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A LI; Glafs-wort. 3. Ketmiaj Syrorum, flare Mel 
This is a Plant Botrh. Ind. Alt ha* frutex with 
which grows ve- white Flowers, 
ry common in fait 4. Ketmia j Syrorum , floribus ex 
k Marfbes near the Mo & rubro varus. Tbum. Ah* 

I Sea, but is never than frutex with ftrip’d Flowers* 
cultivated in Gar- f. JCtTMiA j Syrorum , foliis ex 
dens. The Alhes of this Plant arc Mo elegant er vanegatis. Cat. Plant. 
ufed in the Making of Glafs. Hart . Lond. Althaa frutex with 

KETMIA} Althaa frutex, vulgo. ftrip’d Leaves. 

The Char afters are j 6 . Ketmiaj Sinenfis, fruttu fob* 

The Flower is compos'd of one in - rotundo, flare (implici . Toum . Chi- 
tire Leaf, which expands in the na Rofcj vulgo. 

Form of thofe of the common Mai- 7. Ketmiaj Sinenfis, fruHu fub* 
low : The Fruit is oblong, and divi- rotundo, flare pleno. Toum. Double 
ded into feveral Cells, in each of China Rofe, commonly call'd in the 
which are contain'd fevered roundijh Weft-Indies, Martinico Rofe. 

Seeds. 8* Ketmia j Virginienfis, folio in - 

The Species are j feriori ulmi, fuferiori aceris. Boerh. 

1. KETMIAj Syrorum, ojuibufdam. Ind. Virginian Ketmia with un- 
C. B. Althaa frutex with red der-Leaves like the Elm, and up- 
Flowers. per-Leaves like Maple. 

z. Ketmiaj Syrorum, flore pur - 9. Ketmia j Carolinienfis, folia 

puro-violaceo . Toum . Althaa fru - Bibefii, flore amplo, flavefeente, fund* 
tex with purple Flowers. furpureo. Carolina Ketmia with 
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-Currant Lwes, and an amplo Jel- 
lowilb Flower with % purple Bot¬ 
tom. 

> 10. Ketmia; C folio 

oblongo, magis acuminato jkm am- 
flo , purpurea . Carolina Ketmia with 
a long (harp-pointed Leaf, and an 
ample purple Flower. 

11. Ketmia; Americana , folio 
papaya, flore magno fiavefcente , fim- 
do purpureo, fruftu ereclo, pyramida- 
li, hexagono , femine rotundulo , Jk- 
por* fotufk* Raerb. Ind. American 
ketma with a papaw Leaf, and a 
large yellowifh Flower with a pur¬ 
ple Bottom, an hexagonal pyrami¬ 
dal Pod growing upright, and 
roundilh Seeds. 

12. Ketmia; Indica, vitis folio 
ampliore . Tourn . Indian Ketmia 
with an ample Vine Leaf. 

13. Ketmia ; JEgyptiaca , femine 
mofchato . Tourn. Egyptian Ketmia 
with Seeds fmelling like Musk, 
commonly call'd, in the Weft-Indies, 
Musk-Seed. 

14. Ketmia; Indica, aculeata , 
digitalis. Tourn. Indian Krf- 

*»//* with rough-finger’d Leaves. 

iy. Ketmia; Indica, Goffypii fo¬ 
lio, ^acetofa fapore. Tourn . Capfuld 
fetntnalis rubra. Indian Ketmia with 
a Cotton Leaf, whole Fruit taftes 
like Sorrel, commonly call'd , /£e 
W-eft-Indies, Indian or Red Sorrel. 

16. Ketmia; Indica, Goffypii fo¬ 
lio, acetofa fapore, capfuld feminalis 
albida. Indian Ketmia with a Cot¬ 
ton Leaf, and a whitifti Seed-veflel, 
tailing like Sorrel, commonly call'd. 
White Sorrel, 

17. Ketmia; Brafiienfis, folio fi¬ 
cus, fruHu pyramidato, fulcato . 

Tourn.. Brafil Ketmia with a Fig- 
leaf, and a pyramidal furrow’d 
Fruit, commonly call'd, in the Weft- 
Indies, Okra. 

18. Ketmia; Indica, folio, ficus, 
fructu pentagono, recurvo, efculento 
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graciliore efo longtime. India Ketmia 
wtfch a Fig-Leaf, and a five-cor- 
aer’d, long, (lender, eatable Fruit, 
recurv’d at the Top, commonly 
cAil'd, in the Weft-Indies, Long O- 
kra. 

19. Ketmia; veficaria vulgaris. 
Tourn. Venice Mallow, or Blad¬ 
der Ketmia . 

20. Ketmia; veficaria, Afirica- 
na. Tourn. African Bladder Ket¬ 
mia. 

ai. Ketmia; Afoicana, vefica¬ 
ria, fioliis profundius incifis, vix ere- 

natis . Boerh. Ind . African Bladder 
Ketmia with deeply-cut Leaves. 

The five fir ft Sorts are very har¬ 
dy Shrubs, growing to the Height 
of feven or eight Feet, and may 
be train’d up to regular Heads: 
Thefe are very great Ornaments in 
fmall Wildernds Quarters, when 
regularly difpos’d amongft Plants 
or the lame Growth. They pro¬ 
duce their Flowers in Auguft ; and, 
if the Autumn proves favourable, 
their Seeds will be ripe foon after 
Michaelmas. Thefe are common¬ 
ly fold by the Nurfery-men, with 
other flowering Shrubs, under the 
Name of Althea firutex: but by 
the modern Botanifts they are re¬ 
mov’d from that Genus, and call’d 
by the Name of Ketmia , becaufe 
their Seeds are produc’d in Vef- 
fels; whereas thofe of Althea 
grow in Form of Cheefes, in rhe 
lame Manner as thofe of the com¬ 
mon Mallow. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which Ihould be fown upon 
a Bed of rich light Earth in Febru¬ 
ary or March: And when they 
come up, they ihould be conftant- 
ly clear’d from Weeds ; and in dry 
Weather often refrelb’d with Wa¬ 
ter, which will forward their 
Growth. In thefe Beds they Ihould 
remain until the fuccceding Spring, 
when. 
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when, m March, they mud be 
carefully traafplanted into Beds of 
the like Soil, at about ten Inches 
fquare each way, obferving to wa¬ 
ter them in dry Weather, as al(o 
to keep them clear from Weeds: 
In theft Beds they maly continue 
two Years, by wnich Time they 
will fpread fo as to meet each o- 
ther; therefore you mull in March 
remove them either into the Pla¬ 
ces where they are defign’d to re¬ 
main, or into a Nurftry, allowing 
them three Feet Di/lance Row 
from Row, and eighteen Inches a- 
funder in the Rows ; being careful, 
in taking them up, not to break 
or bruifc their Roots, which would 
endanger their Growing* and in 
dry Weather give them fome Wa¬ 
ter until they have taken Root* 
and lay fome Mulch upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground, to prevent its 
drying too fall, and be careful to 
cut down the Weeds between 
them. 

Thcfe Plants may alfo be propa¬ 
gated by Layers, or Suckers taken 
from the Roots of old Trees* But 
the latter Method is by no Means 
advifeable; bccaufe the Plants rais’d 
that way arc feldom fo well root¬ 
ed, and arc very fiibjedl to pro¬ 
duce Suckers, whereby the Shrubs 
are render’d unlightly. 

The former Method may be pra¬ 
ctis'd, in order to preferve the par¬ 
ticular Kinds: but as they arc fo 
ealily propagated by Seeds, which 
generally produce the handfomefl 
Plants, and there will be a Chance 
to obtain different colour’d Flowers 
that Way, fo it is generally ,pre- 
ferr’d to any other Method. They 
will alfo take by Inarching, where¬ 
by the fevcral colour’d Flowers 
may be obtain’d upon one and the 
lame Tree; and by this Method, 
that Sort with variegated Leaves 
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may be increafed. Theft Shrubs 
require very litrle Culture, but on¬ 
ly to clear them from Weeds, and 
ro dig the Ground about them e- 
very String; and if there are any 
decay’d Branches, they may he at 
that Time cut otit; but th<7 will 
not require any other Pruning* 

The lixth and feventh Sorts are 
tender, coming from a warmer 
Country: Theft may be propaga¬ 
ted by Seeds, which fhould oe 
fown on a Hot-bcd in the Spring* 
and when they are come up, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into ano¬ 
ther moderate Hot-bed to bring 
them forward; After which, they 
mud be planted into Pots fill’d 
with firefh light Earth, and plung'd 
into a Hot-bed, to encourage their 
Rooting; and in Jum they may 
be expos’d to the open Air in 
fome Place where they may be 
defended from ftrong Winds: but 
they muft be hous’d earlv in A** 
tumn , when they fhould be plac’d 
in a warm Green-houft, where 
thev will endure the Winter very 
well without any artificial Warmth: 
Tho* indeed they will make but 
very little Progrcis in this Manage¬ 
ment, nor will they ever produce 
Flowers, unlefs they are in the 
fucceeding Spring plac’d into a mo¬ 
derate Bark-bed in the Stove, where 
they will thrive exceedingly: And 
if a due Proportion of Air be gi¬ 
ven to them, that they may not 
draw up too fafl, they will pro¬ 
duce Flowers in the Autumn * but 
unlefs thev have the Afli(lance of 
a Fire, they will fcarccly ripen 
their Seeds in England . 

Thefe Plants were originally 
brought from China, where they 
are greatly admir’d, not only for 
their Beauty, but alfo for an odd 
Circumftance in their Flowers, 
which is, their changing Colour at 
B i different 
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different Times of the fame Day; 
in the Morning they are White, at 
Noon they are Red, and in the 
Evening Purple. Thefc Flowers 
are in Shape fomewhat like the 
Holihock , but feem to be of fhort 
Duration: The Double being much 
preferable to the Single, the Seeds 
of that fhould be conftantly low'd ; 
for amongft the Plants produc'd 
from Seeds of the Double, there 
will always be Single Flowers pro¬ 
duc’d , as is the Cafe of all Double 
Flowers which produce Seeds. 
They are known in the Weft-In- 
dies> where they are now in great 
Plenty, by the Name of Martinico 
Raft i I uippofe, becaufe the Inha¬ 
bitants of that Ifland firft procur’d 
the Seeds} and from thence they 
have lince been fpread into moft 
of the other Illarids. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
Sorts are Perennial Plants, which 
die to the Surface every Winter , 
and rile again the fucceeding 
Spring: They commonly produce 
their beautiful Flowers late in Au¬ 
tumn, but rarely perfect Seeds in 
our Climate. They are propaga¬ 
ted by Seeds, which are eafily pro¬ 
cur’d from Virginia or Carolina , 
where they are in great Plenty. 
The Seeds fhould be lown in March 
upon a moderate Hot-bed j and 
when the Plants come up, they 
fhould be removed into fmall Pots 
fill’d with light rich Earth, and 
plung’d into another Hot-bed, to 
bring them forward: And in the 
Month of June they may be ex¬ 
pos’d to the open Air, in a well- 
fhelter'd Situation, where they may 
remain until O&ober , when they 
mu ft be remov’d into Shelter for 
the Winter-feafbn: During which 
Time they will require no. farther 
Care than to be protected from fe- 
vere Frofts* fo that if they are 
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plac’d into a Hot-bed Frame, where 
they may be expos’d to the open 
Air in mild Weather, and only co¬ 
ver’d in Frofts, they will do better 
than when they are plac’d into the 
Green-houie. 

In the Spring they may be turn’d 
out of the Pots, and planted into 
the full Ground, under a warm 
Wall or Pale, where they will 
thrive much better than in Pots, 
and will produce their Flowers 
much larger, and in greater Quan¬ 
tities: Tho* if you would obtain 
Seeds from them, the only Me¬ 
thod is, to keep one of each Sort 
in Pots, which fhould be plung’d 
into a very moderate Bark-bed in 
the Stove, giving them a great 
Share of Air * in which Place they 
will flower in June , and produce 
ripe Seeds in Autumn . 

The nth, nth, 13th, 14th, 
iyth, 16th, 17 th and 18th Sorts, 
are much tenderer than any of 
the former: Thefe are all propaga¬ 
ted by Seeds, which rauft be fown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring j 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be each of ’em trans¬ 
planted into a feparate fmall Pot 
fill’d with light frefh Earth, and 
plung’d on a frefh Hot-bed, where 
they fhould be frequently water’d, 
and m warm Weather the GlafTes 
fhould be rais'd with Bricks, to 
admit frefh Air to them, which 
will prevent their drawing up 
weak} and when their Roots have 
fill’d the fmall Pots, they fhould be 
fhaken out of 'em, and put into 
larger, and remov'd to a third Hot¬ 
bed, where they may remain until 
they are grown up to touch the 
Glades} obferving (as was before 
directed) to give them Water fre¬ 
quently, as alio a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather} then you 
fhould put them into larger Pots, 
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and remove ’em into the Stove, 
where they will produce their 
Flowers in July, and in Aug u ft 
their Seeds will ripen: But except 
they are thus manag’d, they will 
rarely produce either Seeds or 
Flowers in our Climate; tho’ they 
may be kept alive in the Summer, 
if planted in the full Ground* 

Thefe Plants, tho* they may pro¬ 
duce Seeds the firft Year, yet may 
they be continu'd two or three 
Years, if preferv’d in a moderate 
Stove in Winter, and frequently re- 
frefh'd with Water: yet fince they 
are eafily rais’d from Seeds, and 

^ Plants are much more fight- 
n the old ones; it is hardly 
worth while to fill a Stove witn 
them, fince there are fo many o- 
ther Sorts that will not flower or 
feed the firft Year, which will 
take up all the Room there in 
Winter. 

The Flowers of thefe Plants are 
very beautiful, but are of fliort 
Duration, feldom continuing longer 
than one Day,* but they are fuc- 
ceeded by frefh Flowers, if the 
Plants are ftrong and healthy, o- 
therwife there is little Pleafure in 
them in our Country: but in the 
Weft-Indies, where they grow in 
great Plenty, and often arife to the 
Height of a Shrub, they are more 
produ&ive of Flowers, and are in 
great Efteem amongft the Inhabi¬ 
tants of thofe Countries. 

The thirteenth Sort is by fbme 
People valu’d for the exceeding 
Swcetncfs of its Seeds; as are the 
fifteenth and fixteenth Sorts for 
their Seed-veffels, the Juice of 
which the People of Barbados, 
Jamaica, 8cc. make ufe of, to add 
a plealant Tartnefs to their Viands. 
And the Pods of the feventeenth 
and eighteenth Sorts, are by them 
put into their Soups to thicken 
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them. For all which Purpofes 
thefe Plants are much cultivated in 
thofe Countries; but with us they 
are preferv’d only as Cur iofi ties. 

The nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-fir ft Sorts, are annua] Plants, 
which are propagated by lowing 
their Seeds in March, in the Placet 
where they are defign’d to remain j 
for they generally form downright 
Woody Roots, and feldom fucceed 
well if tranfplantcd, except it be 
done while the Plants are very 
young: They delight in a frefh 
Soil, and an open Situation: 
for if they are over-fhaded with 
Trees, they never thrive well, nor 
produce fo great a Number of 
Flowers. 

They are very proper Ornaments 
for the Borders of Pleafurc-Gar- 
dens, where, being intermix’d with 
other annual Plants, they make an 
agreeable Variety, and are very 
hardy, requiring no other Culture 
than only to low their Seeds, and 
keep them conftantly clear from 
Weeds. They produce their flow¬ 
ers in June and July, and their 
Seeds are perfe&ed foon after $ and 
tho’ their Flowers arc of fliort 
Duration, feldom continuing open 
above half a Day (which occaiion’d 
Gerard in his Herbal , to call them 
Flown of an Hour ;) yet they are 
every Day fucceedcd by frefh Flow¬ 
ers until the Froft prevents them. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN; The 
Kitchen-Garden fhould always be ii- 
tuated on one Side of the Houfe, 
fb as not to appear in Sight, but 
muft be plac’d near the Stables for 
the Conveniency of Dung; which 
ought always to be confider’d in 
the Difpofition of the Buildings, 
the laying out of the Guden: 
for if this Garden be plac’d at a 
great Di fiance from the Stabics* 
the Labour will be very great in 

1 3 wheeling 
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wheeling the Dung, and (uch Ex- 
pences fhould ever be avoided, it 
pofiible. 

As to the Figure of the Ground, 
that is of 00 great Moment, fince 
in the Diftributjon of the Quarters 
all Irregularities may be hid, though, 
if you are at full liberty, an exadfc 
Square is preferable to any other 
Figure. 

The great Thing to be confi- 
der’d, is, to make Choice of a 

good Soil, not too wet, nor over 
dry, but of a middling Nature j 
nor (hould it be too ftrong or ftub- 
born, but of a pliable Nature, and 
cafy to work: And if the Place 
where you intend to make the 
Kitchen-Garden (hould not be level, 
but high in one Part and low in 
another, I would by no means ad- 
viie the levelling it; for by this 
Situation you will have an Advan¬ 
tage which could not be obtain'd 
on a perfe& Level, which is, the 
having one Part of dry Ground for 
early Crops, and the low Part for 
late Crops, whereby the Kitchen 
may be the better fopply’d through¬ 
out the Scafbn with the various 
Sorts of Herbs, Roots, And in 
very dry Seafoos, when in the upper 
Part of the Garden the Crops will 
greatly fuffer with Drought, then 
the lower part will fuccced, and 
lo vice verfd\ but 1 would by no 
means dired the choofing a ve¬ 
ry low moift Part of Ground for 
this Purpofe, for although in fuch 
Soils Garden-herbs arc commonly 
more vigorous and large in the 
Suramer-leafon, yet they arc fel- 
dom fo well tafted or wholfome 
as thofe which grow upon a mo¬ 
derate Soil.* and efpecially (ince in 
this Garden your choice Fruits 
(hould be planted, fo it would be 
wrong to have a very wet Soil. 
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This Garden (hould be folly ex¬ 
pos'd to the Sun, and by no means 
overlhadow'd with Trees, Build- 
Ings, &c. which are very injuri¬ 
ous to your Kitchen-Plants and 
Fruit-Trees; but if it be defended 
from the North Wind by a di- 
ftant Plantation, it will greatly pre- 
forve your early Crops in the 
Spring; as alfo from the ftrong 
South-Weft Winds, which are ve¬ 
ry hurtful in Autumn to Fruit and 
Garden-herbs. 

The Quantity of Ground neceft 
fary for a Kitchen-Garden mu ft be 
proportion^ to the Largenefs of 
the Family, or the Quantity of 

Herbs defird: For a fmall Family, 
one Acre of Ground may be fuf- 
ficient; But for a large Family, 
there fhould not be left than three 
or four Acres, becaufe when the 
Ground is regularly bid out, and 
planted with Efpaliers of Fruit- 
Trees, as will hereafter be directed, 
this Quantity will be found little 
enough, not withftanding what In nine 
Perfons have (a id on this Head. 

This Ground muft be walled 
round, and if it can be conveni¬ 
ently contriv'd fo as to plant both 
Sides of the Walls, it will be a 
great Addition to the Quantity of 
Wall-Fruit. Thele Walls fhould be 
built about twelve Feet high, 
which will be a diffident Height 
for any Sort of Fruit. If the Soil 
where you intend to place your 
Kitchen-Garden be very ftrong, then 
you (hould plow or dig it three 
oi>four times before you plant any 
thing therein; and if you throw 
it up in Ridges to receive the Froft 
it) Winter, it will be of meat Ser¬ 
vice to meliorate and loofen its 
Parts. 

The Manure which is moft pro* 
per for fuch Soils, is Sea-coal 
Attics, 


. 
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Afhes, and the Cteanfing of Streets 
or Ditches, which will render it 
light much (boner than any other 
Dung or Manure, and the greater 
the Quantity of Afhes, the better, 
ripecrally it the Ground be colds 
and where theft Aftes are not to 
be obtainVl in Plenty, Sea- is 
very proper, or rotten Wood; or 
the Parts of Vegetables rotted is 
very good s all which will greatly 
loofen the Soil, and caufe it to be 
not only eafier to work, but alio 
more advantageous for the Growth 
of Pknts. 

But, on the contrary, if your 
Soil be light and warm, you (hould 
manure it with rotten Neats-Dung, 
which is much preferable to any 
othfcr for hot Soils s but if you ute 
Herfe-Dung, it mu ft be well rot¬ 
ted, otherwift it will burn up the 
Crops upon the firft hot dry Wea¬ 
ther. 

The Soil of this Garden ihould 
be at leaft two Feet deep (but if 
deeper, it will be ftill better) o- 
therwife there will not be Depth 
enough for many Sorts of efeufent 
Roots, as Carrots , Parfnifs, Beets , 
&c. which run down pretty deep 
in the Ground, and moft other 
Sorts of cfculent Plants delight in 
a deep Soil. 

You (hould alio endeavour to 

have a Supply of Water in the 

different Parts of this Garden, 
which, if poflible, (hould be con¬ 
tain'd in large Bafons or Refervoirs, 
where it may be expos'd to the 
open Air and Sun, that it may be 
(bften’d thereby; for fuch Water 
as is taken out of Wells, &c. juft 
as it is ufed, is by no means pro¬ 
per for any Sort of Plants. 

In the Diftribution of this Gar¬ 
den, after having built the Walls, 
you (hould lay out Banks or Bor¬ 
ders under them, which (hould 
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be at leaft ten Feet broad, where¬ 
by the Roots of the Fruit-Trees 
will have greater Liberty than in 
(iich Places where the Borders are 
mm above three or four Feet wide; 
and upon theft Banks you may 
fow many Sorts of early Crops, if 
expos'd to the South; and upon 
thoft expos'd to the North, you 
may have (ome late Crops; but 
I would by no means advift 
the planting any Sort of deep- 
rooting Plants too near the Fruit- 
Trees; but rather to have (ome 
Reed Hedges fix'd in (ome of the 
warmeft Quarters, under which 
you Ihould (ow and plant early 
Peas , Beans , &c. where they will 
thrive as well as if planted under 
a Wall, and hereby your Fruit- 
Trees will be intirely freed from 
fiich troublefbme Plants. 

Then you (hould proceed to di¬ 
viding the Ground out in:o Quar¬ 
ters, which muft be proportion'd 
to the Largenefs of the Garden, 
but I would advift never to make 
them too fmall, whereby your 
Ground will be loft in Walks," and 
the Quarters being inclos'd by E£ 
paliers of Fruit-Trees, the Plants 
therein will draw up (lender, and 
never arrive to half the Size as 
they would do in a more open 
Expofure. 

The Walks of this Garden ihould 
be al(b proportion'd to the Size of 

the Ground, which in a fmall Gar¬ 
den (hould be fix Feet, but in a 
large one ten; and on each Side 
of the Walk (hould be allow'd a 
Border three or four Feet wide 
between the Efpalier and the Walk, 
whereby the Diftance between the 
Efpaliers will be greater, and the 
Borders being kept conftantly work'd 
and manur’d, will be of great Ad¬ 
vantage to the Roots of the Trees: 
And in theft Borders may be fbwn 
B 4 fome 
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fome fmall Sallct, or any other 
Herbs, which do not continue long, 
or root too deep, to that the 
Ground will not be- loft. 

But the Walks of thefe Gardens 
fhould not be graveil’d ; for as 
there will conftantly be occafion 
to wheel Manure, Water, &c. up¬ 
on them, to they would toon be 
defac’d and render’d unfightly ; nor 
fhould they be laid with Turf, for 
Green Walks would abforb the 
Rays of Light too much, and 
thereby caufe the Fruit to be ill- 
rafted : But on the contrary, only 
level the Surface of the Walks; 
and if you have either Lime-Rub- 
bifh, or Sand juft to cover over 
the Tops of them, to render them 
drier or fitter to walk on than the 
natural Soil, they will be much 
preferable to any other Sort of 
Walks. 

The beft Figure for the Quarters 
to be difpos’d into* is a Square or 
an Oblong, where the Ground is 
adapted to fuch a Figure; other- 
wile they mav be triangular, or 
of any other Shape which will be 
moft advantageous to the Ground. 

Thefe Quarters toould be con¬ 
ftantly kept clear from Weeds; 
and when any Part of the Ground 
, is unoccupied, it fhould always be 
trench’d up into Ridges, that it 
may fweeten and imbibe the ni¬ 
trous Particles of the Air, which 
is of great Advantage to all Sorts 
of Land, and the Ground will then 
be ready to lay down whenever it 
is wanted. 

The Ground in thefe Quarters 

fhould not be town or planted 
with the fame Crop two Years 
together, but the Crops Ihould be 
annually .chang’d, whereby they 
will prove much better than when 
they conftantly grow upon the 
fame Spot; Indeed the Kitchen- 
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Gardeners near London, where Land 
is dear, are often oblig’d to put 
the lame Crop upon the Ground 
for two or three Years together; 
but then they dig and manure their 
Land to well every Year, as to ren¬ 
der it almoft new; tho’ notwith- 
ftanding all this, it is conftantly 
obferv’d, that freto Land always 
produces the beft Crops. 

In one of thefe Quarters, which 
is fituated neareft to the Stables, 
and beft defended from the cold 
Winds, fhould be the Place where 
you raife your early Cucumbers and 
Melons $ for which Purpofe ’twill 
be very proper to furround that 
Part with a Reed-Hedge, which 
will hide the Beds from Sight, and 
preferve them from Winds.; The 
Size of this Place fhould alfix be 
proportion’d to the Quantity of 
Beds intended, but it Ihould be 
large enough to contain two Years 
Beds, or elle you fhould have two # 
of thefe Places, that you may eve¬ 
ry Year change them, which, will 
be found of great Advantage to 
your Plants; But if your Garden 
be too fmall to admit of this, 
then you ihould always prepare a 
fufficient Quantity of freto Earth 
for thefe Beds, other wife they will 
not fuccced well. 

* The moft important Points of 
general Culture coniift in well dig¬ 
ging and manuring the Soil, and 
giving a proper Diftance to each 
Plant according to their different 
Growths (which is conftantly ex¬ 
hibited in their feveral Articles in 
this Book) as alto to keep them 
clear from Weeds; for if Weeds 
are permitted to grow until their 
Seeds are ripe, they will toed upon 
the Ground, and fill it to as not to 
be gotten out again in feveral 
Years: You fhould alto obferve to 
keep your Dung-hills always cleaj 

from 
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from Weeds, for it will be to little 
Purpofe to keep the Garden clean, 
if this is not oblerv'd ; for the Seeds 
falling amongft the Dung will be 
brought into the Garden, whereby 
there will be a conftant Sup¬ 
ply of Weeds yearly introduc'd, 
to the no iinall Damage of your 
Plants, and a perpetual Labour oc- 
cafion’d to extirpate them again. 
As for all other neceflary Directions, 
they will be found in the Article* 
of the feveral Sorts of Kitchen- 
Garden Plants, which renders it 
ncedlefs to be repeated in this 
Place. 

KNIGHT's CROSS, or SCAR¬ 
LET CROSS is the Scarlet Lychnis ; 

vide Lychnis. 
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L ABLAB ; vide Phafeolus. 

LABRUM VENERIS ; vide 

Dipfacus. 

LABRUSCA j vide Vitis. 
LABURNUM 5 vide CytifTus. 
LACHRYMA JOBI; Job's 

Tears. 

The CharaHers arc; 

It bath the whole Habit of a Reed y 

the Male Flowers (which have no 
Petals) are produc'd in a Spike on 

different Parts from the Female of 
the fame Plant ; the Ovary is a long 
Tube with two Horns , which becomes 
a hardy ftrong Fruity containing one 
Seed. 

This is a Sort of Com which is 
often cultivated in Portugal , Italy, 
and fotnc other warm Countries, 
where they firing the Seeds (which 
are very fmooth, and of a bright 
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; colour) for Beads i and in fcarce 
Years of other Grain, l have been 
inform'd, the poorer Sort of People 
make Bread of it, but 1 do not find 
it is any where cultivated for that 
Purpofe ; the natural Place of its 
Growth is in Candsa , and the other 
Iflands of the Archipelago. 

It is feldom cultivated in England\ 
unlefs by way of Curiofiry; and 
rarely produces ripe Seeds with us, 
except in very warm Seafons: The 
Seeds of this Plant fhould be fowo 
upon a light Soil and in a warm 
Situation early in the Spring $ and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
mu ft be carefully tranfplantcd to the 
Diftance of ten Inches or a Foot 
each way, obferving to water them 
until they have taken new Root; 
after which they will require no 
other Culture than to dear them 
from Weeds, and if the Seafon 
proves warm, they will perfe& 
their Seeds in Autumn. 

LACTUCA. Lettuce. 

The Char afters are; 

It hath a jibrofe Root, which is, 
for the moft part , annual .* The 
Leaves are fmooth , and grow alter - ' 
nately upon the Branches , the Stalks 
are, for the moft part , /lender, and 
ftiff, and do commonly terminate into 
a fort of Umbel ; the Cup of the 
Flower is oblong , (tender, and fcaly ; 
the Seeds are oblong, deprefs d, and 
generally terminate in a Point . 

It would be belide ray Purpofe 
to mention in this Place the feveral 
Sorts of Lettuce that are to be found 
in Botanick Writers, many of which 
are Plants of no Ufe, and are never 
cultivated but in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety, and fbme of them are 
found wild in many Parts of Eng¬ 
land , I fhall therefore pals over 
thofe here, and only mention the 
feveral Sorts which are cultivated 
in the Kitchen-Garden for Ufe: 

i. Common 
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i. Common or Garden Letmetm 
a. Cabbage Lettuce. 3. Silefia Let¬ 

tuce. 4. Dutch Brown Lettuce, 
y. Aleppo Lettuce . 6 . Imperial Let¬ 
tuce. 7. Green Capuchin Lettuce , 

8 . Verfailles or Upright White Cos 
Lettuce . 9. 2 ?/*dr Cw. 10. 

Cm. ii* itf</ Capuchin Lettuce ' 
11. Roman Lettuce . 13. Prince Let¬ 

tuce. 14. Royal Lettuce. 

The firft of theie Sorts is com¬ 
monly fown in the Winter and 
Spring, for cutting very young, to 
mix with other fmall Sallee Herbs, 
and is only different from the fe- 
cond Sort, in being a Degeneracy 
therefrom, or otherwife the fecond 
is an Improvement by frequent 
Cultivation from the firft ; for if 
the Seeds are faved from fuch Plants 
of the iecond Sort as did not cab¬ 
bage clolely, the Plants produc’d 
from that Seed will all degenerate 
to the firft Sort, which is by the 
Gardeners call’d Laped Lettuce , to 
diftinguifh it from the other, which 
they call Cabbage Lettuce. The 
Seeds of the firft, which are com¬ 
monly lav’d from any of the Plants, 
without having Regard to their 
Goodnefs, are generally fold at a 
very cheap Rate, (cfpccially in dry 
Seaiocs when theie Plants always 
produce the greateft Quantity of 
Seeds) j tho’ lometimes this Seed is 
fold in the Seed-Amps, and by Pcr- 
fons who make a Trade of felling 
Seeds, for the Cabbage Lettuce, 
which is often the Occafion of 
Peoples being difappointed in their 
Crop : So that this Sort fhould 
never be cultivated but to be cut 
up very young, for which Purpofe 
this is the only good Sort, and 
may be iown any Time of the Year, 
obferving only in hot Weather to 
low it on fhady Borders, and in the 
Spring and Autumn upon warm 
Borders j but in Winter it fhould 
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be fown under Glaftes, otherwife 
it is fubjed to be deftroy’d by fe- 
vere Frofts. 

The Cabbage Lettuce may alfo 
be fown at different Times of the 
Year, in order to have a Continua¬ 
tion of it thro* the whole Seafon; 
rhe firft Crop is generally fown in 
February , which fhould be upon 
an open warm Spot of Ground, 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be thin’d out, to the 
Diftance of ten Inches each Way, 
which may be done by hoeing them 
out, as is practis’d for Turnips, Car¬ 
rots, Onions, 8cc. provided you have 
no Occafion for the fuperfluous 
Plants, otherwife they may be drawn 
up and tranfplanted into another 
Spot of good Ground at the fame 
Diftance, which if done before the 
Plants are too large, they will fuc- 
ceed very well, though they will 
not be lb large as thole which 
were left upon the Spot where 
they were fown ; but they will 
come fbmewhat later, which will 
be of Service, where People do not 
continue lowing every Month. 

You muft alio obferve in lowing 
the fucceeding Crops, as the Sea¬ 
fon advances, to chufe a lhady moift 
Situation 5 but not under the Drip 
of Trees, otherwife in the Heat of 
Summer, they will run up to Seed 
before they cabbage: In the be¬ 
ginning of Auguft , you fhould low 
the laft Crop, which is to ftand 
over Winter, and fhould be fown 
thin, upon a good light Soil, in a 
warm Situation, and when the 
Plants arc come up, they muft be 
hoed out fo as to ftand fingly, and 
cut down all the Weeds to clear 
them; and the Beginning of OBober 
they fhould be tranfplanted into 
warm Borders, where, if the Win¬ 
ter is not very fevere, they will 
ftand very well > but in order to 
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be tore of a Crop, it will be aJ- 
vifeable to plant a few upon a Bed 
pretty dole, where they may be 
arched over with Hoops, and in 
fevere Frofts they (hould be cover’d 
with Mats and Straw, or Pcaft- 
haulm, to ftcurc them from being 
deftroy’d, and in the Spring of the 
Year they may be tranfplantni out 
into a warm rich Soil, at the Di- 
fiance before-mention’d j but frill 
thofe which grew under the Wall, 
if they eicaped the Winter, and 
were lufter'd to remain, will cab¬ 
bage (boner than thoie which ary 
removed, but you muft obferve not 
to place them too dole to the Wall, 
which would occafron their grow¬ 
ing up tail, and prevent their being 
large or hard. 

Iii order to lave good Seeds of 
this Kind, you (hould look over 
your Lettuces when they are in Per¬ 
fection, and fuch of them as are 
very hard and grow low, (hould 
have Sticks thrufr into the Ground, 
by the Sides of as many of them as 
you intend for Seed, to mark them 
from the reft, and you (hould care¬ 
fully pull up all the reft from a- 
mongft them as (bon as they begin 
to run up, if any happen to be left, 
left by intermixing with the good 
ones, the Seeds may degenerate. 

It may be (bme Per Ions may ob¬ 
ject, that (uppofc (ome bad ones 
(hould happen to be left among 
them (for Seeds to low for fmaS 
Sallets) yet the go6d ones being 
mark’d, the Seeds need not be 
mix’d, and (b no Danger can enfuc 
from thence $ but notwithftanding 
ever ib much Care being taken to 
keep the Seeds feparate, yet, whe¬ 
ther from the intermixing of the 
farina during the Time of their 
being in Flower, or what other 
Caufe, I can't fry, but it hath been 
often obfery'd, that where good 
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and bad Plants have feeded upon 
the fame Spot, the Seeds of the 
good Plants which were carefully 
laved frparately, have very much 
degenerated, and proved worft than 
(uch as have (ceded by thcmfclvet: 
The Seeds (hould always be frved 
either from thole which (food 
through the Winter, or thoft which 
were town early in the Spring, for 
the late ones very ftldom perfect 
their Seeds. 

The Silefia, Imperial, Reyal, Black, 
Whitt and Upright Cos Lettuces may 
be (own at the following Times: 

The firft Seafon for towing theft 
Seeds, is at the latter End of Fe¬ 
bruary, or the Beginning of March, 
upon a warm light Soil, and an open 
Situation, f. a. not over-lhado wed 
with Trees, and when the Plants 
are come up, they (hould be either 
hoed out or transplanted into ano¬ 
ther Spot of Ground, (as was di¬ 
rected for the Cabbage Lettuce) ob- 
ftrving to leave theft Sorts fifteen 
or fixteen Inches apart each Way, 
which will be full near enough for 
theft Plants, elpecially if the Soil 
be good, and you muft carefully 
keep them clear from Weeds, which 
is the only Culture they will require, 
except the Black and White Ces Let¬ 
tuce, which (hould be tied up when 
they are full grown (in the Manner 
as was directed for blanching of 
Endive) to whiten their inner Leaves, 
and render them crifp, otherwifo 
they are ftldom good for pouch, 
rarely cabbaging without this A£ 
fiftance. 

When your Lettuces are in Per¬ 
fection, you (hould look over them, 
and mark as many of the beft of 
them as you intend for Seed, (in 
the lame Minner as was before di¬ 
rected for the common Cabbage 
Lettuce) being very careful not to 
(offer any ordinary ones to toed 
amongft 
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amongft them, as was before ob- 
Jerv’d, which would prove more 
injurious to thefe Sorts than to the 
common, as being more inclinable' 
to degenerate with us, if they are 
not carefully preferved. 

You may alio continue thefe 
Sorts through the Seafon, by fow¬ 
ling of them in April, May and 
June, obferving (as was before di¬ 
rected) to low the late Crops in 
a moift, fhady Situation, otherwife 
they will run up to Seed before they 
grow to any Size; but in Auguft, 
toward the latter End, you may 
fow of thefe Sorts to abide the 
Winter, which Plants fhould be 
tranfplanted cither under Glaffes, 
or into a Bed which (hould be 
arched over with Hoops, in order 
to be cover’d in the Winter, other- 
wife in hard Winters f they are often 
deftroyed j but you muft conftantly 
kt thefe Plants have as much open 
free Air as poflible when the Wea¬ 
ther is mild, only covering them in 
hard Rains or frofty Weather } for 
if they are kept too clofely cover’d 
in Winter, they will be fubjed to 
a Mouldinefs, which foon rots 
them. 

In the Spring thefe Plants (hould 
be planted out into a rich light Soil, 
allowing them at lead eighteen 
Inches Diftance each Way y for if 
they are planted too clofe, they are 
very fubjed to grow tall; but fel- 
dom cabbage well: And from this 
Crop* if they fucceed well, it will 
be proper to fave your Seeds, tho* 
you fhould alfo fave from that Crop 
fbwn in the Spring, becaufe fome- 
times it happens that the firft may 
fail by a wet Seafon, when the Plants 
are full in Flower, and the fecond 
Crop may fucceed, by having a 
more favourable Seafon, and iftney 
fhould both fucceed, there will be 
no harm in that, frnce the Seeds 
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will grow very well when two 
Years old, and if well faved at 
three > but this will not always 
happen. 

The moll valuable of all the Sorts 
of Lettuces in England are the Ver- 
failles , the Silefia, and Cos, tho* fome 
People are very fond of the Royal 
and Imperial Lettuces > but they 
feldom foil fo well in the London 
Markets as the other, nor are fb 
generally efteem’d. 

The Brown Dutch and Green Ca¬ 
puchin Lettuces are very hardy, 
and may be fbwn at the fame Sea- 
fons as was direded for the common 
Cabbage Lettuce * and are very pro¬ 
per to plant under a Wall or Hedge 
to Hand the Winter, where many 
times thefe will abide, when moft 
of the other Sorts are deftroy’d, 
and therefore they will prove very 
acceptable at a Time when few other 
Sorts are to be had} they will'alfo 
endure more Heat and Drought 
than moft other Sorts of Lettuce, 
which renders them very proper 
for late fowing, for it often hap¬ 
pens in very hot Weather, that the 
other Sorts of Lettuce/will run up 
to Seed in a few Days .after they 
are cabbag’d, whereas thefe will a- 
bide a Fortnight or three Weeks 
in good Order, elpecially if Care 
be taken to cut the forwarded firft, 
leaving thofe that are not fb hard 
cabbag’d to the laft. In faving of 
thefe Seeds the fame Care fhould 
be taken to preferve only fuch as 
arc very large and well cabbaged, 
other wife the Seeds will degenerate, 
and be good for little. 

The Red Capuchin, Roman and 
Trince Lettuces are pretty Varieties, 
and are very early Cabbagers, for 
which Reafon a few of them may 
be preferv’d; as may alfo fome of 
the Aleppo, for the Beauty of its 
fpotted Leaves i tho* very few 
People 
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People care for either of thefc Sorts 
at Table, when the other more 
valuable ones are to be obtain’d; 
but in a Scarcity, the' may fupply 
the Place pretty well. The Seeds 
of thefe muft alio be laved from 
fiich as cabbage bell, other wile 
they will degenerate, and be good 
for little. 

In laving Seeds of all thele Sorts 
of Lettuce, you Ihould obferve, 
when the Plants have run up, to 
fix a Stake down by the Sides of 
each, to which the Stem Ihould be 
fatten'd, to prevent (heir being broke, 
or blown out of the Ground by 
Wind, to which the SiUfia and the 
other large-growing Lettuces are 
very fubje& when they are in Flow¬ 
er. You muft alfo obferve, to cut 
fuch Branches of the large-growing 
Lettuces as ripen firft, and not wait 
to have the Sad of the whole Plant 
ripe together, which never happens, 
but, on the contrary, lome Branches 
will be ripe a Fortnight or three 
Weeks before others j and when 
you cut them, they muft be fpread 
upon a coarfe Goth in a dry Place, 
that the Seeds may dry j after which, 
you ihould beat ’em out; and dry 
'em again, and then preferve them 
for Ufe, being careful to hang 'em 
up where Mice and other Vermin 
can't come at 'em ; lor if they do, 
they will foon eat them up. 

LACTUCA AGNINl * vide Va- 
lerianella. 

LADY's SLIPPER j vide Hclle- 

borine. 

LADY’s SMOCK * vide Carda- 
mine. 

LAGOPUS i vide Trifolium. - 

L AMID Mi Archangel, or Dead- 
Nettle. 

There are great Varieties of thefe 
Plants, which are prefer v’d in cu¬ 
rious Botanick Gardens, many of 
which grow wild in divers Parts of 
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England % but being of little Beauty, 
they are rarely cultivated in any 
other Gardens; for which Reafon, 

I (hall not trouble the Reader with 
any farther Account of them. 

LAMPSANA. Nipplewort. 

This is alio a very common Plant 
upon the Sides of dry Banks inmoft 
Parts of England. 

LAPATHUM. The Dock. 

The Chandlers are; 

. The Cuf of the Firmer cmfiftt ef 
fix Leaves , three ef which are large , 
and of a red Colour; the other three 
are lejfer , and green: In the middle 
ef the Cup are plac'd fix Stamina: 
The three enter fmall Leaves of the 
Cup fall away when ripe\ hut the 
three inner large Leaves join toge¬ 
ther , and form a triangular Cover¬ 
ing* in the Middle of which are com- 
tam'd finning three-comer'd Seeds . 

There are great Varieties of thele 
Plants, which are preferv'd in feme 
Gardens, to increafe the Number 
of their Plants : but as many of 
them are very common in England, 
and, if transplanted into a good 
Garden, and permitted to fcattet 
their Seeds, do become very mm* 
blcfeme Weeds s lb I (hall only 
name two or three of the moll 
valuable Sorts in this Place. 

i. Lapathum ; praftantiffimum , 
Tkhabarbarum officinarum dtitum , 
Mor. Hift . The Pontick Rhubarb. 

i. Lapathum * Alfinum , folio 
fubrotundo. Mor. Hift. Round-leav'd 
Alpine Dock, by tome call'd. Monk’s 
Rhubarb. 

3. Lap athom ; hortenfe , folio ob- 

longo , five focundum Diofcoridis . C. 
B. P. Long-lcav'd Garden Dock, 

or Patience. 

The firft of thefe Plants is by 
fome fuppos'd to be the true Rhu¬ 
barb, But that does not appear, 
from the Figure and Confidence of 
the Roots* which in this Plant, 
however 
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however cultivated with us, is not 
of the lame Colour; nor has it 
filch a Refin as is found in the true; 
and the Shape of the Roots appear 
very different, as is alfb the Strength 
in Medicine: fo that until the true 
Rhubarb is better known, there 
can be little feid with Certainty on 
this Head, 

The fecond Sort is fometimes 
cultivated in Gardens, for Medicinal 
Ufe; -tho’ there is a Difpute whe¬ 
ther this be the true Monks Rhu¬ 
barb or not: but there is no great 
Difference between the Roots of 
this Plant, and the other difputed 
Sort ; fo that either may be indif¬ 
ferently us’d. 

The third Sort was formerly 
cultivated in Gardens as a Pot-herb; 
but of late Years it has been wholly 
difus’d for that Purpofc, and now 
only preferv’d in Gardens for Medi¬ 
cinal Ufe. 

Thefe Pbnts are all eafily propa¬ 
gated by lowing their Seeds in 
Autumn, foon after they are ripe, 
or early the fuccecding Spring, in 
a rich, light, moift Soil, where 
they will grow to be very large, 
and, if lingled out to the Diftance 
of three Feet, will produce large 
ftrong Roots, which will be fit for 
Ufe the fecond Year after fowing; 
when they fhould be taken up foon 
after the Leaves are decay’d, and 
dry’d in a fhady Piace where the 
Air may freely pals between them. 

LAR1X; The Larch Tree. 

The Char afters are 

The Leaves (which are long and 
narrow) are produc'd out of little 
Tubercles „ in Form of a Painter's 
Pencil , (as in the Cedar of Libanu?) 
but fall off in Winter. The Cones 
are fmall and oblong , and (for the 
moft part) have a fmall Branch 
growing out of the Top ; thefe are 
produc’d at remote Difiances from 
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the Male Flowers on the fame Tree: 
I he Male Flowers are (for the moft 
fart) produc'd on the underfide of 
the Branches , and, at their fir ft ap¬ 
pearance, are very like fmall Cones . 

The Species are; 

1. Larix ; folio deciduo , conifers. 
J . B. The Larch Tree. 

2. Larix ; folio deciduo , rudimew- 
tis Conorum candidifirmis. Pluk. Aim. 
Larch Tree, with white Rudi¬ 
ments. 

The firft of thefe Trees is now 
pretty common in Englifh Gardens; 

This is a Native of the Alps and 
Pyrenaan Mountains, but thrives ex¬ 
ceeding well here, cfpecially if it be 
planted upon an elevated Situation; 
as may be obferv’d by thole which 
were planted a few Years fince at 
Wimbletm in Surrey , which are now 
grown to be large Trees, and pro¬ 
duce annually a large Quantity of 
Cones. 

The fecond Sort feems to be only 
a feminal Variety from the firft, 
from which it differs in the Co¬ 
lour of the Rudiments of the Cone, 
which in this is White, but in the 
other, of a bright Red Colour; as 
alfo in the Colour of the Leaves, 
which in this Sort are a fomewhat 
lighter Green than thofe of the 
other ; nor do the Trees of this 
Kind feem to be fo vigorous: But 
whether the Seeds of this Kind will 
produce the feme, I can’t as yet 
fey, having never feen any of the 
Plants which were rais’d from thefe 
Seeds produce any Flowers ; but 
however, it may be obtain’d by 
Inarching it into the Common 
Sort. 

Thefe Trdes are propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be Town in the 
Beginning of March , upon a Bed 
of light Soil, expos’d only to the 
Morning Sun : Or otherwife, it 
may be Town in Pots or Boxes of 
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light Earth, and plac’d under a 
Hedge where they may have the 
Morning Sun only. The Seeds 
Ihouid be cover’d about half an Inch 
thick, with fine light Earth, and 
in very dry Weather ihouid be 
gently refreih’d with Water. In 
about fix Weeks, if your Seeds were 
good, the Plants will come up, at 
which Time you ihouid carefuily 
guard them againft the rapacious 
Birds, who would otherwife null 
off the Heads of the Plants, as they 
thraft thcmfclves out of the Ground 
with their Covers on them* and 
obferve to refreih them with Wa¬ 
ter in dry Weather, eipecially if they 
are ibwn in Pots or Boxes, as alio 
to keep them conftantly clear from 
Weeds, which, if fufter'd to grow 
among the young Plants, will foou 
deftroy them : nor Ihouid they be 
too much expos’d to the Sun, or 
ftrong Winds, both which are very 
injurious to thefe Plants while they 
are young. But in October you 
ihouid (if they arc in Boxes or Pots) 
remove them into a Situation where 
they may be defended from (harp 
Winds, which are iometimes hurt¬ 
ful to ’em while young; but after¬ 
wards they will endure the fcvereft 
Weather of our Climate. 

The Latter-end of March, or 
Beginning of April following, you 
ihouid remove theie Plants into Beds 
of light frcih Earth, at about ten 
Inches Diftance each Way, obierv- 
ing to water them, if the Seaion 
ihouid prove dry, as alio to by a 
little Mulch upon the Surface of 
the Ground, to prevent the Sun and 
Winds from drying their Roots: 
In theie Beds they may remain two 
Years, during which Time you 
fhould carefully keep them dear 
from Weeds; as alfo obferve, if any 
of 'em incline their Heads down¬ 
ward, to thruft a (mail Stake into 
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the Ground by fuch of them, and 
fallen their Heads upright thereto; 
for if they are iuftcr’d to grow on 
one-fide while young, they are rarely 
to be reduc’d to an upright figure 
again. 

When the Plants have remain’d 
in theie Beils two Years, they will 
be fit to tranfplant into the Nur- 
fery ; in order to which, you ihouid 
make choice of a Piece of freih 
light Earth not over-dry, nor too 
wet: ThisG.*ound ihouid be well 
dug, and cleans’d from Weeds, and 
Roots of Plants or Trees ; and, 
after having laid it level, you ihouid 
mark out the Rows at three Feet 
Diftance; then you ihouid take up 
the Plants carefolly, preferving a 
good Ball of Earth to their Roots, 
and plant them in the Lines at 
eighteen Inches afunder, obferving 
to mulch their Roots, and alfo to 
water them, to preierve their Roots 
from drying. The fceft Scafon for 
this Work is toward the Latter-end 
of March , or Beginning of April, 
juft before the Plants begin to (hoot; 
for if they are remov’d fooner, they 
ieldom fucceed fo well. During 
the Time they remain in this Nur- 
icry, they muft conftantly be kept 
clean from Weeds; and the Ground 
between them ihouid be dug every 
Spring, that it may be loolc for the 
Fibres of their Roots to ftrike into; 
and the Weeds will be hereby more 
cffc&ually deftroy’d than by any 
other Method: And the Roots of 
the Plants being annually cut round, 
will cauie ’em to puih out a greater 
Number of Fibres, whereby they 
wiil be much fafer to remove than 
they would be if permitted to grow 
undiilurb’d forlcvcral Years, 

You muft alfo obferve to train 
their Heads upright, and not fuf- 
fer them to grow awry, which 
they are naturally too much inclin'd 

to: 
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to: But I would by no meads ad* 
vilb the Sheering them into Pyra¬ 
mids, (as is too often practis’d) but 
rather lead 'em up for Timber 
Trees * for they will grow to a con- 
fiderable Size, provided they like 
the Soil they are planted in. 

In removing theie Trees from 
the Nurfery to the Places where 
they are deiign'd to be continu'd, 
you Ihould always obferve to do it 
juft before they Ihoot out in the 
Spring, as alfo to take them up 
with a large Ball of Earth to their 
Roots ; and when planted, the 
Ground fhouid be mulch’d, and the 
Plants ftak’d, to prevent the Wind 
from loofening them, or blowing 
'em out of the Ground. Theie 
Directions, if duly executed, will 
be fufficient, and there will be no 
Danger of not fucceeding. But 
the chief Caufe why many of theie 
Trees have fail'd, upon their being 
remov’d, was, the not doing it in 
a proper Sealon, or elfe that they 
were not carefully taken up. 

Theie Trees are very proper for 
the Sides of barren Hills, where 
few other Sorts will thrive lo well; 
and during the Summer they ap¬ 
pear very beautiful 5 but in Autumn 
they call their Leaves, whereby 
iomc People have been deceiv'd, by 
fuppoling 'em dead, and have de- 
ftroy'd 'em. 

From the wounded Bark of this 
Tree exfudes the pureft Venice Tur¬ 
pentine j and 011 the Body and 

Branches of it grows the Agaric , 
which is a Drug us'd in Medicine: 

And the Wood is very durable, and 
(by Ibme) reported to be very dif¬ 
ficult to burn. But I don't know 
how this fhouid be, to a Tree 
which abounds with Turpentine j 
tho* it is laid alio to be lo pon¬ 
derous as to fink in Water. It will 
polilh exceeding well, and is by 
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the Architects abroad much coveted* 
both for Houles and Building of 
Ships. Witfen y a Dutch Writer 
upon Naval architecture, mentions 
a Ship to be long fince found in 
the Numidian Sea, twelve Fathoms 
under Water, being chiefly built of 
this Timber and Cyprefs , both which 
Woods were reduc'd to that hard- 
nefs, as to refill the Iharpeft Tools,* 
nor was any Part of it perilh'd, tho* 
it had lain above a Thoufand Years 
fubmerg'd. And it was upon Ta¬ 
bles of this Wood that Raphael and 
feveral of the greateft Artifts eter¬ 
niz’d their Skin, before the Ufe of 
Canvas was introduced. 

LARKSPUR,* vide Delphi¬ 
nium. 

LASERPITItfM. Lafer-wort. 

This is a Kind of Umbelliferous 
Plant, of which there are Icveral 
Sorts prelerv'd in curious Botanick 
Gardens: But as they are Plants of 
little Beauty or Ufe in England , I 
fhall omit mentioning them in this 
Place. 

LATHYRUS* ChichiingVetch. 

The Char afters are , 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower , 
out of whofe Empaltment rifes the 
Pointal, cover'd -with a membrana¬ 
ceous Sheath , which afterwards be¬ 
comes a Pod, fometimes round, fome- 
times cylindrical , and at other times 
angular j to which may be added , it 
hath a comprefs’d Stalk, with a 
rais'd Rib, and a leafy Border ; and 
has only one Pair of Leaves, grow¬ 
ing on the Nerves, which terminates 
in a Tendril . 

The Species are*, 

1. Lathyru* ; latifolius . C. B. 
Broad-leav'd or Common Everlaft- 

ing Peas. 

1 . Lathyrus j latifolius, minor, 
fore majore. Boerh. Ind. Lefler 
Broad-leav'd Everlafting Peas, with 
a large Flower. 



3. La- 
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J« Lathyrus; Nar&onen- 

fit, anguftifolius. C. B. Greater 
Narrow-leaved Everlafting Peas. 

4. Lathyeus i 4 rven/u, repent , 
tubtrefus. C. B. Creeping Chich- 
liag, or Peas Earth-Nut, with a 
Tuberoie Root. 

y.. Latbyrus ; tmptanus, pLU 
fds 0roH, fiore ample ruberrimo . 
Her. Hift . Tangier Chichling, with 
a large deep-red Flower. 

6. Lathyeus ; diftepUtiph 9 
hirfiaw, mollis , 0» peranuno, 

floreodero. Heot.Cath. Broad-leav’d, 
hairy loft Ghichling, with a large 
and very beautiful purple fweet- 
fmelling Flower, commonly coll’d, 
Sweet-icented Peaj. 

There are ieveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which arc preferv’d 
in curious Botanick Gardens as Cu- 
riofiticsi but thefe here mention’d 
being the mod valu’d for their beau* 
tiful Flowers, I (hall omit the 
others, as they are Jeidom cultivated 
for Ufc or Beauty. 

The three firft Sorts are abiding 
Plants, which fend forth ftrong 
downright Roots very deep into 
the Earth} for which Reafon thev 
fhould not be often remov’d, which 
would prevent their growing ftrong, 
or producing many Flowers. 

They are propagated by Seeds, 
which 'fhould be Town the Begin¬ 
ning of March , upon a Bed of light 
frefh Earth, covering them about 
half an Inch deep. But the beft 
Method is, to make a (hallow Drill 
in the Ground, and then drop the 
Seeds therein about fix Inches Di- 
ftancc *, thefe Drills fhould be a Foot 
afunder, for the Conveniency of 
hoeing and cleaning the Ground 
between them ; which mull con- 
ftantly be done, otherwiie the 
Weeds will over-bear and deftroy 
them ; but thev will require no 
farther Care, being very hardy 

Vor.. II. 
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Pints, until the Spring following* 
at which Time, (viz. in March) 
juft before they begin to (hoot, the 
Roots fhould be carefully taken up, 
and tranfplantcd where they are to 
continue, placing them at kail two 
Feet afunder, otherwife they will 
over-run each other, or whatever 
other Plants (land near them. If 
the Seafbn fhould prove dry, you 
muft give them fome Water, to 
fettle the Earth to their Roots; 
which fhould be now-and-then re¬ 
peated, if it continue dry Weather, 
until the Plants have taken Root: 
after which, they’ll require no far¬ 
ther Culture but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and in the Sum¬ 
mer-time to fupport them with 
ftrong Stakes, otherwife they'll trail 
.upon the Ground and roe the 
Branches, and deftroy whatever 
Plants grow near them. 

Theic Plants are very proper to 
plant againft a dead Hedge, where 
thev will run over it, and if they 
be kept train’d up, will cover it in 
the Summer, and in fuch Places 
they will produce great Quantities 
of Flowers; but if they are planted 
in a Flower-Garden, they muft 
have a great deal of Room, and in 
Summer fhould have very ftrong 
Stakes plac’d down by them, to 
which they muft be clolely fatten'd, 
otherwife they wijl ramble and trail 
upon the Ground, and appear very 
unfightly : for if the Ground be 
good in which they are planted, 
and the Roots are very ftrong, they 
will fometimes grow eight or ten 
Feet high in a Seafon, and produce 
abundance of Flowers, which are 
very ornamental in Bafbns Or Pots 
of Flowers, to place in Chinmies 
or other Parts of large Rooms. 
Thefe produce* their Flowers^in 
June and July, and their Seeds are 
perfe&cd in Augufi, their green 
C N leaves 
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* 

tarn decay in Autumn and rift 
again the fuccceding Spring, their 
Roots continuing good for many 
Tears: They delight moft in a 
light Soil, not too dry nor over 
wet, but will grow in almoft any 
Soil or Situation, but bell in that 
which is expos’d to the Sum 

The firll Sort is moft common- 

S f cultivated in the Englijh G&r- 
ens, but the ftcond is much pre¬ 
ferable to that, as being of hum¬ 
bler Growth, never rifing above 
five Feet high, and (b is more pro¬ 
per lor Flower-Gardens, and the 
Flowers arc much larger, and of a 
deeper red Colour, and commonly 
are produc'd in larger Clufters. 
The third Sort is feldom propaga¬ 
ted in Flower-Gardens, tho' tor 
Variety it Ihould have a Place a- 
mongft other large Plants. The 
Flowers of this Kind are fmaller, 
and of a purple Colour. 

The tuberofe-rooted Sort is pre¬ 
fer v’d as a Curiofity in many Gar¬ 
dens, tho* there is no great Beauty 
in its Flowers. This may be pro¬ 
pagated either by Seeds, as the o- 
thers, or by its Roots, which in¬ 
crease very taft under-ground, and 
is an abiding. Plant, but Ihould not 
be plac’d amongft other curious 
Flowers, for the Roots propaga¬ 
ting under-ground, will come up 
and fpread over whatever Plants 
grow near them.^ 

The fifth and lixth Sorts are an¬ 
nual Plants, which arc propagated 
only by Seeds : Thefe may be iown 
in March, in the Places where they 
arc to remain for good, being Plants 
that feldom will grow it trans¬ 
planted; except it be done while 
they are very young: Thefe fhould 
be either fown near a Pale, Wall, 
or Efpalier, to which they may. be 
train’d; or if fown in the' open 
Borders, fliouid hav* Stakes plac'd 
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by them, to which they Ihould be* 
faften'd, otherwife they will trail 
upon the Ground and appear very 
unfightly, which is the only Cul¬ 
ture thefe Plants require, except 
the clearing them from Weeds: 
They produce their Flowers in Jw* 
ly, and their Seeds are perfc&ed in 
Augufl and September: 

But the beft Method to have* 
them very ftrong, is, to low their 
Seeds in Augujt , under a warm 
Wall or Hedge, where they will 
come up in Autumn , and abide the 
Winter very well; and thefe will 
begin to flower in May, and conti¬ 
nue to produce frelh Flowers until 
July or later, according to the 
Heat of the Scafon: and one of 
thefe autumnal Plants will be as 
large as four or five of thofe fown 
in the Spring, and produce ten. 
times the Number of Flowers; 
and upon thefe Plants 1 you’ll always 
have good Seeds, whcnfbm crimes 
the other will mifearry: However, 
’tis very proper to fow their Seeds 
at two or three different Seafons, 
in order to continue their Flowers 
the longer, for the late planted 
ones will, continue blowing until 
the Froft prevents them. 

The fweet-feented Sort is the 
moft valuable, both for the Beauty 
and Fragrancy of its Flowers. 

LAVATERA. 

The Characltrs are; 

The Leaf, Flower, Style, and Cttpt 
of the Flower, have the Appearance 
of a Mallow: The Stile becomes a 
Fruit which is arm'd in Front with 
a hollow Shield: The Seeds , which, 
are flrap'd like a Kidney , growing to 
the inner Fart . 

The Species are ,* 

i . Lavatera ; folio & facie Al - 
theta. Town . Lavatera, with the 
Leaf and Face of Marfh-mallow. 


a. Lava- 
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i. Lavatera 5 fdm & fitch Al¬ 
thea, fiorc albo, Lavatera, with 
the Leaf and Face of Marftunallow, 
and a white Flower. 

3. Lavatera j Africa**, fieri 
psdeherrimo. Boerh. Ind, African 
Lavatera, with a moil beautiful 
Flower. 

Thefe are all annual Plants, which 
are propagated by Seeds: The Sea- 
<bn for lowing 'em is m March, 
upon a Bed offreih light Earths 
and when the Plants are come up, 
you muft carefully clear them from 
Weeds; and in very dry Weather 
they muft be now-and-then re- 
frefh’d with Water. When they 
are about two Inches high, you 
muft tranfplant them into the Pla¬ 
ces where they are defign’d to re¬ 
main, which ihouid be in the Mid¬ 
dle of the Borders in the Flower- 
Garden, for if the Soil be good, 
they will grow two or three Feet 
high: In tranfplanting them, you 
muft take ’em up very carefully, 
preferring a Ball of Earth to their 
Roots, otherwife they are apt to 
mifcarry: And alio water and (hade 
them until thev have taken Root ; 
after which they will require no 
other Care but to clear them from 
Weeds, and to fatten them to 
Stakes to prevent their being in¬ 
jur’d by ftrong Winds. You may 
alio few their Seeds in Autumn; 
and when the Plant6 are come up, 
you (SouId tranfplant them into 
fmall Pots, which, towards the 
End of Oftober, ihouid be plac’d 
into a common Hot-bed Frame, 
where the Plants being defended 
from fcvere Frofts, will abide the 
Winter very well; and in the 
Spring you may (hake them out 
of the Pots, and plant them into 
larger, or clfe into the full Groupd, 
where they may remain to flower: 
The Plants thus manag’d, will be 
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,and flower ftronger and earlier 
thin thofe (own in the Spring, and 
from thefe you will conftantly have 
good Seeds; whereas thofe fown 
in the Spring do (bmetimes mif¬ 
carry. 

Thefe produce their Flowers in 
Jam, July and Augufi, and their 

Seeds ripen foon after. 

They arc very ornamental Plants 
in a fine Garden, when plac'd a- 
mong other Annuals, either in Pots 

or Borders; their Flowers are very 
like thofe of the Malle*, but are 
larger and of a more beautiful Co¬ 
lour* 

LAVENDULA; Lavender. 

The Characters are; 

It is cm ef the vertulUote Plants, 
whofe Flower confifis ef me Leaf, 
which is divided bate two Lips ; the 
Ubper-lip /landing upright, is rosmd- 
ijh , and for the mofi Part bifid \ but 
the Underdip is cut into three Seg¬ 
ments, which are almeft equal: 
Thefe Flowers are difpos’d in Whorles, 
and are collected into a /lender Spike 
upon the Top of the Stalks • 

The Species are ; 

i* Lavendula; latifoli 4. C. B* 
Common broad-leav’d Lavender* 

1. Lavendula; angufitfolia , C 
#. Common narrow-leav’d Laven¬ 
der commonly call’d Spike La¬ 
vender. 

3. Lavendula ; latifilia, fierilis • 
Mort, Hift. Broad-leav’d barren La¬ 
vender. 

4. Lavendula ; angufiifdia , / lo ¬ 
re albo, C, B, P. Narrpw-leav'd 

Lavender, with white Flowers. 

y. Lavendula; folio dijfedo . C, 

B. Cut-lcav'd Lavender. 

6. Lavendula; folio di/fefto. fie¬ 
ri albo . Boerh, Ind, Cut-leav’d La¬ 
vender, with a white Flower. 

7. Lavendula ; folio longiori te- 
nnisfs & elegantius diftflo. Tour*. 
Lavender with a longer and more 

C a beautiful 
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Wautiful fine cut licit, commonly 
Canary Lavender. 

The firft of thefe Species, tho # 
▼cry common in moll Parts of £#» 
rope, yet in England is rarely to 
be found, notwithftanding it is as 
eafily propagated as any of the o- 
ther Sorts. 

The fccond is the mod com¬ 
mon Sort in the Engltfh Gardens, 
being propagated for medicinal 
Ufes, &c. 

The third Sort is a- Degeneracy 
from the fccond, having much 
broader and greener Leaves, but 
rarely ever flowers while it conti¬ 
nues with the Leaves broad; but 
whenever it flowers, the Leaves 
of that Part of the Plant become 
narrow again. 

The fourth Sort ivalfo a Variety 
of the fecond, from which it dif¬ 
fers in the Colour of the Flowers, 
which in this Sort are white, and 
thofe of the iecond are blue. 

Thefe are ail propagated by Cut¬ 
tings or Slips; the bell Seaton for 
which is in March , when you 
fhould plant them in a fhady Situa¬ 
tion; or at lead (hade them with 
Mats until they have taken Root; 
after which they may be expos’d 
to the Sun, and when they have 
obtain’d Strength, may be remov’d 
to the Places where they are de- 
lign’d to remain: Thcfie Plants will 
abide the longed in a dry, gravel¬ 
ly, or dony Soil, in which they 
will endure oar fevered Winters, 
tho’ they will grow much fader in 
the Summer, if 'they are planted 
upon a rich, light, moid Soil, but 
then they are generally dedroy’d in 
Winter; not are the Plants half ih 
drong feented, or fit for medicinal 
Ufes as thofe which grow upon 
the mod barren, rocky Soil. 

The fird and fecond Sorrs may 
alio be propagated from Seeds, 
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which fhould be fown in March 
upon a dry undung’d Soil; anA 
when the Pants are come up, they 
muft be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds, until they are about two 
Inches high, when they fhould be 
tranfplanted into other Beds, allow¬ 
ing them a Foot Didance each 
Way: In thefe Beds they may re¬ 
main, to be cut for Ufe; or you. 
may afterwards tranfplant them 
into dry Borders or Beds, m any 
other Place where you would have 
them ftand, obferving never to 
dung the Ground where they are 
planted, which would caufe them, 
to grow vigoroufly in Summer, 
but will haften their Decay, as was 
before obfervM. 

Thefe Plants were formerly in 
ufe to make Edgings to Borders 
in Gardens; for which Purpofc 
they are by no means proper: for 
they will grow too large for fuch 
Defigns; and if they are often cut 
in very dry Weather, they are fob- 
je& to decay, and in hard Winters 
they arc very often kill’d, fo that 
the Edging will not be compleat; 
befides, thefe Plants do greatly cx- 
haud the Goodnefs oi the Soil, 
whereby the Plants in the Borders 
wil be depriv’d of their Nourifh- 
rifhmcnt; fo that they fhould ne¬ 
ver be planted in a fine Garden a- 
mongd other choice Plants or 
Flowers, but rather be plac’d in 
Beds in the Phyfick-Garden: Thefe 
Plants produce their Flowers in 
Jmt and July, at which Time 
they fhould be gather’d and dry’d 
in a fhady Place, and preferv’d dry 
for Ufe. 

* The fifth, fixth and feventh Sorts, 
are commonly fbwn every Spring, 
on Borders or Beds of light, freih 
Earth; and when the Plants come 
up, they may be tranfplanted into 
other Borders of the Flower-Gar¬ 
den, 
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lien, or into Pots, to remain for 
good, where they will produce 
their Flowers in July and Auguft, 
and their Seeds arc ripe (oon after. 
Thefe are pretty Plants to place in 
large Borders amongit other Plants 
ior Variety, but they are never 
us'd with us : They may alio be 
preierv'd over the Winter, if plac’d 
into a Green-hou ft in Autumn, 
which is the fiircft Method to ob¬ 
tain good Seeds from the ftventh 
Sort, which rarely ripens Seeds the 
firft Year ; but they ftldom conti¬ 
nue longer than two Years with 
ns, and many Times (if they have 
produc’d Seeds the hr it Year) they 
will not continue longer. Theft 
Plants will fometimes grow from 
Cuttings, but then the Cuttings 
muft be ftrong and inclinable to be 
woody, for if they are very (oft 
and fpungy, they ftldom fuccccd; 
■and they (hould alio be plac’d upon 
a moderate Hot-bed, which will 



(ary to preftrve the Sorts which 
might otherwift be in Danger of 

-being loft. 

LAUREOLA -, vide Thymdea. 
LAUROCERASUS* The Laurel 

cor Cherry-Bay. 

The CharaBers are; 

It hath bread, thick, finning, t- 

vtr-green Lewes, fomewhat like theft 

if the Bay-Tree : lie Cup of the 
Mower is hollow and Fmnel-fhstfd, 
Jpreading .open at the Top, and is 
derided into five farts : The flower 
cosfifis of five Leaves , which expand 
in Form of a Roft, having many 
Stamina in the Center: The Fruit 
(which are like thofe ef the Cherry- 
Tree) are produc'd m Munches, and 
the Stone is longer and narrower 
than that ef the Cherry* 

The Species arc; 

«. LaUROCERAI ¥f I Cluf. &ifi 9 


The common Laurel or Cherry- 

Bay. 

a. Lauroceraius j filth ex alba 
variegatis. Cat . Plant. Angl. The 
White-ftrip’d Laurel. 

Laurocerasvs* film ex Isetoo 
variegatis. Cat. Plant . Angl. The 
Yellow-itrip’d Laurel 

4. Laurocerasus ; Lufitanks , 
minor. Tourn. The Dwarf Portu¬ 
gal Laurel, call'd Aiarero. 

The firft Sort is very common 
in moft EngUfh Gardens, and was 
formerly in greater Requeft than 
it is at preftnt, when theft Trees 
were planted again!! North-walls 
to cover them $ as alfo in the Par¬ 
terre-Garden, where they were fre¬ 


quently (hcer’d up to form Pyra¬ 
mids and Globes, for which Pur- 
poft, this was one of the moft 
improper Trees; for the Leaves 
being very large, they were cut in 
divers Places by the Sheers, which 
render'd themunftghtly: But though 
this Plant is very improper for 
(uch V fes, yet it is valuable for plan* 
ting upon the Sides of coM barren 
Hills, where it will grow to a 
large Magnitude, and make a fine 
Appearance through the whole 
Year, and in fuch Situations it will 
rift to a large Tree. 

They are eafily propagated by 
planting Cuttings in ftfiy, in a fha- 
dy, moift Border, where they will 
loon take Root; and in the Spring 
following may be remov’d into the 
Nurftry, planting them three Feet 
diftance Row from Row, and two 
Feet afunder in the Rows, obftrv- 
ing to dear them from Weeds, 
and to dig the Ground annually be¬ 
tween the Rows, and prune oft 
their under Branches, to make 
them aipire in Height; and when 
they have remain'd in this Place 
three Years, they will be fit to 
traniplanc into the Places where 
P 3 ” they 
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they art to continue. The heft 
Scafon for tranfplanting thefe Trees 
is in April, juft before they begin 
to Ihoot; but in taking them up, 
you muft always obferve to pre¬ 
serve a Ball of Earth to their 
Roots: and when they are plan* 
ted, you muft mulch the Ground 
round their Stems to preferve it 
from drying, and refrefli them of* 
ten with Water (efpecially if the 
Scafon be dry) until they have ta¬ 
ken Root, after which, they will 
require but very little Culture. 

But if you defign thefe Tree; 
For large Standards, the be ft Me¬ 
thod is to propagate them from 
the Berries, which will eafily rife, 
and will Sooner grow to large 
Trees than thofe propagated by 
Cuttings. The Manner of fowing 
theft Seeds is as follows 5 You 
fhould dig and prepare a Bed or 
two (according to the Quantity of 
Seeds you have to fow) and level 
the Ground very even i then fow 
the Berries thereon foon after they 
arc ripe, covering them over about 
an Inch thick with light Earth: 
In the Spring the young Plants 
will appear i at which Time you 
muft carefully dear them from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather often 
refrdb them with Water, which 
will greatly promote their Growth: 
theft Plants (if they have made a 
good Pragrefs) will be fit to trans¬ 
plant the iuccceding Spring ; when 
you muft prepare ioroe frefh Beds, 
into which they ihould be remov'd, 
planting them rcu Inches or a Foor 
aiund'er each way, obierviag to 
water them, and lay a little Mulch 
about their Roots: In theft Beds 
they may continue two Years s af¬ 
ter which they fhould be remov'd 
cither into the Places where.they 
vc ro remain, or ia a Nurlery, as 
was before directed. 
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There are fomc People, who 
advife the Budding of this Tree 
upon the common Black-Cherry- 
Stock, iu order to render it more 
vigorous i but as 1 have never yet 
ften any large Treep which were 
thus rais’d, fo I can’t fey how 
well it will fuccecd, though I 
have often ften the Cherry grafted 
00 this Tree, and this grafted up* 
on the Cherry, both which have 
taken very well'* but I much doubt 
whether they will join fb well to¬ 
gether, as to add to the Stature of 
the Tree, efpecially fince we find 
that mod Sorts of Fruit-Trees 
grow much larger when they are 
inher’d to remain ungrafted as they 
come from Seeds, than thofe which 
are budded or grafted. 

The Berries of this Tree are by 
feme put into Brandy to make Ra¬ 
tafia, for which Purpofe it is great¬ 
ly preferr’d to Aprtcock Stones, gi¬ 
ving the Brandy a much pleafentcr 
bitter Tafte, and by feme tne Leaves 
are us’d for the feme Purpofe j but 
this fhould be cautioufly done, 
fince, by Iome late Accounts from 
Ireland, we are inform’d, that the 
diftill d Water of thefe Leaves is 
found to be poiibnous. Which 
Account has been fince confirmed 
by feveral Experiments, which have 
been made in London. 

Thefe Berries are much coveted 
by divers Sorts of Birds, for which 
Reafbn feme of the Trees fhould 
be planted in the Clumps, where 
you intend a Shelter for Birds to 
harbour, and their Leaves remain¬ 
ing always green, will be of great 
Ule to thefe Inhabitants in Win¬ 
ter j fb that iuch Plantations will 
be well ftor'd with Black-birds, 
Thrujhes, and nflrny other Sorts of 
Singing-Birds, to the no fmali Plea- 
furc o t fuch Places. 

The 
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The two variegated Kinds may 
he propagated by Cuttings, or by 
budding or grafting them on the 
plain Sort; hut thefc muft con- 
'ftantly be planted on a poor Soil, 
•otherwife they will become plain 
again. Theft are pretty Varieties 
amongft other variegated Plants. 

The TortugM, Dwarf Laurel is 
iomewhat tenderer than the com¬ 
mon Sort, and is fubjedfc to be in¬ 
jured by ftverc Frofts, but will 
'endure our ordinary Winters a- 
broad very Well. This is propaga¬ 
ted in the fame Manner as the 
common Sort, bur will not grow 
near lb larger however, it is very 
proper to intermix with Ever¬ 
greens of middling Growth, where, 
if it be planted on a dry Soil, and 
has a warm Situation, it will fiand 
'the Tell of our Winters very well. 
TAURUS j The Bay-Tree. 

The CharaBets arc; 

It hath a Flower confifiing of one 
Leaf, which is Jhap’d like a Tunnel, 
~*nd divided into four $r five Seg¬ 
ments , the Male Flowers (which sere 
froduc'd on fefarate Trees from the 
Female) have eight Stamina, which 
are branched into Arms ; the Ova- 
ay of the Female Flowers becomes a 
Berry, inclofmg a fingle S.ed within 
a homy Shell , which is cover'd with 
A Skin. 

The Species ares 

i. Lavrusj vulgaris* C. B. The 

•common Bay, with Male Flowers. 

a. Laurus; vulgaris, Fctmma. 
Jtoerhm Ind, The common Fruit- 
bearing Bay-Tree. 

3- La ur us; vulgaris, folio ele- 
gantiffim* variegate aureo . Boerh. 
Ind. * The Gold-ftrip’d Bay-Tree; 
vulgo. 

4. Laurus ; vulgaris , folio undu- 
Iflto. H. It. Far . The common 
Bay-Tree, with waved Leaves, and 
#lale Flowers. 
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f. Laurus; vulgaris folk undu¬ 
late, fiemina . Boerh. Ind. The Ber¬ 
ry-bearing Bay-Tree, with waved 

Leaves. 

6. Laurus ; tenmfolia . Tab. Icon. 
Mas. The Narrow-lcav’d Bay, with 

Male Flowers. 

7. Laurus; tenuifolia, Fctmina . 
Boerh. Ind. The Narrow-leav’d 

Berry-bearing Bay-Tree. 

8. Laurus; latiori folio . Lstgd. 
Mas. The Broad-leav’d Bay-Tree, 

with Male Flowers. 

9. Laurus; latifolia, Fctmina. 

Boerh. Ind. The Bioad-leav’d Ber¬ 
ry-bearing Bay-Tree# 

10. Laurus; Indie*. Fort . Far- 
nef. Aid. The Broad-leav’d Indian 
Bay-Tree, commonly call'd WiM 
Cinnamon. 

The firft and ftcond Sorts are 
old Inhabitants of the Englifb Gar¬ 
dens; and as they are Varieties ob¬ 
tained from the fame Seeds, lb 
they are promiftuoufly cultivated, 
and are not to be di&tnguifhcd a- 
funder until they have produc’d 
Flowers. 

Theft Plants are propagated ei¬ 
ther from Seeds, or by laying down 
the tender Branches, which will 
take Root in one Year’s Time, 

and may then be taken off, and 
tranfplanted either into a Nurfery, 

or the Places where they arc de- 
fign*d to remain. But if you would 
propagate them from Seeds, you 
muft gather them from the Trees 
in January (at which Time they 
commonly are ripe) and preferve 
them, in Sand until the Beginning 
of March, when you muft prepare a 
Bed of light, dry Earth, which fhould 
be htuated in a warm Place where 
the Plants may be defended from 
the North and Eaft Winds: This 
Bed be levclTd exactly even, and 
then draiw fome ftiall Furrpws 
crofs it at about eight Inches Di- 
C 4 fUacc, 
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ftance, and an Inch deep, it > 
which you Ihould drop the Sail 
about two Inches afundcr, then 
cover them with Earth * and if 
the Seafon Ihould prove very dry, 
you muft often rcfrclh them with 
Water. In about two Months 
Time the young Plants will ap¬ 
pear above-ground, when you muft 
carefully clear them from Weeds j 
and in dry Weather if you refrefh 
them with Water, it will greatly 
promote their Growth: In theie 
Beds they fhould continue two 
Years, by which Time they will 
“be large enough to tranfolant $ you 
muft therefore make Choice of a 
warm dry Spot of Ground, which 
ihould be well dug and cleans’d 
from Weeds and Roots of Trees, 
&e. and laid even; then mark out 
the Lines three Feet diftant from 
each other j and having taken up 
the Plants carefully with a Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, you muft 
plant them exa&iy ftrait in the 
Rows, at eighteen Inches aiiinder, 
obferving to water them well, as 
alio to lay feme Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground, near the 
Stems, to preferve the Ground 
from drying too fift. The beft 
Sealon for removing thefe Trees is 
in April, juft before they begin to 

ftlOOt. 

During the Time thefe Plants 
remain in the Nurlery, you my ft 
obferve to keep them clear from 

Weeds, digging the Ground be¬ 
tween the Rows every Spring j as 

alfo to faften the Shoots of the 
Plants to ftrait Stakes, to prevent 

their growing crooked and un- 
fightly i and alfo obferve to prune 
otf the Under-flioots, to make them 
advance in Height: Bot I can by 
no Means recommend the fhecring 
of thefe Plants into conical or py¬ 
ramidal Figures (as is the general 
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Pra&ice) for the fame Reafon as I 
gave for the Laurel, viz,, that the 
Leaves being large, are cut in Pie¬ 
ces, whereby the Plants are ren¬ 
der’d very unfightly ; but rather, 
that they ihould be improved, (b 
as to make large Trees, to which 
they are naturally diipos'd to grow, 
could we prevent the Sheers from 
perpetually gnawing them. 

Thefe Trees are very proper to 
plant upon the warm Sides of dry 
Hills, where they may be protect¬ 
ed from the feverc Biafts of the 
North and Eaft Winds 5 in which 
Situations I have fcen feme of 
thefe Trees unward of thirty Feet 
in Height, which is a plain Indi¬ 
cation of their large Growth. 

But I know it will be objeded, 
that thefe Trees are often deftroy’d 
by hard Winters, and fb arc im¬ 
proper to make large Plantations of 
in England . That they have been 
fometimes kill’d by fevere Winters, 
1 can’t deny: but if they are 
brought up thus hardily, aj , 
been dire&ed, and not fbeerd, I 
dare affirm they will refit the fe¬ 
vered Cold of our Climate, when 
grown to a moderate Age, provi¬ 
ded they are planted in a dry Soil, 
in which tho* their Leaves fhouki 
be entirely fhrivell’d by extreme 
Cold, yet, if permitted to remain 
undifturb’d, they will fhoot again 
in the fucceediug Summer, as I 
have more than once experienc’d. 
Add .in the hard Winter, Amm 
17 2S, when mod of . the 
Trtes feem'd to be deftroy’d which 
grew abungd r and many People 
were \io mconfiderate as. to dig 
them up. and, throw them away, 
it was obferyahle, that .all thole 
which were permitted to Hand, 
did fhoot out again in the {Succeed¬ 
ing Summer, and recover’d their 
ufeal Verdure. Which ihould cau- 
; tioa 
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tkm every Perfoo, not to be over* 
bafty in condemning Trees to the 
Fire, but to wait for the SucocXs 
of a whole Seafim, before they are 
pull’d up. 

Bay-l**vtt dry*d and reduc'd to 
Powder, as much as will cover an 
Half-Crown, being drank in a Glafs 
of White-Wine, are ftid ftUom to 
fail of evitf an Ague: Theft 
Leaves are alio uftd in divers Sau¬ 
ces in the Kitchen, and the Berries 
arc often ufed in Medicine. 

The Gold-ftrip*d Bay is much 
taacc tender than the common Sort ; 
for which Reafon ft muft be plant¬ 
ed in Pots, and hous'd in Winter 
with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. and muft 
be plac’d fo as to have as much free 
Air in mild Weather as poflible, and 
will require to be frequently water'd. 
This Plant may be propagated by 
Layers, or by Budding it upon the 
Common Bay: but you muft not 
plant it into very rich Earth, which 
will caoft it to grow vigoroufly, 
whereby it will become quite plain; 
but, on the contrary, let it have 
a frefh light fandy Soil, in which it 
will very wdl prderve its beautiful 
Stripe. 

The 4th, yth, 6th, 7th, 8th and 
pth Sons are commonly prderv'd 

in Plots or Tubs, and plac'd m the 
Greets houfe with Orange, Myrtles, 

he. But I dare lay, either of theft 

Sorts will thrive in the open Air, 
if planted in a warm dry Soil, and 
defended from the North and Eaft 
Winds; but cfpecially the Broad- 
leav'd Sort, winch 1 have expe¬ 
rienc'd, will endure more Cold than 
the common Bay. But as they are 
left common, fo they are generally 
prderv'd with more Que ; tho* 
they may either of them be propa¬ 
gated in aa great Plenty as the com¬ 
mon Sort, other by Layers or Seeds ; 
for they will beas great Plenty of 
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Berries, provided they are not kept 
feeertl i and theft Berries will rite 
foil as wdl, and, many times, out- 
grow the common Bay, as I have 
frequently obferv’d: fo that why 
we have not theft Trees in as great 
Plenty as the common Sort, is only 
owing to their not being props- 
gftteci and planted abroad; moft 
People imagining, becauft they have 
been hitherto treated with great 
Care, that therefore they will not 
endure the Odd. Which is a great 
Miftake; for we have found, by 
repeated Triak which have been 
made within a few Years paft, that 
many of thofe Plants which had 
been nurs’d up in Grccn-houfes, 
with great Care (whereby their 
Roots were confin’d, and the Plants 
circumfrrib’d and ftarv’d in their 
Growth) when planted abroad, have 
made great Progreft, and defy* 
the moft feme Cold of our Cli¬ 
mate to injure them: Which is a 
great Encouragement to proceed 
in our Trials ot this Kind; finer, by 
this Method, we may naturalize « 
great Variety of valuable Trees aqj 
Plants to our Country, which may 
hereafter be found of great Benefit. 
Nor fhould we be difeourag’d, if. 
in the fir ft: Attempt, we fhould not 
foccced fo wdl as we might wifhg 
for, by fcveral Eflays, we may over¬ 
come the Difficulty; and then the 
Pleafure of having Denizen’d any 
Exotic k Trees, willfufficiendy com- 
penftte the Trouble, fince hereby 
we eftabliih living Monuments of 
Praifc. 

The JnSan Bay is too tender to 
endure our Gold Winters abroad as 
yet: Though 1 doubt not but that 
when theft Plants are very ftrong 
and woody, and fome Care taken 
in their firft Expofure, they may be 
brought to thrive in the open Air; 
which, if once obtain’d, fo as to 

have 
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have Seeds produc’d in Englmi, 
the Off-fpring will be better inured 
to our Climate. And if this Plant 
can be once well naturalized, fb as 
to grow as in the warmer Parts ef 
Europe, it will be one of the nobieft 
JEver-grecns, for Shade and Beauty, 
me ever obtain’d; for it is natu¬ 
rally a very ftrait-growing Tree, and 
the Leaves are very broad, and of a 
fhinmg green -001010*, which ren¬ 
ders it very agreeable. 

This Plant is propagated bySeeds, 
(which are cafily procur’d from 
Eortugal, where thefe Trees grow 
in great Plenty) they fhould be put 
into Pots fill’d with ffefh light 
Earth, and plung’d into a gentle 
Hot-bcd, to facilitate their Growth; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
you fhould remove the Pots into 
another moderate Hot-bed, to for¬ 
ward them, where they ihould re¬ 
main uptil the Beginning of June, 
when you muft harden them by 
degrees, to endure the open Air, 
into which they fhould be remov’d 
about the Middle of that Month, 
observing to place the Pots in a well- 
ihelter’d Situation, and in dry Wea¬ 
ther you .mud often refrefh them 
with Water. The Beginning of 
October you mud remove the Pots 
into the Green-houfe, placing them 
■near the Windows, that the Plants 
pjay have as much free Air as poifi- 
blc in mild Weather^ and obfrrve 
that they do not fuffer with Drought, 
for they will require to be frequently 
*efrefh\l with Water. In April fol¬ 
lowing you muff take the Plants 
out of the Pots, preferving the 
Earth to their Roots, and put each 
inro a ieparate Pot fill’d with the 
befbre-mention’d frefb light Earth; 
Then plunge them into a moderate 
Hot-bed for a Month or fix Weeks, 
to liaften thejr taking Robt ; which 
done, you mult harden them^gain. 
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and carpofe them to the open Air, 
is before: And in Winter they muff 
be hous’d again, obferviog the Di¬ 
rections before given. After five 
or for Years thus managing them, 
Xftill obferviog every Year ‘to let 
them continue longer out of the 
Houfe in Autumn, than the pro¬ 
ceeding), you ihould m April plant 
fomeof them into the fiiLI Ground, 
in a warm wcll-fhclter’d Situation, 
•that they may have good Rooting 
in the Ground before the Winter 
comes on : And in Autumn you 
mud lay a little Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground, to prevent 
the Froft from penetrating to their 
Roots. But if the Winter follow¬ 
ing fhould prove feve»e, you fhould 
twift a Band of Hay or Straw 
round their Stems, which will be 
of great Service to .proteCfc them 
from Cold : And after they have 
endured two or three Winters 2- 
broad, they will be pretty much 
out of Danger $ for tho’ a very hard 
Winter may afterwards kill 
of their Branches, - yet they will 
(hoot again the following Summer. 

LAURUS ALEX AN DRiN A * 
vide Rufcus. 

LAURUS TINUSj We Tinas. 

LAWN, is a great Plain in a 
Park, or a fpacious Plain adjoining 

to a noble Seat. 

As to the Dimenfions of ir, it 
fhould be as large as the Ground 
will permit; but never lefs, if pof- 
iible, than thirty or forty Acres. 

As to the Situation or a Lawn, it 
will be beft to be in the Front of 
the Houfe, and to lie open to the 
neighbouring Country, and not peat 
up with Trees. 

If the Houfe front the Eafr, it 
will be mod convenient, becaufc 
the Rooms will be fhaded in the 
Afternoon; and fo the Obje&s to 
be yiev/d from the Houfe will be 

much 
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much, beautify'd by the Sun's j 

spoil them in the Afternoon: For 
it the beft Room o t the Houfe 
front the Lawn, as it always (hould 
do, the Afternoon being the molt 
ufual Time for People of Fafhion 
to (blace them (elves in (iich Rooms, 
then the Afternoon Sun wiH not be 
offenfivc to rhofe Rooms § nor will 
the Profpcdfc be interrupted, but 
render'd more pleafant : whereas, 
were it on the Weft Side of the 
Houfe, the Sun by (hining from 
the Obje&, and dire&ly againft 
thofe Rooms, would by both hin¬ 
der the Prolpc&i and the Genera¬ 
lity of Prolpe&s are moft pleafant 
when the Sun (hines upon them. 

Bcfides, there is another Incon- 
venieney i if the Lawn be on the 
Weft Side of the Houfe, it will 
give the more way to the Weft Wind 
(which is commonly the greateft) 
to injure the Houfe, by its having a 
free Paflageto it. 

If the Lawn be on the South 
Side of the Houfe, it may do well 
enough, for the Reafeos before- 
mmuon'd ; for the Sun's Rays being 
then darted obliquely, will not 
much interrupt the Profpeft; and 
the Sun (hining moft part of the 
Day on that Side of the Houfe, will 
(till add to the Beauty of that Front, 
which ought to be the beft Frpnt 
in the Houfe; therefore a Lawn on 
that Side will much help the Pro- 
fpe& of the Houfe. 

It will not be at all convenient 
to have the Lawn on the iNorth 
Side of the Houfe, bccaufe it will 
lay the Houfe too open to the Cold 
North Winds, therefore it will 
be more eligible to plant Wilder- 
neftes and Woods on the Weft and 
North Sides of the Houfe. 

If the Figure of the Houfe be 
built in this Form, ffi, or any other, 
the Front may be on both Sides the 
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Houfe alike, making an Angle at 
the Middle of the Front, or atdbme 
Court Gate right before it, and 
breaking off at a convenient Di- 
ftance from the Houfe. 

As to the Figure of a Lawn , the 
Square is a very proper one, and if 
it be bounded with Walks it may 
not* be much amifs, though I ra¬ 
ther recommend an open Lawni 
but if Peribns chufc to have it 
bounded, a (ingle Row of Elm Trees 
fet at a good Diftancc one front 
another, will not look ami(s, and 
being fo placed, they will the better 
(hew the Shape of their Heads, but 
however, the Front ot the Lawn 
(hould be left open, except the 
Lawn fall very much from the 
Houfe. 

If Pcrfons will, there may be 
three Avenues breaking out at three 
Angles; or one at the Angle oppo- 
fite to the Houfe, and if the Lawn 
be a riling Ground to the Houfe, 
feme Trees fet thin upon it will 
not look unplcafant. If the Lawn 
be a Circle, it may not be annift; 
but then it ought to break off 
before it comes againft the Front. 

Neither is a Triangle a very im¬ 
proper Figure for a Lawn, but if fo, 
the Angle which leads to the Front 
muft not be too acute; but it 
(hould rather be obtufe or right- 
angled, at the Angie that is next to 
the Front. 

If the Lawn be bounded with 
Trees, Lime Trees are very proper 
for that Purpofe, bccaufe they are 
Trees that will grow well in any 
Soil, if Care be taken in the Plant¬ 
ing of them; and bcfides that, all 
the Trees will grow in a very fine 
Shape, appearing as though they 
were cut, if they are not too thick 
planted, and you will have a Pro- 
ipe& of the adjoining Country be¬ 
tween their Stems, dpccially if 

their 
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their Hoads arc pruned iip to a re*- 
fonablc Height ; but if that Part of 
the Country upon which you look 
is not agreeable, then you fbodd 
bound the View with a riling Plan¬ 
tation of Trees, formed into an 
Amphitheatre^ which will be very 
agreeable. 

The Elm is a very proper Tree 
for planting of Lawns, having a fine 
green Leaf, and if the Ground be 
natural to it, it will grow to a 
large Tree and (trait, if it be (till 
kept pruned as it ought to be. 

The Beech makes a (lately Tree 
where it likes the Ground, alio the 
Chelhut, the Walnut and the Black- 
Cherry Tree, for where they like 
the Ground, they are not only quick 
Growers, but repreient a very de¬ 
lightful Scene in the Spring, when 
cioath’d in their white Attire* 

Firs and Pines do very wdl, if 
the Ground be datable to them, 
and thefe being always Green, afford 
a conftant Pleafurc both in Winter 
and Summer. 

LAYERS: Many Trees may be 
propagated by Layers, the Ever¬ 
greens about Bartholomew-tide, and 
other Trees about the Month of 

Yebruary. 

This is to be performed by Bit¬ 
ing the Branches a little way, and 
laying them under the Mould about 
half a Foot* the Ground (hould fird 
be made very light, and after they 
arc laid, they fhould have a little 
Water given them. 

If they do not comply wdl in 
the laying of them down, they 
muff be pegg’d down with a Hook 
or two, and if they have taken (uf- 
ficicnt Root by the next Winter, 
they muff be cut off from the 
main Plant?, and planted in the 
Nuriery, as is directed about Seed¬ 
lings. 


Some twid the Branch or hare 
the Rind, and if it be out of the 
Reach of the Ground, they faften 
a Tub or Basket near the Branch, 
which they fill with good JAould, 
and lay the Branch in it. 


Laying of Trees . 

This Operation is thus per¬ 
formed. 

• Take feme of the Boughs 
and lay them into the Ground 
about half a Foot deep in fine frcfli 
Mould, leaving them with the End 
of the Layer about a Foot, or Foot 
and a half out of the Ground, and 
keep them moid during the Sum- 
mer-feafon; and they will proba¬ 
bly have taken, and be it to re¬ 
move by Autumn: and if they have 
not by that Time taken Root, they 
muA lie longer. 

adly. Tic a Piece of Wire hard 
round the Bark of the Bough, at 
the Place you intend to. lay m the 
Ground, and twill the Eads of the 


Wire, £6 that they may not untie, 
and prick the Place above the Wire 
through the Bark with am Awl in 
(everaT Places, and then lay it into 
the Ground, as before directed. 


idly. Cut a Slit upwards at a 
Joint, as is pradis*d in laying of 
Carnations, which by Gardeners is 
called Tenguing the Layers . 

4 thly, Twill the Place that you 
deign to lay ia the Ground Hke a 
Withy, and by it into the Ground 
as direded in the fir ft: Way of 
Laying. 

jthiy. Cut a Place round about 
the Bough (that is deign'd to be 
bid) an Inch or two, at the Place 
that is mod convenient to by into 
the Ground, and manage it as is 
direded in the firft Method of 


Laying. 




Tie 
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The Seafim fbr laying H»rfy 
Trees' that fhed their Leaves, is in 
oMr; but fbr fiich as are tender, 
in March, fbr fiver-greens, June os 
Anguft are good Scafbns. 

Though Layers may be laid at 
any Time in the Year, yet thofe 
Seafons before-mention'd are mod 
proper, fbr the Reafbns following § 
bccauie they have the whole Win¬ 
ter and Summer to prepare and 
draw Root; for at thefe Times of 
the Year the Sun has fufficient 
Power on the Sap of the Tree to 
fad the Leaf and Bud; but has not 
Tower fufficient to make a Shoot. 

And if that finall Quantity of Sap 
that does arift be hindred, as it wiH 
by fane of the preceding Ways 
of Laying, the Leaves and Buds will 
gently crave of the Layer, and by 
that Means will prepare the Layer 
to take Root, or put forth Roots 
a little to maintain itfelf, finding it 
cannot have it from the Mother- 
Plant. 

And therefore, bccanfe it wants 
but little Nourifliment at that Time 
of the Year, it is better to lay 
Layers - oi Trees, or to fet Cssttmgs , 
than at other Times, either in the 
Winter when the Sap ft in but little, 
or in the Summer when the Sap 
abounds, or in the Spring when it 
begins to rife, bccauie it is then apt 
to come too fuddenly to draw Sap 
from the Layer, before the Layer 
has drawn or prepared for Root* 

However the Spring or Summer 
may do well for (mail Plants, be- 
caufe luch Plants being but fhort- 
livM, draw Root the quicker. 

If you would lay young Trees 
from an high Standard, the Boughs 
of which cannot be bent down to 
the Ground, then you muft make 
ufe of Ozicr-Baskets, Boxes or Pots, 
filled with fine fitted Mould, mix'd 
with a little rotten Willow-duft, 
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which will keep Moifture to aflift 
the Layer in taking Root: This 
Basket, Box, &c. muft be let upon 
a Poft or Treflel, &c. and the Bough 
muft be laid according to either of 
the lour firft Ways of Laying*, but 
too much Head muft not be left on, 
kft that be injured by the Wind, 
or by its own Motion rub off the 
the tender Root ; and the (mailer 
the Boughs are, the left Way they 
(Would be fet out of the Ground, 
and Care muft be taken to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 

The harder the Wood is, the 
better will the young Wood take 
Root; but if the Wood be fbft, 
the older Boughs will take Root the 

LEAVES are defined to be a Past 
of a Plant extended into 
and Breadth, in fiich a Manner at 
to have one Side diftinguilhabie 
from the other; they are properly 
the moil extreme Part of a Brandi 
and the Ornament of tie Tvi q , 
and eonfift of a very gluth/ow 
Matter, being furnHhed every whac 
with Veins and Nerve$;one of their 
Offices is to lubtilize and give more 
Spirit to the Abundance of nourifh- 
iag Sap, and to convey it to tic 
little Buds. 

LEERS; vote Porrum. 

LEMON-TREE; vide Liman. 

LENS; Lentils. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flemgr s 
the Point a l of which becomes a /host 
Pod, containing orbicular Seeds, whiab 

are, for the moft Part, convex ; to 
which may be added, the Leaves 
are conjugated, growing to one Mid¬ 
rib, and are terminated by Tendrils. 

The Species are; 

i. Lens; vulgaris. C. S.P. Com¬ 
mon Lentils. 

a. Lens; major . C B. ?. Grea¬ 
ter Lentils. 

3. Lens; 
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3. Lf K5; monanthos, H. L* Leo* 

tils, with a fmglc Flower. 

There are feveral Varieties of 
the firft and fecond Sorts, which dif¬ 
fer from each other in the Colour of 
their Flowers and Fruits j but thefe 
arc accidental, and will often arife 
from the feme Seeds, for which 
Reafbn they are not worth obfer- 
ving in this Place. 

Thefe Plants are very common 
in the warm Parts of Europe , and 
in the Archipelago , where they 
are the Food of the poorer Sort of 
People, which they loath when 
they meet with better Fare ; from 
whence came the Proverb, Dives 
fuel us jam defiit gandere Lente: 
which is apply’d to fiich as fpurn 
at thofe Things in cafy Circum- 
ftances, which they were glad of 
in a low Condition. 

Thefe Plants are one of the leaft 
of the Pulfe Kind, and call’d in 
fomc Places Tills: They may be 
propagated in the feme Manner as 
Vetches, See. but mull be (own a 
great deal thinner : They will grow 
upon a dry barren Soil bell, ami 
are a very good Fodder for Cat¬ 
tle; but as they require an annual 
Culture, fo they are not at prefent 
very much efteem’d: Their Seeds 
are very good for Pigeons. 

LENS PALUSTRIS; Duck- 
Meat. This is a very common 
Plant, growing upon (landing Wa¬ 
ters in mofl Pans of England. 

LENTISCUS; The Maftick- 
Tree. 

The Characters arc ; 

The Leaves are pinnated ; the 

Lobes growing oppofite, and are fa- 
ften'd to one common Mid-rib ; the 
Male ¥ lowers, which are produced 
upon fepar ate Trees from the Fruit , 

have port, green , quadrifid Cups, 
which expand in Form of Stars, ha¬ 
ving four or five fiiort Stamina, 
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mth Urge ted 4 fce *: Thefe flow¬ 
ers are collected into a Bunch: The 
Ovary , in the Female Plants, which 
grows upon the lop ef a long, thick 
Foot-ftalk, is commonly branch'd* mi 
becomes a fruit which contains * 
Nut with a hard ShelL 
The Species are; 

f. Lentiscus; vulgaris . C. B. P. 
Common Maflick-Trec. 

2. Lentiscui; vulgaris, foliis 
minoribus &pallidioribuj.H.l . The 
Male MaHick-Trce, with lefler and 
paler Leaves. 

Thefe two Plants art proipifcu- 

oufly preferv’d in many curious 
Gardens in England , where they 

are commonly kept in Pots and 
Tubs, and hous’d in the Winter, 
with Oranges , Myrtles , See. but in 
fome Places, which are well de¬ 
fended from cold Winds, I have 
obferv’d them growing in the o- 
pen Air, without differing the leaft 
Injury from our ordinary Winters; 
but in extreme hard Weather they 
are fometimes greatly damag'd; 
however, as they are feldom quite 
deftroy’d, efpccially if the Plants 
arc drone, and have taken good 
Root in the Ground, fo it is worth 
our Care to endeavour to natura¬ 
lize them to our Climate: which 
may ealily be effeded, provided 
you keep them in Pots, until they 
have acquir’d a fufficient Strength, 
and then (hake them out in the 
Spring of the Year, preferring as 
much of the Earth to their Roots 
as you can, planting them on a 
dry warm Soil, and in a well- 
fhclter’d Situation, and in Winter 
lay fome Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, 
to prevent the Froft from pene¬ 
trating to them, as alfb in very 
fevere Frofts you fhould cover their 
Stems and Heads with fome Straw 
or Peas Haulm, which will pre¬ 
vent 
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vent their being deftroy'd, and* after 
they have been inured to the open 
Air for two or three Years, toey 
will then be moftly out of Dan 
and will grow much better 
thofe Plants, which are kept 
ia Pots or Tubs. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
laying down their young Branches 
in the Spring, which Ihould be flit 
at a Joint (as is pra&is’d in laying 
Carnations) and in dry Weather 
they muft be frequently watered 
to encourage their ft rilung Root, 
which they rarely do until the fe- 
cond Year, before which they Ihould 
not be difturb’d; but then if they 
have taken fufficicnt Root, they 
Should be transplanted in Afrit, 
placing them, as was before dire- 
£led, into a warm Situation, ob- 
ferving to water them in dry Wea¬ 
ther, as alfb to lay fome Mulch a- 
bout their Roots to prevent the 
Ground from drying too faft; and 
in Winter lay a little frefh Mulch 
about them to keep out the Froft; 
after two or three Years, they 
will be fu Anciently hardy, and will 
require no farther Care, but to dig 
the Ground about them every 
Spring, and keep them clean from 
Weeds, as alio to trim up the late¬ 
ral Branches, to make them as¬ 
pire in Height; but by no Means 
fhould you flicer them into Balls 
and Pyramids (as- is the conwnon 
Pra&ice) but let them- grow in 
their utmoft Luxuriancy, in which 
Manner they will appear much 
more beautiful than in thofe ftudi- 
ed Figures. 

Thefe Plants may alio be propa¬ 
gated from the Berries, which may 
be obtained from the Southern 
Parts of France or Spain , where 
they grow in great Plenty; they 
mu ft be fown in Pots or Tubs of 
light frefh Earth, and houfcd in. 
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Winter (for the Plants CMom 
comt up until the fecond Year) 
but in Summer they (Would be cx- 
pofcd in a warm Situation, and 
often refirelh'd with Water; when 
the Plants come up they mud be 
carefully clear’d from Weeds, and 
reffefli'd with Water in dry Wea¬ 
ther, and in* Winter the Pots or 
Tubs mull be removed into Shel¬ 
ter, but fhould have a great Share 
of free Air in mild Weather; and 
the Spring following the Plants 
Ihould be taken up, and each' of 
them planted into a (eparatc Pot* 
then plunge the Pots into a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed to facilitate their ta¬ 
king Root, after which they may 
be expos'd to the open Air (as was 
id for the older Plants) and* 
continue to houfe them every 
Winter, until they are three or 
four Years old, after which they 
may be planted into the open Ahv 
when they mud be treated as the 
old Plants. 

Thefe Trees are always Greeny 
which renders them more valua¬ 
ble, and their Leaves being of a 

beautiful Figure, and their".Heads 

generally growing very regular, 
renders them worthy of a good 
Situation; they feldom rife above 
twelve or fourteen Feet high with 
us, and Ihould therefore be inters 
mix’d with other Ever-grecns of 
the fame Growth. 

LEONTOPETALON; •Lion- 
Leaf. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a thick tubtrofe perennial 
Root ; the Flower is naked, and con- 
fifis of five or fix Petals which ex¬ 
pand in Form of a Rofe , garmjh'i 
with five Stamina ; in the MiddU 
of the Flower ^ rifts the PointaL, 
which afterwards becomes a Blad¬ 
der, containing mani fpherkal Seeds . 

We 
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We have but one Species of 
this Plant in the Englifh Gardens, 
which is, 

Leoktoprtalon §Jbliis cofta ra- 
tnofd innafcentibus. tier. Lion-leaf, 
with Leaves growing on a bran¬ 
ched Rib. 

This Plant is found in great 
Plenty in the I Hands of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and alfo in fome Parts of 
Italy , but at prefcat is very rare in 
England ; it may be propagated by 
lowing the Seeds, or parting of 
the Roots i but the former is the 
bed Method, if the Seeds could 
be obtained from Abroad; tor they 
fcldom produce good Seeds in Eng¬ 
land, nor do they inerrafe very 
fait by their Roots. 

Tile Seed of this Plant (hould be 
fbwn (bon after it is ripe, in Pots 
or Tubs fill’d with trdh light 
Earth, that the Plants may be re¬ 
moved into Shelter in the Winter, 
for if they are expos’d at that Sea- 
fon (which is the Time they do 
arife) the Cold will deftroy them; 
kit in the Summer they (hould be 
fet abroad, where they may have 
the Morning Sun until Ten of the 
Clock, and when the Plants are 
ftrong enough to be tranfplanted, 
they (hould be each of them put 
into a fcparate Pot, and in Winter 
placed into a Hot-bed Frame, where 
they may be (helter’d in fcvere 
Frofts ; but in mild Weather they 
(hould be expos’d to the open Air. 

When the Plants are two Years 
old, they may be taken out of the 
Pots and planted into a warm Bor¬ 
der under a South Wall, where 
they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well, being 
feldom hurt by fcvere Frofts, or 
too much Wet ; for which Reafcn 
they (Hould always be planted in a 
dry Soil. 
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The bed Scafon for tranfpiant- 
iog thrfc Roots is in May, when 
their Leaves are decay’d,* for if 
you defer it till Judy or Auguft, 
they will be ftriking out new Fi¬ 
bres, when they will not be fo 
fafely removed: They produce their 
Flowers in Winter, for which they 
are chiefly valued. 

LEONURUSi Lion’s-Tail. 

The Charahers are; 

It is one of the verticillato Elams 
with a Up Flower, which cmfifts ef 
one Leaf, whofe Galea or Crefi is 
imbricated, and much longer than 
the under Up, which is divided into 
three Segments ; out of the Flower - 
cup rifes the Vointal fix'd like a Flail 
to the hinder Fart of the Flower 9 
furroundtd by four Embryo's, which 
afterwards turn to fo many Seeds , 
which are oblong, and enchfei in a 
long fiftulous Husk , which before was 
the Flower-cup . 

The Species are; 

i. Leonurus; perenms, Africa* 
nus, fiderttidis folio , flore pbocnicie 
majore, Breyn. prod . Perennial A- 
frican Lion’s-Tail, with an Iron- 
wort Leaf, and a large, fcarlct 
Flower. 

a. Leonurus; perenms , Africa* 
nus, fideritufis folio, variegate, fibre 
phoenicio majore . Perennial African 
Lion-Tail, with a variegated Iron- 
wort Leaf, and a large fcarlct 
Flower. 

3. Leonurus; minor. Capitis Bo¬ 
na Spei vulgb Boerh. Ind . Leflcr 
Lion’s-tail from the Cape of Good 
Hope, with a Cat-mint Leah 

Thefc Plants are very great Or¬ 
naments in a Grcen-houfc, produ¬ 
cing large Tufts of beautiful fear- 
let Flowers in the Months of Q80- 
ber and November, when few other 
Plants are in Pcrfc&ion, for which 
Reaibn a good Grccn-houfc (Hould 

never 
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of thefe Flam* 
fince they Inquire no «r- 
but only to be pre- 
finrcd from hard Froftsp ft that 
they may be placed amongft Or*m- 
/«» Myrtles, Oleanders, &c. in filch 
a Manner, as not to be too much 
ova-fhaded with other Plants § but 
that they may enjoy as much free 
Air as poffibk in mild Weather. 

They are eafily propagated by 
planting Cuttings of any of the 
Sorts, in Pots fill'd with light 
Earth, any Time in 1 bdj or A»- 
gmfk ohfcr vii ig to (hade and water 
than until they have taken Root, 
after which they muft be each of 
'em planted into a feparate Pot 
fill'd with light rich Earth, and 
often rcffefh’d with Water (for it 
is an Aquatick Plant in its native 
Country) and in OBeher they muR 
he removed into the Green-houfe; 
bat in May, they (hould be ex- 
pos’d again to the open Air, pla¬ 
cing them where they may have 
the Morning Sun till Eleven of 
the Clock, obferving never to let 
them want Water, which will ea« 


courage them to produce ffaroog 

Tufts of Flowers in Autumn. 

Thefe Plants will grow to be 
eight or nine Feet high, and abide 
many Tears; but are very fitbieft 

to grow irregular, therefore their 
Branches Qxxud be pruned early in 
thefprw, in order to reduce them 
to a tolerable Figure; but they 
will not bear to be often pruned 
or fheer’d, nor can they ever be 
form’d into Balls or Pyramids, for 
if they are often (horten'd, it will 
prevent their flowering. 

The ftrtp'd Sort is by many Peo* 
pie valued for the Variety of its 
Leaves; but as that is occafion’d by 
a Weakness in the Phot, to the 
Flowers of that Sort are never fo 
large and fair, as are thole of the 
Vot. IL 


phmSort, nor produced info greet 

a Quanti if. 

The third Sort is alfo prdared 
for Variety more than its Beauty; 
the Flowers of this being much 
itnaBer, and not fo well colour'd, 
as are thole of the common Sorts. 

LETTUCE; vide La&uca. 

LEUCANTHEMUM; Ox-eye 
Oaiay. 

The dbara&en are; 

It agrees to every refeeB with th$ 
Chryfamheraum, except m the Go 
leur ef in Semt-flerets, which iatbft 

dre cenflamly White* 

Th tSfecUs arc; 

I. LavcAMTHKMOM; fmjgm 0 
tear*. Common Ox-eye Daisy. 

a. LtucAMTUSMUtf; Alfbmm^ 
majut, ritido felie. Team. Greater 
Ox-eye Oaky of the Alfa with 
ftiff Leaves. 

y LtucaNTHlMUAf; radLe re* 
fence, film latmihm [etratis. than* 
Creeping-rooted Ox-eye Daily, 
with broad formed Leaves.' 


4. Liucamthbmum ; false « 
thu, Alfinum . Oaf. Alpine Ox- 
eye Daily, with a Jfi rmweed Leaf. 

y. LtucANTUcMVia; tanaceti fa* 
lie , fare majere. Beerh. ini . Ox- 
eye Daily, with a Tnnfy Leaf and 
a large Flower. 

6. Leucanthemum; Cnndritnfe , 

feliis Chnfanthemi, frfere fyrethru 
Team, Canary Ox-eye Daily, with 
a Chryfanthemum Leaf, and a Taftc 
like FelUtwy of Spam, vulgarly call* 

ed Fellitery efSfain. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in the Meadows, in mart 
Parts of England, from whence 
the Flowers are gathered and 
brought into the Markets of Len* 
den fas medicinal Ufes, but it is 
fekfom cultivated in Gardens. 

The fecond and fifth Sorts are 
mmr Times planted in Gardens 
fox their Beauty; thefe produce 
p latgd 



Isrge'Tilfti of white rt^atrf fld#- 
cis upon, the Summits of their 
Stalks, which continue diong Time 
i h Beauty; they commonly goW 
two Feet high or mote, for Which 
Reafon they ffiouid always be pla¬ 
ced its the Middle of large Border*, 
and require to be planted at & good 
Pittance from other Plants, othrir- 
wife they will over-bear them; fb 
that they ire not very proper for 
Imall Gardens, taking up too fhOch 
Rooni. 

' Theft art* very hardy Plants, 
and may be .propagated either by 
lowing their Seeds, or parting 
their Roots ; the beft* Tmte for 
lowing of their Seeds, is ifa March, 
ilpori i Border of light frefh Eafth, 
and when the Plants art come up 
pretty ftrortg, they nrnft be irini- 
planted into frefh Borders of the 
like Earth, placing them at? eight 
Inches Diftance each Way ; ih theft 
Bbirders they may remain till MU 
chaelmas, when they Ihould be re¬ 
moved into the Borders where 
they are to continue, and the Sum¬ 
mer following they will produce 
Flowers and Seeds. 

But if you would propagate 
them by parting their Roots, the 
bed Seafon for this Work is ih 
September or Oflober-, for if it be 
done m the Sfring, they feldom 
flower fo ftrong the fucceeding 
Summer. 

'■ The third Sort multiplies too 
faft by its creeping Roots, which 

will fpread and come up at a great 
Diftance from the old Plant, fo 

that it is hardly to be kept within 
tolerable Bounds; but is very apt 
to run over whatever Plants ffand 
near, for which Reafon it fhould 
never be placed amongft choice 
Flowers,* but allowed a Place in 
feme abject Part of the Garden, m 
a Cornto allotted to it, Where jt vfffl 


goto to thi Bright df four Feet, 
and proddee lafge radiated white 
Flowers ih Juguft and September. 

Thd fourth Sort is fcldorri ad¬ 
mitted into curious Flower-Gar¬ 
dens, it brine a rambling Plant, 
and the Branches trailing upon the 
Ground, renders if unnghtly, nor 
are the Flowers very beautimlj lb 
that it is ftldom preftrved but in 
Botahick Gardens. 

* 'theft are ill very hardy Plants, 
and will gtoW in almoft any Soil 
df Situation, and there being very 
little Trouble itf their Culture, 
they defcnre Roofn in all large 
Gardens. 


The fixth Sort' is tenderer than 

driy of the forme*, and muff be 
preftrved in Pbts and fhtltered in 
the Winter. This is propagated 
By planting Cuttings in any of the 
Summer Months, into a Border of 
light Earth, obftrving to water 
and foide them from the 
Heat of the 'Sun until they navi 
taken Root, after which they muft 
be planted into Pots fill'd with 
light frclh Earth, and expos'd to 
the open Ah until the Middle or 
latter End of Otiober, when they 
muft be houftd j but fhould be 
placed into the cooled Part of the 
Houfe, where they may have much 
free Air in mild Weather, and muft 
be frequently refrdh'd with Wa¬ 
ter; but in Summer Tfime they 
may be expos'd to the open Air, 
in a fhady Situation, Where they 
will thrive much better than if ex¬ 
pos'd to the Son, which would 
dry the Earth too faft, fo that 
they would conftahtly require to 
be watered. 

This Plant is not apt to conti¬ 
nue above two or three Years 
without • renewing, * therefore Cut¬ 
tings fhould be planted every other 
Year, to maintain the Kind,, where 



People ** cimans to ymBmm 
shew Varieties; Thene is no gpmm 
Beauty in; this. Plane, but it k pr•* 
Sts vat in iome Garden* for the 
erwt Bollitoty tf Spot?- which m 
reality is a diranent Plant, though 
this has a very Onrp acrid' Tad* 
much like that of the BtUitory* 

LEUCOJUM; SvodkrCm- 
flower. 

The Chambers are; 

The Flower is composed fir the 
mefi Port tf fiat Leaves, which ore 
fiscal m Form tf s Ooftj out tf 
tht Flewer-cup rift* the . Fomtsl, 
which hottest $ s leng fiat Both dkii- 
. dtd me two Cells b* an imermodesete 
tamtson, to wkkh the Yakuts ash 
here os both Sides, and art fismijh’d 
Wish fist fmooih Seeds, which art 
orbicular and bordered round their 
Edges', to which may he dddtd, the 
Flamers art /poetess audfweet-jmtl- 

l**g- 

The Species are; 

x* Leucojum; incsnmm, majus. 
C. B. p. Great hoary Stock Gilli- 
fiower, with Angle white Flowers. 

а. Leucojum; mtanum, tnajus, 
fore cmericte . C. B. P. The great 
hoary Stoc k-Gilli- flower, with an 
Afh-cokmr'd Flower. 

3. Leucojum; purpurtum, vel 
rubrstm . C. B. P. Purple or Red 
Stock-Gilli-flower. 

; 4,.. Leucojum; incanum , snajus , 
ctccmeuTth Mor . Hi ft* The greater 
hoary crimfon Stoc k-Gilli-flower, 
vulgarly call’d the Brampton Stock. 

f. Leucojum ; vitlateum. Tahem . 
"Violet-coloured Stock-Gilli-flower. 

б. Leucojum; inesnum, major , 
multiplex , fiore purpurea . C. B. P. 
Greater hoary Stock-Gilli-flower, 
with a double purple Flower. 

7. Leucojum ; incanum, majus, 
multiplex , jfcre rubro* C. B. P. 
Greater hoary Stock-Gilli-flower, 
with a double red Flower, 


••8* LaunoyuM; ine snumnmjutl 
mmliifUx, float albo. Toum. Ore** 
ter boacy Siock-Giiii-flowe* with 
t chisbie white Flower. 

9 . Leucojum; incanum, msjus a 
ww yw n s plmo fiore . C. B. P. 
The greater hoary Saock-Gflit- 
flower, with a double variegated 
Flower. . 

sou Leucojum; tnajus, incanum* 

variegatum, album* fort finplici • 
mantles m slbo rubris . C. £. P* 

The greater hoary Stock Gill* 
flower, with a Tingle white Flow¬ 
er fpotfrd and ftrip <i with Red. 

xi. Leucojum; plena fiore, sl~ 
bum, fsngumeis msculis fignatum* 
Hart. Eyft, White Stock-Gilli-flaw- 
cr, with a double Flower, mark’d 
with bleody Spots. 

is. Leucojum; plena flora, m sU 
bum, purpuras mscuUs fignstum* 
Hort.Mpfl. White StockTGiJJirftow- 
er, with a double Flower mark’d 
with purple Spots. 

1$. Leuoojum; incanum majus,' 
variegatum, fleno fiore , folds in iipwi- 
bitit srgeutns. Jill. L. The greater 
hoary, variegated Stock-GillL-flow- 
er, with a double Flower, and 
Leaves edg’d with Silver. 

14. Leucojum; minut & *nnu- 
urn. Dod. LcfTcr annual Stock- 
Gilii-fiower. 

if. Leucojum; album, odor a* 
tijftmum, folio viridL C. B. P. The 
mod fweet-fmeliing Stock-Giili- 

flower, with a green Leaf, com¬ 
monly call'd the White Wall-flower . 

16 . Leucojum; album, odoratijfir 
mum, folio viridi, fleno fiore . The 
double white Wall-flower; vulgo. 

17. Leucojum; luteum, vulgo. - 
re. C. B. P. The common yellow 
Wall-flower. 

18 . Leucojum; luteum,fiore ple¬ 
na, mums. C. B. P. The common 
■dmMn Wall-flower. 
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19. Leu- 



to. Leucojum i 

Afrptnum, flore filphureo. U, . 
P*r. Narrow-!. Alpine Wall¬ 
flower* with a Brim done-coloured 
Flower. 

10. Leucojum ; h 

Alpinum,flore flm Nar- 

row-leav’d Alpine Wall-flower, with 
a double Brimftonc-colour’d Flow¬ 
er, commonly call’d the Sttaw-co- 
icur'd mil-flower. 

ai. Leucojum; luteum, magno 
flare. C. B, P. Wall-flower, with 
a large Flower. 

n. Leucojum; luteum,flare pie* 
no, majus. C. B. P. The greater 
Wall-flower, with a double Flower. 

23. Leucojum; majus, flore in¬ 
fill luteo ext us, ferrugmeo. Greater 
Wall-flower, with larger Flowers, 
Yellow within, and on the Out- 
fide of an Iron-colour, commonly 
call'd the Ravenal Wallflower. 

24. Leucojum; majus, flore ma¬ 
jor e, plena, tntus luteo, extus ferru¬ 
gmeo. The double Ravenai ; vulgo. 

2j\ Leucojum; majus , flore ple¬ 
na ferrugmeo. Tourn. The old dou¬ 
ble bloody Wall-flower. 

26. Leucojum; luteum , plena 
flore , foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
yellow variegated Wall-flower, with 
a double Flower. 

27. Leucojum; luteum , plena flo¬ 
re, foliis ex albo eleganter variega- 
tis . The Silver-ftrip’d Wall-flower, 
with a double Flower. 

There are fcveral other Varieties 
of theft Flowers, which are pre- 
ferv’d in fome curious Botanick 
Gardens; but thoft here-mention¬ 
ed, arc the moil beautiful, and beft 
worth propagating, in all curious 
Flower-Gardens. 

All the Sorts of Stock-Gilli-flaw - 
ers are propagated by Seeds: The 
beft Time for Sowinng 'em is in 
the Beginning of April, upon, a 
Border of frrih light Earth, where 


they may be expos’d to the Mom* 
mg Son; for if they, are too much 
expos’d to the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day, they are very fubjeft to 
be eaten by a Sort of Fly, as they 
often are while young, upon a hot 
dry Soil;. To remedy which, you 
(hould .always fow a few Ratifies 
amongft them, which will ftcure 
’em from this Mifchicf* for the 
Flies will always prey upon the 
Ratifies, whereby you Gilliflower 
Plants will be preferved; but then 
you mull; not fuffer the Ratifies 
to be too thick amongft them, for 
that would draw ’em up. very 
weak, and caufc ’em to be long- 
(hank’d. When your Plants have 
gotten fix Leaves, they muft be 
traaiplanted into other Borders of 
the like frelh Earth, and expos’d 
to the Morning Sun at about four 
Inches Diftance, obfcrving to water 
and lhade ’em until they have taken 
Root; after which, they will require 
no farther Care, than only to keep 
them clear from Weeds until the 
Latter-end of Augufl, or the Begin¬ 
ning of September , when ypu muft 
tranfplant them into the Borders of 
the Pleafure-Garden; which fiiould 
be done, if poftihle, in rooift Wea¬ 
ther, that thev may the fooner 
ftrike Root, wnereby they will be 
fecurelv fatten’d in the Ground be¬ 
fore the Froft comes on, which 
would prevent their talking Root, 
and thereby either Quite deftroy 
them, or at leaft caufc’em to flower 
very weak the fucceeding Spring. 

There are many People who make 
a great Stir about lowing thefe 
.Seeds, and tranfplanting the Plants 
always at the fame Time when the 
Moon is at the Full, in order to ob¬ 
tain a greater Number of double 
.Flowers ; but from fcveral Years 
Obfcrvation, I could never obfcrvc 
any thing in this Management* nor 

from 
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from the frequently removing the 
Plants, as is by ibmo dirc&ed, which 
only weakens them, and caufcs ‘cm 
to produce fmaller Bunches of Flow* 
ers i but I could not find any more 
of them come double by this Ma¬ 
nagement, than if they had never 
been remov'd: But the beft Method 
that I have ohferv’d, to have thefc 
Flowers in the greatcft Perfe&ioQ, 
is to change the Seeds every Year, 
if you can procure a good Corre£ 
pond cut at fbme Place at a great 
Dilbnce from you> who will faith¬ 
fully furmfh you with good Seeds: 
And in laving thefc Seeds, if you 
observe a greater Number of Petals 
than ufual in the tingle Flowers, it 
is a good Sign that the Seeds of 
fetch Plants will produce double 
Flowers. 

As thefc Plants are commonly 
biennial, and feldom continue longer 
than the fccond Year, fb there will 
be a Neceflity of lowing Seeds every 
Year* for when they have flower’d 

l feoded, they commonly decay 
JEmw after, as alio do the Double 
flowers fbon after they are out of 
flower; or if fbme of them fbould 
continue another Year, they are fel¬ 
dom ib ftrong, or produce fb frir 
Flowers as the young feedling Plants: 
fb that, upon the Whole, they are 
Jcarceiy worth ftaodiag. And tho* 
fbme People recommend the Propa¬ 
gating the Double Sorts from Slips 
and Cuttings, as the fureft Way to 
have Double Flowers, which indeed 
is very true j yet the Plants thus 
rais’d are always weaker than thole 
rais’d from Seeds, and never pro¬ 
duce their Flowers near fb large or 
frir: Wherefore, (as I frid before) 
it is b e t t e r to have a SucoefQon of 
Seedling Plants cycry Year, amongft 
which you wOl always have a Quan¬ 
tity of Double Flowers, provided 
your Seed be good. 
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The Brompton Stock-Gilli-flower 
is by many People raoft valu'd, for 
die Largcnefc of ks Flowers, and 
the Brightnefsof their Colour: but 
this Sort feldom produces more 
than one Spike of Flowers upon a 
Plant; whereas the ItalUn and Pur- 
pig Sorts produce fcveral very frir 
Bunches upon each Plant, efpecially 
if they have Strength : And there 
is a Sort commonly call’d the Stock- 
msjor, (which, probably, is the fc- 
venth Sort here mention'd) which 
'branches out on every Side, and 
produces many fair Spikes of Flow¬ 
ers from one Root ; thefc are of a 
beautiful Red Colour: As doth ano¬ 
ther Sort, commonly (tho* falfcly) 
call’d the Avmal Stock , which wifi 
produce its Flowers the fir®: Year 
from Seeds but then the Plants 
commonly continue the next Set* 
fbo, and flower again very ftrong, 
and thefc often produce fome Va¬ 
riety in the Colour of their Flow¬ 
ers, fbme being of a beautiful Scar¬ 
let, and others of a pale Red Colour, 
and fome of them are finely varie¬ 
gated s and thefc all produc'd from 
Seeds taken from the fame Plant : 
but this Sort is very apt to dege¬ 
nerate, it the Seeds are not frequently 
changed. 

The (mail Anntial Stock-GflR- 

flower will produce Flowers in 
about ten Weeks after (owing, 
(which has occafion’d its being calfil 
the 71 m fpeeks Stock) and if the 
Seaion be tolerably cool and moift, 
thefc Flowers will be very large : 
And manv times there are large 
Douhle Flowers produc’d among- 
them, which renders them well 
worth propagating, efpecially if you 
fow them in jSajr, which will caufe 
them to flower in Augufl and Sep¬ 
tember, when Flowers are begin¬ 
ning to be fcarce in the Gardens. 
Thefc Plants produce tfpe Seeds 
D 3 the 


. 
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the lime Year, and * rardy furvive 
a Winter. 

Thefe Plants fbould all be planted' 
in a frefh light Soil, which mufe 
not be dung’d i * for they don’t do 
fo well upon a rich Soil, in which 
they are apt to 'grow very rank, and 
then their Roots canker and decay} 
fo that they feldom abide the Win¬ 
ter in fuch Soils} but in a frefh Soil; 
they will (land our ordinal Wfnrers 
extremely well, and will produce 
large fair Flowers. 

The common Single tVedUfimer 
is very feldom cultivated in Gardens, 
but is often found growing upon 
old Walls and Buildings in divers 
Parts of England; This is the Sort 
which is direded in 'the College 
Dlfpenfatory for medicinal tHcs. 
But the Double of this Kind is 
very common in moft of the Eflg- 
UJh Gardens, which is propagated 
ty planting Slips or Cuttings in any 
of the Spring Months, obfervingtd 
water and (hade them until they 
have taken Root } after which, 
phey may be remov’d to the'Plactt 
.where they are to remain. 

* *Th*e St raw-colour'd Wall-jhnfier 
.With Double Flowers was formerly 
more common hi'the Tnglijh Gar¬ 
dens than at prefent; This is a 
much, finer Sort for Shew'than the 
'Com mon, the Plants generally grow¬ 
ing 'more upright j and 'the Spikes 
r of flowers are much larger, 
and Jgrow inuch clofer together 
’than thole; l3ut the Flowers "have 
.very little Sccrit; which, I fuppofi, 
Tias gccafion’d its being h?fs cultr- 
■vitcd“than it was formerly} tfhV 
‘indeed, for Shew, it is inferior tb 
none 6f the 'Softs of- WHlUJb'vto's*: 
This is alfo .propagated by Slips,'as 
the Common Sort. 

Thfr]Whk$'ff / all jio?per is propa¬ 
gated by lowing the Seeds in April, 
in the manner before diredtcd 'for 
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the Stw1tJ9itti~jhwers ,* and if the 
Seeds are good, thefe will be many 
Double Flowers -produc'd amoogft 
them, which may be continu'd, .by 
planting the Slips ‘in the fimeman^ 
ner as hath been dire&ed for the 
comme mWklljhwtr. But the Dou¬ 
ble of this Kind being fomewhat 
tenderer than the other Sorts of 
Wnll-floiPtrt, fbould be planted into 
Pots fill'd with light frefh Earth, and 
in the Wmter-feafon fbould be 
plac'd under a Hot-bed 'Frame, 
where they may be (better'd (from 
fevere Frofts *, but in mild Weather 
they fbould have as much-free open 
Air as pofTible j 'in which 'Manage* 
ment they -will endure two-or three 
Years, and produefair Flowers. 

The large -Flowering Wall-fhvtt 
is alfo propagated by Seed® fti the 
fame manner as the Stvck-GMi- 
Jhmtrs ,* fortho* it will grow from 
Slips, yet thefe feldom iirike -fo 
good Plants as thofe product from 
Seeds, nor will they flower -fo 
ftrong. This ‘Sort -rarely produces 
many‘Double Flowers, but yfrt*k 
well worth -propagating* for the 
Largenefs and Sweetnefs Of its 
Flowers.; and if they are planted 
in a very poor'diy Soil, will /con¬ 
tinue two or three Years, and en¬ 
dure the C61d - extremely well. 

The Ravtnol WdLfie&fr is dt 
'prefent 1 ’in rHC'grttoteft'Efteem-wffh 
the curious ’Florifts, the -Flowers 
"of this kind being full as large •as 
the la ft- 1 mention'd 'Soft, and are of 
a fine ReddHh or Iron Golout on 
the Gutlide, as alfb of -aii'extraor- 
'dinary ’SWeetncfi; and this is ‘more 
apt to ^produce Double 'Flowers 
than the former: -It'is propagated 
by Seeds, which ‘fbould be lbwti 
'in'Marc/fSMd manag’d as watf *di- 
redied for the Stock-Gilfcjtiwen ob-> 
‘lenrmg. never tenant them fn % 
rich Soil, which "'WiK -cuufe them 

to 
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Co grow very f^^dwiqg the Sum* 
mer-fafon ; but they 
the Winter jua toch Soi/s. *fhe 
ftovi&cJlpw&'A K-- ,of thft 
Kind may alfo hjc propagated by 
Slips, in tjie japip i. as the 
tefore-mention’d Sort§j but thej(c 
ibould be iheftcr’d in Winter, os 
was ,4iroM for the white Jtfsi/- 
>jw, otbcrwUc they are fubjefik 
to be JuD'd by. very (harp Frofb. 
The Seeds of this Kind mould be 
often changld, or die they will 
srrcatly degenerate. 

oM Bloody mUr 
Jkvtr vmfompAys* 0 ** commqo 
in EngUnd than at prefent, it being 
at this Time rarely tjo be Sjcpn: This 
is a Variety of the common JDouhlp 
M’*U jkm*\ fro® which it only 
.differs, in having the Outhde of the 
Petals of a. bloody Colour: it may 
Jiic propagated by Slips, as the com- 
nxta Sort; but .requires to be ibd- 
.tcr’d from extreme Cold in the 
Winter, which often destroys theft 
Plants if they are too mnoh expos'd 
to it. 

The Ydlojr-ftrip’d tykllrfawtr is 
alio a Variety of .the common 
Double Sort, having, its Leaves 

beautifully variegated in .the Spring 

and Wintcr-ftaibni but in.the.Sum¬ 
mer, when the Plants are very free 
of Growth, they degenerate to be 
almoft ouite phi* io .that at that 
Seaton there, is year Utile Beauty in 
them: This is nUo p sd by 
Slips, as the .Common £ttt ; but 
toouldbc planted in a warm Situa¬ 
tion, .otherwift it .will often feffcr 
by great CoJdsin Winter. 

The Silver-rftssf^d W*iljflm§r is 
much more -beautiful than the lad, 
and generally retains its beautiful. 
Variegation through the whole Year. 
Thftjs propagated by Slips, as the 
-fowncr; out fbonld be (hdter'd .in 
Winter, being much tendtuer shm 
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Ac la# i . for which. 

Plants ihptdd be jfct into Pot*,'and 
created.as the Double White Mbit- 
flmtt : but you foonld obferve, 
never to plant them in a rich Sod, 
'which wul caufe them to bccorap 
plain, (as } have often obfrrv^l) nay 
ibould they have too much Moidurc, 
.which very oftendeftfoys <$jn. . 

All the Oorts of fV*ll-ftne ers wfll 
abide the Cold much better if plant¬ 
ed in a very gravelly and frony Soil, 
.than when they are in a rich Earth, 
as may be obftrv’d by thaie which 
grow upon the Tops of Walls, aiyl 
other Buildings, where tojncaim^s 
they are very much expos’d Jlo the 
cold Winds, and yet often codute 
the (harpeft Winters; when thoft 
which were planted in a gpod Soil 
have been deftroy’d, notwit hftaadf 
ing they have a warm Situation. . 

LEVEL, a Mathematical Inftru- 
ment ftrving to draw a Line pa¬ 
rallel to the Horizon, not only, tor 
various Ulcs in Mafonry, &c. but 
alto to meaiure the Difference of 
Accent and Defcent between Seve¬ 
ral Places, ftp the Conveying of 
Water, Droning of Fens, cJpr. 

A Wkttr JLittfl ibews the hori¬ 
zontal Line, by means of a Surface 
of Water, or other Liquid, founded 
on this Principle, that Water always 
naturally ^placet itfeif IrutL 

The qu>ft frmple Inftrument tor 
this Ufc, is made of a long wooden 
Trough or Canal whole Sides" igre 
parallel to its Baft; to that being 
equally fill’d with Water, the Sun- 
face .thereof Ibews the Line s& 
JJvil . 

I is alio made with two 
Cups fill’d to the tyo Ends of a 
Pipe three qr four Feet long, abqut 
an Inch in diameter; by means 
whereof, the Water communicates 
#op the one to .the. ntJi^jCup; 
god this Pipe , being mowyblc gp m 
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ptand, by meaps of * Ml * 
^opjcct, when the two Caps be¬ 
come equally full of Water, the two 
^Utfaces mark the Line of Level. 

Inftead of Cpps, this Inftryment 
may be made with two (hort Cylin¬ 
ders of Glafs three or four Inches 
long, fatten'd to each End of the Pipe 
with Wax or Maftick j then the 
Pipe being fill’d either with com¬ 
mon or colour’d Water, will fhew 
itfclf 1 through the Cylinder, by 
means of which the line tf Level 
Is determin’d ; the Height of the 
Water, with rcfpe& to the Centre 
of the Earth, being always the fame 
in both Cylinders. This level is 
very commodious in Levelling fmall 
Pittances. 

If you would level any Piece of 
Ground that you can fee from Side 
to Side, or from the Middle to 
any Side, fet up your Inftrumcnt 
in the Middle of it, whether it be 
a Water Level or a Ground Level 
with Sights: Place it fb high, that 
yotf may fee over the higheft Part 
"of the Ground half a root, or a 
foot* then* fet up a Stake in the 
Middle,- fo that the Top may be 
cxd&ly' level with the ’’Sights, and 
, another Stake on the higeft Side, 
'the Top of whieh rrroft be level 
With the* middle Stake : Then 
either turn Levfl or Look-back 
Sight, and fet up another Stake on 
the Iowct Ground level with the 
two firftj fb then you will-hive 

* three Stakes ftanding hi a level. 

Then peeping yopr level triie 
to the middle Stake, turn it *tiH it 
makes Right Angle? with the three 
' Stakes, and'fet up two Stakes op 
'■ each Side one Level * Wft;h thbfe 
three: f ib that then you'Will have 

* 'five Stakes in two fet true 

tfvet. " ' * ' 1 

; V theGrbund be large, you may 
2 ‘ft* up tWO Rows more by the It- 
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met I hat five Stakes are enough in 
a fmall Ground* 

When this is dorie, you may lay 
your Level afide, and look over the 
the Head of one to the Head of 
another, and caufe the Perfon who 
attifts you to put down Stakes be- 
tween two and two, ’till you have 
fet as many Stakes Level in the 
Ground as you think convenient * 
or you may ufe a Rule, which be¬ 
ing plac'd level with the Head of 
the Stake, you may look over that 
to the Head of the other, and put 
Stakes down between you and the 
other Stake to what Number you 
pleafe. 

The Ground being thus If hiked 

out, with all the StakesHeadslevel, 
and half a Foot higher than the 
higheft Grotond, in fomc Grounds 
the middle Stake and the Stakes in 
the Crofs-Linc will be the Level- 
Line the Ground mutt be brought 
to i that is, abating the Hill, and 
filling up the Low Side to the Level 
of the Mid-Line. But if the Ground 
be very uneven, then you muft 
meafurc over _ all the Stakes, apd 
take them middle high for their 
Mem-Level, and by the Rule efThret^ 
proportion your Ground to that. 

As for Inttance: If a Valley be 
ten Poles in length, and two Feet 
' in depth from the ftrait Line, and 
there be a Hill five Poles long i 
How many Kept deep mutt a Per- 
fbn fink thole five Poles to-fill.up 
the Valley ?•This Quettion may he 
refblv’d by the Inverfc or Back Male 
of Three, and will ftand thus: As f 
is to 2, fb is io to 4. 

. . *m . . 
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So that a Perfon mutt go four Feet 
deejp in fuck a Hill to make good 

w 
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If yon am to about tieTop of 
a Hill four Feet deep, and two roles 
bom the Top of that Hill, thole 
four Feet an to come out. 

To perform this, fit up ■ Stake 
on the Top oi a HiU two or three 
Fact above-grown!, and an other of 
thefime Height where the Depth 
comet oat} fit down a Stake three 
Rods horn that, til the Heed eomet 
to he in a Line with thefi two, 
and at that Stake yon muft be one 
Foot den. 

At fit Poles, Sake down ano¬ 
ther, as before, and there you mod 
be two Feet deep : Then Sake 
down another at nine Petes, and 
there you mnft be three Feet deep j 
and yon may fit more Stakes at 
aqu^l Diftaaccs, which will direft 
yon G* as that yon cannot go 

UGUSTICUM $ Lorwge. 

TJ»e CkmmBm are* 

Hh tabu if tki JLuvu are em 
stem tknr Mariarr* likt tk$f$ if 
Farflejrs tk* Flamm cmfifi, fir $k§ 
mrfi fare* §f pm Imuul w m e k t*» 
pmd m Firm if m Fiji} nek if 
$Uk Fkrmrs Mr* juccudU ij n 
Mmg* gM*fi fanmti Smh $ wkub 
m iiif lili Amvim luff Bardtr. 

Tie Sfmuue{ 

a* lfwuvricm) vtdgar$ % film 
4f&. f. Jp. Common tmm 

iu Lmivstichm h Sutkm^ Aftt 
/Use. Turn*. Scotch Lovetge, with 
aPhrfieyLnf. • 

j- iimmcm > Qruum, Afft 
film* To Or. Grade Lovcsge, with 
a Par Act Leaf. 

The nrft of theft Plants is often 
us'd in Medicine, tqd seas formerly 
reckon'd amoogft the Kitchen Herbs, 
hot is now almoft intMy caft out 
jat the Kitchen*Ganieiir and only 
cultivated for Phyftcal Vfts t This 
Plant .mar be may propagated by 
Scfjiv fioh §n$r they 


Plant .mar b 
fwinj tfe 
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are rip* in a moifi SpetofGsoooii 
and when theHame come op the 
wwi^ cacy ■w iB oB 
ttmfp ft a t o d out to the Offence of 
eighteen laches cr two Feet sfoa- 
dcr, in a moil! Soil i where, if 
they ere kept deer from Week, 
they will thrive e a c ccdi ngt y. and 
the Assad Summer will prod 
Seeda: But the Herb may be 
ancadv cut for Ufi, d ' “ 
Aiding fivers! Yea n. 
wain continually after being cats 
w that a few Plants will be At- 
dent for the Ufi of a Pamfly. 

The ficond and third gats am 
only preftrr'd in Cd teai em of 
Hama for Variety, hut are not ha 
any Ufi at prefint Theft may bo 
p ropagated in the lame Manner aa 
the form 

UGUSTRUM t the Prim. 

The C h wftw ores 

Ubalaanatgnmh toon affofita 
at oath at bar \ tba namar mmi af 
am Ltof, it t mM a m , mad Svlladm 
tba Vtf iota Jht Sagmtmn (bOnay 
ba tba Cam* tf tba tamar-aaf ba- 
aaaa a t a glabatar, fafi trait, fall at 
Join, is wbkb art ladfd fair 
Stub. 

The Sftdts are; 

a. Lmomvia i valgara. tark. 
Dm. The common Privet.' 

a. Lioosmvw i film majtrUm 
(fi magit atma m at it, tattaam fitia 
o. tUk. jtlm. The Ever- 
Privet. 

3. Lmvstpvm 1 film I latta we¬ 
dged*. tL JL Per. The ydiew 
blotch'd Privet. 

f UoosmoM; filib argmath. 
Brtn, trad. The Silver • ftrip’d 

Privet. 

The firft of thefi Plants is very 
common in moft Parts of Maglaad, 
and is ftldom cultivated in Gardens, 
Balds for Variety: It commooly 
grows about eight or tea Feet 

high 
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bighton Ftom of a fifanribhrttl 

hyArt, ape » much 

greater Height, and jqoay ip iftuar- 
mix'd among otter Trfi«.,flf iow 
Growth in -Wild? , 
Theiccond Soft wtU groew 
larger than the fifiH and is equally 
bmp The Leave* of thit com- 
madly Remain upon ithe Tw tuptii 
the? Spring .before they decay, uaWs 
io .iwj^ .jEiffld Winters; for .which 
Radon* it .is .more ti than 

the cqnunba&ut. 

"Tihdfe Plants Me cafily propagated 
by laying down their .tender Shoot; 
in*.Aututtiri, .Which in Mt boar’s 
VjimO'MriU he sooted cnoqgh to 
Oradplant ; when they may bcjcc- 
movidito .the Places where they are 
defiga’d Co jreiOam, or planted-io n 
Nurfery for two or three Year*} 
where xhejf may be drcainttfot the 
Purpofes defiga’d. • » 

hiHedges, .hut jinae. fo 
winy aihks.of greater Beautyihaxc 
^aoinniiiNliH 'ili .which arenmdh 
fk*efipabic«to. r hefi: for -iiioh Eurpor 
IfoMfceyhave been entirely ncjetftoi 
the Trpublc iin keeping..them .ip 
Order being very great, nor are 
the Hedges made with' thtm ever 
JlIi 'thick: and haodfo«ne,,aa thofe 
made with dinecs.othcr^Rlantst-M 
• The^two variegated JCinfcUiare 

Smibs; 'Thefc-mav^profagl^ 
by budding, or inarchia&th&ittipqn 

•the plain Sort* as alfoibyilayiilg down 
nhdr Branches? hutAs .1 
fhoot fo fall, as to pvtx 
.Branches'’proper ■fonbayeesufo^the 
jother Method is/ahiefl .'The 

Silver- 0 rip‘d Sort is fomewhat 
dcDerrthaaJhcPia ; butwill'Cndure 
/the Open -Air, if 
.Soil, andnirva war 1 = 
if ctthcaDof:tlic:vprkgatcd jK-iodabe 
pUmqd .iir a moift, xwh Soil*'thy 
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vfi t» become plain 6 pm 

their vigorous Qcoyttfi. ■■ 

AdLAQi The PiperTiee. : , 

The ,&?ar*&ri»rci 
JfoTlmtrtM<0 fw i U*f, *re 

Fmvhlh&Mt. m. divided. at Htp 
Wt> foe and. ire talUStd 
me eil*w ft*»m ty&v i tkMkpt 
m art Jmvdtd dp cmpr&’d fads, 
which art /caret an inch bag, and 
art divided We tv* Cell/, J» which 

art m‘mi bread, fiat Suit, .which 

nrt cemprefs’d on their Edges.- 
Tbwtyvht.ttti •’ 

>• .Lilac i Mfitthfah. The com* 

mon 81 vc Lilac, or Pipe-Toe. 

*. Lilac* (breathe. Xearu. TJie 
White iMac, .or Ripe-Xree. ■ ... 

J. lM.\G.i dkre]»ttqutth fiarf scree. 
Team. The-iQcep purple ihiMc,. ps 
Pipcrl Tsee. ... 

4 . Lilac ; fitrt alio, folOs ex 
latte natdtgath. '.Cat. float. Oort. 
The Yellowsbloteh’d Juke. 

f. < filho, (kbit ex 

aloe ataritgafis. Cat, flaks. -Matt. 
The.Wfci^hlocokd Lilaa 
j6.,Lilac» fitlia iigftfiri.- {Tonoi. 
lilac v^th ’lPav^c (Lewes, falfety 
call'd,. Thc.£ca^ao ^aiminc.j. ..... 

7 . Liuc tftlie. ypwm. 

lilac,. wi*h.cpt (Leaves, fatfelycall’d. 
The Cut-leav’d.£crfiao Julinine. 

TheehneeifirftSools.Jo commonly 
gtov. eighteen, or AUrenqr E^cthigh. 
4nd >re i»e«jr grmt .Oroament* to 
iC^aiters. ofJflOwotlng .Tsee* io.% 
Spring during their Sowtenog&a- 
.ion. ghtiy.d i^mldMnoogft ^ees 

jof the HmeiGsdwxb. The 
iecond Sorts are morn common 
ithas .the .thirAt<thu£>the third is 
stuch .pmfisraUe ,to jibe. &Cand.: 

weriof that jgcowingAnitoh 
.dofer upon the lBunohes,. and are of 
4 tfincr - le Colour, and tbeTntrs 
generally .produce thun in gnat-er 
.Quantities^ to that :this, .and .the 
•white Sptt> .being, regularly .inter- 

mix’d 
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mir'd. 4o jdfard on egaceabfe Va¬ 
riety, tho’ the ftewd way b* 
admitted to add * Luftre to the 
other. 

Theft Plant* aae eafily prepaga- 
ted 'fcf Suckers, which they fend 
forth in great Plenty from the old 
Plants: Tbefc foould be .taken off 
■fflMif, and planted into a Nutv 
farj, -whore they (nay remain throe 
or four Years ^ after which Time 
they will be fit to tranfplaot into 
the WtUfernefe, where they are to 
cantume: They will require no o- 
ther-Cultuae than to dig the Gspund 
about: them entry Year, and take 
off the Suokem which are produc'd 
from their Roots; which, if fiif- 
fer'd to remain, would jfarw the 
old- Phots, and -.grow -up into an 
iwegvdar Thicket. 

They will grow in timed any 
Soil or Situation, but do oOmmors- 
Rawer heft in .that which is 
ys for though .a ftrong, moit 
Seal witt-caufe them to grow mm 
trigmeufly, yet they a*e Seldom ft 
productive of Flowers as in. a dry 
Soil, which is generally >thc Cafe 
.with moft other Plants. 

The two variegated Sorts W 
profav’d by fome Bcttftusi who 
delight tin dteip’d Plant*, as Curio- 
fittcs, •hot they iowe no, great beau¬ 
ty in them; for in the Summer¬ 
time, when theft Plants, are free 
df Gooaoth, their Wfoac aad : ycl- 
faw blotches do not appear vary 
plain : and when -they do, it ap¬ 
pears mm like .« Diftetnper in 
them, ithan anyxeahBaawy. Theft 
may be propagated bybudding jar 
inarching them upon %hc i common 
■ Hart . 

The Primt'learld Mints Ate of 
-humblerfifmhrth than thole hafotc- 
mention’d, ftldom rifing faove 
tfix* or :fo»en -Fedt high, fan* are 
if ay great Ornaments in. finall 
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yildoraefaQswtcrs' of-flowafag 
Shrubs, where being intermix'd 
with other i S h w jbi of the feme 
Growth, they arford an unocqafae 
Pro$c&. wheft produce their 
Flowcra fo much longer end fien- 
deter hooches than the other Sorts, 
and have a more agreeable Scent. 

They may he propagated from 
Suckers as the formers but as they 
ftldom produce them in fitch Plen¬ 
ty, ft the moft expeditious Me¬ 
thod i*. to propagate them hr 
layers, which will take Root fa 
one Year-fit to tranlplant; -and the 
Plants thus rais'd, will be much 
better sooted -than thole produc’d 
far Suckers, and ere not fo fiibieft 
to lend forth Suckers from -their 
Roots. 

The Cut-leav'd-Sott differs from 

-the other in no other ycfsrfk but 
fa having its older fames deeply 
cut in: They are both very har¬ 
dy, and will grow fa olmoft ,aay 
Soil or Situation, and 
.train'd .op to secular Haifa if 
rfahlly manag’d while young. - 
LIJUO ASPMOD&faJS; > The 
Rlphodel tr Day faly. 

The Cbaradtu are; 
if bath a Matt lilt* Afphodel (tr 
•Kjngfpmr;) if>e SUvtr ctrffit of 
i w Maf, nhifk is duply c*t into 
ifix Stgnunti, ,*fa txpands m Mtrm 
>tf* iUy i tht ; Tlnttr it fittcttdtd 
Jy tm ttvnljrjtft, which foqtnhu [*- 
viral rtunMJh Suds. 

The Sftsits are; 
i. Lilio-Asfhodelus ; hams. 
Turk. Tar. The Yellow Day Lily. 

a. Liuo-Asraonuos; foments, 
Mask. Mar. The Red .Day Lily.' 

Theft Plants are very common 
.in moft of the old Sttfjhjb Gardens, 
thetfirft is often call’d by the Gar¬ 
de aers, .the Ttlltw Dthtrtft, from 
its having a very agreeable-Scent; 
Jaut the other is called-the Day 

Lily, 
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Idly, m the TUherefk Orange Lily, 
in molt Places. 

They arc both very hardy Plants, 
and wffl multiply exceedingly, if 
luflercd to remain two or three 
Years undifhirbed, efpccklly the 
red Sort, which lends forth great 
Quantities of Ofcfets from the old 
Plants, by which they may be ea- 
fily propagated: The belt Time to 
tranfpiant their Roots is in 
'hr or Ofiober, after their 
•are-decay'd {tho'they may be re¬ 
moved at almoft any Time, provi¬ 
ded they are taken up with Care, 
and not kept too lone above 
Ground) they are proper for large 
Borders in a Plealure Garden, or 
to plant under Trees in Avenues, 
where they will thrive and flower 
aery we m they are too large 
for fmall Flower Gardens, and at 
* ford Harbotif for Snails and- Other 
Vermin, for which Reafon they 
Ihoul not be admitted too near 
choicer Plants. 

The? wfll grow in almoft any 
Soil or Situation; the yellow Sort 
produces its Flowers in 1 May and 
Jm is, and the red Sort comes a- 
bout a Month later ;; thteir Flowers 
are of a ffbort Duration, feWom 
continuing above two Days,' but 
are fuccecded by frefh Flowers for 
near a Month fucceflively; but 
the Flowers of the yellow-Sort 
are fmaller, and of longer Dura¬ 
tion. 

LILIO-NARCISSUS; Lily-Daf¬ 
fodil. 

The Char afters arc; 

It hath a crated, bulbous Root; 

' the .Flower is jhafd like a Lily,' con- 
fifing of fix Leaves, and is c&vor^d 
with a membranaceous sheath , like 
' the Narciflus; the Fruit- fucceedt the 
Flower in the fame Form of the 
' Narciflus; is oblong or roundijh, and 
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divided vM thee H which Ora 
fill'd with? 

The Spa are; 

i. Lilio-Narcissu* ; Indicus, fa- 
turato colore pserpurafiens. Mor. X0j f. 
The Lily-Daffodil, of a deep Pur¬ 
ple-colour: 

а. LiliO-Narcjssus ; Indksu,fi . 

re albo, extorius rubente. Towns, In- 
Han Lily Daffodil, with a white 
Flower,-which is reddiih on the 

Outiidt. * 

$. I Jit mo- Narcissus; polyanthus 

fire incarnate, fitndo ex twee Me- 

feente . 'Sloan. Cat ; Many-flawer’d 
LUy-EMEbdfl, > with a Carnation 
Flower, having a whitilh yellow 
Bottom, commonly call'd in the Weft 
Indies, Rid XMf. 

4 * Lilio-Narcis 4 us ; Japaneses, 
rutile fiore . Mor. Hifi. Wm Japan 
Lily-Daffodil, commonly called the 
Guernfey Lily. 

y. Lilio-NarCissvs ; filb latifi 
fimo, firibm nhteis medirUi Team. 
Lily-Dai with a very broad 
Leaf, ■and fiwwy Flowers without 
Scent. * 

б. LilIo-Narcissus ; Indicus, 
Narcijfus Lihfirus, auresss, files, 
argenteis piftus, firUus mmfUs, cer- 
no&s gemoUis, caule magne cep* fi 
fiulofo. Fluk. Thy. Indian Lily-Daf¬ 
fodil, - with ample Gold-colour’d 
Flowers fpotted with Silver, and a 
large hollow Stalks 

7 . I jIlkhNarcissus ; Indicus, fi¬ 
rs incarnate, lineis albis firtate, ode- 
rat o. Indian Lily-Daffodil, with a 
■■Carnation 'Flower ftrip’d with 
white Lines, and of a fweet Scent, 
commmlycaUedtht Bdla-dpnna Idly. 

3 . Liu o-Nakcissus ; latests, out* 
tumnalis, minor. Towns. The lefler 
- yellow Autumnal Lily - Daffodil, 
commonly calld the Autumnsd Nar- 
ciflus. 

The firft of thele Plants is very 
rare at prefent m England i but m 

f**b 
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it isvery common, efpecU- 
1 y about fUn*€* t where they bring 
large Bunches of the Flowers in* 
to the Market and foil them for 
Flower-Pots, by the Name of JKDer- 
dffm J# lU-jmmsi and is probably, 
one oi the firft Sorts of this Flow¬ 
er which was brought into £*- 
wfe. This Plant thrives to well 
in X/«/r, if to need no other Cul¬ 
ture than the common Lily, and 
although it does not flower until 
yet it commonly produces 
good Seeds in that Country, from 
which they propagate them in 
great Plenty j but wttb us they re¬ 
quire to be planted in Pots fill'd 
with light freib Earth, and in Winter 
they mud be Shelter’d to prevent 
their Leaves beiog deftroy*d by 
the Froft, which if it does not 
quite kill their Roots, will to wea¬ 
ken them, as that they will not 
recover Strength to flower in ft- 
veral Years after, though you 
fkmld attend them with ever to 
much Care. This Plant produces 
its Flowers in Stptmbfr* and the 
Green Leaves come up fbon after, 
und abide all the IVintir and Spring 
until May, at which Time they 
decay, foon after which the Roots 
ihould be tranfplanted, for if they 
sre let Band till Juh t they will 
have font forth new Fibres, when 
it will greatly injure the Roots if 
they are difturb'd. 

The focond Sort is led common 
In JEngUnd than the firftthis fol- 
dora produces more than one 
Flower upon each Stalk, which is 
(mailer than thoft ot the former; 
but nearly of the fame Figure; 
this is alfo cultivated as the for¬ 
mer, and flowers about the fame 
Scafon. 

The third Sort is very common 
in BnrbnJch St. ,Cbriftopber\ and 
the other warm Iflaadi of the 


U&H tat K prefiat kbit- 
rjr me in StgUmf: This Sort ia 
much tenderer than either of tha 
lormer, and will require to be kept 
in a Hot-bad of Tanner's Bark, in 
order to produce Flowers. The 
Roots of th» Plant may be my 
eafily brought from the Myf bt- 
dks, if they am taken up immedi¬ 
ately after their Leares decay, and 
frnt over in a Box dry, for a they 
are planted in Tub* of Earth, they 
generally rot in their Pailagc, by 
receiving too great Quantities of 
Water. 

The fourth Sort it fuppos’d to 
come originally from but 

has been many Yean cultivated in 

the Gardens of CW*and>w 
hi in both which Pisces they 
foem to thrive ss well is if k wss 
their native Country; and from 
thoft Ifiands their Roots are foot 
annually to the Curious in mol 
Parts of E*r$p$ t and arc common¬ 
ly call’d G*ir*fty UlUs \ the Roots 
of this Plant are generally brought 
over in ftdy vaA Angnp> but the 
fooncr they are taken out of the 
Ground after their Leaves decay, 
they are the better : for although 
the Roots which are taken up 
when their Flower-ftems begin to 
appear, will flower, yet their Flow¬ 
ers will not be to large, nor will 
their Roots be near to good after, 
as thoft which were removed be¬ 
fore they had font out frefh Fi¬ 
bres. 

When theft Roots oome over 
they ihould be planted in Pots fill¬ 
ed with freib, light, foody Earth, 
mix'd with a attic very rotten 
Dung, and placed in a warm Situ¬ 
ation, obftrving now and then to 
refreih the Earth with Water; but 
by no Means let them have too 
much Wet, which would rot their 
Roots, especially before they come 

. u r 



up! About Ae lWi^ of 
foch of the RdOft 10 a#§ ftrong 
Enough to* Bower* wi# begin -to 
fte^ the Bad of tkd* Ffowe?*- 
Hem (Which la commonly of i’ 
ted Colour) therefore you fhould 
remove thefe Pots into 1 a SkuatioO 
Where thef may have the- foil Be¬ 
nefit Of tie Sun, and may be fttei- 
far'd from ftrong Winds; but by 
to Means plate them too near 0 
Will, nor under Gktfles, Which 
Would draw them up weak, and 
render them lefi beautiful; At this 
Scafbn they fhould be gently re- 
ftelh’d With Wafers if the Weather 
he warm and dry ; but if it fhouldf 
Wove ' very wet, they fhould be 
green’d from it. 

When the Flowers begin to 6* 
pen, the Pota fhould be removed 
Under Shelter, to prevent the Flow¬ 
ers from being injured by too 
much Wet; but they muft not be 
kept too clofe, nor placed in a Si¬ 
tuation too warm. Which would 
occafion their Golour to be left 
lively, and haften their Decay* The 
Flowers of this Plant will conti¬ 
nue in Beauty (if rightly manag'd) 
d foil Month, and though they 
have no Scent, yet for the Rich- 
tiefi of their Colour, they are juft* 
ly efteem’d in the firft Rank or the 
Flowery Race. 

After the Flowers are decay’d, 
the Green Leaves will begin to 
{hoot forth in Length* and if 
fhelter’d from fevere Cold, will 

continue growing all the Winter; 
but they muft have as much free 

Air as poffible in mild Weather, 
and be cover’d only in great Rains 
or Frofts, for wnich Purpofe a 
common Hot-bed Frame is the 
propereft Shelter for them, under 
which if they are placed, the 
Glafles may be taken off conftant- 
ly every Day in dry open Weather, 


which will mmm %* the Leave* 
aAdbroad; where* 
as when they mo placed in oGneea- 
houfe, or not expefedto * the open 
Air , they Witt grow long and Ben¬ 
der, and have * pale, weak Afpei 6h, 
whereby the* Roots' will* becowe 
weak* fb that h fekfanv happen* 
that they produce Fkwers under 
foch Management. 

Theft Roots fooald be tranf- 
planted every other Year toward 
the latter End of J**e> or the Be¬ 
ginning of Jtdy t and planted ‘into 
frefo Earth- (but they fhould not 
be oftener removed, for that would 
retard their Flowering.} The Off- 
ftts fhould alfb ho taken off* and 
planted into* ftparate Pm ft, which 
In three Years Time will produce 
Flowers, fb that after Perfon are 
once flock’d with thefe Roots, 
they may increafo them, fb as to 
have a Supply of bkfwing Roots, 
Without being at the Trouble or 
Expence Of fending to Gmrnftj e- 
very Year for frefh Roots; and the 
Roots preferred here, will flower 
ftronger than thofe which are ufu* 
ally brought from thence ; for the 
Inhabitants of thofe Iflands are not 
very curious in cultivating thefe 
Roots : Their ufoal Method is to 
plant them at a great Diftance id a 
Bed of common Earth, where they 
let them remain for many Years, 
in which Time they produce foch a 
Number of OfF-fets, that many 
times one (ingle Clufter has con¬ 
tain’d above a Hundred Roots; by 
which Means- thofe which grow 
on the Infide, are fb much com- 
preffed by the outer Roots, that 
they are perfectly flatted, and from 
the Number of Roots they are a& 
rendered weak, and fo unfit to 
produce fodr large Stems of Flow¬ 
ers, as thofe which have grown Angle 
and are of a fpherical Figure. - 

But 



dot Whdri a Ptflbii has got a 
large Numb# of thefe R.oot;S, it 
wifl bri tfouBfefitoe td pr e fer v g 
tticdt udr Pots, therefore y6u fhould 
prepare a Bed of the following 
Earth, In (bine wefl-fhcltei^d Part 
of the Garden, viz, Take a third 
Part of frefh Virgiii Earth upon a 
Phfturt Ground, which is light, 
then put hear an equal Part of Sea 
Sand, to vthich you fhould add 
rotten Bung arid lifted Lhrte-rub- 
bi/h of each an equal Quantity: 
With this Earth (When well mix’d 
arid irtcOrporated) you fhould make 
your ftta dbout a fdot thick, rai¬ 
ling it about four ot five Inches a- 
bdve the Surface of the Ground, 
if tile Situation bO dry; but if the 
Ground be wet, foii ftforfd raife 
it eight or nirit Inches higher. In 
this Bed about the Beginning of 
TMf (as was before directed) you 
fhould plant the Roots about fix 
incites afiinder each Way, and in 
the Winter, when the Froft begins, 
you (hoold either cover the Bed 
With a Prafnc, or arch it over and 
cover it with Mats and Straw, to 
prevent their Leaves from being 
pinch’d With Cold; but in the 
Sumintr the Cdtetirig may be in- 
tirely removed, and the Bed kept 
cohflaritly dear from Weeds, ob- 
ferving to ftir the Surface of the 
Earth now and then, and every 
Year when the Leaves are decay’d, 
you fhould lift a little frefh Earth over 
the Beds, to encourage the Roots. 
In this Bed the Roots may remain 
until they are ftrong enough to 
produce Flowers, when they may 
oe taken up and planted into Pots 
as Was before dire&ed, or differed 
to remain in the fame Bed to 
Bower. 

The Roots of thefe Plants do 
not flower again the fuccecding 
Year (as in many other Sorts Of 


y but »their Bulbs comtu* 
two lads in thdr Cent#, as is often 
theCafif, they vCryfrequemiy floww 
er twice Within the Compsfrof three 
Years, after which the fame fccH- 
vidual Root does not flower again j 
but only tfhe O&fets ftort it . 1 

The fifth Sort is at prefent very 
rare in England, and only to'be 
found in feme very curkws Gar- 
dens; this is much ten d erer tfcflf 
the laft, and requires to be mana¬ 
ged as Was dire&ed for the third 
Sort, with which Management it 
will thrive exceeding well,' but 
yoti inuft dbferve never to giro 
thefe' Roots much Water, after 
their Leaves are decay’d (which is 
toon after Chrlftmas) until they 
fhoot out again in April, for Moi-* 
fture at that Seafon, whfle they 
are in an una&ive State, is very 
fobjedt to rot them: This Plant 
produces its Flowers commonly in 
Mdrcb, and the green Leaves ap¬ 
pear foon after. ' 

The fikth Sort is alfb tender, 
rind requires td be kept in a warn! 
Stove in Winter; but in the Sum* 
mcr-feafon it will bear to be ex¬ 
pos’d to the open Air, in warm, 
dry Weather; this Sort fhould bri 
treated in the fame Manner as the 
la ft, with this Difference oidy, iriz, 
that it may be preferved without 
being plung'd in Tafiners Bark : 
This Plant produces its Flower^ 
nearly about the fame Time with 
the laft; but the Flowers of this 
are much more beautiful. 

The feventh Sort was brought 
from Portugal, where they are in 
great Plenty, and is by the Inhabi¬ 
tants call’d Bella-Jonna; but this is 
a very different Plant from that 
which the Italians call by that 
Name, the Flowers oh this Rind 
bang huger and paler colour’d 
than thrift of the Italian Sort, and 
feldom 
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£Hom have more than dine or Ifim#*** and it ufiully fold W 
$mr upon one Scan, whereas the them with kkiatms, toe. fit 
other hat often, ten or twelve. Autumnal Ornaments to Gardens, 
This Plant is propagated in the for which Purpoic this if a very 
fine Hornier at was dir ect ed for pretty Plant, 
the Guomfty Uy (to which I re- LILIUM; The Lily, 
fa the Under, to avoid Repeti- The CharaBort are; 
don) the Flowers of this Plant are ft hath * btslbosss Raw, cmfifUng 
always produced about the fame ef feverol fiefby Scales adhormg to 
Time as the Guemfa Lily, but are *» .iixb; the Ld* is greatty fur- 
met near fo beautiful. ni/hed with Leaves ; the tlewer is 

Thefe Planu do not increaft ve- ctmpofd ef fiat Leaves , *W u 
sy fad in oar Climate, for which fimevhat like a Bell; m feme Spe- 
Rcafon a curious Perfim fhould be ties the Betels Ate grisufy refine*1% 
fomifhed with feteral Roots of but us ethers hut little ; from the 
each Kind from Abroad, in order Center ef the Flamer rifts the Ms¬ 
ec have fome Flowers every Year, tal, which become} m otloag Fruit , 
for they (Mom blow two Years thAt is commonly triangular, Svi- 
together (as was before obfcrved) Jed into three Cells, And full ef 
nor does the fame Root flower cemprefsdSeeds, which Are border'd, 
more than twice, which is com- tying upon each other ht a Jouhk 
monly within three Years* fb that Row. 
where there are not fix or eight The Species are* 

Roots of each Sort, it can’t be ex- s. Lilium ; album, jCirt ereBo 
pc&ed to have Flowers very of- fr vulgore . C B. f.Common 
ten, notwithfhndmg no Art or white Lily. 

Care be wanting in their Culture; a. Lilium; album, 

for in their native Countries they re jdeno. H. JL Per. Yhe double 

are not content Flowerers. white Lily, without Smell.. 

The eighth Sort is a very hardy 3. Lilium ; Album, fiaribm do* 
Plant, and incrcafes very fail from pendentibsu five peregrmtm* C. B. 
Off-fets: TheSeaion for tranfplant- F. The foreign white Lily, with 
ing thefe Roots, is any Time from hanging Flowers. 

Hey to July, after which it wiB 4. Lilium; album , lato outsit 
be too late to remove them, for msdtifiorum. tf.Jt.Fer. The white 
they will begin to jmfh out new Lily, with broad flat Stalks, bear- 
Fibres by uie Middle of that ing many Flowers. 

Month, if the Seaion be moiit, y. Lilium; album, vulgore, ft* 
and many times they flower in Bis ad Umbos fiavefeentibm. tf. h* 
Augufii fb that if they arc then Common white Lily, with ftrip’d 
tranfpianted it will fpoil their Leaves. 

flowering: This Plant will grow 6 . Lilium ; album,fiorelineispur- 
in fllmoft any Soil or Situation, pureis variegato. D. Mar chant. The 
but it will thrive bed in a frdh, white Lily, ftrip’d with Purple, 
light, dry Soil, and in an open Si- 7. Lilium ; purpurco-croccum , 
tuation, i. e, not under the Drip- maps. C. B. P. The common O* 
ping of Trees, nor too near to range Lily; vmlgb. 

Walls. It is commonly called by I. Lilium; fumilum ctuonUm . 
the Gardeners the XtUow Jtmmmd Bark . Bar . The dwarf red Lily. 

9. Lilium; 
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pm Lilium ; rubru multiplies 
fore. Park. Pat . The double red 
Lily. 

10. Lilium; bulbiferum* angu- 
flifrUum . C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd 
bulbifcrous Lily, commonly called 
the Fiery Lily. 

11. Lilium; florlbus refltxh, 
montanum. C . B. P. The Imperial 
Martagon. 

ii. Lilium ; florlbus reflexis 9 aU 
bis, pun&atis. C. B. P. The white 
fpotted Martagon. 

13. Lilium; florlbus reflexis, al- 
bis non punftatis. C . B. Pm The 
white Martagon, without Spots. 

14. Lilium; florlbus reflexis, 
montanum f flare pfeno. H. R. Par . 
The double flowering Martagon. 

1 j*. Lilium ; fiavuttr, anguftifoli¬ 
um, flare flavo, maculls nigris di - 
ftinbfa. C. B. P. The fpotted Cana¬ 
da Martagon; vulgS. 

16. Lilium; miaiatum, odorum, 
mgufttfllium. C. B. P. The fcarlct 
Martagon of Pom pony; vulgo. 

17. Lilium; Byzantinum, mini¬ 
mum, polyanthos . C. B. P. The 
fcarlet Martagon, with many Flow¬ 
ers. 

18. Lilium; Byzantinum , mini¬ 
mum. C. B . P. The common 

fcarlet Martagon. 

19. Lilium; Byzantinum, flare 
flavo . C. B. P. The yellow Mar¬ 
tagon of Conftantinople. 

20. Lilium; pur pur co-croc turn 
majus, foliis ex luteo elegant? va- 
riegatis . The Orange Lily, with 
beautiful variegated Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of thefe Planrs which are prefer- 
ved in the curious Gardens Abroad, 
many of which were formerly in 
England (as may be gather’d from 
Parkm/im and feveral other Writers 
upon curious Flowers) but thefc 
which are here mentioned are all 
the Sorts I can ft prefent find in 
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the Gardens near London ; though 
it is very probable many of the o- 
ttcr Sorts may be found in fomc 
old Gardens of this Kingdom# 
which were formerly poflels'd by 
curious Delighters in Flowers; for 
as mod of thefc Sorts are very 
hardy, and will grow with little 
Culture, lb when they are once 
fix’d in a Garden, they are not ve¬ 
ry fubje& to decay, unlcfs their 
Roots are deftroy’d, but will a- 
bide many Years without any Care; 
therefore from fuch Places there 
may be Hopes of retrieving thofe 
Flowers again. 

The common white Lily is lo 
weil known, that it will be need- 
left to fay any Thing of it in this 
Place: The iecond Sort with dou¬ 
ble Flowers, is by libme Pcrfoas 
preferved by way of Curiolityj 
out there is no Beauty in it, for 
the Flowers fcldom open, and 
have no Scent, fo that it fcarccly 
deferves a Place in a good Garden: 
The third Sort with pendulous 
Flowers, is fometimes called the 
Write Conftantinople Lily , from 
whence it was formerly brought, 
but is now become almoft as plen¬ 
ty as the common white Lily in 
many Gardens; this differs from 
the common Sort, in having flen- 
derer Stems which are of a pur- 
pliih Colour, and the Petals or the 
Flowers are narrower, and the 
Flowers are fomewhat left, and al¬ 
ways hang down. 

Thefe Planrs are all very hardy, 
and require no other Culture, than 
to be taken up every other Year 
(in July after the Flowers are de¬ 
cay’d) and pull off the Suckers 
from them, which if fuffer’d to 
remain on, would ftarve the old 
Roots, and caufe them to flower 
very weak; but they fhould not be 
kept long out of the Ground, nor re- 
E moved 




moved after their Leaves appear 
above Ground, both which will 
weaken the Roots fo much, that 
they will not flower the follow¬ 
ing Summer. They increafe great¬ 
ly from Off-fets, whereby they 
are become fo common as to be 
little efteem’d. 

The fourth Sort feems to be 
a Variety from the firfc: The 
Stalks of this are very broad, and 
have generally double the Number 
of Flowers upon each Stalk as the 
common, which are equally as 
large and fair: but whether it will 
conftantly preferve this Difference, 
I can’t poiitively affirm, tho* for 
three Years paft I have obferv’d 
them to remain the fame in two 
or three different Gardens. This 
is equally hardy as the common 
Sort, and is increas’d- the fame 
way. 

The Strifd-leav'd lily is 
Ornament to Flower-Borders du¬ 
ring the Winter-feafon,* their beau¬ 
tiful variegated Leaves always ap¬ 
pearing in September, and are con¬ 
tinu’d all the inter, making a 
fine Appearance in the Depth of 
Winter, when few other Plants 
are in Beauty: For which Reafon 
this Plant hath been greatly pro¬ 
pagated of late Years. This is in¬ 
creas’d as the common SoYt, but 
the Roots fhould always be planted 
in a frefh, light Soil, in which 
they will thrive exceedingly: But 
if you make the Ground rich with 
Dung, it will certainly deftroy 
them, as will alfo a very wet or 
ftrong Soil. The Seafon for trans¬ 
planting thefc Roots, is the. fame 
with the common Sort. 

The White Lily firifd -with Pur - 
le , has not been many Years 
rought into England, Of this 
Kind there are two Sorts ; one of 
which is much more beautifully 


variegated than the other; both of 
which were obtain’d originally from 
Seed. Thefe are both propagated 
in the fame Manner as the com¬ 
mon Sort, but fhould be planted 
in a dry, Tandy Soil, mix’d with a 
little Litne-Rubbifh, and expos’d to 
the Morning Sun: In which Soil 
and Situation they will flower ex¬ 
ceeding well, and their Stripes will 
be much deeper colour’d than when 
they are planted in a richer Soil, 
and their Roots will make a better 
Increafe. 

The Orange Lily is fo well 
known, that it is needlefs to fay 
any Thing of it here. That Sort 
which is commonly call’d the Dou¬ 
ble Orange Lily, differs from the 
common only in having two or 
three more Petals in each Flower, 
which is not conftant, but very 
apt to degenerate to the common 
Sort, fo that it is ftarcely worth 
preferving, unlefs for Variety Sake. 
Thefe are propagated by Off-fets 
from the old Roots, which are 
commonly fent forth in great Plen¬ 
ty, and therefore the Roots fhould 
never remain more than two Years 
unremov’d, becaufe the Number 
of Off-fets would greatly weaken 
them, and render their Flowers 
fmall, and fewer in Number. Thefe 
may be tranfplanted any Time from 
the Beginning of Augufi to the 
End of Oclover, for they do not 
fhoot again fbon after their Stems 
are decay’d, as do the White Li¬ 
lies ; but, on the contrary, remain 
till February before they appear a- 
bove-ground. They will grow in 
almoft any Soil or Situation, but 
beft in a dry, light Soil, and an o- 
pen Expofure. 

' The bulbous fiery Lily, produces 
its Flowers three Weeks before the 
common Sort, and is much more 
beautiful. This Sort was formerly 

more 
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more common than at preicnt, as 
were toveral other Sorts of Lilies: 
It is equally as hardy as the com¬ 
mon Sort, and doth increalc much 
foliar; for upon the Flower-Hems, 
between the Wings of the Leaves 
and rhc Stalk, are produc’d fmall 
Bulbs; which when taken off, and 
planted, do become ilrong Roots 
in two Years, fb that it may be 
render’d very plentiful in a Ihort 
Time, were People to plant all 
their Increalc, This requires the 
lame Soil and Culture as the O- 
range Lily ; as doth allb the Dwarf 
Red Lily, which is nearly allied to 
this. They will grow under Trees, 
which renders them proper to 
plant in Avenues; where, when 
intermix’d amongft other hardy 
Flowers of the lame Growth, they 
will make a beautiful Appearance, 
and are very ufeful to turnifh Ba- 
fbns and Flower-Pots for Halls, 
Chimnies, &c. during the Seafon 
of Flowering. 

The Imperial Mart agon is very 
common in moft old Gardens in 
England. This is equally as hardy 
as the common Lily , and requires 
no other Culture: The Flowers are 
produc’d at the latter End of May, 
and do make a very hand tome Fi- 
ure in the Middle of large Bor* 
ers in a Flower-Garden, but the 
Scent is too ftrong to be born by 
many People, for which Reafbn 
they fiiould never be plac’d in Ba¬ 
tons of Flowers in a Room, nor 
be planted too near the Houfe. 

The White, and the White-Dotted 
Mart agon s , do flower about the 
Middle of June, or tometimes la¬ 
ter : Thefe produce a greater Num* 
ber of Flowers upon a Stalk than 
the former, but the Flowers are 
fekJom to large, and commonly 
grow more fparfedly on the Stalks. 
Thefe have a ilrong Scent, but 


not quite to coble as the for* 
mer. The Roots of thefc Plant! 
fiwdd be tranfplanted toon after 
their Stems decay; for if they are 
taken up late in the Autumn, they 
feidom produce their Flowers ftrong 
the fucceeding Summer. Thefe re¬ 
quire a frclh, light Soil, and an 
open Situation; if they are fiiffcr’d 
to remain three Years undifturb’d, 
they will make a good Increase, 
and produce ftrong Flowers. 

The Double Mart agon requires 
the fame Soil and Culture with 
the two laft: This produces a large 
Quantity of fair double Flowers 
upon each Stem, which renders it 
very valuable: Th« Flowers do 
commonly appear the Beginning 
of July, or fomewhat later. 

The Spotted Canada Manage®* 
is much tenderer than any of the 
former* The Roots of this Sort 
ihould be planted in a warm Bor¬ 
der, where they may be prote&ed 
from fevere hard Frofts, by cover¬ 
ing the Surface of the Ground 
with Peas-haulm, frc. It muft al¬ 
to have a frefh, light, dry Soil, 
and (hould be planted at Icaft fix 
Inches deep; for when the Roots 
lie near the Surface, they arc often 
injur’d by Frofts in Winter. 

This Plant was originally brought 
from Canada by the French, from 
whom we were firft topply’d with 
it, but iince we have receiv’d ma¬ 
ny Roots of it from Virginia , 
where it alfo grows in great Plen¬ 
ty in the Woods. The Flowers 
of this Kind arc almoft as large as 
thole of the Orange Lily, but are 
more reflex’d, and ot a fine yel¬ 
low Colour, fpotted with Black: 
This flowers in July « 

The Red Martagon of Pom pony, 
is one of the moft beautiful Sorts 
of all the Martagons which I have 
yet feen, and produces the grcatcfl 
£ a Number 
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Number of Flowers upon i Stem 
of any of the Kinds (efpeciaily 
when the Roots are (trong, and 
have remain’d undifturb’d two or 
three Years) when they will ma¬ 
ny times have upward of fbur- 
fcorc Flowers upon a Stem: The 
Flowers are not fo large, nor fo 
deep-colour’d as the Scarlet Marta* 
gon, but rather of a yellowiih-red 
Colour, and fpotted with Black: 
This flowers commonly the latter 
End of May, or the Beginning of 
June. 

The Roots of this Plant are ten¬ 
der, and will not endure to be of¬ 
ten tranfplanted, for that will dc- 
ftroy them: The belt Seaton to 
remove them, is toon after their 
Stems decay; when they fhould 
never be kept long out of the 
Ground, but planted again afloon 
as poiTijIe. Thefe require a frefb, 
light, fandy Soil, but will by no 
Means thrive in a rich, moift 
Soil, which will caufe 'em to rot; 
and they muft have an open Ex- 
ofure, for if they are over-hung 
y Trees, they will not thrive. 
This foould alfo be planted as deep 
in the Ground as the Canada Mar - 
t.igcn, for the fame Reaion as was 
before ol ferv’d on that. 

Tbe Scarlet Mart agony with ma¬ 
ny Flowers, is in iome curious 
Gardens very common, it being a 
very hardy Plant in refpedt to 
Cold, which it endures very well, 
and is calily propagated from OfF- 
fets, as the other Sorts, but mull 
have a warm, light, dry Soil, 
which fhould not be dung’d, nor 
overftiadow’d with Trees, either 
of which will caufe the Roots to 
decay. This is a very beautiful 
Flower, and very proper to adorn 
the Borders of large Flower-Gar¬ 
dens. It produces its Flowers in 
Jnlyy after moil of the other Sorts, 
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which are of a deep-fcarlet Cokwf* 
growing many upon a Stalk. 

The other Scarlet Martagon h 
alio common in ibme Gardens, but 
is not ib much valued as the laft ,* 
the Flowers are not fo deep co¬ 
lour’d, and it feldom has more 
than fix or eight upon a Stem. 
This flowers much about the fame 
Time as the former, and requires 
the fame Soil and Culture. 

The Yellow Martagon of Conftan- 
tinople is very rare in England at 
preient, and only to be found in 
the Gardens of ibme curious Col¬ 
lectors of thele Beauties: This re¬ 
quires much the fame Culture as 
the two lail-mention’d, but muft 
not be often remov’d, which will 
not only weaken the Root, but 
alfo prevent its flowering. When 
the Roots of this Kind have been 
(landing three Years upon a good 
frefli dry Soil, I have . a- 

bove forty Flowers upon a Stem, 
which have made a 
Appearance. This flowers about 
the fame Seafon as the former. 

The firifd Orange Lily is a very 
beautiful Plant, and was a few 
Years fince fold at a very great Price, 
but of late it hath been more com¬ 
mon, as being eafily propagated by 
OfF-fets; fo that when it is once 
obtain’d, it may be foon increas’d 
to what Number you pleafe, pro¬ 
vided you plant it in a dry Soil, 
and a warm Situation. This beau¬ 
tiful Plant was, fomc Years fince, 
accidentally produc’d from Seeds of 
the common Orange Uly 9 which 
were fhed upon a Border, where 
they were fuffer’d to grow, until 
this Plants appear’d with its fine 
variegated Leaves; which the 
Owner, upon Difcovery, mark’d, 
and, at a proper Seafon, remov’d 
into a better Situation, where it 
throve and increas’d fo well, as in 
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a few Years to be Ipread into di¬ 
vers Parts of the Kingdom. This 
Plant muft never be planted in a 
rich Soil, which will greatly dimi- 
niih its Beauty, and many times 
caule the Roots to decay. 

All the Sorts of Lilies and Mar - 
tagons may be propagated by low¬ 
ing their Seeds; by which Method 
fbrac new Varieties may be ob¬ 
tain’d, provided the Seeds arc lav’d 
from the bed Sorts, efpecially the 
IdMrtagms, which are more incli¬ 
nable to vary than the other Lilies. 
The Manner of Sowing them is as 
follows: 

You mull be provided with 
fbme fquare Boxes about lix In¬ 
ches deep, which (Would have 
Holes bored in their Bottoms, to 
let the Wet pals off} thefe Boxes 
ihould be fill'd with frelh light 
landy Earth, and in the Beginning 
of ^Auguft, loon after the Seeds 
are ripe, you mull low them 
thereon pretty thick, covering ’em 
over with light lifted Earth about 
half an Inch; then place the Boxes 
where they may have the Morning 
Sun only, obferving, if the Scalon 
Ibould prove dry, to refreih ’em 
often with Water, as alfo to pull 
out all Weeds which may be pro¬ 
duc’d : In this Situation the Boxes 
Ihould remain until O&ober t when 
you mud remove ’em where they 
may have as much Sun as pofiible, 
as aHo be lereen'd from the cold 
North and Ball Winds during the 
Winter Scalon: But in the Spring 
of the Year, about the Beginning 
of Afrtl, you muft remove the 
Boxes into their former ; 

for now the young Plants will appear 
above-ground, which are impatient 
of too much Heat: belides, the 
Earth in the Boxes will dry too 
fall at this Scalon, if expos'd to 
the full Sun at Noon. You muft 
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il& ©bferve at this Scalon to keep 
them intirely clear from Weeds, as 
alio ro refrcil) them gently with 
Water if the Scalon Ihould prove 
dry; in this Place you Ibould let 
the Boxes remain until the Begin¬ 
ning of Aagujl, at which Time 
you Ibould prepare feme Beds of 
the above-menrion’d frelh light 
Earth, which muft be levcll’d very 
even: Then take the Earth out of 
the Boxes, together with the (mail 
BulKs, and ftrew it equally over 
the Beds, covering it over about 
half an Inch thick with fine-lifted 
Earth: And if the Scalon Ibould 
prove very hot and dry, you would 
do well to (hade the Beds in the 
Middle of the Day from the great 
Heat of the Sun, and refreih them 
now-and-then with Water. 

You mull alio oblervc to keep 
them intirely clear from Weeds: 
And if the following Winter Ihould 
prove very cold, you mull cover 
the Beds with Peas-haulm, or lome 
other light Covering, to keep out 
the Frail, which would prejudice 
the Roots, if differ'd to enter deep 
into the Ground (efpecially while 
they are lo young:) bat you muft 
never let the Covering remain on 
in mild Weather, which would al¬ 
io be very injurious to them. 

In Febntary , when the hard 
Frofts are over, you Ihould gently 
clear oft* the Earth upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Beds (which, during 
the Wintcr-leafbn, will often have 
contra&cd a Moflincft) and lift a 
little frelh Earth equally over the 
Beds, which will greatly encou¬ 
rage the Roots : But in doing this, 
you muft be very careful not to 
ftir the Grouni fo deep as to in¬ 
jure the Roots: Nor Ihould you 
defer doing it too late, left the 
Shoots Ihould be coming up, which, 
by this Operation, might b* bro- 
E 3 ken* 
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ken, and greatly hurt* And as the 
Sea (on advances, fo you muft be 
careful to clear them from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather to water them* 
and in very hot Days, if you lhadc 
’em from the Sun, it will be of 
great Service to them; but this 
need not be done ’till the Latter- 
end of April , or the Beginning ot 
May, when the Seafon is fomc- 
times very hot and dry. 

When their Leaves are quite de¬ 
cay’d, you fhould ftir the Surface 
of the Beds again (but do not go 
too deep) which will prevent the 
Weeds from growing very faft, 
and be of Service to the Roots ; 
and in September you mud lift 
feme more flrefh Earth over the 
Beds about half an Inch thick: 
and in Winter and Spring you muft 
manage them as was dire&ed for 
the preceding Year. 

In September following thefe 
Roots will require to be tranfplant- 
ed to a greater Diftance, when you 
muft prepare fomc Beds of the 
fa me frefh light Earth, as was be¬ 
fore dire&ed, making them level; 
then take up the Roots, and trans¬ 
plant them into the Beds, placing 
them about eight Inches afuiider, 
obferving to put the Roots with 
their Buds uppermoft, and about 
four Inches below the Surface. 

This Work fhould be done when 
the Weather is moift; for if the 
Roots are tranfplanted in a very 
dry Seafon, and there doth not 
happen Rain foon after, they will 
take a Mould inels, which many 
times rots them. 

You muft alfb observe (as was 
before dire&ed) to keep the Beds 
fotirely clear from Weeds: And in 
Winter, if the Fraft fhould be ve¬ 
ry feverp, you muft cover them 
with Pcas-haulm, to prevent the 
Hoots from being injured thereby ; 
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And in the Spring you fhould take 
off the Earth from the Surface of 
the Beds, as before, laying fomc 
frefh thereon, and io continue the 
Summer and Winter’s Work, as 
before. 

The lecond Year after being 
planted in thefe Beds, the ftrongeit 
Roots will begin to flower*, at 
which Time, it you obferve any 
peculiar Varieties, you fhould put 
down a Stick by each of thole 
Roots, to mark them; which may 
be taken up when their Leaves are 
decay’d, and remov’d into the Bor¬ 
ders of the Flower-Garden , or trans¬ 
planted into other Beds at a greater 
Diftance, to encourage them to 
flower ftrong. But you- can’t be a 
Judge which of thole will be good 
by their firft Flowers, therefore 
you fhould never reje& any of 
them until they have flower’d two 
or three Years j for, many times, 
ibme of thefe Flowers will make 
but a mean Appearance the firft 
Year, and afterwards become fair 
handlbme Flowers, when they have 
obtain’d Strength; fb that you 
fhould fuffer all foch, as you are 
not allured of their Worth, to re¬ 
main undifturb’d two or three 
Years, that you may be afeertain’d 
which of them are worth prelerv- 
ing > which lhould be remov’d 
into the Flower-Garden at a proper 
Seafon: but the ordinary ones .may 
be reje&cd, or planted in fhady 
outer Walks, where, tho' they are 
mean Flowers, yet they will ap¬ 
pear well enough in fuch Places. 

LIL 1 UMCONVALLIUM i Lily 
of the Valley, or May Lily. 

The Charaftm arc s 
^ The Flower confifls of one Leaf is 
fijap'd like a BelL,' and divided at 
the Top into fix Segments .* The Ova¬ 
ry becomes a foft globular Fruit , 
containing fevtral round Seeds . . 

The 
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The Species are ; mump Litres, which expend in Term 

i. LilIUM Con Vallium i album , f a Rofc: The Fruit is almefi ef 
C. B. P. Common Lily of the esn oval Figure, uni divided into 
Valley, with White Flowers. fevered Cells, m which Are lodged 

x. Lilium Con vallium ; jkr§ hard Seeds furreunded .by a thick 
rubente. C. B. p. Lily of the Val- jkfhy SuSftance , which , for the mefi 
ley, with reddilh Flowers. Bart, is full ef an add Juke. 

3. Lilium Conyallium ; latifo « The Species are j 

Hum, flere plena , variegate . Totem. 1. Limon § vulgaris . Ferr. 
Broad-leaved Lily of the Valley, The Common Lemon, 
with a double variegated Flower. 2. Limon ; inlets , Ferr. Hefp . 
There are fome other Varieties The Sweet Lemon. 


of this Plant, which are preferv’d 
in fome curious Botanick Gardens 

abroad, but thefe ate all the Sorts 
I have obfervM in the Englifh Gar¬ 
dens. The firft Sort is very com¬ 
mon in fhady Woods in divers 
Parts of England . The fecond is a 
Variety of the foil, differing only 
in the Colour of the Flower ; 
which Difference it conftantly 
maintains when cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens. 

They delight in a moift {hady 
Situation, where they will thrive 
exceedingly, and produce a large 
Quantity of Flowers, The beft 
Time for tranfplanting 1 hde Roots 
is early in the Spring, juft before 
they begin to ftxxtt. 

The Double Sort was brought 
from Holland fome Years fincc; 
but whether it was obtain’d from 
Seeds originally, or found by Ac¬ 
cident, I can't fay. This may be 
propagated by parting the Roots 
in the Spring, in the feme Man¬ 
ner as the former. 

LILIUM PERSICUM; vide Fri- 
tiilaria. 

LILIUM SUPERBUM; vide 
Methonica. 

LIME-TREE; vide TILIA. 

LIMON; The Lemon-Tree. 

The Characters are; 

It hath large ftijf Leaves like the 
Citron, without any Appendage at 
the Bottom; The Flower conftfls of 


Limon; acris.Ferr. Hefp. The 

Sourc Lemon. 

4. Limon ; dulci medullA, vulga- 

riY. Ferr. Hefp , The common Sweet 

Lemon. 

y. Limon 5 Frri effigie. Ferr. Hefp. 
The Pear-fhap'd Lemon. 

6 . Limon ; Imperialism Ferr . Hefp. 
The Imperial Lemon. 

7. Limon; Adami Fomum com¬ 
mune. Ferr. Hefp. Lemon, com¬ 
monly call'd Adam’s Apple. 

8. Limon; fpineolus . Ferr. Hefp. 
The Wild Lemon, vulgo. 

9. Limon; ftriatus , vulgatier . 
Ferr. Hefp* The Furrow’d Lemon. 

10. Limon; dtratus, altero /1 
tus. Totem. The Childing Lemon; 
vulgo. 

11. Limon; epui lima ami dUL 
tur. Ferr. Hefp. The Sourc Lime. 

ii. Limon; qui Lima dstlds if- 
citur. Ferr. Hefp. The Sweet Lime. 

13. Limon; vulgaris, folus ex 
luteo eleganter firiatis. Toe Gold- 
ftrip’d Lemon. 

14. Limon; vulgaris, folks ex 
albo variegatis. The Siiver-ftrip’d 

Lemon. 

There are fome other Varieties 
of thefe Trees in the curious Gar¬ 
dens abroad, from whence we may 
expe& to be fopply’d with them 
all, fincc there are every Year large 
Quantities of thefc Trees brought 
over from Italy , where the Gar¬ 
deners are as fond of any new 
E 4 Kinds 
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Kind* to fupply their Cuftomer Fruit very often ripens well, and is 
with, as our Country-men arc of chiefly kept for Variety, as differ- 
new Sorts of Fruit. But fince ing from the Common Sort, in 
thefe Varieties are annually in- having deep Furrows in the Fruit; 
creas’d from Seeds, like other but it is not fb good for Ufe, nor does 
Fruits, fo it would be ncedlefs to the Fruit produce fo much Juice 
attempt an Account of them all, as the Common Sort, 
becaufe in a very Chort Time ma- The Childing Lemon is alfo pre- 
ny new Varieties may be produc’d. ferv’d as a Curiofity, the old Fruit 
The Fruit of the four firlt Soits commonly producing a young one 
are generally brought over from from its Centre. 

Lisbon every Year in great Plenty, The two Sorts of lames arelikc- 
and are fold promifeuoufly in wife in many Gardens in this King- 
London in the Winter and Spring, as dom j but thefe require the fame 
are great Numbers of the Trees, D:grce of Warmth as the Shaddock 
which are annually brought over Orange, in order to produce Fruit; 
from Italy. for it they are plac’d among Orange- 

The fifth, firth, and feventh Trees, the Fruit will fall away in 
Sorts arc prefer v’d, for their Van- Winter, and come to nothing, 
ety, in many curious Gardens ; but The two variegated Sorts are 
the fifth is very uncommon in preierv'd for their ftrip’d Leaves 
England at prefent. (which are greatly efteem’d by fome 

The fixth is a very large bcauti- Perfbns who are curious in colk- 
fiil Sort, and of an agreeable Fla- &ing variegated Plants): But thefe 
vour : This has produc’d very are tenderer than the plain Sorts, 
good Fruit in divers Gardens in and, if not duly attended in Winter, 
England, which has been as well- will be very apt to caft their Leaves, 
taftqd as any of thofe which are and appear very unughtly. 
brought over from Italy. There is alfo another Sort, which 

The feventh Sort is fomewhat produces Double Flowers \ but this 
tenderer than the other, and requires feems not to be very conftant ; for 
a warmer Situation in Winter j I have obferv’d upon the fame Tree, 
other wile the Fruit is very fobjeft fbme Flowers Single, and others 
to drop off at that Seafon. Double, at the fame Time. 

The eighth Sort is commonly All thefe Sorts arc propagated by 
call'd the Wild Lemon, (though ini- budding or inarching them either 
properly) bccaufe it has many Thorns on Stocks of Lemons or Citrons pro- 
upon the Branches j bur this will duc’d from Seeds j but they will not 
produce very fair Fruit in this fb readily unite on Orange Stocks; 
Kingdom. The Flowers of this for which Reafbn the Citrons arc 
Kind arc generally of a reddifh or preferable to either Oranges or Le- 
purplifli Colour on the Outiide be- mons for Stocks, as they do readily 
fore they open, but afterwards fade, join with either Sort , and being of 
and change to a paler. The Leaves larger Growth, do caufe the Buds 
of this are alio of a very deep of the other Sorts to flioot much 
Green, and gently ferrated upon ftronger than if they were on Stocks 
their Edges. , of their own Kind. The Method 

The farrow'd Lemon is in divers for railing thefe Stocks, and the 
Garjkns in England, where the Manner of Budding them. 


being 

already 
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already exhibited under the Article 3. Limonium ; Maritimum, neb* 
of jhtrantmm, it would be fuper- nny, O lea folio. C. £. P. Small Sea- 
fluousto repeat it here. Lavender, with an Olive-Leaf. 

The Culture of the Lemon being 4. Limonium; Anglitum, minus. 
the fame with that of the Orange- caulibus »s f fhribus m fpi- 

Tret, it would be alio needlcls to cis wrists fitis* Sms. Hifl. LcHer 
repeat it here i therefore I (hall only Enghfa Sea-Lavender, with branch’d 
observe that the common Lemons Stalks, and Flowers (cldom grow* 
are (bmewhat hardier than the ing in a Spike. 

Oranges, and will bring their Fruit y. Limonium 5 Orientals, plant*- 
to Maturity with us better than ghtis folio, fitribus wnbellntis. T, Cor m 
They will do, and require to have Oriental Sea-Lavender, with Plan- 
a greater Share of frefh Air in Win- tain Leaves and Flowers growing 
ter ; for which Reafon they (hould in an Umbel, 
alwaysbe placed nearer to the Doors 6 . Limonium; perogrinam , folut 
or Windows of the Grecn-houfc: afplenu. C. B. P. Foreign Se*> 
And as they generally # produce Lavender,with Spleen-wort Leaves, 
ftronger Shoots, (o they require 7. Limonium; Siculus* , tignofum, 
more Water to be given them than gallas ferens non forms . Bou . 
the Orange ; but as to the tender Bar. Woody Sicilian Sea-Lavender. 
Sorts, they muft be treated with a There are fevcral other Species 
little more Care, other wife their of this Plant, which are found upon 
Fruit will fall off m Winter, and the Sca-coafls of Italy, Spam, and 
come to nothing. Thefe Things the Southern Parts ot France, but 
being fully exhibited before, I refer thefe here-mention’d are aU the 
the Reader (as 1 hinted) to the Ar- Sorts I have obferv’d in the Englijk 
tick Axramtum, where their Cul- Gardens. The fir (l and fourth 1 
111 ire: is fully let forth. are found upon the Sea-Coafts in 

LIMONIUM; Sea-Lavender. divers Parts of England, especially 
The Chambers are; the firft, which is the molt com- 

It hath a fibrofs Boot: The Stalks ' mon; the other being only found 
are staked, and branched; The Cup in fbmc particular Places. The &- 
ef the Floorer is long and tstbsdofe, cond and third Sorts are pretty 
but expanded at the Top: The Flower common in the Southern Parts of 
m fbmo Species confifts of one Leaf, France . The fifth Sort was found 
but he others offeveral, and isfbap d by Monf. Tossrnefort in the Levants 
like a Clove-Gill i-flower: The Fobs* The (ixth, which is the mo ft beau- 
tal, which arifis out of tho Flower - tiful of all the Sorts, was found by 
cup , becomes an oblong Fruit , wrapt Mr. Ray in great Plenty in divers 
up in the Flower^cup, as in an Husk. Parts of Sicily, and Clufius obferv'd 
The Species arc; it at Malaga, and about Cadiz- 

1. Limonium; Maritimum, ma~ The (eventh Sort, which grows to 
juu C. B. ?• Common Great Sea- the Stature of a Shrub, was found 
Lavender. in Sicily by Fere Boccone , and by him 

a. Limonium ; Maritimum, ma - figur'd and deferib'd in his Book of 
jus , alteram, ferotinum, Narbonsnfe. Bare Sicilian Flants. 

H. B. Far . Another large late flow- The five firft mention’d Sorts are 
cring Sea-Lavender qt Nar bonne. pretty hardy, and will endure the 

Cold 
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Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, provided they have a 1 
Soil, and a w^jrm Situation: Thefe 
may be propagated by parting their 
Roots towards the latter End of 
Mareh. When they are planted, 
which fhould be in a light Tandy 
So 3 , you muft water and (hade 
them until they have taken Root ; 
after which, they will require no 
other Culture than to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and give them 
Water plentifully in dry Weather. 
In July thefe Plants will produce 
beautiful Spikes or Tufts of blue 
or Purple-colour^ Flowers, which 
will continue in Perfection a long 
Time ; and if the Seafon proves 
favourable in Autumn they will 
ripen their Seed. 

The forth Sort is fbmewhat ten¬ 
derer than the others, and muft be 
prefervM in Pots fill'd with frefh 
light Earth, and plac’d m the Green- 
houie in hard Weather, otherwife 
the Cold of our Winters often de- 
Uxoys them: This Plant may be 
propagated as the former, but is 
not To apt to increale ,* for which 
Reafon, the beft Method is, to be 
furnifh’d with good Seeds from 
Abroad, (for it never perfc&s its 
Seed in England), which, if fown 
upon a warm Border of light frefh 
Earth, will come up very well,* 
and in the Summer, when the Plants 
have acquir’d fufficient Strength for 
Tranfp!antation, they muft betaken 
up and planted in Pots, placing 
them m the Shade until they have 
taken Root; after which,they may 
be expos’d to the open Air until 
October, when they muft be re¬ 
mov’d into the Green-Iioule, ob¬ 
serving to place them where they 
may have as much free Air as poi- 
iible in mild Weather: And during 
the Winter-fe.iibn they muft be 
frequency water’d,* but you muft 
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never give them too much at once, 
which is apt to rot their Roots, 
cfpecially in that Seafon. You muft 
alfo obferve to pick off all decay’d 
Leaves, which, if fuffer’d to re¬ 
main on the Plants, very often in¬ 
fect them; and it being pretty nice 
in its Culture, it will often fail, 
upon a final! Neglett of this Kind. 
This Plant produces its Flowers in 
July and Auguft, and, many times, 
continues in Beauty the greateft 
Part of September* 

The feventh Sort riles to be four 
or five Feet high, and hath {lender 
woody Branches ; from which, in 
July and Auguft, are produc'd Spikes 
of iinall blue Flowers, which make 
a very handfome Appearance, (efpe- 
cially in a warm Seafon, when their 
Flowers open kindly) and continue 
in Beauty a long Time. 

This Plant is propagated by 
planting Tome of the tender Cut¬ 
tings in any of the Summer Months, 
in Pots fill’d with light: fandy Earth, 
and plac’d in a moderate Hot-bed 
to facilitate their taking Root, and 
after they are rooted, they may be 
expos’d to the open Air until Otto- 
ber; when they muft be remov'd 
into a Green-houfe, placing them 
in a Situation where they may have 
as much free Air as polfible in mild 
Weather: During the Wmtcr-fea- 
lbn, they fhould have frequent, bot 
gentle Refrefhings with Water : 
You muft alio obferve to keep them 
clear from decay’d Leaves and 
Branches, which will infe6t the 
whole Plants upon which they are 
fuffer’d to remain ; and in the Sum- 
mer-feafon they fhould be expos’d 
in fbmc well-lhelter’d Place amongft 
other Exotick Plants. 

LINAR 1 A; Toad-Fiwr. 

The Char utters are; 

7 he Leaves are oblong, and tra¬ 
duc'd alternately on the Branches; 

the 
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the Cup of tht Flower eon ft ft $ of on$ 
loaf which is divided info five long 
acute Segments ; the Flower, which 
cenfifh if one Leaf, is of an anoma¬ 
lous, perfinated Figure, ending m a 
Toil behind, and m the Fore-fart di¬ 
vided into two Lips, of which the 
Upper is cut into two or more Farts, 
and the Under into three \ the Ovary 
(which rifes from the Centre of the 
Flower-cup) becomes a rowtdijh Fruit 
or Htesk, divided into two Cells or 
Apartments, by an intermediate Far- 
tition , and full of Seeds, which are 
Jometimes fiat and border'd, feme times 
corner'd and rossndifh, adhering to tht 
Fla cent a. 

The Species are; 

i. Lin aria •, vulgaris, Isctea, fore 
major e. C. B. P. Common Yellow 
Toad-Flax, with a large Flower. 

а. Linaria ; furfurta, major, 
odorata . C. B. F. Great Purple 
Swcet-fmeUing Toad-Flax. 

3. Linaria; latifolia, Dalmatica, 
magno fiore. C. B. P. Broad-leav’d 
Dalmatian Toad-Flax, with a large 
Flower. 

4. Linaria *> latijpmo folio, Lufi- 
tanica, Tottrn. Broad-leav’d Portu¬ 
gal Toad-Flax. 

f. Linaria; Hi/banica, procum- 
bens, fains glaucis, fore luteo, ftriato, 
labiis nigro-pssrpureis . Spiniih trail¬ 
ing Toad-Flax, with Sea-green 
Leaves, and yellow ftrip’d Flowers 
with purple Lips. 

б . Linaria ; Sicula, multicauUs, 
folio molluginis . Bocc. Bar. Sicilian 
Toad-Flax, with many Stalks, and 
a Leaf of the White Lady’s Bed- 
draw. 

7. Linaria $ triphylla, minor, lu - 
tea. C. B. F. Small, three-leav’d 
yellow Toad-Flax. 

8. Linaria ; triphylla, minor, lu- 

tea , finris vexillo , calcari pur- 

fureo . Boerh. Ind . Small, thrcc- 
icav'd, yellow Toad-Flax, with the 
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Standard and Heel of a purple Co¬ 
lour. 

The firft of thefe Plants grows in 
great Plenty uoon the Sides of dry 
Banks in mod Parts of England, 
and is feldom cultivated in Gardens, 
for it is a very troubleibme Plant 
to keep within Bounds, the Roots 
being very apt to fpread under- 

f round, and rife at a great Didance 
om the Mother Plant, whereby 
it greatly injures whatever Plants 
ftand near it. This is the Species 
mention’d in the Catalogue of Sim¬ 
ples at the End of the College Di£- 
penfetory to be us’d in Medicine. 

The (econd is a perennial Plan* 
which is often cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens : This produces fine Spikes 
of purple Flowers in June and July% 
and it being a very hardy Plant, 
growing in almod any Soil or Si¬ 
tuation, (hould be admitted into 
every good Garden, where it may 
be planted in (hady Situations, or 
upon the Middle of large Borders in 
the Pleafure-Garden; in which Place 
it will make an handfomc Appear¬ 
ance, and continues a long Time in 
Flower. 

This Plant is propagated by (ow¬ 
ing the Seeds in the Spring, which 
wul come up foon after; and the 
Plants mud be tranfplanted out 
into Beds at the Diftance of fix or 
eight Inches; in which Beds they 
may remain until the Michaelmas 
following, (obferving to keep them 
dear from Weeds) : At which 
Time they (hould be tranfplanted 
into the Places where they arc to 
remain'for good, and will rcouinj 
no other Culture than only to kc^y 
them clear from Weeds; and whf 
the Flower-ftems advance in tl 
Spring, they (hould be fupportt 
by Stakes, otherwife they arc fub 
je& to be broken by ftrong Winds: 
They may alfo be propag icd by 
parting 


Digitized by 
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parting their Roots in Autumn; 
but as the Seed ripens very well, 
fo it is the better Way to raife 
them from that. 

The third and fourth Sprts are 
tenderer than the laft, and fhould 
be planted in a dry Soil and a warm 
Situation, other wife they arc often 
deftroy’d in Winter. Thcfe are pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds in the fame Man¬ 
ner as the former, as alfb by part¬ 
ing their Roots; but it is advilcable 
always to keep fome of thefe Plants 
in Pots, that they may be remov’d 
into Shelter in the Winter, other- 
wife in hard Frofb they will be 
kill’d. 

The fourth is the moft beautiful 
Sort of them all; this produces 
very large Spikes of purple Flowers, 
which make a fine Appearance ; 
but it feldom produces ripe Seeds 
in this Country, fo that the Seeds 
muff be obtain’d from Abroad, and 
the Plants propagated from Off-fets 
or Cuttings; which, if planted in 
the Spring, will take Root very 
well, whereby it may be main¬ 
tain’d. 

The fifth Sort was brought over 
from Gibraltar by Sir Charles Wager, 
Anno 1717, and hath fince been 
communicated to fcveral curious 
Fcrfbns: This Plant is eafily propa¬ 
gated by parting the Roots, or 
planting Cuttings in any of the 
Summer Months, which if water'd 


and fhaded will ioon take Root, and 
may afterwards be planted in Pots 
fill’d with frefti, light, undung’d 
Earth, in which they will fuccecd 
much better than in a richer Soil; 
for if they are planted in a fine rich 
Earth, it caulcs them to grow very 
fad for a fhort Time, but they fel¬ 
dom fail to rot fbon after. Thefe 
muft be remov’d into Shelter in 
Winter, where they muff have as 
much free Air as pofGble in mild 
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Weather, and be only protected from 
fevere Cold; fo that if the Pots are 
plac'd under an Hot-bed Frame, it 
will be better than to place them 
in a Green-houfe *, and I believe if 
fome of the Plants were planted in 
a dry, rubbifhy Soil under a warm 
Wall, they would endure abroad 
very well in our ordinary Winters. 

The fixth, feventh, and eighth 
Sorts are annual Plants, which 
fhould be fown early in the Spring 
upon a Bed of light, hrefh Earth; 
and when the Plants are come up 
about two Inches high, they fhould 
be tranfplanted into the Borders of 
the Flower-Garden, where they are 
to remain : Theft produce their 
Flowers in Jane and July , and their 
Seeds arc ripe in September . The 
Seeds of theft Plants may alio be 
fown in Autumn, fbon after they 
are ripe, under a warm Wall or 
Hedge, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well 5 and in the Spring they may 
be tranfplanted out into the Borders, 
where they are defign’d to flower; 
And theft autumnal Plants will 
grow much larger, and come to 
flower much fooner than thoft 
rais’d in the Spring, and from thefe 
you will always have good Seeds. 

LINGUA CERVINA ; Hart's- 

Tongue. 

Thefe Plants do commonly grow 
out from the Joints of old Walls 
and Buildings, where they arc moift 
and fhady, but are feldom cultivated 
in Gardens : There is a very great 
Variety of theft Plants both in the 
Eaft and Weft-Indies , but there arc 
very few of them in Europe: They 
may be propagated by parting their 
Roots, and fhould have a moift Soil, 
and lhady Situation. 

LINUM; Flax. 




The 



The Charters are; 

The Leaves for the moft part , 
grove alternately m the Branches ; 
the Cap ef thi Flower conffts of one 
Leaf, is fabulous, and divided into 
five Farts at the Ttpi the Flower 
confifts of five Lewes, which expand 
in Form of a Clove-Gilli-flower; the 
Ovary, which rifes from the Center 
ef the Flower-cup, becomes an almoft 
globular Fruit, which is generally 
pointed, and compos'd of many Cells , 
in which are lodg'd many plain, 
fmooth Seeds, which sere blunt at one 
End, and generally flsarp at the 
other. 

The Species are; 

i. Linum 5 fatbvum . C. B. P. 
Manur’d Flax. 

а. Linum § fmivstm, latifolium, 
Africanum, -m major e . Totem . 
Broad-Ieav’d African manur’d Flax, 
with a large F: 

3. Linum j mmritknum, luteum, 
C. B. F. Ydkw Maritime Flax. 

4. Linum i fativum, hurmlius, 
fore majore, MHart* Dwarf ma¬ 
nur’d Flax, with a larger Flower. 

y. Linum j perennt, majus, cares- 
hum, capitnlo majore. Mor . Hifi. 
Greater pcrenoU blue Flax, with 
a large Head. 

б. Linum $ perenne, majus , caru- 
leum , capitulo minore. Mor. Hifi . 
Greater perennial blue Flax, with a 
fmaller Head. 

There are feveral Sorts of this 
Plant which are prefcrv’d in feme 
curious Gardens of Plants for Va¬ 
riety Sake; but as they arc-©f little 
"Ufe or Beauty, lb it would be need- 
lefs to mention them in this Place. 

The fird Sort is that which is 
cultivated for Ufe in divers Parts 
of Europe, and is reckon'd an ex¬ 
cellent Commodity; the right Till¬ 
ing and Ordering of which is 
efteem’d a good Piece of Hus¬ 
bandry. 


This (hould be cultivated upon 
a rich Soil, that has not been 
plough’d for fevcral Years, upon 
which Flax always makes the bed 
Improvement ; but as it draws 
greatly from the Soil, fb it fhould 
not be fown two Years together 
upon the fame Ground. 

The Land mud be well plough'd, 
laid flat and even, upon which the 
Serf (hould be (own about the 
Middle of March, when the Wea¬ 
ther is mild and warm: During 
the Spring you mud carefully wenill 
it ; ^which it ncglc&cd, (efpcciaHy 
in a moift Seafon) the Weeds will 
overgrow and dedroy the Crop. 
There are fome People who re¬ 
commend the feeding of Sheep 
with Flax, when ’tis a good Height, 
and fay, they will eat away the 
Weeds and Grafs, and do the Flar 
good; and if they fhould lie in it^ 
and beat it down, c flatten it, it 
will rife again the next Rain; But 
this mud not be pra&is'd but in a 
moid Seafon, and upon a rich Soil, 
for if the Ground be . or the 
Spring dry, it will not rife again to 
any coniiderable Height. 

The bed Seed is that which 
comes from the Eaft Country, and 
is known by the Name of Riga 
Flax ; for it the Englijb Seed be 
fown three or four times, it is 
very apt to degenerate : If the 
Seed be good, two Bulhels will be 
enough to low an Acre; but if it 
be but middling, there fhould be 
a greater Allowance: Toward the 
latter End of July the Flax will 
begin to ripen; when you mud be 
careful that it grow not over ripe, 
therefore you mud pull it up as 
foon as the Heads begin to change 
brown and hang downwards, other- 
wile die Seeds will foon fcatter and 
be loft; fb that the Pluckers muft 
be nimble, and tie it up in Hand- 
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fills, letting them upright till they 
be pcrfe&ly dry, and then Houle 
them : If the Flax be pull’d when 
it firft begins to flower, it will be 
whiter and ftronger than if it Hand 
till the Seed is ripe, but then the 
Seed will be loft. 

The Method of Watering, Pi¬ 
ling, Braking, e$»c. being a parti¬ 
cular Buhneis, and foreign to my 
Dcfign, I (hall not pretend to give 
any Directions about it in this Place. 

All the other Sorts of Flax may 
be cultivated (by fuch who have a 
Curiofity) by lowing their Seeds 
upon a Bed of freih, rich, light 
Earth, in March or the Beginning 
of April ; and when the Plants come 
,up, they muft be carefully weeded, 
which is all the Culture they re¬ 
quire, and they will produce their 
Flowers and perfect their Seeds very 
well. ,■ 

LINUM UMBILICATUM* vide 
O 

LIQUID AMBER $ vide Styrax. 

LITHOSPERMUMi Gromwdl, 
Gromill, or Graymill. 

The Characters are ; 

The Cup of the tLower confifts of 
me Leaf which is cut almofi to the 
Safe into five long narrow Segments ; 
the Flower , which is, for the moft 
fart , (mall, confifts of one Leaf, is 
Fumel-jhap’d, and fpread open at 
the Top 5 the Pointal is encompajs’d 
by four Embryo’s, which become fo 
many roundijh hard polijh'd Seeds. 

The Species are 5 

1. Lithospjermum i majus, tree - 
turn. C. B.'P. Greater Upright 

Gromill. 

a. Lithospermumj perenne, pro¬ 
cumbent, fore purpureo caruleo ma¬ 
jor e. Mor. Hift. Trailing perennial 
Gromill, with a purple-blue Flower. 

There are feveral other Sorts of 
this Plant, which are mention'd in 
Botanick Authors, but as they 
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rarely cultivated in Gardens, I (ball 
omit taking Notice of them in 
this Place. The firft Sort here men¬ 
tion’d, is that which is order’d for 
Medicinal Ules : This grows in 
fhady Lanes and uncultivated Places 
in divers Parts of England, and is 
ieldom cultivated in Gardens. The 
fecond Sort is found wild in ibrac 
Parts of Wales, but is left common 
than the former. Thefe may be 
cultivated by (owing their Seeds foon 
after they are jipc, in a Bed of frclh 
Earth, allowing them at leaft a Foot 
Diftance from each other, obferving 
to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and they will thrive in almoft any 
Soil or Situation. 

LOAM is a common fuperficial 
Earth, that is a Mixture df Sand 
and Clay, commonly of a yellowilh 
Colour, though there is feme Loam 
that is blackifh ; Some call Loam 
the moft common fuperficial Earth 
met with in England, without any 
Regard to the Portion it hours to 
Sand or Clay. 

It is found, by Experience, that 
moft Sorts of Plants will grow in 
it; and where-ever it is found, it 
appears to be a more beneficial Soil 
to Plants t^n any other. A Clay 
us’d in Grafting is alfo call’d Loam. 

LOBUS ECH 1 NATUS,* Bonduc 
or Nicker-Tree. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are equally pinnated ; 
the Flower confifts of one Leaf, which 
is cut into may deep Segments, and 
is almoft an anomalous Figure ; from 
the Cup arifes the Piftillum , which 
becomes a rough, prickly Pod, in 
which are contain’d one jot two hard 
romdijh Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Lobus Echinatus } fruEtu fia - 
vo, foliis rotundioribus. H. L. The 
Yellow Nicker Tree. 


a* Lobus 
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. i. Lotus Echinatusj frtUlu ca¬ 
po, filiis Imgtmkm . H. L. The 
Afh-colour’d Nicker, vulgL 

Thefc two Plants arc very com¬ 
mon in Jamaica Barbados, and 
all the Caribbee Iflossds, where they 
climb upon the Shrubs and Trees 
which grow near them: The 
Leaves, Branches, Stems, and every 
Part of them arc greatly befet with 
Prickles, which render it very 
troublefome to pafs between them 
where they grow pretty clofe. 

They are prefcrv’d in the warmed 
Stoves, by way of Curioiity, in 
England, but have not as yet pro¬ 
duc’d any Flowers with us, that 
I have feen. The Seeds of this 
Plant arc often brought over from 
the Weft-Indies, but their Shells or 
Coverings are io very hard, as not 
to be eafily broken ; nor do they 
ever come up when fawn upon a 
Hot-bod 'zs other Seeds: The only 
Method by which I have been ca¬ 
pable of railing thefc Plants, is, to 
put the frefh Seeds into a frefh 
Hot-bod of Tanner’s-Bark, under 
the Bottom of a Pot, (in which 
there is a Plant growing) where, 
from the Heat of the Bark, and the 
Moifturc which will gently pals 
through the Hole at the Bottom of 
the Pot, and being by the Bark 
there detain’d, the Shell of the Fruit 
will fplifc and the Seeds germinate 
in a fhoct Time ; then they may 
be taken up, and planted into Pots 
fill’d with light trefb Earth, and 
plung’d into the Tanner's - Bark, 
where they will come on apace, 
if conftantly fupply’d with Water: 
During the Winter-fcafbn they mu ft 
be kept very warm, and often rc- 
frefh'd with Water; but it rauft be 
given them by fmall Quantities 
each Time, for if they have too 
much Moifture given them at that 
Seafon, it is very apt to deftroy 
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them : In the Summer-time, when 
the Weather is warm, they will 
require a greater Share of Air, but 
they mutt never be fct Abroad, 
even in the hotteft Scafon, for they 
we too tender to bear the open Afc 
in our Climate, fo that they muft 
be conftantly prefcrv’d in the Stoves 
with Papaws, and other free-grow- 
ing Plants which come from the 
fame Country. 

LONCH 1 T 1 S 3 Rough Spleen- 

wort. 

The Chara&ers ares 

The Leaves art like theft tf the 

Fern, but the PinnuU art ear'd t* 
their Baft: The Fruit aife is like that 
tf the Fern. 

The Species are; 

i.Lonchitis; ajpera.Ger. Rough 
Splcenwort. 

1. Lonchitis 1 afpera, major. 
Ger* Emac* Greater Rough Spleen- 
wort. 

The firft of thefc Plants is very 
common in fhady Woods, by the 
Sides of the fmall Rivulets in divers 
Parts of England: But the fccond 
Sort is not quite io common, axul 
has been brought into fcveral cu¬ 
rious Botanick Gardens from the 
Mountains in Hales . There is alio 
great Variety of thefc Plants in 
America, which \at prefcnt are 
Strangers in the Estropean Gardens. 
They are fcldom cultivated but in 
Botanick Gardens, for the Sake of 
Variety, where they muft have ft 
moift Soil, and a fhady Situation. 

LOPPING: It is very obfcrv- 
able, that moil old Trees are hol¬ 
low within 3 which does not pro¬ 
ceed trom the Nature of the Trees, 
but is the Fault of thofe who have 
the Management of them, who 
fuffer the Tops to grow large before 
they lop them, as the Ajh, Elm, 
Hem-beam, 8 cc. and perfuade them* 
felves that they may have the more 
> great 
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great Wood ; bur, in the mean 
Time, don't confider that the rut¬ 
ting off great Tops do endanger 
the Life of a Tree, or, at bell, 
wound it fo that many Trees decay 
more in their Bodies, than the 
yearly Tops come to; and at the 
fame Time that they famifti them- 
iclves with more great Wood, they 
do it at the Lois of the Owner. 
And, indeed, though the Hem-Beam 
and Elm will bear great Tops when 
the Body is little more than a Shell, 
yet the Afh, if it comes to take 
Wet at the Head, very rarely bears 
more Top after the Body of the 
Tree decays : Therefore, if once 
thefe Trees decay much in the 
Middle, they will be worth little 
but for the Fire; lb that if you 
find a Timber Tree decay, it (hould 
be cut down in Time, that the 
Timber be not loft. 

The Lopping of voung Trees, that 
is, at ten or twelve Years old at 
mo ft, will preferve them much 
longer, and will occafion the Shoots 
to grow more into Wood in one 
Year, than they do in old Tops at 
two or three. Great Boughs ill 
taken off, often fpoil many a Tree; 
for which Rcalon they fhould al¬ 
ways be taken off dole and fmooth, 
and not parallel to the Horizon ; 
and cover the Wound with Loam 
and Horfe-dung mix'd, to prevent 
the Wet from entring the Body of 
the Tree. 

When Trees are at their full 
Growth, there are feveral Signs of 
their Decay ; as, the withering or 

dying of many ot their top Branches; 

or if the Wet enters at any Knot; 
or they are anywiie hollow, or 
difcolour’d; if they make but poor 
Shoots; or if Wood-Peckers make 
any Holes in them. 

All Sorts of Refinous Trees, or 
fuch as abound with a Milky Juice, 
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fhould be lopp’d very fparuxgly j for 
they are very iiibjedk to decay when 
often cut. The heft Sealbn for 
Lopping thefe Trees is icon after 
Bartholomew-tide , at which Time 
they fcldom bleed much, and the 
Wound is commonly heal'd over 
before the cold Weather comes on. 

LOTUS: Bird’s-fbot Trefoil. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower ; 
the Ovary which rifes out of the 
Flower-cup, afterwards becomes a 
Tody fymetimes diftinguifir'd as it 
were into Cells, by tranfverfe Par¬ 
titions , which are full of Seeds* for 
the moft part rosmdijh ; to which 
may be added, the Leaves grew by 
threes, but have two tVings or little 
leaves at the Origin of their Foot- 
ftalks. 

The Species are; 

i. Lotus j villofm , altijjrmus, 
fore glomerate . Toum. The taflei; 
hairy Birds-foot Trefoil, with a 
glomerated Flower. 

а. Lotus ; pentaphyUus, filiqm- 
fits, villofus. C. B. P. Up 
hoary Birds-foot Trefoil. 

$. Lotus ; fnt- 

tefeens , Cretica, argentea , Jdupsis lost- 
giffimis, propendtntibm, reftis. Mor. 
Hift. Shrubby Silver Birds-foot Tre¬ 
foil of Crete, with long ftrait hang¬ 
ing Pods. 

4. Lotus ; hamorrhoidalis , httsm- 
lior & candidior. Toum, Lower 
and whiter Hxmorrhoidaie Birds- 

foot Trefoil. 

$\ Lotus; anguftifolius, flore lu- 
teo , pttrpureo, ex infuld faruh Jacobi . 
Hort. Amfi . Narrow-lcav’d Birds- 
foot 'Trefoil from the IQand of 
St. James , with a purple yellow 
Flower. 

б , Lotus; ruber, filiqua angst- 
lofa. C . B. P. Red fquare-codded 
Birds-foot Trefoil, commonly called* 
Winged Peas* 
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7- Lotus; ruber, fitiqmJ **g&- 
bsAyfolh variegate. Boerh. Ind. Red 
fijuare-coddcd Birds-foot Trefoil* 
with a variegated Leaf. 

8. Lotus ; fikmis emitbepeJX. 
Cm B. P. Birds-foot Trefoil* with 
Pods like a Birds-foot. 

Tile firft of tbefe Plants is by 
feme foppofed to be the G/tifw of 
Virgil* wit with how much Juft- 
nds I will not pretend to deter¬ 
mine, £mce it is very difficult to 
afeertain many of hu Plants ; for 
the greateft Part of them are only 
trammed from Jhtotrm «#*$ Greek 
into Latin, if® that it may juftly 
be fimpofed that Virgil himfelf did 
not know the Plants of which he 
wrote; and whoever has a Curio- 
fity to know what the Plants there 
mention'd are* fhould Ligeady 
fcarch fin- them in Sidfy where 
Ibmeahm lined, and it is very pro¬ 
bable many of them are foil to be 

in 

This Plant dies to the Ground 
with us every Whiter, and rifts 
again the focctcdmg Spring, and 
wlm the Roots are ftrong, the 

Shoots will be four or five Feet 
high, and produce in great Plenty: 
If it be cut While young, the Cams 
are very fond of it; but Horfes 
will not eat it, unlefs they are 
very hungry. The Roots when 
ftnwg, will admit of the Shoots 
being cut three or four times in a 
Summer, for they put out again 
feon after they are cut, and grow 
very ftrong in a fhort time; hut 
this Plant does not come up before 
April in our Country, and com¬ 
monly dies down in Qftebtr, to 
that if it were the beft Fodder for 
Cattle, it could only be obtained 
in Summer, for l am afraid it will 
hardly he of any uft when dried. 

It may be propagatod from the 
Sheds, which are generally produ* 
Vofc.IL ' ' 


ced hi great Plenty, and muft be 
fown very thin In Rows, at about 
c^hteea Inches afimder, the Be- 
ginning of April -, and in Mty 
when the Plants will be come up, 
the Ground (Would be hoc'd be¬ 
tween the Rows, in order to dc- 
ftroy the Weeds, and the Plants 
cut up, where they are too thick 

S for they fhoukl be eight or ten 
riches apart in the Rows at lea#) 
for though they will appear but 
weak at their firft coming up, yet 
when their Roots have taken tad 
hold of the Ground, they will in* 
creaft their Strength greatly * I 
have had a (ingle Root of this 
Plant, which has been a Foot dia¬ 
meter over the Crown, and hath 
produced above a hundred Shoots 
at one Time. 1 

You muft life continuing hoe¬ 
ing the Ground from Time *> 
Time as the Weeds are produced, 
which if permitted to over-grow 
the Plants while they are young, 
will certainly deftroy them; ill 
that the firft Seafon they mull be 
managed with great Cam, but af¬ 
terwards when the Plants have ob¬ 
tain’d more Strength, they will be 
capableof encountering the Weeds; 
though then the Ground between 
the Rows (hould be forc'd with p 
Breaft-plough after the Crop is cut 
down, which will greatly pro¬ 
mote its Growth. 

This Plant delights in a dry, bar¬ 
ren, gravelly Soil, on which it will 
refill the fevered Cold of our Cli¬ 
mate, and abide many Years. 

It may abb be propagated by 
planring Cuttings or Slips taken 
from the old Plants in July* when 
they have acquired a Hardncft, 
which (bould be planted in a 
moift, cloudy Seafon, or water’d 
and and in a (bolt Time 

they will taka Root; but ts this 
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is difficult to perform when a 
Quantity is dcfign’d, fo the better 
Way is to propagate it by Seeds. 

The fecOnd, third, fourth tod 
fifth Sorts are preferved in Gar¬ 
dens as Curiofities ,* thefe are im¬ 
patient of much Cold, and muft 
therefore be planted in Pots, and 
houfed in Winter, otherwife they 
are often deftroy’d in our Country, 
efpecially the fifth, which is much 
the tendered Plant of all the Sorts: 
Thefe may be all propagated by 
{owing their Seeds upon a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
•when the Plants are come up, 
they muft be tranfplanted either 
upon another moderate Hot-bed, 
or into Pots, and plung’d into a 
Hot-bed, to promote their taking 
Root, after which in May they 
ihould be removed into tlie open 
Air, where they muft be placed in 
fome well-fhelter’d Situation, a- 
mongft other exotick Plants, in 
whidi Place they may remain un¬ 
til the Middle or End of Qftober 
following, when they muft be re¬ 
moved into the Grcen-houfe, ob- 
fcrving to place them where they 
may have as much free Air as pot 
fible in mild Weather; for if they 
are kept too clofely (hut up, or 
ftand under the Branches ot other 
Trees or Plants, they are very apt 
to draw very weak, and decay 
foon after ; they muft alfo be of¬ 
ten refrefh’d with Water, but it 
Ihould not be given them in Win¬ 
ter in too great Quantities, for 
that will rot their Roots, efpeci¬ 
ally of the fifth Sort, which, as I 
before laid, is the tendered: In 
the Spring they fhould be inured 
very early to the open Air, into 
which they (hould always be re¬ 
mov’d at the Beginning of May, 
or earlier, according as the Seafen 
proves favourable. 
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Thefe may alfo be propagated 
by planting Cuttings, in any of 
the Summer Months, into a Bed 
of light Earth, obferving to wa¬ 
ter and (hade them until they have 
taken Root; after which they took 
be planted into Pots fill’d with 
light frefli Earth, and muft be ma¬ 
naged as was dire&ed for the Seed¬ 
ling Plants. They all produce their 
Flowers in June, July , and 
guft. and mod of them ripen their 
Seeds very well in England: But 
the fifth Soft, which is the mod 
rare, and produces the handfomeft 
Flowers, {Seldom per feds Seeds 
with us, fo that it muft be always 
propagated from Cuttings; and in 
Winter muft be placed fomewhat 
warmer than the other Sorts, tho* 
not too near other Plants^ and 
ihould be every Year renewed from 
Cuttings; tor the dll Plants sire 
very fubje& to decay in Winter. 
The fixth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which, by many People, is town 
here and there, upon the Borders 
of the Flower-Garden, with other 
final! Annuals, amongft which it 
makes a pretty Variety. 

The Flowers of this Plant (which 
are in Form of a Tea-hloffom) are 
of a deep-red Colour, and are foc- 
cceded by Pods with four Angles 
or Wings (which occafion’d their 
being call'd Wing’d Tens) contain¬ 
ing feverai hard round Seeds. 

It is eafily propagated by fow- 
ing the Seeds in March or Jlpril 
upon the Borders where they am 
to remain; for they do not thrive 
fo well when tranfplanted: And 
they will reauire no farther Care 
than only to keep them clear from 
Weeds. In June they will begin 
to flower, and continue till ds- 
gufl, when their Seeds will ripen 
foon after. 

rht 
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The fcvcnth Sort is only a Va- 
of the forth, from which it 
$ in having a variegated Leaf} 
tins Difference it commonly retains 
from Seeds, which is what few o- 
tlier Plants will do. This may be 
propagated as the former. 

The eighth Sort is only preferv’d 
in feme Gardens, more for the 
Oddnefs of its Pods (which very 
much referable a Bird's Foot) than 
for any particular Beauty of the 
Plant: But in a large Garden it 
may be admitted, for the lake of 
Variety. This may be propagated 
in the fame Manner as the two for* 
mer, and is alio annual, as they are. 

LOTUS ARBOR} vide Celtis. 

LOVE APPLE} vide Lycoper- 
ficon. 

LUNARIA j Moon-wort, Sat- 

ten-Flower, or Honefty. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conflfts of four Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Crofs ; 

fvarj (which rifes in the Centre 
of the Flower) becomes a comprefs’d 
perfidy finooth Fruit, divided, as it 
were, into two Cells by an me¬ 
diate Partition, to which adhere the 
faraUel and membranous Valves , 
and fill’d with Seeds, which have 
commonly a broad Border, and are 
Jhap’d Wee a Kidney* 

The Species are $ 

I. Lunaria i major, filiqud ro- 
tuaSore* jp. B. Greater Moon-wort, 
with round Pods, commonly call’d 
Honefty, or White Sattin. 

u Lunaria j major, fiUqui lon- 
giere . J, B. Greater Moon-wort, 
with a longer Pod. 

3. Lunaria ; major, peremds, fi- 
UspsA rotsmdiori , flare albo. Team, 
Greater perennial Moon-wort, with 
a rounder Pod, and a white 
Flower. 

4» Lunaria} Leucofl folio , fiIt* 
gad MrnsgA majoru Team. Moon- 
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wort, with a Stock-July-flower 
Leaf, and a large oblong rod. 

y. Lunaria ; fmticefa perermis, 
incana, Lesuoji folio. Team* Shrub¬ 
by perennial Moon-wort, with a 
Stock-July-flower Leaf. 

d. Lunaria* Orientals, Leacoji 
folio incane, latea patula. Jeffieu, 
Yellow fpreading Eaftern Moon- 
wort, with a Stock* July*flowcr 
Leaf. 

7. Lunaria \ peremus lutea, folio 

Leacoji, ramis expanfis . ValL Branch¬ 
ing yellow perennial Moon-wort, 
with a Stock-July-flower Leaf. 

There are iome other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are prefervd 
in curious Botanick Gardens : But 
thofe here mention'd are the beft 
worth cultivating, for their Beauty. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in moft old Gardens in 
England, and is commonly known 
by the Name of Honefty , or White 
Satten: It requires very little Cul¬ 
ture, and (hould be fown foon af¬ 
ter the Seeds are ripe in Autumn, 
upon a Bed or Boraer of common 
Earth, in almeft any Situation 
(provided it be not under the Drip¬ 
ping of Trees) in which Place 
they {hould be fuffer’d to remain; 
for they feldom thrive well if 
tranfplanted; and in May following 
they will produce Flowers, and 
the Seeds will ripen in AugufL 
The Seed-vcfTcls of this Plant, when 
they are full ripe, become very 
tranfparent, and of the Appearance 
of White Satten, at which Time 
the Branches are cut off and dry*d * 
after which, they are preferv’d to 
place in the Chimnies of Halls and 
urge Rooms, where they appear 
very agreeable. 

The other Sorts may be all pro¬ 
pagated in the fame Manner as the 
former, with this Difference, vvos 
That as they are fbmewhat tendc- 
F % rer, 
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rcr f lb they fhould have a warmer 
Situation, othcrwife they are fub- 
jeft to be dcfhroy’d in cry cold 
Vinters: They fhould alio nave a 
dry Soil, which (hould be frefh, 
but not dung’d $ for if the Soil be 
tbo rank, they often canker and 
deny, efpecially in wet Seafoas. 

Tncfc Plants are all of them 
p rett y Varieties in huge Gardens 
where there is Room: But they 
are (Hdom cultivated in fmafi Pla¬ 
ces, efpecially the two firft Sorts, 
Which grow pretty large, and. take 
up too much Room.. Their Flow¬ 
ers are not very beautiful; But for 
the Oddnefi or their Seed-veflels,’ 
as alio the different Appearances 
of the Plants, they may be admit¬ 
ted. 

; The third, fifth, and fixth Sorts 
are perennial Plants, which may be 
propagated by planting Guttings 
of any of them in the Summer 
Months, in a fhad y Bordet of light 
frefh Earth, obferving to water 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which, they may be remov’d 
into the Places where they are to 
remain, and mud be treated as 
thofe Plants which were rais'd 
from Seeds. 

LUPINUS; Lupine. 

The Char after 5 are; 

• Ji hath a papilionaceous Tlower, 
out of whefe Empalement rifts tk w 
Pomtal, which afterwards turns into 
a Pod, that is fill'd with either flam 
or fpherical Seeds . To which may bt 
added, the Leaves grow like Lingers 
upon she Loot folks. 

The Sfades arc; 

f. Lupinus; fylvefm, purpura 
fa re, femme retunde varto. J. B. 
VIM Lupine, with a purple Flow¬ 
er, and round variegated Seed, 
eemtneody «W The Lelier Blue 
L'jpnc. 
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i. Lupinus; aigufkfolme, cerud 
lens elatior. Bait Hijr. Narrow- 
leavM Taller Blue Lstpine. 

5. Lupinus; jjrlveftris , fere Ik- 
teo. C~ B. P. The common Yel¬ 
low Lufine. 

4* Lupinus; ptregrhms, major, 
vel vUlefus caruleus major. C. B; P. 
Foreign Greater Hairy Lupine , with 
a large blue Flower, commonly call'd 
The Great Blue Lupine. 

y. Lupinus; feregrtnus , major, 
fore incarnate. H. L. Foreign Grea¬ 
ter Lupine , with a Flefh-colour’d 
Flower, commonly call'd The Rofe 
Lupine. 

6 . Lupinus; fathus , fore alfo* 
C. B. P. Garden or Manured Lu¬ 
pine; with a white Flower. 

7. Lupinus ; caruleus, miner , fo¬ 
rmats, Virgmianus, repeat . Mor. 
Hift. Smaller Perennial Creeping 
Blue Lupine of Virginia. 

There arc feverd other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are 
in fbme curious Botanick Gardens, 
that differ chiefly in the 
and Sixe of their Flowers 
Fruit; but thofe here mention'd 
are fuch as generally are preferr’d, 
for the Beauty of their Flowers, for 
which alone they are propagated 
in the J Englijh Gardens, 

The firft Sort is very common 
in every Garden, being (own in 
the Borders of the Flower-Garden, 
with other hardy Kinds of annual 
Plants, which do not require the 
Afliftance of a Hot-bed to bring 
them forward. The Seeds of this, 
and the common Tellew and White 
Lufmes , are very common at eve¬ 
ry Seed-fhop, where they are ge¬ 
nerally ibid at a very reafonable 
Price. Thefe Seeds may be fown 
in April, May y and June, in order 
to continue a Suceeflion of their 
Flowers through the Summer. 
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They mnft be fown where they 
are to remain, for they feldom do 
wdl if tranfplanted: They love a 
light Soil, not too rich or moift; 
in both which they are very fob- 
led to rot, before they perfcd 
their Seeds. 

Thefe produce their Flowers 
^iccefltvdy in June, July, and 
Auguft, aceofding to the Time of 
their being {own, and do com- 
manly grow about two Feet high; 
ib that if they are rightly di£ 
pos’d amoagft other annual Plants 
of the fame Growth in Borders, 
they make an agreeable Variety. 
The Seeds of thefe Plants foouid 
always be fown in dry Weather, 
for if there fboold happen to be 
much Wet fbon after they are put 
into the Ground, it commonly rots 
them. The blue and white Sorts 
hare no Scent, but the yellow has 
a very agreeable Odour, for which 
it is commonly preferr'd by moft 
People to the others. 

The narrow-leav’d, tall, blue Lsc- 
fme is not fb common in England 
as the other Sorts, tho* in Italy 
and Spam it is one of the noft 
common: In the former pf which 
Places it is fown to improve the 
Ground which is defign'd for Vine¬ 
yards; where, when the Lupines 
are in Flower, they cut them 
down, and plough ’em into the 
Ground as Manure: Or, if they 
have not Time enough to do this, 
they parboil the Seeds to prevent 
then growing, and fbw them up¬ 
on the Ground (allowing foctecn 
Bufhds to an Acre) ana plough 
them in; fb that in thefe Coun¬ 
tries it is a valuable Plant. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are 
Bill more rare than any of the for¬ 
mer, and only to be found in 
fome curious Gardens (efpcdally 
the fourth, which was formerly 
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very common, but is now almoft 
toft amotigft us:) Thefe Plants do 
grow three Feet high, and fpread 
out into many Branches, which 
are furniih’d with fine Spikes of 
large Flowers, which make a hand- 
fbme Appearance, and continue a 
long Time in Beauty. The Seeds 
of thefe Plants fhould be fown ve¬ 
ry early in the Spring, upon a 
warm dry Border, where they 
muft remain to flower, for if they 
are fown late, they foldoin perfett 
their Seeds with us; therefore the: 
better Way is to fow them in Au- 
gufi, under a warm Wall or Hedge, 
where the Plants will come up, 
and endure the Cold of our ordi¬ 
nary Winters very well: And thefe 
Plants will flower earlier the fec- 
ceoding Summer, and never fail to 
produce ripe Seeds# whereas thofe 
fown in the Spring do very often 
mifeany. 

The feventh Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which grows in great Plen¬ 
ty in America , from whence the 
Seeds have been brought into Eng¬ 
land, where it thrives very well, 
provided it be fuffer’d to remain 
in the Place where it was fown, 
for the Roots of this Plant com¬ 
monly run very deep into the 
Ground, which by removing arc 
cpmmonly broken, after which 
the Plant feldpm does well. This 
fhoul4 be fown on a light dry 
Soil, in which it will thrive very 
well, and continue feveral Years, 
producing fine Spikes of blue Flow¬ 
ers; but this Sort rarely pcifc&s 
its Seeds in this Country. 

LUPULUS; The Hop. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a creeping Roof, the 
Leaves are rough, angular, and 
conjugated ; the Stalks do climb and 
tvift about whatever is near them ; 
the Flowers are Male and Fttnale 

F % on 
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w» different Plants ; the Male m* ®M decay’d Orchards for Land that 
trs confifl of a Calix divided m§§ is worn out by long bearing of 
five Parts , which fierromds the Sta- Com will require abundance of 
mma, hut has no Petals to the Dung to bring it into any tolera- 
Flower ,* the Female Plants home ble Condition to bear a Crop of 
their Flowers to into fyuamofo Hops . 

Heads, which grew in Punches > They accounting new Land beft 
from each of the leafy Scales is pro- for Hops, the Kerntjh Planters plant 
duc'd an horned Ovary, which he- their Hop-Gardens with Appla-trees 
comes a Jingle rounMJh Seed . at a large Di fiance, and with Cher- 

The Species are $ ry-trees between > that when the 

1. Lupuluss mas. C.,B.P. The Land hath done its heft tor Hops, 

Male Hop, conmonly call'd, The which they reckon it will in about 
Wild Hop. ten Years, the Trees may begin to 

2. Lupuluss foemma. C. B. P. bear: The Cherry-trees laft about 

The Female or manur'd Hop. thirty Years * and by that Time 

Of this laft Sort, the People the Apple-trees are huge, they cut 
who cultivate them, reckon three down the Cherry-trees . 
different Varieties $ as firft. The The Fjfex Planters account a 
long and fquare Garlick Hop, the moorv Land the proper eft for Hops, 
long White Hop, and the Oval Hopi tho' there arc feveral other Sorts of 
all which are indifferently cultiva- Soil that are efteem'd vary good, 
ted in England: But of the Male Some account that Land that 
Hop, there has been no Notice ta- has a roflelly Top, and a brick* 
ken of any different Varieties, earthy Bottom, the beft: A true 
This Sort grows wild in Hedges Roflcl or light Land is what they 
in divers Parts of England, but is generally plant in, whether it be 
never cultivated, as being of no .white or black. 

Ufe. Moory Land is of different Sorts ; 

There being the greateft Plants- feme being fix'd and heavy, fb as 
tion of Hops in Kent that are in to crack in Summer ; and feme fo 
any Com#y in England, it is very light, that in dry Seafons it will 
probable that their Method of blow away with the Wind; and 
planting and ordering them fhould feme are of a middle Confidence, 
be the beft. being compos’d of both. 

As for the Choice of their Hop- Thefe Moors, for Goodn&ft and 
Grounds, they efteem the richeft Value, are according to the Nature 
and ftrongeft Grounds as the moft and Goodneis of the Soil that is 
proper j they chufe a warm dry underneath them j which being 
Soil, that has a good Depth of ha- flung up upon the Surface, wm 
zel Mould, and if it be rocky make a very good Mixture, it bc- 
within two or three Feet of the ing beft to fling the under Soil 
Surface, the Hops will profper well, downward for Hops, becaufe they 
but they will by no means thrive on naturally root downwards, ibmc- 
a ftiff Clay, or fpungy wet Land, times four or five Yards deep, and 

If it may be, chute a Piece of therefore the deepeft and richeft 
Meadow or Lay-Ground to plant Soil is beft for them. 

Hops on, fuch as has not been till'd Few are acquainted with the 
or fown for many Years, or m Value of Moors, bcca*ift they do 

not 
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not fearch into the Bottom of them s 
by radon of the Expenfivenefs of 
doing it, and the Difficulty of carry¬ 
ing off the Water. 

If the Land be moift, it ought to 
be laid up in high Ridges, and to 
be well drain’d, and the Drain kept 
clear and open, elperially in Winter, 
that the Water do not rot, or too 
much chill the Roots. 

If the Land be four, pr cold, it 
will be very much help’d by burn¬ 
ing it } and if the Haulm and Strings 
of tl^e Hops be burnt every Year, 
and iome of the Paring or Sides of 
tl>e Garden or Earth be laid on 
them as they burn, and then more 
Haulm be laid over that, and fb 
continued Layer upon Layer, it will 
make an excellent Compoft to make 
the HiUs with. 


As to the Situation of a Hop - 
Ground, one that inclines to the 
South or Weft is the raoft eligible; 
but if it be expos’d to the North- 
Eaft or South-Weft Winds, there 
fhould be a Shelter of fome tali 
Trees at a Diftance, becaufe the 
North-Eaft are apt to nip the ten¬ 
der Shoots in the Spring, and the 
South-Weft frequently break and 
blow the Poles at the latter End of 
the Summer, and very much en¬ 
danger the Hops. 

Hops require to be planted in an 
open Situation, that the Air may 
freely pafs round and between them, 
to dry up and diffipatethe Moifture, 
whereby they would not be fb ful> 
je& to Firc-blafts, which often de- 
ftroy the Middles of large Planta¬ 
tions, while the Outrides remain 
unhurt. 


As for the Preparation of the 
Ground for Planting, it fhould, the 
Whiter before, be plough’d and har¬ 
row’d eyen; and then lay upon it in 
Heaps a good Quantity or frelh, rich 
Earth, or well-rotted Dung and 


Earth mix’d together, fufficicnt to 
put half a Buihel in every Hole to 
plant the Hopf in, \iplcfs the natural 
Ground be very frelh. 

Then lay a Line acrofs it, from 
the Hedge, in which Knots have 
been ty’d, at the Diftance you derign 
your Hop-hiUs to be at, about eight 
or nine Feet Diftance the whole 
Length of the Ground, and place a 
fharp pointed Stick at every Knot; 
then lay afide the Line, and with 
two forked Sticks of about eight 
or nine Feet long, you may from 
that firft Row fet out the whole 
Ground, by applying the two Forks 
to two of the Sticks which were 
firft fet up, and placing another 
Row at the Ends where the forked 
Sticks meet triangularwife : Then 
you fhould dig a Hole at every Stick 
about a Foot and a half wide, and 
fill it full of the good Earth you 
brought in. 

If you plough the Ground with 
Horfes between the Hills, it will 
be beft to plant them in Squares 
Checquerwife, but the Quincunx 
Form is the moft beautiful, and it 
will alfb be better for the Hop: But 
if the Ground be fmall, that it may 
be done with the Breaft-Plough or 
Spade, it will do very well $ but 
which Way fbever you make ufe of, 
a Stake fhould be (luck down at 
all the Places where the Hills are to 
be made. 

Perfons ought to be very cu¬ 
rious in the Choice of the Plants 

and Sets as to the Kind of Hop ; 
for if the Hop-Garden be planted 
with a Mixture of feveral Sorts of 
Hops , that ripen at feveral Times, 
it will caufe a great deal of Trou¬ 
ble and be a great Detriment to 
the Owner. 

The two beft Sorts are the white 
and the grey Bind; the latter is a 
large fquare Hop , more hardy, and 
F 4 k 
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Is the more plentiful Bearer, tnd 
ripens later than the former. 

There is alio another Sort of the 
white Bind, which ripens a Week 
or ten Days before tne common» 
but this is tenderer, and a 1 eft plen¬ 
tiful Bearer : But it has this Advan- 
it comes firft to Market, 
t if three Grounds, or if three 
diftant Parts of one Ground be 
planted with thefe three Sorts, 
there will be this Conveniency, that 
they may be pick'd fucccilivcly as 
they become ripe. 

The Sets ought to be procur’d 
out of Grounds that are intirely of 
the fame Sort you would haves 
they fhould be five or fix Inches 
long, with three or more Joints or 
Buds on them, all the old Bind and 
hollow Part of the Set being cut 
off. 

If there be a Sort of Hep you 
value, and would increaft Plants and 
Sets from, the fiiperfluous Binds 
may be laid down when the Hops 
are ty'd, cutting off the Tops, and 
burying them in the Hills,* or when 
the Hops are drefs’d, all the Cuttings 
may be fav’d, and laid in Rows in 
a Bed of good Earth, for almoft 
every Part will grow, and become 
a good Set the next Spring. 

Some have try*d to nuft a Hop- 
Groemd by (owing Seeds \ but that 
turns to no Account, becauft that 
Way is not only tedious, but the 
Heps (b produc’d are commonly of 
different Rinds, and many of them 
wild and barren. 

As to the Seafbns of planting Heps , 
the Kenttfh Planters belt approve tne 
Months of Oftober and Msrck , both 
which fiicceed very well f but the 
common .Sets are not to be had. in 
ORobtr> unlefs from iome Ground 
that is to be digged up and de« 
ftroy’d; and like wife there is feme 
Danger, that the Sets may be rotted 
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if the Winter proves very wets 
But the molt ufual Time of procur¬ 
ing them is in bUrtk when the 
Hops are cut and drdftd* 

As to the Manner of planting the 
Sets, you fhould put five good Sets 
in every Hole wfcn a Setting-flick i 
one is to be plac’d in the Middle, 
and the reft round about, doping, 
the Tops meeting at the Center: 
They muft ftand even with the 
Surface of the Ground j let them 
be prefs’d clofe with the Hand, and 
cover'd with fine Earth, and a Stick 
fhould be plac'd on each Side the 
Hill to ftcure it. 

The Ground being thus planted, 

all that is to be done more that 
Summer, is to keep the Hills clear 
from Weeds, and to dig up the 
Ground about the Month of May, 
and to gather up the Stones, if 
more are turn'd up by digging, to 
raift a (mail Hill round about the 
Plants : And in June, you muft 
twift the young Binds or Branches 
together into a Bunch or Knot, for 
if they are ty’d up to fmall Poles 
the ftrft Year, in order to have a 
few Hops from them, it will not 
countervail the weakning of the 
Plants. 

A Mixture of Comport or Dung 
being prepar'd for your Hop-Ground, 
the bert Time for laying it on, if 
the Weather proves dry, is about 
Mkkmdmss, that the Wheels of the 
Dung-Cart may not injure the Hops, 
nor farrow the Ground: If this be 
not done then, you muft be ohlig'd 
to wait till the Froft has harden'd 
the Ground, fo that it will bear 
the Dung-Cart: And this is aifo 
the Time to carry on your new 
Poles, to recruit tnoft that are de¬ 
cay'd, and to be caft out every 
Year. 

If you have good Store of Dung, 
tfic beft Way will be to fprcadit 

ia 
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m the Alleys, all over the Ground* 
and to dig it in the Winter follow¬ 
ing t The Quantity they will re¬ 
quire, will be forty Loads to an 
Acre, reckoning about thirty Bufheb 
to the Load. 

If you have not Dung enough 
to cover all the Ground in one 
Year, you may lay it on one Part 
one Year, and on the reft in ano¬ 
ther, or a third, for there it no 
Occafion to dung the Ground after 
this manner oftener than once in 
three Years. 

Thoie who have hut a fmall 
Quantity of Dung, ufually content 
tbemielvcs with laying on about 
twenty Loads upon an Acre every 
Year » this they lay only on the 
Hills, either about Movomhtr, or in 
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fane to the principal Root* with a 
fharp Knife you muft cut off all tba 
Shoots which grew up with the 
Binds the laft Year j and alio all the 
young Suckers, that none be left 
to run in the Alley, and weaken 
the Hill. It will be proper to cut 
one Part of the Stock lower than 
the other, and alio to cut that Part 
low that was left higbeft the pre¬ 
ceding Year: By puriiiing this Me¬ 
thod, you may expeft to have 
stronger Binds, and alio to keep the 
Hill in good Order. 

In drefling thoie Hops that have 
been planted the Year before, you 
ought to cut off both the dead 
Tops and the young Suckers which 
have fprung up from the Sets, and 
alio to cover the Stocks with a Hive 


the Spring, which laft feme ac¬ 
count the beft Time, when the 
Haft are dreft’d, to cover them 
after they are cut ft but if it be 
me at tnis Time, the Compoft or 
Dura ought to be very well rotted 
and fine. 

As to the drefling of the Hops: 
When the Hop-Gromd is dug in 
Jamssrv or fobruary, the £uth 
about tnc Hills, and very near them, 
ought to be taken away with a 
Spade, that you may come the 
more conveniently at the Stock to 
cut it. 

About the End of Tskuary, if 

the Hep* were planted the Spring 

before, or if the Ground be weak, 
they ought to be drefs’d in dry 
Weather ft but die, if the Ground 
be ftrong, and in Perfe&kra, the 
Middle of March will be a good 
Time ft and the latter End of March, 
if it be apt to produce over-rank 
Binds, or the Beginning of April 
may be loon enough. 

Then having, with an Iron Picker, 
clear’d away all the Earth out of 
the Hills, lo as to make the Stock 


with fine Earth a Finger's Length, 
in thickneft. 

About the Middle of April the 
Hops are to be pol'd, when the Shoots 
begin to iprout up ft the Poles muft 
be let to the Hills deep into the 
Ground, with a Iquare Iron Pitcher 
or Crow, that they may the better 
endure the Winds j three Pries are 
fufficicnt for one Hill: Tide 
fbould be plac'd as near the Hills as 
may be, with their bending Tops 
turn'd outwards from the Hill, to 
prevent the Binds from intaraling, 
and a Space between two Poles 
ought to be left open to the South 
to admit the Sun-beams. 

The Poles ought to be in Length 
fixteen or twenty Feet, mare or 
left, according as the Ground is in 
Strength! and great Care is to be 
taken not to over-pole a young or 
weak Ground, for that will maw 
the Stock too much and weaken 
it: If a Ground be over-poled, you 
are not toexpeft a good Crop from 
it, for the Branches which bear the 
Hops will grow very little till the- 
Binds have ovcr-reach'd the Poles, 
which 
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which they cannot do when the 
Poles are too long 5 two fmaU Poles 
are fufficient for a Ground that is 
young. 

If you wait till the Sprouts or 
young Binds are grown to the 
Length of a Foot, you will be able 
to make a better Judgment where 
to place the largeft Poles 1 but if 
you (by till they are fo long as 
to fell into the Alleys, it will be 
injurious to them, becauie they 
will intangle one with another, and 
will not claip about the Pole io 
readily. 

Maple or A/pen Poles, are ac¬ 
counted the beft for Hops, on which 
they are thought to profper heft, 
becauie of then- Warmth; or elie, 
becauie the climbing of the Hop is 
furthered by means of the Rough- 
neis of the Bark. But for Lafting- 
nefs, Ajhen or Willow Poles are pre¬ 
ferable * but Chejhut Poles are die 
mo durable of all. 

If after the Hops are grown up, 
you find any of them have been 
under-poled, taller Poles may be 
placed near thofe that are too ihort 
to receive the Binds from them. 

As to the Tying of Hops , the 
Buds that do not dalp of them (elves 
to the neared; Pole when they arc 
grown to three or four Feet high, 
muft be guided to it by the Hand, 
turning them to the Sun, whole 
Courife they will always fellow : 
They muft be bound with wither’d 
Rufhcs, but not (b dole as to hin¬ 
der them from limbing up the 
Pole. 

This you muft continue to do ’till 
all the Poles are fumiih’d with Binds, 
of which two or three are enough 
for a Pole$ and all the Sprouts and 
Binds that you have no occaiion for 
are to be pluck’d up : But if the 
Ground be young, then none of 
thefc ufclefi Binds ihotitd be pluck'd 
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but fhould be wrapt up toge- 
in the Middle of the Hill. 

When the Binds arc grown be¬ 
yond the Reach of your Hands, if 
they forfake the Poles, you (hould 
make Uie of a Stand-Ladder in ty¬ 
ing them up. 

Some advife that if the Binds 
be very ftrong, and over-grow the 
Poles very much, to ftrike off their 
Heads with a long Switch, to in- 
create their branching below. 

Towards the Latter-end of May, 
when you have made an end of ty¬ 
ing them, the Ground muft have 
the Summer Digging : This is 
done, bjr cafttng up with the Spade 
feme fme Earth into every Hill i 
and a Month after this is done, you 
muft pare the Alleys with a Shovel, 
and make the Hills up to a conve¬ 
nient Bigncls, 

It is not at all to be doubted but 
that a thorough Watering would 
be of very great Advantage to Hops 
in a hot dry Summer : But it is 
fo much Charge and Trouble to do 
this, that unlels you have a Stream 
at Hand to flow the Ground, it is 
fcarce pra&icable. 

When the Hops blow, you fhould 
obterve if there be any wild barren 
Hills among them, and mark them, 
by driving a iharpen’d Stick into 
every fiich Hill, that they may be 
digg’d up and replanted. 

Hops, as well as other Vegeta¬ 
bles, are liable to Diftempers and 
Diiafters, and, among the reft, to 
the Fen. 

The Reverend Mr. Hales, in his 
excellent Trajife of Vegetable Sta- 
ticks, treating of Hops, gives us the 
following Account of the State of 
Hops in Kent, in the Year 171/, 
that he receiv’d from Mr. Anftin of 
Canterbury, which is as follows: 

In Mid-April not half the Shoots 
appear'd above-ground $ fo that the 
Planters 
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Planters knew not how to plant 
them to the beft Advantage. 

This Defeat of the Shoot, upon 
opening the Hills, was found to be 
owing to the Multitude and Va¬ 
riety of Vermin that lay preying 
upon the Roots} the Incrcaie of 
which, was imputed to the long and 
aimoft uninterrupted Series of dry 
Weather for three Months before: 
Towards the End of April many 
of the J Hop-Vinos were inteflcd with 
Flies. 

About the aoth of May there was 

a very unequal Appearance, fohae 
Vines being run leven Feet, others 
not above three or four \ fome juft 

2 fd to the Poles, and fome not vi- 
ble: And this disproportionate 
Inequality in their Size continu'd 
thro* the whole Time of their 
Growth. 

The Flies now appeared upon 
the Leaves of the forwardedVines, 
but not in fuch Numbers here, as 
they did in moft other Places. 
About the Middle of Jtm* the Flies 
increas’d, yet not fb as to endanger 
the Crop; but in diftant Plantations 
they were exceedingly multiply’d, 
fo as to fwarm towards the End 
ef the Month. 

Juno 111,7 th fome Specks of Fen 
appear’d : From this Day to the 
9th of July was very dry Weather. 
At this Time, when it was fatd 
that the Hops in moft Parts of the 
Kingdom look’d black and lickly, 
and feem’d paft Recovery, ours 
held it out pretty well, in tne Opi¬ 
nion of the moft skilful Planters. 

The great Leaves were indeed dis¬ 
colour'd, and a little wither'd, and 
the Fen was fomewhat increas’d. 
From the 9th of July to the i$d 
the Fen increas’d a great deal} but 
the Flies and Lice decreas’d, it 
raining much daily. In a Week 
more, the Fen, which icem’d to 


ins aimoft at a Stand, was confidently 
increas’d, efpecially in thole Grounds 
where it firft appeared. 

About the Middle of Amgufi the 
Vines had done growing both in 
Stem and Branch} and the for- 
.wardeft began to be in the Hop, 
the reft in Bloom: The Fen con¬ 
tinu’d fpreading where it was not 
before perceiv’d } and not only 
the Leaves, but many of the Burrs 
were alio tainted with it. 

About the aoth of Astgotfi fome 
of the Hops were infeOed with the 
Fen, and whole Branches corrupted 
by it. Half the Plantations had 
pretty well efap’d hitherto, and 
from this Time the Fen increas’d 
but little: But feveral Days Wind 
and Rain in the following Week 
fo diftorted them, that many of 
them began to dwindle, and at kft 
came to nothing} and of thofethat 
then remain'd in Bloom, fome never 
turn'd to Hops j and of the reft 
which did, many of them were fo 
fraall, that they very little exceeded 
the Bignefs of a good thriving 
Burr, 


We did not begin to pick till the 
8th of Soptombor, which is eighteen 
Days later than we began the Year 
before: The Crop was little above 
two hundred on an Acre round, 
and not good. The beft Hops fold 
this Year at Woy-Hill for lixteen 
Pounds the Hundred. 


The Reverend Mr. Hnlos, in his 
aforefaid Treadle, gives us an Ac¬ 
count of the following Experiment 
that he made on Hop-Vines: He tells 
us, That at July he cut off two 
thriving Hop-Vims near the Ground, 
in a thick, Ihady Part of the Gar¬ 
den, the Pole ftill Handing} he 
ftvipt the Leaves off from one of 
thefc Vines, and let their Stems in 
known Quantities of Water in little 
Bottles j that with Leaves imbib'd 

in 
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• la a ewdve Hours Day fcurC? 
ccs, and that without Leaves three- 
fourths of an Ounce. 

He took another Hop-Tele with 
,its Vines on it, and carry’d it out 
of the Hep-Ground into a free and 
open Expofure* the imbib'd and 
perfpir'd as much more as the for¬ 
mer in the Hep-Ground: Which is, 
doubtkfs, the Rcafbn why the Hop- 
Vines on the Outfides of Gardens, 
where they are moil expos’d to 
$hc Air, are fhort and poor, in 
comparifbn of thofe in the Middle 
of the Ground, viz. becaufe being 
much dry'd, their Fibres harden 
fooner, and therefore they cannot 
grow £> kindly as thofe in the 
Middle, of the Ground, which, by 
Shade, are always kept moifter, 
and more du&ile. 

The fame curious Author pro¬ 
ceeds as followeth: Now there be¬ 
ing i ooo Hills in an Acre of Hop- 
Ground, and each Hill having 3 
foies, and each Pole 3 Vines, the 
Number of Vines will be 9000, 
each of which perfpiring 4 Oun¬ 
ces, the Sum of all the Ounces 
perfpired by an Acre in 11 Hours 
Day will be 36000 Ounces = 
157^0000 Grains =: 62007 Cube 
Inches, or 220 Gallons* which di¬ 
vided by 6272640, the Number of 
fquare Inches in an Acre, it will 
he found that the Quantity of Li¬ 
quor perfpir'd by all the Hop-Vines 
will be equal to an Area of Liquor 
ms broad as an Acre, and T £ T Part 
of an Inch deep, befides what eva¬ 
porated from the Earth. 

And this Quantity of Moifture 
in a kindly State of the Air, if 
daily carry'd off, is a fufficient 
Quantity to keep the Hops in an 
healthy State: But in a rainy moift 
State of Air, without a due Mix¬ 
ture of dry Weather, too much 
Mbifture hovers about the Hops, fo 
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as to hinder, in Same meafore, 
the kindly Perfpimtion of the 
Leaves, Whereby the ftagnating 
Sap corrupts, and breeds mouldy 
•Fen, which often fpoils vaft Quan¬ 
tities of fiourifhing Hop-grounds. 

This was the Cafe in the Year 
1723, when far ten or fourteen 
Days almoffc continual Rains fell, 
about the latter half of July, after 
four Months dry Weather* upon 
which the mod fiourifhing and 
promifing Hops were all infe&ed 
with Mould or Fen in their Leaves 
and Fruit, while the then poor 
and unpromifing Heps efcap'd, and 
Plenty ,* becaufe they be¬ 
ing fmall, did not perfpire fb great 
a Quantity as others* nor did they 
confine tne perfpired Vapour, fo 
much as the large thriving Vines 
did in their fhady Thickets. 

The Planters obferve, than whan 
a Mould or Fen has once fSei&’d any 
Part of the Ground, it ioon runs 
over the Whole, and that the Grafs 
and other Herbs under the Hops 
arc infe&ed with it * probably, be¬ 
caufe the fmall Seeds of this quick¬ 
growing Mould, which fbon come 
to Maturity, are blown over the 
whole Ground* which fpreading 
of the Seed, may be the Reafon 
why iome Grounds are infe&ed 
with Fen for feveral Years fiiccef- 
fively, viz. From the Seeds of the 
lad Year’s Fen. Might it not then 
be advifeable, to burn the Fenny 
Hop-Vines as fbon as the Hops are 
pick’d, in hopes thereby to de- 
ftroy fbme of the Seed of the 
Mould ? 

Mr. jiufien of Outterlwy ob- 
ferves Fen to be more fatal to 
thofe Grounds, that are low and 
flicker'd, than to the high and o- 
pen Grounds* to thofe that arc 
Shelving to the North, than to 
thofe ; to the South* to 
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the Middle of Grounds, than to 
the Oudahij. to the dry and send# 
Grounds, dan to the moin and 
§dS Grounds. 

This was very ap p arent through* 
out the Plantations where the Land' 
had* the fame Workmanfhip and 
Hdp beflow*d upon it, and was 
wrought at the feme Time. But 
if in either of thefe Cafes there 
was a P ifi a encu , it had a dilcrent 
W&a&n and the low and gentle 
Grounds, that lay negle&ed, were 
then feed kfs diftnaper’d than the 
open and moift which were careful¬ 
ly managed and look'd after* 

The Honey-Dews are obfervM 
to come about the i tth of J***i 
which by the Middle of Jttfy turn 

the Leaves black, and make'em Bmk# 

The laid Mr. UmUs relates, that 
in the Month of July (the Seafon 
for Fk+Mo/h, us the Planters call 
them) he has icon the Vines in the 
Middle of the Hof-Qromd feorch'd 
up abnoft from one End of a large 
Ground to the other, when a hoc 
Gleam of Sunshine has come im¬ 
mediately after a Shower of Rain, 
at which Time the Vapours are 
ad fcen with the naked Eye, but 
Specially with rdle&fog Tele- 
icopes, to afeend lb* plentifully as 
to make a dear and difttaft Ob- 
jc€t become immediately very dim 
and tremulous. Nor was there a- 
ny dry gravdiy Vein in the Ground 
along the Courle * of tbta Scorch : 
It was therefore, probably, owing 
to the much greater Quantity of 
fcorching Vapours in the Middle, 
than the Oudides of the Ground * 
and that being a denier Medium, 
it was much hotter than a more 
care Medium. 

And, perhaps, the great Volume 
of afeending Vapours might make 
the Sun-beams converge a little to¬ 
ward* the Middle of .the Ground/ 
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that being a dealer Medium, and 
thereby increafe the Heat con&ie- 
rably*. For he obferv'd, that the 
Courle of the fcorched Hap was 
in Lines ar Right Angles to the 
Sun-beams about Eleven o'clock, 
at which Time the hot Gleam 
was. 

The H$p-Qr*uni was In a Val¬ 
ley which ran from South-Weft to 
North-Eaft; and, to the heft of 

his Remembrance, there was but 
little Wind, and that in the Courle 
of the Scorch: But had there been 

feme other gentle Wind, either 

North or South, ’tit not improba¬ 
ble but thtfbthe North Wind gent¬ 
ly blowing the Volume of riling 
Wreak on the South- fide of the 
Ground, that Side might have bear 
mofl feorch'd $ and lb t net 

As to particular Fire-blafts which 
fcorch here and there a few Hof- 
Vbm , or one or two Branches of 
a TYee, without damaging the 
next adjoining * what Aftronomers 
obferve, may hint to us a no very* 
improbable Caufe of it, vU. They, 
frequently obferve (efpeciaUy with* 
reffo&ing Tdefcopes) fmall fepa- 
ratc Portions of pellucid Vapours 
Boating in the Air, which, tho* 
not visible to the naked Eye, are' 
yet confiderably deafer than the 
circumambient Air: And Vapours 
of fuch a Degree of Denfity may 
very probably either acquire fuch a 
fealding Heat from the Sun, as 
will fcorch what Plants they touch; 
clpecially the more tender. 

But to return to the Manage** 
xnent of Hops. 

About the Middle of ftdy Hops 
begin to blow, and will be ready 
to gather about Bsrtholomoa-tidt: 
A judgment may be made of their 
Ripcncfs, by their ftrong Scent, 
their Hardnefi, and the Browmlh 
Colour of their Seed, 

When 
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When by thefe Tokens they ap¬ 
pear to be ripe, they mol be 
pick’d with all the Expedition por¬ 
table; for if at this Time a Storm 
of Wind (hould come, it would 
do them great Damage, by break¬ 
ing the Branches, and bruiting and 
decolouring the Hops. And it is 
very well known, that Haps being 
pick’d green and bright, will fell 
for a third Part more than thole 
which are difeobured and brown. 


The mod convenient way of 
picking them, is into a long iquare 
Frame of Wood call’d a Biws, with 


a Goth hanging on Tenter-hooks 
within it, to receive the Baps as 

they are pick’d. 

This Frame is compos’d of four 
Pieces of Wood join’d together, 
fupported by four Legs, with a 
Prop at each End to bear np ano¬ 
ther long Piece of Wood plac’d at 
a convenient Height over the Mid¬ 
dle of the Burn; this ienres to lay 
the Poles upon which are to be 
pick’d. 

This Binn is commonly eight 
Foot long, and three Foot broad; 
two Poles may be laid on it at a 
Time, and fix or eight Perfons 
may work at it, three or four on 
each Side. 

It will be bed to begin to pick 

the Heps on the Eaft or North-tide 

of your Ground, if you can do it 
conveniently; this will prevent the 
South-weft Wind from breaking 
into the Garden. 

Having made choice of a Plot 
of the Ground containing eleven 
Hills fouare, place the Binn upon 
the Hill which is in the Centre, 
having five Hills on each Side; and 
when thefe Hills are pick’d, re¬ 
move the Binn into another Piece 
of Ground of the fame Extent, 
and fo proceed till the whole Hop- 
Gramm is fiaifh'A 
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When the Poles are drawn op 
to be pick’d, you mnft take great 
Care not to cut the Binds too near 
the Hills, efpecially when the Haps 
are green, beeaufe it will make the 
Sap to flow exceffivdy. 

And if the Poles do not come 
np without Difficulty, they fhould 
be rais'd by a Piece of Wood in 
the Nature of a Lever, having a 
forked Piece of Iron with Teeth 
on the Intide, faften’d within two 
Foot of the End. 

The Haps muft be pick’d very 
dean, L 0. free from Leaves and 
Stalks; and, as there (ball be occa- 
fion, two or three times in a Day 
the Bum muft be emptied into a 
Hap-bmg made of coarfe Linen 
Goth, and carry*d immediately to 
the Oaft or Kiln, in order to be 
dry’d: For if they fhould be long 
in the Binn or Bag, they will be 
apt to heat, and be difcoburVL 

If the Weather be hot, there 
fhould no more Poles be drawn 
than can be pick’d in an Hour; 
and they fhould be gather’d in fair 
Weather, if it can be, and when 
the Haps arc dry; this will (ave 
feme Expence in Firing, and prc- 
ferve their Cobur better when 
they are dry’d. 

The heft Method of drying Haps 9 
is with Charcoal on an Oaft or 

Kiln cover’d with Hair-Goth, of 
the fame Form and Fafhion that is 

us’d for Drying of There’s 

no need to give any particular Di¬ 
rections for the Malang it; finoe 
every Carpenter or Bricklayer, in 
thole Countries where Haps grow, 
or Malt is made, knows how to 
build them. 

The Kiln ought to be fquarei 
and may be often, twelve, fourteen, 
or fixteen Feet over at the Top* 
where the Hops are bid, as your 
Plantation requires, and your Room 
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will allow. There ought to be a 
due Proportion between the Height 
and the Breadth of the Kiln and 
the Begueis of the Steddk where 
the Fire is kept* It the Kiln 
be twelve Feet iquare on the Top, 
it ought to be nine Feet high from 
the Fire, and the Steddle ought to 
be fix Feet and an half (quire, and 
fb pro porti o n a ble in other Dimea- 
fions. 

The Hop muft be fpread even 

upon the Oaft a Foot thick or 
more, if the Depth of the Curb 
will allow it. Blit Care is to be ta¬ 
ken not to over-load the Oaft, if 

the Hop be green or wet. 

The Oaft ought to be firft 
warm’d with a Fire before the 
Heft are laid on; and then an even 
fteady Fke muft be kept under them: 
It tnoft not be too fierce at firft, 
left it icorch the Hefs\ nor mail 
it be fiiffer’d to fink or fiacken, 
but rather be increas’d till the Heft 
be nearer dry*d, left e 

Sweat which the Fire has rais’d, 
fall back or difcolour them: When 
they hare lain about nine Hours, 
they muft be turn’d, and in two 
or three Hours more they may be 
taken off the Oaft. It may be 
known when they are well dry’d 
by the Brittknefi of the Stalks, 
and the eafy Ming off of the Hop 
Lowes. 

The Dutch and timings have 
another Method of drying their 
Hop: They make a iquare Kiln 
or Room about eight or ten Feet 
wide, built of Brick or Stone, ha¬ 
ving a Door at one Side, and a 
Fire-place in the Middle of the 
Room, on the Floor, about thir¬ 
teen Inches wide within, and thir¬ 
teen Inches high in Length from 
the Mouth of it almoft to the 
Back-part of the Kiln, a Paflage 
being left juft enough for a Man to 
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go wand the End of it. This they 
call a Horie, fitch as is commonly 
aide in Malt-kilns, the Fire pa£ 
fine out at Holes at each Sid* and 
at the End of it. 

The Bed or Floor, on which the 
Heft He to be dry’d, is plac’d about 
five Feet high above* about that 
is a Wall, near four Feet high, to 
keep the Heft from falling. 

A Window is made at one Side 
of the upper Bed, to fbove off the 
dry Heft down into a Room pre¬ 
par'd to receive them. The Beds 
are made of Laths or Rails (awn 
very even, lying a quarter of an 
Inch diftant from one another, 
with a Croft-beam in the Middle 
to fupport them * the Laths are let 
in even with the Top of the 
Beam, and this keeps them even 
in their Places. This they call m 
Oaft. 

The Heft are laid on this Bed 
bv Baskets foil, without any Oaft- 
cloth, beginning at one End, and 
(b going on till all is coverVI half a 
Yard thick, without treading them * 
then they even them with a Rake, 
that they may lie of an equal 
Thickneft. 

This being done, they kindle 
the Fire below, either of Wood or 
Charcoal * but the latter is accoun¬ 
ted the better Fewd for Hop: 
This Fire is kept as much as may 
be at an equal or conftant Heat, 
fhd only at the Mouth of the Fur¬ 
nace, for the Air will fofficiently 
difperfe it. 

They do not (Hr them till they 
are throughly dry’d, i. #. Till the 
Top is .as folly dry’d as the Bot¬ 
tom* but if they find any Place 
not to be (b dry as the reft (which 
may be known by reaching over 
them with a Stick or Waul, and 
touching them in (everal Places) 
they gbferve where they do not 

rattle, 

S 



nWc, aid where they do* and where 
they do not rattle, they abate them 
there, atod difpofc of them where 
die Places were ftrft dry. 

They know when they arc 
througnly dry by the ftittlm of 
tiie inner Stalk, if k belfcirtw&a 
it ft rnbbtt * which when they hud, 
they take out the Fht, and ihenre 
out the Hops at the Window, that 
is made for that Pufpofe, into the 
Room made to receive them, with 
a Coal-Rake made with a Board at 
the End of a Poles and then go in 
at the Door below* and (weep up 
the Hops and Seeds that fall through, 
and put them to the other Hops $ 
then they lay another Bod of green 
Hops, and renew the Fire, and pro¬ 
ceed as before. 


This Method is difepprov’d by 
dome, becaufe they lay, the Hips 
‘ying fo thick, and not befog 
rd, the under Part of them 


mart. needs dry before the upper, 
and the Fire parting through the 
whole Bed to dry the upper-moft, 
mart neceftarily over-dry and much 
prejudice the graced Part of the 
Hops both hi Strength and Weight, 
befides the unneceflary Expence of Fi¬ 
ring, which muft be long continu’d 
to dry throughly fo many together. 

Therefore fbme have improv’d 
on this Method, and advis’d to 
make the Kiln much asis before di- 
re&ed as to the Dutch Way. 

Fir ft, to make a Bed of nat Led- 
.ges about an Inch thick, and two 
or three Inches broad> lawn and 
laid aCrefs one another, the fiat 
Way Chfeqderwife, at about three 
or four Inches Diftance one from 


the other, the Edges being £6 en¬ 
ter’d one into the other, that the 
Floor may be even and fmooth: 
This Bed may be made to reft on 
two or three Joifts, fet edge-wife, 
to fupjwt it from faking* 


Bed is to be cover’d with 
urge double Tin, Ibhier’d together 
at each Joint, and the Ledges finift 
be fo order’d, before they are hid, 
that the Joints of the Tin may ad- 
ways lie over the Middle of the 
Ledge, the Bed being wholly co¬ 
ver’d over with Tin, Boards muft be 
fitted about the Edges of the Kiln, 
to keep .up the Hops j bat one Side 
muft be made to’remove, that the 
Hops may be fhdv’d off as before. 

On this Bed or Floor of Tin, 
the Hops may be tam’d without 
fitch Itkxsnl or Lois, as upon the 
Hair-doth, and abb it will require 
a left Expence of Fewel; and be¬ 
fides, any Sort of FeWd will ferve 
in this Kiln ns wed as Charcoal, 
becaafe the Smoak docs not pais 
through the Hops % as it does the 
forma- Ways: But then Care is to 
be taken, that there be ftifiges 
made for it at the feverai Oners 
and Sides of the Kiln. 

It is found by Experience, that 
the turning of Hips, though be 

after the moft ea if and belt Man.. 

uer, is not only m Injury and 
Wafte to the Hips, hut alfoan Ex¬ 
pence of Fewel and Time, becsmfe 
they require as much Fewd, and 
as long a Time to dry a finall 
Quantity, by turning them, as a 
large ohe* 

Now this may be pre v en ted, by 
having a Cover (to be let down 
and rais’d at Pleafore) to the up¬ 
per Bed whereon the Hofs lie. 

This Cover may alfo be timrtl, 
by nailing fingle Tin Plates over 
the Face of it, fo that when the 
Hops begin to dry, and are ready 
to burn, i* e, when the greateft 
Part of their Moifhire is evapora¬ 
ted, then the Cover may be let 
down within a Foot or leu of the 
Hops (like a Reverberatory) and 
wul rafted the Heat upon them, 

£ 
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fo that the Top will (bon be as 
dry as the Lowermoft, and every 
Hop be equally dry’d. 

As (oon as the Hops are taken 
off the Kiln, lay them in a Room 
for three Weeks or a Mooch to 
cool, give, and toughen, for if they 
arc bagged immediately, they will 
powders but if they lie a while 
(and the longer they lie the better, 
provided they be cover'd dole with 
Blankets to fecurc them from the 
Air) they may be bagged with 
more Safety, as not being liable to 
be broken to Powder in treading, 
and this will make them bear tread¬ 
ing the better, and the harder they 
are trodden, the better they will 
keep. 

The common Method of Bag¬ 
ging is as follows: They have an 
Hole made in an upper Floor, ci¬ 
ther round cur (quare, large enough 
to receive a Hop-hag (which con- 
iiflis of four Ells and an half of 
Ell-wide Cloth, and alio contains 
ordinarily two hundred and an 
half of Hops i) they tie a Handful 
of Hops in each lower Corner of 
the Bag, to (erve as Handles to it * 
and they fallen the Mouth of the 
Hole, lo plac'd, that the Hoop 
may reft upon the Edges of the 
Hole. 

Then he that is to tread the 
Hops down into the Bag, treads 
the Hops on every Side, another 
Pcrfon continually putting of them 
in as he treads them, till the Bag 
is full j which being well fill'd and 
trodden, they unrip the Faftening 
of the Bag to the Hoops and let it 
down, and clofe up the Mouth of 
the Bag, tying up a Handful of 
Hops in each Comer of the Mouth, 
as was done in the lower Part, 
Hops being thus pack’d, if they 
have been well dry'd, and laid up 
in a dry Place, they will keep 
Vox.. II. 
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good leveral Years; but Care muft 
be taken that they be neither de» 
ftroy’d nor fpoird by the Mice 
making their Neds in them. 

The Crop of Hops being thus 
bellow’d, you are to provide for 
another; firft by taking Care of 
the Poles againft another Year, 
which are bed to be laid up in a 
Shed, having hrft dripped off the 
Haulm from them: But if you 
have not that Convenience (Set up 
three Poles in the Form of a Tri¬ 
angle, or fix Poles (as you ffetfe) 
wide at Bottom; and having Set them 
into the Ground, with an Iron Pit¬ 
cher, and bound them together at 
Top, let the reft of pour Poles a- 
bout them: And being thus dif¬ 
fus’d, none but thole on the Out- 
fide will be lubjeg to the Injuries 
of the Weather, for all the inner 
Poles will be kept dry, unlels at 
the Top, whereas if they were on 
the Ground, they would receive 
more Damage in a Fortnight, than 
•by their Handing all the reft of 
the Year. 

In the Winter-time, provide your 
Soil and Manure for the Hop-grmmi 
againft the following Spring. 

If the Dung be rotten, mix it 
with two or three Parts of com¬ 
mon Earth, and let it incorporate 
together till you have occanon to 
make ufe of it in making your 
Hop-hills ~ but if it be new Dung, 
then let it be mix’d as before, tul 
the Spring come twelve Month* 
for new Dung is very injurious to 
Hops. 

Dung of all Sorts was formerly 
more commonly made ufe of than 
now it is, efpecially when rotted 
and turn’d to Mould; and they 
who have no other Manure muft 
ufe it : Which it they do,'Cows 
or Hogs Dung, or human Ordure 
mix’d with Mud may bn a proper 
G Comptftt 
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Compoft, becaufe Hops delight moft 
itt a Manure that is cod and 
inoift. 

Some recommend Chalk or Lime 
as the beft Manure, except in cold 
Lands, and in fuch, Pigeons Dun? 
will do beft ; a little of which laid 
to a Hill, and fo mix'd that it may 
not be too hot in a Place, is of 
great Advantage. 

LUTEOLAj Weld, Would, Yel¬ 
low-weed, or Dyers-weed. 

The Chura&ers are ; 

The Leaves are oblong and in- 
tire j it hath an anomalous flower, 
confi/ling of many dij/imilar Leaves ; 
the Fruit is globular , hollow , and 
divided into three Farts . 

The Species are; 

* i . Luteola j herba, Salieis folio . 
C. B. F. Common Weld. 

a . Luteola j minima Folygala 
filio . D. du Bois . R*/i Smal- 
left Weld, with a Milk-wort Leaf. 

The firft of thefc Plants is very 
common in England, growing up- 
dry Banks and the Tops of 
Walls and Buildings almoft every 
where s but the fecond Sort is ve¬ 
ry rare: This was found near Tun- 
bridge-Wells by Charles du Bois , 
Elqj fcveral Years iince. 

The common Weld is accounted 
a rich Dyer’s Commodity, and is 
of great Advantage, considering 
the iinall Expence of its Culture: 
It will grow upon the pooreft Sort 
of Land, provided it be dry, though 
upon a middling Soil it will grow 
much larger. The Seeds of this 
Plant ihould be iown the Begin¬ 
ning of Augufl, ibon after ripe; 
when it will come up with the firft 
moift Weather, and will grow ve¬ 
ry ftrong the lame Autumn, provi- 
<fed it & (own by itlelf, lor moft 
People iow it with Corn, which 
is very wrong, for that hinders 
its Progreis greatly, and oecalions 
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the Lois of one whole Year. When 
the Plants are come up pretty 
ftrong, you ihould hoe them (as is 
pra&is’d with Turnips) in order to 
deftroy the Weeds, as alio to cut 
up the Plants where they grow 
too thick, which will greatly im¬ 
prove them; and the liiccosding 
Spring, if the Ground produces ma¬ 
ny Weeds, you (hould give it a fe¬ 
cond Hoeing in April , which will 
preierve it dean from Weeds; for 
after that the Weld will grow, and 
prevent the Weeds from coming 
to a Head afterwards. 

You muft be very cautious in 
the Gathering of it, that the Seed 
be not over-ripe, lo as to fall out, 
and that neither the Stalk or Seed 
be under-ripe; becaufe if it be, 
both will be (poll'd. It muft be 
pull'd up and bound in little Hand- 
nils, and let to dry, is you do 
Flax, and then houfe it carefully, 
that you fhake not out the 
which is eaily beat out, and ihould 
be fown (as was before j> 

foon after it is ripe. 

This Seed is commonly fold for 
about Ten Shillings per Bulhel, or 
more; a Gallon of which will fow 
an Acre, for it is very (malL 

There are finite who recom¬ 
mend the lowing this Seed in the 
Spring , mixing it with a Crop of 
Barley or Oats, and only harrow'd 
in with a Bufh, or rolled with a 
Roller. But this is not a good 
Method; for the Barley or Oats 
will ftarve the Weld, and make it 
very poor : And, many times, the 
Seeds which are ibwn in the 
Spring, do not grow, or not come 
up, till the Autumn following; 
whereas that Ibwn in the 
nmg of Augufl , rarely fails to 
come up foon after; and will be 
much ftronger, and fit to pull the 
fuccceding Summer , when the ei¬ 
ther 
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ther is always two Yetfs before it 
is pull’d. The Dyers uie it for 
djiag of bright Yellows and Le¬ 
mon Colours. Tis much {own in 
Kent, elpedallr about Canterbury, 
and often yiews from forty Shil¬ 
lings, to ten or twelve Pounds an 
Acre* 

LYCHNIS} Campion. 

The Charafters are * 

The Leaves are wMe, and greet 
epfefite by fobs upon the Stalks: 
The Cup eftbe Flewer is whole, and 
either tmbulms or fuelling, and fee 
the mofi Part furrow'd; X he Flewer 
temfsfs ef five Leones, which expand 
in Form ef a Clove-Gilly-flower, 
and are generally Heart-(hop'd : The 
Ovary, which rifes in the Centre ef 
the Calix, becomes a conical Fruit, 
‘which is wrapt up in the Flewer - 
Cup, and has commonly one Cell, 
winch is fil'd with Seeds, which are 
romnMJh, angular * and Kidaoy-fhap'd. 

The Species are; 

i. Lychnis; cerenaria, irl* 
dis, jateva, fore diluti rubentk. C. 
B. P. Garden or Role Campion, 
with a pale-red Flower. 

а. Lychnis; cerenaria, Diefceri- 
£s, fattva, fiere tubto, velut flam- 
meo fulgent. C. B. P. Role Cam¬ 
pion, with a flaming red colour’d 
flower. 

|- Lychnis; cerenaria ; fattva 

multiplex. C* B. P. The Double 
Role Campion. 

4* Lychnis; cerenaria, fattva, 
Diofceridis , fere albo. C. B. P. The 
Single White Role Campion. 

f. Lychnis; umbeUtfera, meh- 
tana, Helvetica. Zorn. Umbettife- 
Tocis Mountain Campion of Hel* 
vetta. 

б . Lychnis; alba, multiplex * 
G. j B. P. Double White Campion, 
remmenly call'd The Double Bat¬ 
chelor's Button. 

7. Lychnis* purpurea, multi* 
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flex. C. B. P. Double Red Cam- 
fkm, cbmmeuly calTd The Double 
Red Batchelor's Button* 

8. Lychnis; pratenfis, fere lad* 
mate , plena. M*r. Hip. The Dwi- 
ble Meadow Campion, With a jag* 
ged Flower, commonly caltd Tut 
Double Ragged Robin. 

9. Lychnis; hirfitta,fere cocti- 
nee major. C. B. P. The Scarlet 
Lychnis, Nonfuch, Jerufalem Croft 
er Flower of Coofhntinople. 

10. Lychnis; hhfuta, fere he* 
tomato, major . C. B. F* Great 
Hairy Campion, with a Fldh-ctf- 
lour'd Flower, commonly caltd The 
Pale Lychnis of Conftantinoplcj 

11. Lychnis ; Chalctd m sca, fore 
plena miniato, feu aurantiace. Med. 
Hif. The Double Scarlet lychnis* 
or Flower of Conftantmople* 

12. Lychnis; feu fapmaria, fo¬ 
re plene, Learn. Double Soap-wort 1 
vulgo. 

15. Lychnis; Mvofidt, qua 
Been album , vmlgt. C. If! P. Wild 
Campion Spading Poppy* or white 
Beben of the Shops. 

14* Lychnis; flflveflrls, odflefit, 
anguflifolia rubra. C. B, P. Red 
German Catchfly* 

if. Lychnis; filvtflris, vi/cofi* 
anguffolia rubra, fere Plena. Red 
German Catchfly, with a Double 
Flower. 

16. Lychnis j Osientalis, bupbmi 
folio. T. Cor. Baflem Campion* 
with a Hare’s-ear Leaf^ 

171 Lychnis; facienstrUula urfl. 
C._ B. P. Campion, with the Fact 
of an Auricula. 

18. Lychnis; maritime, faxata* 
lie, folio aooacampferOtis . T. Cor . Ma¬ 
ritime Rocky Campion, with an 
Orpine Leaf. 

if. Lychnis; ni&fofd, Onguflh 
fldia, odorata. Toum. Night-flow** 
cr’d fireet-feented Cathpion* with 
a narrow Leaf. 

9 a is, Lychvis; 
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ae« Lychnis ; frutefcm* myrtb 
filUy Bern albo ftmiUs . C. B. P. 
Shrubby Myrtle leav’d Campion* 
[ike the White Behen. 

ax. Lychnis; fegetum* rubra* 
films perfoliate. C. B. P. Red Corn- 
Campion, with thorough - wax 
Leaves. 

ax. Lychnis; fupma* Sicula , ##- 
/ire ampUfflmo* firms* Tottm. Low 
Sicilian Campion, with a large 
fbeak'd Flower-cup. 

25. Lychnis; Jylveftris, vifeofa* 
anguJBfolia rubra* altera* C. B. P. 
Another narrow-leav'd wild Cam¬ 
pion, with a vifeous Stalk, and red 
Flowers, 

24. Lychnis; vifeofa, purpurea* 

latfilla lavis . C. B. P. Purple 
vilcous Campion, with a broad 
fraooth Leaf, commonly call'd Lo- 
hel’s Catch-fly. 

tjr. Lychnis; vifeofa* alba* /*- 
liil'ii'liJi In i'll. C. B. P. White flow¬ 
ering broad-leav’d Catch-fly. 

26. Lychnis; birfuta* minor* fo¬ 
rt variegato. Town . Small hairy 
Campion, with a variegated Flow¬ 
er, Commonly call'd Dwarf Lychnis. 

27. Lychnis; Hifpanica , /»/#* 
Kali* multiflora. Town. Spanifh 
Many-flower'd Campion, with a 
Glaiv wort Leaf. 

28. Lychnis; Hifpanica , Valeri - 

AM jWw, purpurafeente flort. 

Town. Spanifh Campion, with a 
red Valerian Leaf, and a purplifli 
Flower. 

29. Lychnis; fegetum* meridio * 
M&on, samts, hirfuta* fortius ru- 
bris* sw wjfc Sfpofitis t Mor. Hifl* 
Corn annual hairy Campion, with 
red Flowers difpos’d on one Side 
of the Stalk. 

30. Lychnis; fylvefiris , alba* 
Jpkd rtfoxa . Btf. Monfp. White 
wild Campion, with a reflex'd 
Sfikc. 
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The ft#, fecond, and fourth 
Sorts are very common in moft 
Englijh Gardens: Theft are very 
hardy Plants, and eafily propagated 
either by parting of their Roots, 
or from Seed; if by parting the 
Roots, it fhould be done about the 
Latter-end of Auguft* or the Be¬ 
ginning of September* that they 
may take Root before the cold 
Weather comes on: They may be 
planted in any Situation, provided 
they have a light dry Soil. If you 
would propagate them from Seeds, 
they fhould be Town in March up¬ 
on a Bed of frefh light Earth; and 
in May the Plants fhould be tran- 
fplanted into another Bed of the 
like frefh Earth, at about fix In¬ 
ches Diftance from each other; 
obftrving to water and (hade 'em 
until they have taken Root; after 
which, they will require no far¬ 
ther Culture than to keep thorn 
clear from Weeds. 

At Michaelmas following theft 
Plants may be placed into the large 
Borders of the Pleafur* Garden* 
where, the Summer following, 
they will produce their Flowers 
in June and July ; and fbon after 
their Seeds will ripen, which, if 
permitted to fhed on the Ground, 
will rife in the fucceeding Spring, 
without any Care. 

Theft Plants, when intermix'd 
with others of the like Size, do 
make an agreeable Variety during 
the Seafon of Flowering. 

The Double Safe Campion is 
fbmewhat nicer, and requires more 
Care in its Culture than any of the 
•former: This never produces any 
Seeds, and is therefore only to be 
propagated by parting the Roots; 
the beft Time for which is inAugufl* 
when the Heads taken oft fhould 
be planted on a Bed of light frefh 
.Earth; 





Earth; and if the Seaibn (hould 
prove dry, they muft be water'd 
and (haded until they have taken 
Root: Alter which* they muft be 
leapt clear from Weeds; and, du¬ 
ring the Winter-feafon, they ihould 
be skreen’d from exceflive Rains; 
for too much Moifture at that Sea- 
Ion, very often rots them. In 
March they may be taken up with 
a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
tranfplanted either into the Borders 
of the Flower-Garden, or in Pots 
fill'd with light frelh Earth, and 
plac'd where they may have the 
Morning Sun 'till Eleven o* Clock, 
in which Situation they will thrive 
better than when they have more 
of the Sun. Iu dry Weather they 
muft be frequently watered: but 
you (hould never let them have too 
much Wet, for that will canker 
and rot 'em, as will alfo a very 
rich Soil. This Plant commonly 
grows about two Feet high, and 
produces a great Number of beau¬ 
tiful red Flowers in June and July, 
vehicb continue a long Time, for 
which they are greatly efteem’d. 

The Umbelliferous Mountain Cam¬ 
pion is nearly akin to the before- 
mention'd Sorts, but produces its 
Flowers in an Umbel upon the 
Top of the Stalks which are of a 
bright red Colour, and make a ve¬ 
ry pretty Variety in a Garden: 
This feldom grows above eight or 
nine Inches high, therefore it ihould 
Be placed amongft Flowers of the 
fame Growth; it delights in a 
light frefh undung’d Soil, and fha- 
dy Situation, and may be propaga¬ 
ted either from Seals, which it 
commonly affords in great Plenty, 
or from Slips, as the heforc-men- 
tion'd Sorts. 

The Red and White Batchelors 
'Button are very hardy Plants, in 
icipcft to Cold: but if they are 


ftfler’d to remain long in a Place 
unremov’d, they are very iubjeft 
to rot and decay. They never 
produce Seeds, fc are propagated 
only by parting of their Roots, 
which may be done either in Sep¬ 
tember, or in the Beginning of 
Mutch: but the former Seaion is 
preferable; for they will then be 
well rootoi in the Ground before 
the dry Weather of the Spring 
comes on, whereby they will be 
out of Danger from that; whereas 
thofc planted in the Spring, if the 
Weather (hould prove dry (bon af« 
ter, will ftarve, and be very weak, 
unleft frequently water'd: Theft 
commonly grow above two Feet 
high, and produce their Flowers 
in June and July: They love a 
frefh loamy Soil, which (hould not 
be dung’d, and to have a Situation 
to the Morning Sun, in which 
they will thrive better than in a 
more open Expofure. 

The Double Rugged Robin is 
increas’d by parting the Roots in 
Autumn: This Plant muft have $ 
moift Soil, and ihady Situation, 
where it will thrive exceedingly: 
but in a hot dry Soil it ieldom 
does well: It produces its Flowers 
about the fame Time as the for¬ 
mer, and is very proper for (hady 
cold Borders, where few other 
Plants will thrive. 

The Single Scarlet Lychms may 
be either propagated by (owing 
the Seeds, or parting the Roots: 
If from Seeds, it (hould be fown 
on a Bed of light Earth in the Be¬ 
ginning of March ; and when the 
Plants are come up pretty ftrong 
(which is commonly in May) they 
{hould be tran (planted out into 
Nuricry-beds at about (ix Inches 
Diftancc each way, obferHng to 
water and (hade them until they 
have taken Root; after which they 
G 3 wul 
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will require no farther Care but 
only to keep them dear from Weeds 
until Miehaelmas ; at which time 
they m$y be remov'd into the ior- 
deri ot the Flower-Garden, where 
the next Summer they will pro* 
duce very (bong Stems of Flowers: 
but if you would propagate them 
by parting the Roots, it (hould be 
done in September (as was dire&ed 
for the fore-mention'd Sorts). This 
Plant will grow in almod any Soil 
or Situation, but does bell in a 
middling, loamy Soil, and an open 
Expofare* 

The Double Lychnis , or Nonfuch, 
is only propagated by parting the 
Roots, or planting the Cuttings of 
Its Flower-ftems, which, if water'd 
and (haded, will take Root very 
well, and make good Plants, The 
beft Seafcn for parting the Roots is 
in September,; but for planting the 
Cuttings, July is the mod proper 
Seafcn; in doing of this, you (hould 
fake only the Tower Parts of the 
Flower-Items, which generally fuc* 

si much better than the extreme 
Farts ; The Cuttings (hould have 
three Joints, two of which (hould 
be placed in the Ground, and the 
third only left above-ground, from 
which the Shoot will be produc’d 
and make a good Plant* by which 
Method this beautiful Flower may 
be propagated much fader than 
from the Root alone. 

This Plant delights in a fre(h 
light Soil, which is not too dry, 
where it will produce very drong 
Stems, and rite about three Feet 
high. This flowers in July , and 
if the Seaion docs not prove very 
hot, will continue in Beauty a 
whole Month, foe which it is 
greatly c&eem’d. 

^bc Double Sopewert is a Plaqf 
of no great Beauty; and being a 
very great Runner in Gardens, lip 
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been alraoft excluded from all ca¬ 
rious Gardens; but as it is a Plant 
which requires very little Culture, 
ft it may be admitted to have a 
Place in iome abje& Part of the 
Garden. This is propagated by its 
running Roots, which (hould be 
tranfplanted in OHober, and may be 
plac'd in any Soil and Situation, but 
(hould never (land near any ocher 
Plants, for it will over-run and 
deflroy them. It may be planted 
under Trees in large Avenues, fa. 
where it will thrive very well, and 
in Augufl will produce large Bunches 
of double Flowers, which are very 
proper to place in Chimneys, fa. 
or m Bafons among other Flqwers, 
where it will make a fine Appear¬ 
ance; and were it left common, it 
would be more cdectn'd than it is 
at pfefent. 

The Spattling loppy, or mite 
Behen, is a very common Plant in 
the Fields in mod Parts of England, 
and is rarely cultivated in ; 

but thoft who have a mine! to pre- 
ftrve it for Medicinal Ufes, may 
propagate it by Cowing the Seed.s 
m March on a Bed of common 
Earth, where the Plants will calily 
rift, and if kept clear from Weeds 
will Coon overfpread the Ground; 
and will continue for ftveral Years. 

The Ked German Catehfies, both 
(ingle and double, are eaiily pro¬ 
pagated by parting the Roots, which 
(hould be done in Autumn, for if 
it be perform’d in the String, the 
dry Weather, which ufualiy hap¬ 
pens at that Seafcn, greatly retards 
their Growth, whereby their Flow¬ 
ers are never fo drong, nor pro^ 
due'd in iuch Plenty as when they 
are remov'd in Autumn. Theft 
produce their Flowers in Spikes 
upon clammy Stalks, which grow 
about a Foot high, and flower in 
April and May ; That with Angle 
FloWers 
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Flowers always is the earlieft, but tides of Flowers: Thefe delight in 
the double Sort continues longcft in a frcfh light dry Soil. 

Flower. The ieventecnth is a biennia! 

The (ingle Sort may be propa- Plant > and is only propagated by 
gated by Seeds, which (hould be Seeds, which (hould be (own on a 
town in March, upon a Bed of Border of frefh light Earth in March j 
light Earth > and when the Plants and when the Plants are come up, 
come up, they (hould be tranf* they (hould be tranfplanted: ibmc 
planted into Nurferr-beds about foe of which (hould be planted in Pots 
laches afonder, where they will fill’d with the lame frefti Earth, 
require no farther Care than to keep that they may be remov'd under 
them clear from Weeds, and in very Shelter in Winter : for it often hap- 
dry Weather to give them a little pens, in fevere Winters, that thoft 
Water, and at Michaelmas they may Plants which are plac’d in the open 
be remov’d where they arc defign’d Air are deftroy’d } for which Rea- 
to remain. (on it is adviftabie to have iome of 

The (ingle flower’d Sort is not the Plants in Shelter to fecure the 
near ft beautiful ajr the Double, and Kind. 

therefore hardly worth propagating, The other Plants may be planted 
fince the Double Is very caiily mm- in a Nurfery-bed, as was dire&ed 
tiply'd ; especially if planted in a for the former Kinds, where they 
iniwini, light Soil, in which it will may remain until Michaelmas \ at 
thrive exceedingly, and produce which Time they (hould be tran£» 
ftrong Flowers. This Sort is very planted into warm Borders, and in 
proper to plant in Pots, to adorn a light dry Soil, where they will 
lmall Court-Yards at the Time of endure the Cold of our ordinary 
its Flowering. Winters very well, and flower very 

The fixtemth and nineteenth Sorts ftrong the fuccecding Summer, 
are pretty Varieties in a Garden ; This Plant commonly grows three 
and as they take up but little Room, Feet high, and is apt to branch out 
and are not very nice in their Cul- pretty much, therefore (hould be 
ture, they may have a Place amongft iiipported by Stakes, otherwife (he 
other Flowers of the (ame Growth. Wind often breaks down the Flow- 
Theft are propagated by (owing er-ftems before the Seeds are per- 
their Seeds in March , upon a Bed fe&ed. 

of light, frefli Earth ; and when the The eighteenth Sort is alfo ten- 
Plants are come up, they (hould be der : This may be propagated by 
transplanted into a Nurfery-bed, as (owing the Seeds in the (ame man- 
the former, and at Michaelmas may ner as the former ; and when the 
be remov’d into the Borders of the Plants come up, fomc of them 
Flower-Garden, where they are to (hould be planted into Pots fill’d 
remain. Theft Plants commonly with light frefh undung'd Earth, 
gi»w about two Feet high; but as that they may be (helter'd in Win- 
tbeir Leaves are narrow, and the ter ; and the reft planted into z 
Flower-ftems (land ereft, fo they Nurfery-bed, which (hould be pre¬ 
take up very little Room, and their par'd of frefh light Earth that has 
Roots will continue feveral Years, not been dung’d; for Moifture and 
and annually produce large Quan- Richnefe in the Soil will deftroy 
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them: In this Place they may re- Manner which has been drafted 
main till Michaelmas, when they for the Ro/e Campion, and other 
fhould be remov'd into very warm Sorts before-mention'd; They are 
Borders^ and if they are plac’d quite very hardy, and will grow upon 
dole to the Wall, where it is com- almoft any Soil or Situation: They 
monly very dry, they will fuccced produce their Flowers in Juno and 
the better * as alio planted on a dry July , and their Seeds ripen ioon 
rubbiihy Soil, for the Leaves of this after. 

Plant are very thick and fucculent, The other Sorts are all of them 
as are all the Stems, fo that it is annual Plants, which may be eafily 
as impatient of Wet as the Sedum propagated by lowing their Seeds 
or Houfeleek ; and I do not certainly either in March or Augujl, when 
know whether this Plant would the Plants will ioon come up, and 
not bear a greater Share of Cold, may be tranfplanted, while young, 
if it was planted upon an old Wall into the Places where they are de- 
or Building, where it might be iign'd to remain $ or the Seeds may 
always dry, and not have too much be fcatter'd in Patches upon the 
Nouriihment from the Ground, large Borders of the Flower-Garden; 
The following Summer this Plant and when the Plants are come up, 
will produce its^FloWers, (which they may be thin’d, leaving fome 
though they arc not very beautiful, of the ftrongeft to flower in the 
yet for the Oddnefs of the Plant it fame Piaccs, and the other Plants 
may have a Place in a good Gar- may be remov'd into other Parts of 
den) and the Seeds generally ripen the Garden, 
in Auguft : It may alfo be propa- Thole PUnts which come up in 
gated by planting Cuttings in any Autumn will be much larger, and 
of the Summer Months, which will flower earlier and ftronger 
take Root, and may be afterwards thofe fown in the Spring, and will 
manag’d as the Seedling-Plants. produce good Seeds ; whereas it 
The Myrtle-leav’d, jfjrubby Cam - fometimes happens, in bad Seafom, 
fun may be propagated by Seeds that thofe fown in the Spring do 
as the former, or increas’d by plant- often decay before their Seeds arc 
ing Cuttings in any of the Summer perfe&ed, tho 9 it is a good Method. 
Months, which will foon after take to fow at both Seafons, becaufe 
root, and become ftrong Plants ; hereby there will be a Succefliot i of 
ibme of which fcould be planted in their Flowers, and two Chances for 
Pots, that they may be ftelter’d in good Seeds. 

Winter for fear of being loft, tho’ The Dwarf Lychnis has been by 
they will endure the Cold of our fome recommended to be fown for 
Climate very well, if planted on a Edgings in large Gardens, but I 
dry Soil. There is no great Beauty think it by no means proper for 
in this Plant, but it is preferv’d for that Purpofe; for when the Plants 
Variety Sake in feveral curious grow very clofe together, they 
Gardens. draw up weak, fo that in hard Rains 

The twenty-feventh and twenty- they arc beaten down flat to the 
eighth Sorts are abiding Plants* Ground, and the Flowers feldom 
and may be propagated either by continue long in Beauty, fo that it 
Seeds or parting their Roots, in the does not afford any Plcafure above 
.- .... * a Fort- 
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a Fortnight or throe Weeks at mod, tho* f according to their Chan&ers,* 
sixer which it appears very unfightiy, they do not, in Stridnefi, belong 
for when it is in Seed, the Weight to it, differing in their Flowers 
of that forces it down upon the from the Lychnis’s, which have 
Ground^ but when the Plants grow their Flowers cut to the Bottom 
Hagly, they will be much larger into five Partsj whereas the Flow- 
and ftrongcr, and continue longer ers of thefo Kinds are intire, con- 
in Flower. lifting of one Leaf : Which Diftin- 

The two Sorts of Lebel's Catch- &ion being not very great, the 
fly have been long cultivated in modern Botanifts have thought pro- 
Gardens, and the Seeds are com- per to diftinguifh them by the 
moniy fold at the Sccd-fhops in Name of Lycbnidta, which iignifies 
London : Thefo grow upright to fomething like a Lychnis. Of this 
the Height of foctecn or eighteen Genus we have, at prefont, but 
Inches, (if fowa in the Autumn, two Species which are common in 
but thofo which are Town in the England, viz. 


Spring foldom grow fo large) and 
produce pretty Tufts of Flowers 
upon the Tops of the Branches in 
Form of an Umbel, which con¬ 
tinue a long Time in PerfedHon, 
and are pretty Ornaments in a large 
Garden. 

The twcnty-focond Sort fpreads 
upon the Ground, and therefore 
mull be allow’d more Room than 
the former. Thefo Plants Ihould 
be planted two Feet afunder, other- 
wile they will run into each other, 
(cfpGcially fuch as are fown in the 
Autumn) fo that in wet Weather 
they are fubjed to rot and decay. 
This produces a great Number of 
beautiful red Flowers, which make 
a very agreeable Appearance during 
their Seafon of Flowering. 

There are a great Number of 
Sorts more than I have here men¬ 
tion'd, which are prefcrv’d in cu¬ 
rious Botanick Gardens for Variety 
Sake $ but as mod of them are 
Plants of little Beauty, fo I thought 
it needlefo to enumerate them in 
this Place, fince thofe here men¬ 
tion'd are the bell worth propa¬ 
gating in a Flower-Garden. 

: But before I quit this Article, 
I fhall beg Leave to add two Plants 
to this Genus by way of Appendix, 


i. Lychnidea » VirgmMm , Ho - 
loft** ampliore folio , floribus umM- 
latis purpuras. Rond. Virginian 
Lychnidea, with a broad Stitchwort 
Leaf and Purple Flowers growing 
in an Umbel. 

a. Lychnidea j Carolinians fio- 
ribus quafi umbollatim difpofttis , fo- 
liis lucidis , craffts , acutis. Martyn. 
Hi ft* Riant. Rar. Carolina Lych¬ 
nidea, with Flowers growing al~ 
mod in an Umbel, and thick, 
fhiniog, (harp-pointed Leaves. 

Thefo two Plants are propagated 
either by Cuttings, or parting of 
their Roots, for they do not pro¬ 
duce Seed in this Country. The 
beft Time to part their Roots is 
in the Beginning of April , juft be¬ 
fore they begin to (boot ,* when 
you Ihould take up the Roots, and 
after having pared off the outer 
Part of the Ball of Earth, fo as to 
foe where the Heads divide di- 
ftin&Iy, you mud with a Knife 
foperate them, fo as to preforve 
fome Buds upon the Top of each 
Divifion; then you may plant them 
either into Borders of frefh Earth, 
or Pots fill’d with good frefh loamy 
Earth, obferving to water them, if 
the Seafon fhould prove dry, until 
they have taken Root j after which, 

thofo 
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tho Cc in the Borders will require no 
farther Care, but only to clear them 
from Weeds, and when the Flowcr- 
ftems advance, to iiipport them with 
Sticks ; but thofe in the Pots mu ft 
be frequently water’d in dry Wea- 
ther^tnerwifr they will ioon decay. 

The firft of thefe Plants produces 
its Flowers in May ; but the fecond 
frldom flowers till the Middle of 
June, io that they fucceed each 
other : During their Seafon of 
flowering, they make a very hand- 
fome Appearance, and are very pro¬ 
per to cut for Balons or Flower- 
Pots to adorn Chimnies* and Halls 
at that Seaion: But the fecond Sort 
is a much fairer Plant than the firft: 
The Stems of this Sort rile higher, 
and are ftronger ; the Flowers are 
larger, and of a deeper Coiour ; but 
It is not quite fo hardy as the firft, 
which will endure the fevereft Cold 
of our Climate in the open Air, 
whereas this muft be fheiter’d in 
hard Winters, orherwife it will be 
in Danger of fuffering by the Cold, 
tho’ in our common Winters it will 
endure abroad very well. 

Theie Plants may alio be propa¬ 
gated by Cuttings, which fhould be 
taken horn the old Plants in May 
or June* and planted on a Border 
of frefh light Earth, obferving to 
water and (hade them, until they 
have taken Root; after which,you 
lhuft obferve to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and in very dry Wea¬ 
ther repeat watering them as often 
as they (hall want it; and when 
they have obtain’d fufficient Strength 
to. remove, they may be tranfplanted 
either into Pots or Borders, where 
they are to remain. By this Method 
you may greatly increaietheic Plants, 
which will liipply the Defe& of 
Seeds. 

LYCOPERSICON; Love* 
Apples. 
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The Chara&ets are ; 

It bath a Flamer confuting ef on* 
Leaf, winch expands m a circular 
Order , as detk that cf the Night- 
(hade; the Style afterwards becomes 
a roumBJh , fift, fiejhy Fruit , which 
is divided into feveral Cells , wherein 
are contain'd many fiat Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. Lycopersicon; Golem. Ateg. 
Yellow Love-Apple. 

a. Lycopersicon ; Golem , fruBu 
rubro . Foeth , hut. Love-Apple, with 

a Red Fruit. 

3* Lycopersicon ; frm&m Cerafi 

luteo. Tour*. Love-Apple, with a 

Red Cherry-(hap*d Fruit. 

4. Lycopersicon ,* fru&u Cerafi 

luteo. Toum. Love-Apple, with a 
yellow Cherry-lhap’d Fruit. 

f. Lycopersicon; frmBu firisuo, 
duro. Toum . Love-Apple, with a 
hard channell’d Fruit. 

There are fome Varieties of theie 
Plants in the Gardens of Italy and 
Spain, but thofe here mention’d are 
all the Sorts I have obfert *d in the 
Englijh Gardens. 

Theie Plants arc propagated by 
(owing their Seeds on a moderate 
Hot-bod in March ; and when come 
up, they (hould be traniplanted into 
another moderate Hot-bed, at about 
three Inches Dilhnce from each 
other, obferving to (hade them un¬ 
til they have taken Root ,• after 
which they muft have frequent 
Waterings, and a large Share of 
frefh Air, for if they are too much 
drawn while young, they frldont do 
well afterwards. 

In May theie Plants fhould be 
tranfplanted, either into Pots ffliVi 
with rich light Earth, or into the 
Borders of the Flower-Garden, oh- 
lerving to water and (hade them 
until they have taken Root; and 
as the Branches arc extended, they 
(hould be fupported with Sticks * 
ocher- 
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otherwife when the Fruit begins 
to grow, it will prefi them down, 
and break them. 

Thole Plants which are plac’d in 
Pots, Ihould be often water'd, other¬ 
wise they will come to little; (for 
they are very droughty Plants) but 
when they are planted in a rich 
moift Soil, they will grow to a pro¬ 
digious Size, and produce large 
Quantities of Fruit; which in Au¬ 
tumn, when they are ripe, make 
an odd Figure, but the Plants emit 
lo Uroog an EfBuvia, as renders 
them unfit to ftand near a Habita¬ 
tion, or any Place that is much 
frequented; for upon their being 
bruih'd by the Cloaths, they lend 
forth a very ftrong difagrccable 
Scent. 

The Holism and Spaniards eat 
thefc Apples, as we do Cucumbers, 
with Pepper, Oil and Salt, and 
lime eat them ftew'd in Sauces, &c. 
but conlidering their great Moifture 

1 Cddnels, the Nourifhmcnt they 
afford muft be bad. The firft of 
thele Pants is the Sort dire&ed for 
JVIcdicinal Ufc, by the College in their 
Bifptnfatory. 

LYCOPUS; Water-horehouod. 

This Plant grows in great Plenty 
on moift Soils by the Sides of Ditches 
in mOft Parts of England, but is 

never cultivated in Gardens, lo that 
it would be necdlefi to (ay any thing 

more of it in this Place. 

LYSIMACHIA; Lofe-ftrifc. 

The CharaBers are; 

The Leaves (which are entire and 
oblong) are freduc'd femeeimes by 
Tain, or three or four at each Joint 
of the Stalk ; the Flower tor of 
one Leaf, which expands in a circu¬ 
lar Order , and is cut into feveral 
Segments fit the Tops the Fruit is 
globular, and opens at th$ Top, in- 
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cUfiMg m**y Sttdt fix’d to tht H+- 
cents* 

The Species are; 

i* Lysimacuia ; lutes, mayor, 
qua Diefcoridis. C. B. P. Common 
yellow LoCe-ftrife or Willow-herb. 

a. Lysimacuia ; lutes, major , 
qua Diefcoridis , feliis quaterms • C. 
Bo P. Greater yellow Lofe-ftrifc 
or Willow-herb, with four Leaves 
at each Joint. 

3. Lysimachxa ; bifolia , flore Iso- 
tee globefe . Co B. P. Lofe-ftrifc, 

with two Leaves growing at each 
Joint, and yellow Flowers growing 

m round Heads, 

4. Lysimacuia ; Oritntalis am- 
guftsfolio, fore purpureo. F. Cor . 
Narrow-lcav'd Eaftem Lofe-ftrifc, 
with a purple Flower. 

f. Lysimacuia ; Hiftanico, fpi- 
cato. Are purpureo . Jeff Spamfb 
Lofe-ftrifc, with purple Flowers 
growing in Spikes. 

The nrft of thefc Plants is pretty 
common by Ditch-fidcs in many 
Parts of England , and is (eldom 
cultivated in Gardens, tho’ it is not 
a very defpicable Plant, for it pro¬ 
duces large Spikes of fine yellow 
Flowers in July ; for which Reafbn 
it may be admitted into a cold wet 
Part of the Garden, where few 
others will thrive, whereby many 
a Spot of Ground may be render'd 
agreeable, which often produces 
little fcut grofs Weeds. Tnis Plant 
may be taken up in the Spring, 
from the native Places of its Growth, 
and traofplanted where you intend 
it ihould grow, and it will foon 
incrcafe, by its creeping Roots, to 
what Quantity you pleafe. This 
Plant is order'd in the College Dtf 
penfatory tor Medicinal Ufe. 

The fccond Sort is not a Native 
of our Country, but when tranfc 
planted hither thrives equally with 

the 
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the former : This loves a moift 
rids Soil, and for Variety may be 
admitted into a Garden. 

The third Sort is found in the 
North of England in great Plenty. 
This Plant is not very proper for 
a Garden, for the Roots fpread 
ing very far under-ground, will 
over-run whatever Plants Hand 
near it; nor are the Flowers of any 
Beauty. 

The fourth Sort is a biennial Plant, 
which produces fine Spikes of fmall 
purple Flowers in June, and the 

Seeds are ripe in Auguji. 

This Plant may be propagated 
T>y lowing the Seeds loon after they 
are ripe (for if they are kept until 
the Spring, they leldom grow) 
upon a warm Border of light Earth ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be tranf planted into a 
Border of ftrong Earth, where they 
may have the Morning Sun ; in 
which Place they fhould remain to 
flower, for it is a Plant that does 
not care to be often remov’d. 

The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, 
which may be propagated by part¬ 
ing its Roots. The beft Seafon for 
this Work is at Michaelmas* when 
the Leaves begin to decay: It fhould 
be planted in a moilt Soil and a 
foady Situation, or muft be often 
water’d, otherwife it will not pro¬ 
duce Flowers: It may alio be pro¬ 
pagated by lowing the Seeds in the 
fame manner as the former; but 
thole Plants which rifl* from Seeds 
leldom flower until the fecond Year, 
whereas thole propagated from 
Off-lets will flower the fuccccding 
Year. Thefc produce their Flowers 
in and their Seeds ripen in 
September . 

LYSIMACHIA GALERICULA- 

TA; vide CaiTida. 

LYSIMACHIA NON PAPPO- 
SA; vide Giugra. 
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LYSIMACHIA SI LI QUO S A* 
vide Chamxncriou. 
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ACALEB,* vide Ceralus. 
MADDER; vide Rubia 

Tindtorum. 

MAGNOLIA. The Laurel-lnv’d 

Tulip-Tree, vulgo. 

The Charakers are; 

It hath a rofeaceous flower, con¬ 
fining of fevered Leaves which are 
placed in a circular Order , from out 
of whofe Cup arifes the Point al t 
which afterwards becomes a hard co¬ 
nical fruit with maw Tubers or 
fjfingSy in each of which is contained 
one hard Nut, which f when emitted, 
hangs by a long String . 

The Species arc j 

1. Magnolia; Laurifolie fubtus 
albicante Catesb. The lefler Laurel- 
leav’d Tulip-Tree, or fweet flower¬ 
ing Bay. 

2. Magnolia ; ampli/fsmo fare 
albo y fruHu cartdeo . Plum. N. G\ 
The larger Laurel-leav*d Tulip-Tree, 
with large white Flowers, commonly 
called , the Carolina Laurel. 

The firfl of thefe Plants is com* 
mon in Virginia and Carelina t where 
it ufually rifes to the Height of 
fifteen or lixteen Feet; but in Eng¬ 
land it is very rare at prelent. The 
largcft Plant of this Kind which I 
have obferved in England , is in the 
Garden of Mr. refer Colinfm , at 
Peckham in Surry , which, altho* 
not above five Feet high, hath pro¬ 
duc’d Flowers for feveral Years paft. 
The Wood of this Tree is white 
at)d fpongy, covered over with a 
white Bark; the Lcaycs arc in fhape 

like 
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like thofc of the common Baj, of 
a pale, green Colour, and white on 
their Backfides. In May they begin 
to produce their Flowers, which 
are white add very fragrant i thefe 
are continued two Months or more, 
during which time the Woods are 
perfumed with their Odour. When 
the Petals of the Flowers are de¬ 
cay’d, the Pointal becomes a Coni¬ 
cal Fruit, about the Size of a huge 
Walnut, thick fet with Knobs or 
Rillngs* from each of which, when 
the Fruit is ripe, are difcharged fiat 
Seeds, of the Size of Kidney-Beans, 
having a Kernel within a thin Shell, 
covered with a Red Skin. Theft 
red Seeds, when difcharged from 
their Cells, M not to the Ground, 
but are fup ported by fmail white 
Threads ot about two Inches in 
length, which make a very beauti¬ 
ful Appearance. The Fruit is at 
firft Green; when ripe. Red, and 
» declining turns Brown. This 
grows naturally in moift 
Places, "and often in (hallow Water, 

II what is very extraordinary, they 
being remov’d on high dry Ground, 
become more regular and handfome, 
aid are more prolifick of Flowers 
and Fruit. They ufually lofe their 
Leaves in Winter, unlefs it be very 
moderate. 

The fecund Sort is efteemed the 
mod beautiful Tree in America, 
where they ufually grow in moifl 
fwampy Woods, and do often rife 
to the Height of fixty or fcventy 
Feet; the Leaves are much larger 
than thofe of our common Laurel, 
and are of a bright green Colour} 
the Flowers are very large, of a 
white Colour, and very fragrant. 
The Fruit is (hap’d like that of the 
former Sort, but are much larger, 
of a purple Colour when ripe, and 
do emit the Seeds in like manner, 
do that in Autumn they make a 


moft beautiful Appearance, and in 
% and Jnme, when they arc in 
Flower, the circumambient Air is 
perfumed with their Odour: the 
Leaves of thefe Trees remaining 
Green all the Winter do afford aa 
agreeable Profpe& in that Scafbn. 
They are of quick Growth, aad 
generally rife with ftrait Stems, 
which is a confidcrable Addition to 
their Beauty j and fince they are 
hardy enough to refill the Cold ol 
our Climate in the open Air, I 
doubt not but we (hall have the 
Plcafure of feeing their Flowers in 
a few Years * there being fevenfi 
Trees plaited in the Gardens of 
feme curious Perfens near London, 
where they have endured the Cold 
of four or five Winters without 
Shelter, and do make conliderable 
Progrefs every Year. 

Thefe Plants are both of them 


propagated from Seeds, for they 
do not take Root well by Laying, 
nor do thofe few Plants which 
have been obtain’d from Layers 
thrive, nor are they ever like to 
make bandfeme Plants „ but as there 
are no Plants in England which are 
likely to produce Seeds in many 
Years, fe there is no way to obtain 
them, but by procuring their Seeds 
from America: Thefe Seeds (hould 
be fewn in Tubs of Earth, fe feon 
as they are ripe, (for if they are 
kept out of the Ground any time, 
they will not grow) thefe Tubs 
(hould be fent over to England as 
feon as poftible, and when they 
arrive, they (hould be placed on a 
gentle Hot-bed, obferving to (hade 
them from the Sun, and often re- 
ffefh them with Water : In this 
Situation the Plants will appear 
above Ground in a Month or five 
Weeks, and if they are kept moift 
and (haded from the Sun, will 
make confiderable Progress. In 
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July you (hould begin to enure 
them to the open Air, but they 
{hould not be expos'd to the Sun, 
for while they are young, the great 
Heat of the Sun is very injurious to 
them. In OBober the Tubs (hould 
be placed under a Hot-bed Frame, 
where they may be cover'd in Frofty 
Weather with the Glades * but in 
mild Weather, they (hould be expos'd 
to the open Air, tor if they are kept 
too clofe, they will call their Leaves* 
In March following thefe Plants 
may be tranfplanted out of the 
Tubs, in doing of which, you 
(hould be caretul to take 'em up 
with as much Earth to their Roots 
as pofliblej then place each Plant 
into a Pot, which (hould be filled 
with light frefh Earth, giving them 
(bmc Water to fettle the Earth to 
their Roots, and place the Pots into 
a Frame again, where they (hould 
be cover'd with the Glafies in Cold 
Weather, or drying Winds, but 
they rauft be expos’d when the 
Weather is mild, and (hould he fre¬ 
quently water'd : In this Frame 
they may remain about a Month, 
after which they {hould be placed 
abroad in a (hady Situation, obferv- 
ing to water them often in dry 
W cat her. Thefe Plants may remain 
two Years in the Pots, that they 
may be removed into Shelter in 
Winter, becaufe they are bat 

tender while young j but afterwards 
they may be turned out of the Pots 
into the full Ground, obferving to 
plant them in a pretty moift Soil, 
where they will make confiderablc 
Progrefs in a few Years. 

MAHALEBi vide Ccrafus. 

MAJORANA i Marjoram. 

The Char aiders arc \ 

It is a Verticillate Plant , whofe 
flower is compos’d cf one Leaf; The 
Galea (or Crefl) is upright , romdifh , 
and divided into two Fart ;; The 
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Barba (or Beard) it cut into three 
Segments, fo as to appear almoft tike 
a quinqusfid Flower ; The Flowers 
are colleBed into a Jhort , thick, round 
Head, and conie out of a four-fold 
Order of Leaves , which are plac’d 
like Scales or Plates . 

The Species are 5 

t. Majorana * vulgaris . C. B, P. 
Common (wcet Marjoram. 

a* Majorana \ retundrfolia , feu* 
tellata , exotica . H. R. P*K Round- 
leav'd exotick Marjoram, with a 
Leaf (hap'd like a Saucer. 

3. Majorana ; CteticU, Origans 
folio , villofa, fatosreja odore% cooym* 
bis majoribus Mis', Hairy Caadia 
Marjoram, with aft Origani Leaf, a 
(avoury Smell, and large, round, 
tufted, white Heads, 

The firft of thefe Plants is an 
Annual, and mull be (own every 
Year : The Seeds of this are 
nually brought from MarfetUes and 
other Places in the South of France , 
where it grows (pontaneoufty, for 
it never ripens Seeds in this Coun* 
try. The Seeds of this Plant ihould 
be Town the latter End of March , 
or the Beginning of April , uffen a 
dry, warm Spot of Grounds and 
when the Plants come up, they 
muft be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds, (which, if permitted to 
grow, will (oon over run and dc- 
ftroy them) and in very dry Wea¬ 
ther, the Beds fhould be often wa¬ 
ter'd, which will greatly promote 
the Growth of them. 

In June thefe Plants will be pretty 
ftrongs at which time you (hould 
prepare fome Beds of light rich 
Earth, into which you (hould tran£ 
plant fuch of the Plants as require 
to be drawn out, where they come 
up too thick, at afcouc four Inches 
Diftance from each other, obferv- 
ing to water them, until they have 
taken Root i after which they wiU 
require 
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require no farther Care* but only to 
clear them from Weeds, and tnefe 
Plants will grow ftrong, and pro¬ 
duce a greater Number c Heads (or 
Knots, as they are commonly call'd) 
than thole which remain’d in the 
Seed-beds unremov’d j for which 
it is much prcfm ’d to it in the 
Markets, where it is call'd Knotted 
Marjoram, to diftinguilh it from 
that which is not lo. Towards the 
latter £ad o ijtdy theft Plants will 
flower, which is the proper Sea- 
ion to puli them up for Medicinal 
Uft, when they (hould be hung up 
in a fbady Place to dry. 

The iecood Sort is a perennial 
Plant, which is pieferv’d by fome 
curious Pterions in Pots, and plac'd 
in the Green-houft in Winter. This 
Sort never produces Seeds with us, 
but is eafily propagated by planting 
Outings or Slips during any of the 
Sum mer-months, in a Bed of light 
rich Earth, obftrviag to water and 
fhade them until they have taken 
Root: At Michaelmas theft Rants 
fhould be taken up and planted in 
Pots fill'd with rich lignt Earth > 
and when they are fettled, they 
fhould he remov'd into the Green- 
houft, placing them near to the 
Windows, that they may have a 
good Share of free Air when the 
Weather is mild: you mud often 
refrefh them with Water, but never 
give them too much at once, for 
that will rot them. With this Ma¬ 
nagement the Plants may be pre¬ 
ferred frcih through the whole 
Year, and will be m a Condition 
to gather for Nofegays any Part of 
the Winter, and have as good a 
Scent as the Swett Marjoram. 

The third Sort was lent into 
England by Sir George PVhttltr from 
Smyrna, where it grows in great 
Plenty. This Plant rifts to the 
Height of two or three Feet, and 
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becomes woody, but never pro-* 
duces any Seeds with us; tho* it 
is eafily propagated by planring Slips 
or Cuttings in any ot the Summer 
Months, after the manner as was 
diredod for the common Sort, and 
mud be hous’d in Winter, tho* it 
mud not be kept too doft; for it 
only requires to be proteded from 

E eat fains and Frod, but fhould 
ve as much free Air as poffible 
in mild Weather, otherwise it is 
fubjed to draw and grow very 
weak. 

MALABAR-NUT j vide Adha- 

toda. 

MALA iETHIOPICA; vide Ly- 
coperficon. 

MALA ARMENIACA; vide 
Armcniaca. 

MALA COTONEA 5 vide Cy 
donia. 

MALA INSANA 1 vU Melon- 
gena. 

MALACOIDES. 

The Chara&ers are s 
It hath the Flower and Appear - 
ante of a Mallow; and bath a Fruit 
like that of a Bramble, hut 4rj % 
which is compos'd of Jevcral Colts , 
coUeOed into a Sort of littlo Head or 
Sutton, in which are contain'd many 
Kidny-Jhafd Seeds . 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant, at prefent, in the Knglifh 
Gardens, which is, 

Malacoi dcs } Betomcafolio . 7htr* 
Malacoides, with a Bctony-!eat. 

This Plant is propagated by (ow¬ 
ing the Seeds m March , upon a 
Bed of fre(h light Earth; and when 
the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be d into a warm dry 

Border, where they are to remain, 
(for this Plant does not care for 
being often remov'd) and ibme of 
them may be planted in Pots, that 
they may be fheiter'd in Winter 5 
for in very ftvere Frtfts they are 

often 
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often deftroy'd: The Summer fol¬ 
lowing they will produce their 
Flowers in June, and if the Seafoa 
be favourable, they will fomcrimes 
ripen Seeds, but this does not of¬ 
ten happen in our Country. There 
is no great Beauty in this Plant, 
but it is preferv’d by fuch as are 
curious in Variety. 

MALLOW ; vide Malva. 

MALLOW-TREE; vide Althaea. 

MALPIGHIA j Barbadoes-Cher- 
ry; vulgo. 

The Charters are; 

It hath a /mail qtehautfid Calix , 
which confifls of one Leaf having bi¬ 
fid Segments: The Flower confifts of 
five Leaves, which expand in form 
of a Rofe, having feveral Stamina 
collected in form of a Tube: The O- 
vary m the Bottom of the Flower- 
cup becomes a globular flefhy fift 
Fruit, in which is a Jingle Capfule 
containing three fiony winged Nuts. 

The Species are ; 

1. Malpighi a ; mali punici facie. 
Hum. N. G. Mdlpighia, with the 
Face of Pomegranate, commonly 
call’d in the Weft-Indies, Barba- 
does-Cherry. 

a. Malpighia; anguftifolia, folio 
fubtus fpinofo. Flum . Nov. Gen. 4 6. 
Malpighia, with a narrow Leaf, 
having Spines on the underfide. 

3. Malpighia ; latifolia, folio 
fubtus fpinofo . Flum . Nov. Gen . 4 6 . 
Broad-leav’d Malpighia, with Spines 
on the underfide of the Leaves. 

4. Malpighia ; humilis, illicis 
cocci-glandi fere foliis. Flum. N. G. 
4 6. Dwarf Malpighia, with Leaves 
like thofe of the Kermes Oak. 

The firft Sort in the Weft-Indies, 
rifes to be fifteen or fixteen feet 
high, where it produces great Quan¬ 
tities of a pleafant tart Fruit, for 
which Reafon it is propagated in 
moft of the Gardens in thole Coun¬ 
tries i but in Europe it is only pre- 
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ferv’d as a Curiofity by fuch Per- 
ions as delight in Variety. It is 
eafijy propagated by Seeds (which 
fhould be procur’d from the Weft- 
Indies) and mu ft be fown upon a 
Hot-bed in February \ when the 
Plants are come up, they muft be 
tranfplanted each into a Separate 
fmall Pot fill’d with frefh light 
Earth, and plung’d into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obferving to ihade 
them from the Violence of the 
Sun until they have taken Root, as 
alio to water 'em from time to 
time as they may require; and 
when the Plants begin to acquire 
Strength, and the Scalon is warm, 
they fhould have a good Share of 
Air (Specially in the Middle of 
the Day) by railing the Glafies 
with a Stone or Brick 1 and if the 
Glafies are wet, it will be proper 
to turn them, that thofe rancid 
Vapours may be dr/d up. 

In June thefe Plants will have 
grown £0 as to fill the fmall Pots 
with their Roots; at which time 
they fhould be fhak^n out (preferv- 
ing the Earth intire about their 
Roots) and plac'd into largo 1 Pots, 
which fhould be fill’d up with the 
feme light frefh Earth, and plung'd 
again into the Hot-bed, obferving 
to water them as before, as alfo to 
give them plenty of Air in hot 
Weather; and in the Heat of the 
Day, when the Sun is very hot, it 
will be proper to ihade the Gl afle s 
with Mats. 

By thus nunaging them, they 
will grow eighteen Inches high be¬ 
fore Winter, and have pretty ftrong 
Stems (provided they have had a 
fufficient Quantity ot Air;) and in 
OBober, when the Nights are cold, 
they fhould be remov'd into the 
Stove, where they fhould be plung’d 
into the TannerVBark with the 
Fapaw’s, and other Wcft-Indiato 
Plants; 
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Plants ; which Stove fhould be kept 
up to Anana's Heat, as mark’d on 
Mr. Ftoolor 's Thermometers, obferv- 
ing to water them in the Winter 
vnth Water that has flood twen¬ 
ty-four Hours in the Stove, fb as 
to' have acquir'd a Warmth pro¬ 
portional to the Air of the Houfe. 

The Spring following they mutt 
be fhifted into larger Pots, and a- 
gain plung'd into Tanner’s Bark, 
in which they fhould constantly be 
kept, if you would have them vi¬ 
gorous: tho* they will live in a 
warm Stove without the Bark; 
but then they will not make near 
the Progrefs, nor appear fb beauti¬ 
ful, as if kept in the Tanner's 
Bark; and it is probable they may 
be brought to produce Fruit in 
Time* where the Stoves are good, 
and proper Care is taken of their 
Management. 

The othere three Sorts do re¬ 
tire the fame Management as the • 
former, but mull be often refrefh’d 
with Water, and may be ufed 
iknewhat more hardily, for they 
iiiio grow in a cooler Country. The 
fecond and third Sorts do grow as 
large as the 6 rft; but the third 
Kind is of very humble Growth, 
feldom riling above three Feet 
liigh in its native Country $ and in 
England, grows very flow; for I 
ha?e one Plant of this Kind in the 
Phyfick Garden, which is two 
Years old from Seeds, and not 
more than two Inches high, altho* 
it appears to be in very good Con- 
<9 ition. The other three Sorts have 
flower'd in the Phyfick Garden, 
but I have not heard that there 
lias been Fruit produced on any of 
thefe Plants in Europe. 

MALT-DUST is accounted a 
great Enricher of barren Ground: 
It contains in it a natural Heat and 
Sweemefs, which gives the Earth, 
‘ Vofc.II. 
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whereon it is laid a proper Fer^ 
mentation, as thole who live in 
Malting Countries have found by 
Experience. 

Some are of Opinion, that there 
is not a greater Sweetener than 
Malt-Daft, where the Grounds are 
natural Clay, and have contracted 
a Sournefs and Aufierity, whether 
by reaion of its having lain long 
untilled, and unexpos’d to the Air, 
or by reafon of Water having flood 
long thereon. 

MALVA; Mallows. 

The CharaBers are; 

It hath a for of* Root: Tho Leaves 
or* round, or angular: Tho Flower 
conjfis of on* Loaf it of tho ox fond* 
id Bell-Jhafd Kind, and cut into 
five Segments almofi to tho Bottom ? 
From the Centre rifes a pyramidal 
Tube , for the moft fart loaded with 
many fmall Threads or Filaments: 
From the Centre of the Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal in the Tube, which 
becomes the Fruit , which is fiat § 
round , and fometitnes pointed, wrapt 
up, far the moft part, within tho 
Flower-cup, and divided into feveral 
Cells fa difaosU round the Axle, that 
each little Lodge appears moft arti¬ 
ficially jointed within the eorreffond- 
ing Stnx or Channels: The Seed it, 
maty times , Jbafd like a Kidney. 

The Species arc; 

i. Malva ; vulgaris , floro majo¬ 
rs, folio ftnuato . y. B. Common 
Mallow , with a large Flower* 
a. Malva ; fylveftris , folio finka- 

to, flare albo. Sutherl. Common 
Mallow, with a large white Flow¬ 
er. 

3. Malva , Sinenfis, ereBa, fiof- 
culii albis minimis. China UprTgnt 
Mallow , with fmall white Flowers. 

4 Malva; foliis crifpis. C. B.P. 
The curl’d or turlieloe’d Mallow. 

f. Malva ; folio vario . C. B. P* 
Mallow , with a variable Leaf. 

H 6. Malva; 
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6 . Malta; Oriental}* 
fare map# fuave-rubente* T. Cor . 
Upright Oriental Mallow, with a 
huge beautiful red Flower. 

The fir ft: of thefe Plants is found 
wild in moft Pans of England, but 
u rarely cultivated in Gardens. 
This is the Son commonly us’d 
in Medicine, with which the Mar¬ 
kets are fiipply’d by the Herb- 
folks, who gather it tn the Fields. 

The fecond Son is a Variety of 
the fir ft, from which it differs in 
the Colour of the Flower: This is 
preferred by foch as are curious in 
preferring great Varieties of Plants, 
out is tardy cultivated in other 
Gardens. 

The third Sort was formerly 
lent from China as a Pot-herb, and 
hath been cultivated in fbme curi¬ 
ous Gardens in England ; though 
J tis not likely to obtain here as an 
cfailent Plant, fince we have ma¬ 
ny others which are preferable to 
it for that Purpofe. This is an an¬ 
nual Plant, which will propagate 
it fdf faft enough, provided it be 
permitted to leaner its Seeds, 
when they fiddom fail to grow, 
and are often very troublefome 
when they have gotten Poflcflion 
of the Ground. 

The fourth Sort is preferv’d by 

fome curious Perfons for the Beau¬ 
ty of its Leaves, which are natu¬ 
rally furbeloe’d round their Edges: 
Thu is alio an annual Plant, which 
will rife four or five Feet high, 
and propagate it fclf in the feme 
manner as the former. 

The fifth Sort is more rare than 
any of the former: It grows wild 
in Spain and Italy, from whence 
the Seeds were brought into Eng¬ 
land, and is preferv'd by the Lo¬ 
vers of Variety, but there is no 
great Beauty in the Plant* 
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The forth Sort is alio an annual 
Plant, which commonly grows up¬ 
right to the Height of three or 
four Feet, and produces great Num¬ 
bers of beautiful red Flowers; 
which renders it the beft worth 
propagating in large Flower-Gar¬ 
dens, where being plac’d in the 
middle of large Borders, it makes 
a beautiful Appearance. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants fhpttid 
be fbwn in March upon a Bed of 
freih light Earth; and when they 
are come up four Inches higfe 
they (hould be tranfplanted where 
they are defign’d to be continued, 
allowing ’em a large Diftance j far 
if they are planted too dole, they I 
do not appear fi> well; bat they 
are beft when intermix’d with o 
ther Flowers of the feme Growth, 
where they afford an agreeable Va¬ 
riety. 

Thefe Seeds may alfb be fbwn 
in Augufi i and the Plants will en¬ 
dure the greateft Cold of our Cli¬ 
mate, if plac’d on a dry Soil, 
grow larger, and flower fooner 
than thofe fbwn in the Spring • or 
if the Seeds are permitted to flat¬ 
ter, they will come up as the two 
former Sorts, and thrive equally 
as welL 

There are feveral other Sorts of 

Mallows , fbme of which are Na¬ 
tives of this Country *. but as they 
are Plants of no great Beauty or 
Ufe, fb it would be fiiperfluous to 
mention them in this Place. 

MALVA ARBOREA; vido Al¬ 
thaea. 

MALVA ROSEA; Me Mallow, 
or Hollyhock. 

The Charafters are; 

It hath a larger and more ex¬ 
panded Flower than the Mallow, 
which deftly adheres to the Stalk, 
apJ, in many Species , the Flowers 
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are double, where the Petals occupy 
the Place if the Style: It is m every 
refpeS larger them the Cowmen Maf- 
low; the Leaves are rougher, and 
the Plant grows almeft Jhrubby. 

The Specks are; 

i. Malta Rosea ; five bortenfis, 
fere albo. J. B . Single White Hol¬ 
lyhock. 

а, Malta ; hertenfis , fere /impli¬ 
es rubre . H. Eyf. Single Red Hol¬ 
lyhock. 

3. Malta Rosea; folio retsmde, 
fere ex rubro mgricaute . C. B. P. 
Hollyhock, with a hbckifh-red 
Flower. 

4. Malta Rosea § folio fubrotua- 

do, fere fimplki imm. H. R» Par. 
Hollyhock, with a Single Yellow 
Flower. 

y- Malta Rosea ; folio Jkbrettm* 
io 9 fore pleao albo . C. B. P. Dou¬ 
ble White Hollyhock. 

б . Malta; hortenfis, fore plena, 
rubro. H. Eyft. Double Red Holly- 

y. Malta Rosea ; ,fio* 

fii meamato. U. Eyft. Hollyhock, 
with a Double Fkfh-colour’d Flow¬ 
er. 

8* Malta ; hortenfts, fore plena 9 

atro-rubwte. H. Pyfl. Double Hol¬ 
lyhock, with a Dark-red Flower. 

9. Malta Rosea ; folio fubrotun- 

do, fore pleno 9 pstniceo . C. B. P. 
Hollyhock, with a Double Scarlet 

Flower. 

10. Malta Rosea; folio fubro- 
femdo, fore pleno $ fuUuteo . a, R. 
Far. Hollyhock, with a Double 
t Yclbwi(h Flower. 

There are feme other Varieties 
of thefe Plants, which differ in the 
Colour of their Flowers: but as 
they are near to one or other of 
th efe Colours, and are either paler 
or deeper (none of the Sorts yet 
known being intisely different in 
Colour horn thofe here meurioa’d;) 
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lo it would be neediefi in tMt 
Place to infert aH their jpimite Dt- 
ftin&ioiis, djpecMyjyihcy are fe- 
miaal Variations, did feldom pro¬ 
duce the feme exa& Colours again 
from Seed*. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated 
from Seeds, which fhould be town 
upon a Bed of fre(h Earth in 
March •, and when the Plants art 
come up pretty ftrong, they muft 
be transplanted out into Nurfcry- 
beds at about eight Inches Diftanco 
horn each other, obferviog to wa¬ 
ter them until they have taken 
Root: After which they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care undl the Mi¬ 
chaelmas following, but only to 
keep them clear from Weeds; at 
which time they fhould be tran£ 
planted into Rows two Feet afim- 
der, and a Foot Diftance in the 
Rows; in which Place they may 
continue until they flower,' when 
you fhould mark all thofe with 
Double Flowers, which have good 
Cblours, with Sticks, that they 
may be tranfplantcd into the Bor¬ 
ders of large Gardens at Michael¬ 
mas, where they will remain four 
or five Years, and produce their 
Flowers very ftrong: but when 
the Roots are much older they be¬ 
gin to decay, and do not produce 
their Stems ib ftrong, nor are their 
Flowers fo large ; wherefore there 
fhould always be a Supply of young 
Plants rais'd from Seeds every thini 
or fourth Year, in order ro have 
the Flowers in Perfc&ion: But it 
is the better way to change the 
Seeds every three or four Years, 
with feme Perfon of Integrity 
who lives at a tiilderable Diftance, 
and is exa& to five Seeds from 
none but Double Flowers, and fuch 
as are well-colour’d ; by which 
means you may preferve the Sorts 
well from degenerating: but if you 
H a cpnftantly 
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cooftantly (are the Seeds in the 
feme Place, they will in a few 
Years become little worth. 

The fcveral Varieties of theft 
Plants, when carefully intermix’d 
in large Wildernefs Borders, or A- 
venues, afford an agreeable Profped 
daring their Seaton of flowering 
(which is commonly in July ) but 
as they grow to a confiderable 
Height, and fpread pretty wide, to 
they take up too much Room, 
and appear uaflghtly in fmall Flow¬ 
er Gardens: They (hould alto be 
fiipported with Stakes, otherwito 
they are fobje& to be broken down 
by (bong Winds. 

When the Stalks of thefe Plants 
begin to decay, they (hould be cut 
down pretty clofe to the Ground, 
to mcourage them to (boot out 
frefh Heads for the fucceeding Year, 
Otherwift they tometimes rot and 
ddkroy the Roots. 

MALUS; The Apple-Tree. 

The Chur Afters are; 

The TYee groweth very large ; the 
Branches firead (and are more de- 
frejfed than theft ef the Bear Tree i) 
the Flower cenfifts of five Leaves , 
which expand in form ef a Rofe ; the 
Frtdt is bellowed about the Foot- 
ftalky is fir the mofl part reundijh , 
and umbilicated at the Top, is fiejhy, 
and divided into five Cells or Parti¬ 
tions, in each ef winch is ledfd one 
oblong Seed* 

The Species are> 
i. Malus i fylveftris , acidefruftu 
albe . Towrn . The Crab Tree. 

a. Malus; fylveftris, fidiis ex ai¬ 
de eleganter variegatis. Cat . P Ism, 
Hart* The Crab Tree, with ftrip'd 
Leaves. 

$• Malus i filveftris , Vtrgimana, 
fortius odoratism Cat, Plant . Hart, 
Virginian Crab Tree; with fweet 
Flowers. 
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4. Malus 5 frufttfira, fore fug*: 
a.H.R.Par. The Fig Apple. 

y. Malus; pumila, qua petius 
fmtex, quam Arbor , fruftu rubente 
& eandide . C. B. P. The Paradifc 
Apple. 

6. Malus ; fattva , fiUis elegant 
ter variegatis. Cat . Plant. Hort . 
Apple Tree, with ftrip'd Leaves. 

The ftveral Sorts of Apples 
which are at prefent efteem’d for 
their Fruit in the curious Gardens 
near London , may be ften under 
the Article of Apple, where a par¬ 
ticular Account of their Planting, 
Pruning, &c. is folly laid down; 
to which I refer the Reader; and 
in this Place (hall only take notice 
of the above-meat ion'd Sorts, which 
are only preftrv’d as Curiofities, or 
for Stocks to graft the more gene¬ 
rous Kinds of Fruit upon: The 
Crab-Tree is generally preferr*d to 
moft other Sorts for this Purpofe, 
it being the moft durable (if them, 
and not to liable to canker as thofe 
which are produc'd from Kmnds 
of better Apples: but theft (hould 
be obtain'd bom Kernels, and not 
Suckers taken from the Woods, 
which are generally ill-rooted, and 
ftldom make a band tome Stock; 
nor will they to readily join with 1 
the Cyon, for which Reaton they 
(hould not be planted. 1 

The ParaSfe Apple hath, of late j 
Years, greatly obtained for Stocks 
to graft or bud upon; but theft | 
are not of long Duration; nor j 
will the Trees grafted upon them 
ever grow to any. toe, unlefs they 
are planted to low as that the Cy¬ 
on may ftrike Root into the 
Ground, when it will be equal to , 
no Stock, for the Graft will draw 1 
its Nourifhment from the Ground; I 
to that it is only by way of Curio- I 
fity, or for very (quail Garden* j 

that 
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that thefe Stock are proper, fince I remember an Account of s 
there can never be expe&ed any large Tree of this Kind, mention’d 
confiderable Quantity of Fruit from in a Letter from Sew-Esogtsmd* 
iiich Trees. written by T*eol Dudley* Efa to 

The Virginian Crab Twm with the Royal Scatty* and pubUflrd in 
Iweet Flowers, Is preierv’d by fuch the Tbtlefiphical rmfamms* Numb. 
Perfbns as are curious in colle&ing f 8j% which was exceeding larger 
great Variety of Trees: It may be and produc'd great Quantities of 
propagated by Budding or Grafting Fruit, without any previous Flow- 
it upon the common Crab or Ap- ersj but it grew at feme Difhnce 
flt-Tret 5 but it is ibmewhat ten- from his Habitation, and he ha- 
der while young, wherefore it ving no other Opportunity to ob- 
fhould be planted in a warm Situs- ferve it ftri&ly himfelf, but by vi¬ 
rion, otherwife it will be fubje& toting the Place two or three times 
to fuller by an extreme hard Win- about the Seafon of Flowering, and 
ter. The Flowers of this Tree are not being appriz'd of the hidden 
laid to be exceeding fweet in Ffr- Decay ofthe Flowers, they might 
ginia* where it grows in the Woods be fuppos’d to have appear’d, 
in great Pinny, but I could not and dropt off between the Times 
obforye much Scent in Ibrnc of of his vifiting the Place, 
them which flower'd in England The two Sorts with firip’d 
the laft Ye?r,* fo that I am in Leaves are preierv’d by fitch as are 
doubt whether the Sort at prelent curious in coUe&ing fuch Varieties: 
in the Gardens is the very lame Thele may be propagated by graft- 
with that of Virginia, or perhaps or budding them upon 
it may have degenerated by fow- common Afflt or Onb-J>cti but 
ing the Seeds, which, I luppole, they Ihould not be planted in a re- 
is the Way it was foil obtained in T Y rich Soil, which would caule 
England. them to grow very free, whereby 

The Tig-Apple is fuppos’d, by their Leaves would become entire* 
many Perlons, to be produc'd with* fy green again. 

Out a previous Flower, But this MALUS ARMENIA; vide Ar* 
Opinion is rcje&cd by fome cur*- meniaca. 

ous Obiervcrs, who affirm, there MALUS ADR ANTI A ; vide Au* 
is a fmall Flower precedes tbs rantia. 

Fruit, which is very fugacious, MALUS LIMONIA> vide U* 
leldom continuing above a Day or monia. 

two. Now, which of thele Opi-s MALUS MEDICA i %>idf Cl* 
mans is the right, I have not, as treum. 

yet, had an Opportunity to de- * MALUS PERSICA » wdrPcrlica.* 
termine, not having a Tree in my MALUS PUNICA* vide Puniou 

own PoflHfion which is arriv’d at MAMEI § Tlie Mammee Tree. 

Maturity to produce Fruit 5 tho' it The Characters are; 
might reafonably be expected, that & hath a rofaceous Flower* which 
fuch, who have had Trees of this cenfifts of federal Leaves placed in a 
Kind leveral Years, might have de- circular Order , from whofe Cup arit 
ter min’d this Point long ere thU fis the Pointal , which afterward be- 
Jime. comes an almofl fpherical fiefhy Trout* 

^ $ containing 
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bmthmg two or thro§ Setis mcWd 
in hard rough Shells. 

There is but one Species of this 
Tree known (viz,.) 

Mamei; magno fruBu Perfice fa- 
fore. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. The 
Mammee, with a large Fruit tafte- 
isg like a Peach. 

This Tree, in the Wefi-lndies, 
grows to the Height of fixty or 
Seventy Feet 1 the Leaves are large 
and ftiff, and do continue green all 
the Years the Fruit is as large as a 
Man's Fill j when ripe, is of a yel- 
lowifh green Colour, and is very 
grateful to the Tafte. ft grows in 
great Plenty in the Spamjh Wefi- 
'indies, where the Fruit is general¬ 
ly ibid in their Markets, and is 
efteemed one of the heft Fruits of 
the Country. It alio grows on the 
Hills in Jamaica, and has been 
tranfplanted into moil of the G*- 
ribboo Ifhnds, where it thrives ex¬ 
ceeding well. 

In England, there are Home few 
of thefc Plants, which are prefer- 
ved with great Care, by fuch as 
are curious in cultivating exotick 
Plants * but there are none of any 
coniidcraHe Size: So that we can¬ 
not exped to fee either Fruit or 
Flowers far lome Years* Thefc 
Plants may be propagated by plant¬ 
ing the Stones (which are often 
brought from the IVefi-Indies) into 
Pots filled with light frefh Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-Bark, obfcrving to water 
the Earth whenever it appears dry. 
In about a Month the Plants will 
begin to appear above-ground, af¬ 
ter which they muft be frequently 
refrefh’d with Water, and lit hot 
Weather, the Glafles of the Hot¬ 
bed fhoukl be rais'd to let in frefb 
Air. ^ In two Months the Roots of 
the Plants will have filled the Pots, 
when you fhould provide fomoPets 
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of a little larger Size, into which 
vou fhould transplant the Plants, 
being careful to prefcrve as much 
Earth to their Roots as poffible; 
then you fhould fill up the Pots 
with frefb light Earth, and plunge 
them into the Bark-bed again, ob¬ 
fcrving to water and fhade 'em un¬ 
til they have taken Root, after 
which they fhould be conftanthr 
refrefh'd with Water fas you frail 
find they want it) ana muft have 
Air in hot Weather. In this Bed 
they may remain till Mkhsultnas, 
when they muft be removed into 
the Bark-Stove, where they muft 
con (lastly be kept, obfcrving to 
refrefh them with Water frequent¬ 
ly, as alio to clean their Leaves 
from the Filth they are apt to con- 
trad in the Stove; and the Spriiig 
following, they fhould be ihifted in¬ 
to frefh Earth, and, if they require 
it, into larger Pots, and the Bark- 
bed muft be frefh (hir'd, and House 
new Tan mix'd therewith, to re¬ 
new the Heat. This fhould be re¬ 
peated as often as there may be a 
NeccfUty for it, which is at loft 
three times a Year: In all other 
refpeds this Tree may be treated 
after the Manner direded for the 
Coffee-Tree. 

MANCANILLA; The Manchi- 

neel Tree. 

The CharaBers are ; 

It hath male Flowers (or Xat- 
kins) which are frodssced at remote 
Difiances from the Embryo's on the 
fame Tree j the Embryo becomes a 
round fiefisy Fruit , in which is con¬ 
tained a rough woosh Nut , tnclofmg 
freer or five fiat Seeds. 

The Sprits are* 

1. Man£anilla I Tyrifade Timm. 
Nov. Gen. yo. The UancbhueU 
with the Face of a Pear-Tree* 


a. Mam- 
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%. Manjanilla ; Aspafoltt faliis. 
Timm. Nov. Gen. f. The Mancbi- 
medj with Leaves like Holly. 

3. Man£aniixa$ Lauri foUit eb- 
Imps. Vium. Nov. Gen. yo. The 
MsmckmmU with oblong Laurel 
Leaves. 

The UMuhmnl is a Native of 
the Weft-IndUs* where it grows on 
low faady Land, or near Gullies, 
where Water runs. The three 
Sorts here mention’d, are diftm- 
goifh’d by Botanifts, but I believe 
their Difference is not remark’d 
by the Natives. They drew to 
be very large Trees, equal to the 
Size of an Oak, and are much 
efteemed for their Wood, which 
is fawn out into Planks, and brought 
over to : It is ufet for 

Cabinets, Book.Cafes, &c. and will 

ftdfifti very well 4 is of a beautiful 
Crain, and ipinill laft a long Time* 
In cutting < , 

they arc very careful to burn out 
the | mice of the Bark before they 
begin, otherwife the Perfbns are 
1.11 Dangei of lofing theii Eyes, by 
ibme of the Sap getting into them, 
which is of a milky Colour, and 
fo very cau flick, that it will raife 
Bliilers on the Skin, and burn 
Holes in LinneiL The Fruit of 
this Tree, when ripe, is of the 
Colour and Size of a golden Pip- 
pen, for which many of the Euro¬ 
peans have taken it, and fome by 
eating thereof, loft their Lives, and 
others have greatly fuffered; the 
Fidh is not much thicker than a 
Crown-piece, and not very diia- 
greeabie to theTafle, but will cor¬ 
rode the Mouth and Throat. The 
Leaves of thefe Trees do alfo a- 
bouivl with a milky Juice, which 
is of the fame Nature 4 fo that it 
is dangerous being under their 
Drip: The Cattle, in America, ne¬ 
ver (belter thcm&ives under them. 
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nor will any Vegetable fayredy 
grow under their Shade} yet the 
Goats do eat this Fruit* without 
any manifefl Injury to themfohre* 
or their Milk, which is not altered 
by this Food, 

In England, there are fome of 
thefe T^es preferred by Perfbns 
who are curious in propagating 
exotick Plants. They mar beraisd 
from Seeds, by putting the whole 
Nut into a Pot of frefh Earth, and 
then plunge it into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-Bark, obfcrving to rdTefh 
the Earth often with Water} from 
one of thefe Nuts will arifo four 
or five Plants, which when grown 
about three Inches high, may be 
feparated, and placed each into a 
fmali Pot filled with light Earth* 
and plunged again into the Hot¬ 
bed, obferving to water and Unde 
’cin until they have taken Root 
after which, they mud be mana¬ 
ged as was before dirc&ed for the 
Mammee, to which I refer tin s 
Ren 

MANOR AGORA} Mandrake. 
The CharoBers ate} 

in 

the Shape ef a Hitt, md is dkrided 
*t the Top into favoral Farts 3 The 
Bernal afterwards becomes a globu¬ 
lar fift Fruit, m whisk is eeucantd 
many Kidney-faafi Seeds . 

The Species are 4 

1. Mawdraoora } fruSu rdhmdoi 
C.B.B. Common Mandrake* with 
a round Fruit. 

a. Mandragora j fiere fab taru - 
leo purpura/cento. C. B. P. Mai* 
drake, with a purpliih blue Flower* 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which (hould be fown up¬ 
on a Bed of light Earth foon after 
they are ripe* for, if they are 
kept until the Spring , they fcldom 
fucceed well} and, in the Spring, 
the Plants will appear above-ground, 

H 4 jrhen 
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whentheyfhould be carefully clear’d tain Death of the Perfbo yrho 
from Weeds $ and, in Very dry (hould dare to attempt it, and the 
Weather, they mu/fc be refrefh’d Groans it emits upon the Force 
with Water, which will greatly offer’d, &c. ’tis all a fullb^ne Fa- 
promotfc their Growth: In this ble j for I have taken up ftveral 
Bed they fhould remain till the large Roots of this Plant, lome of 
Latter-end of Auguft (obferving al- which have been tranfplanted into 
ways to keep them clear from other Places, but could never ob- 
Weeds) at which Time they fhould ferve any particular Difference in 
be taken up very carefully, and this from any other deep-rooting 
tranfplanted into the Places where Plant, 
they are to remain, which fhould MAPLE; vide Acer, 
be a light deep Soil, for their MAR ACOCK» vide Graqadilkt» 

Roots do always run downward MARJORAM ; vide Majorana. 
very deep; fb that, if the Soil be MARLE, is a Kind of Clay^ 
wet, they are often rotted in Win- which is become fatter, and of a 
ter 5 and, if it be too near the more inriching Quality by a better 
Gravei or Chalk, they feldom thrive Fermentation, ancl by its having 
weli; but, if the Soil be good, and lain fo deep in the Earth as not to 
they are not difturb’d, the Plants have fpent or weaken’d its fertili- 
will grow to a large Size in a few zing Quality by any Produdi. 

Years, and will produce great Mane is fuppos’d to be muck of 

Quantities of Flowers and Fruit, the Nature o t Chalky and is be- 
and they will abide a great many liev'd to be fertile from its felt and 
Years. oily Qualify, and that it centrals 

I have been inform’d, by fome its Salts from the Air, and for that 
Perfons of Credit, that one of Reafon is the better the longer it 
ihefc Roots will remain found a- is expos’d to it. 

bove fifty Years, and be as vigo- Maries are of different Qualities 

rous as a young Plant; but they in different Counties of England f 
fhould never be remov’d after their There are reckon’d to be four Sorts 
Roots have arriv’d to any confider- of Maries in Suffex, a Grey, a 
able Size, which would break their Blue, a Yellow, and a Red: Of 
lower Fibres, and io Hunt the thefe the Blue is accounted the 
Plants, as that they will not reco- beft, the Yellow the next, and the 
ver their former Strength in two Grey the next to that; and as for 
or three Years. the Red, that is the leaft durable. ’ 

As to the feigned Refemblance The Marie in Suffix is mbft like 
of a Human Form, which the Fuller’s-Earth, and therefore ; muff 
Roots of this Plant are feid to car- certainly be the fatteft ; Svhereas 
ry» *ris all Impoffure, owing to the that in the Sorih-Country runs 
-Cunning of Quacks and Mounte- much upon the Loam, 
banks, who deceive the Populace In Chejhire they reckon fix Sorts 
and the Ignorant, with fictitious or Marie: 

Images ihap’d from the frefh Roots : i. The Covfhut Marie , which is 
of Briony and other Plants: And of a browniffi Colour, with blue 
what is reported as to the Manner Veins iq it, and little Lumps of 
of rooting up this Plant, by tying Chaik of Li me-ffone: It is com- 
9 Dog thereto, to prevent the cer- monly found under Clay or low; 
* * ' : black* 
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b lack Land feres or eight Feet Sand; if it will flake like Slate-’ 
<Jeep f apd is very hard to dig. ftorics, and (hatter after wet, or 
i. Stm* Stale, or Flag-Marie, will turn to Duft when it has been 
which is a kind of (oft Stone, or expos'd to the San* or will not 
rather Slate of a Hue or bluifh Co- hang and flick together when it is 
lour, that wiU eaflj diflblve with thoroughly dry, like tough Clayj 
Froft or Rain: This is found near but is (at and tender, and will o- 
Rivers and the Sides of Hills, and pen the Land it is laid on, and not 
is a very Ming Sort of Marie . kind; it may be taken for granted 
la StafforJjhtre they efteem the that it will be beneficial to it. 

Dice or SUte-MarU better than the Some advife, to try the Good- 
Clay-Marie, and reckon the Blue nefs of Marie, by putting (brae of 
belt for Arable-Land, and the Grey k into a Glafs of Water * and they 
for Palhire. account it to be good, if it be to 

Peae-Marle, or Delving-Marle, tender that the Lumps break and 
which is clofe, flrong, and very diflblve as (oon as it comes to the 
hit, of a brown Colour, and is Bottom: They alio reckon it a 
found on the Sides of Hills, and in good Sign, if it (parkle in the Wa- 
wet or boggy Grounds, which ter, and feel fat between the Fin- 
have a light Sand in them about gersj but the (ureft Sign of its 
two Feet or a Yard deep: This is Goodnefe, is, if it diflblve by Wet 
accounted tlje ftrongeft of all or Froft. 

J tfarles, and is very good r fen- Some approve of marling 
dy Land, bqt the Land mufl have (hallow, be they (ay, it is 

a double Quantity laid on. apt to work downwards: Others* 

4. This refembles of laying it in deep at firft, be- 

CJay, and is pretty near akin to it, cauie the Sun waftes the Fatnefe 
but is fatter, and fometimes mix'd of it. % 

with Chalk-flones. Some reccommend Maries for 

y. Sit ip 11 Ini tie \ which lies com- the improving of fendy loofe Land: 
inonly in the Bottom of Pits that But the fureft way to know what 
are dug, and is of it felf apt to Lands it will fuit beft with, is, to 
break into cubical Bits: This is try with a little of it on Lands 
Sometimes inkier fendy Land. fuppos’d to be of a contrary N&« 

6. Paper-Marie ; which refem- ture to k. 
bles Leaves or Pieces of brown Pa- Maries do not make fo good an 
per, but fbraething of a lighter Improvement of Lands die firft 
Colour : This lies near Goals. This Year, as afterwards. 

Sort is fcfe efteem'd, it being hard Some advife, firft to burn the 
to be got. Marie before it is laid on the Lands* 

The properties of any Sorts of which, if it be done, one Load 
J Maries, and by which the Good- will go as far as five, 
nefe of tljem may be beft known. The Quantity of the Marie ought 
arc better judg'd of by their Purity to be in rr Dri n to the Depth 
and Uncompoundednefe, than their of the Earth § and Over-marling 
Colour -, as if it will break in Pie- has often prey’d of worfe Conie¬ 
ces like Dice, or into thin Flakes, quence than Under-marling, 
or is fmooth like Lead-Ore, and MARRUBIASTRUM j Baftaxd 
is without a Mixture of Gravel or Horehouad. 

The 
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The Charters are ; 

It is one rf the vtrticillate Hants 
with a Uf-fiewer, cenfiftmg rf me 
leaf whrfe Upper Up is holism liks 
m Spew, bat the Lower Up (or 
Beard) is cut into three Segments: 
Out rf the Centre rf the Flower rifts 
the Point al, attended , as it were, by 
four Embryo's, which afterwards turn 
to fo many roundifh Seeds. To which 
may bo added. The little Flower-cup 
is cut into five /mail Segments, upon 
which are produc'd fern Spines > and 
the Flowers grow m thick Whorles 
wound the Stalk. 

The Species are; 

t. Marrubiastrum » vulgare. 
Totem . Common Baftard Here- 

hound. 

l. Marbubiastrum ; fidcritidis 
fdio, caliculis aeuleatis , fiore candi- 
mnte. Totten. Baftard Hore-hound, 
with an Ironwork Leaf, and a 
white Flower. 


lopS as they are ripe, upon a Bed 
of light dry Soil, where they will 
come up the fame Autumn, and 
abide the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, and may be 
tranfplanted out in the Spring where 

S are to remain. In June they 
flower, and their Seeds will 
be ripe in July or Augufi. ' 

MARRUBIUM; Hore-hound. 

The Chur niters are; I 

It is a verticdlate Plant with a 
Lip* Flower confifimg rf one Leaf, 
wbofe TJptor-Up (or Crefi) is up¬ 
right with two Homs; but the Un- j 
der-Lip (or Beard) ts divided into \ 
three Parts: The Point al, which is \ 
fix'd to the Hinder-Part rf the Flow¬ 
er , is attended by four Embryo's, 
which become fo many oblong Seeds , ! 

inclos'd in the Flower-Cup. 

The Species are ; ! 

i. Marrubium ; album , vtdgare. 

C. B. P. Common White Horc- 


5. Marrubiastrum j fiderhidis hound. 

filie, csdiculis , aculeates, jure flavo a, Marrubium ; album, lattfbli ■. 

cum Umbo atrthpurpureo. Toum. um, peregrinum. C. B. P. Broad- 
laftard Hore-hound, with an Iron-/ leav’d Foreign White Hore-hound. 
wort Leaf, and a yellow Flower Marrubium; album, ungu- 

with a dark purple Edge. ftifilium, peregrinum. C. B, JP. Nar- 

4. Marrubiastrum; folio Cardi- row-leav’d Foreign White Horc- 
mcd. lime Muf Baftard Hore- hound. 


hound, with a Mother-wort Leaf. 4, Marrubium ; Alyffon dbSum, 
.The firlt of thefe Plants is found folks profundi incifis. H. L. Hore- 
wild amoogft the Corn in Kent , hound, call’d Mad wort, with Leaves 
and fbme other Counties in Eng- deeply cut in. 

land, and is feldom cultivated, ex- y. Marrubium j Htfpamcum, fit - 
cept in Botanick Gardeiis, for the phum , folks (metis argenteis. Totem. 
fake of Variety, where are alio Low-Spanifh Hore-hound, with Sil- 
iome other Species of this Plant ken Silver-colour’d Leaves, 
preferved for the fame Purpofe. There are fbme other Species of 

The Other three Sorts we found this Plant, which are preferv’d in 
wild in the Southern Parts of curious Botanick Gardens, for the 


France and Italy, from whence the 
Seeds have been fent to the Curi¬ 
ous in Botany in divers Parts of 
Europe . 

Thefe Plants may be all propa¬ 
gated by fowing their Seeds as 


fake of Variety: but as they are 
of no Ufe or Beauty, fo it would 
be needlefs to enumerate them in 
this Place. 

The firfl Sort here mention’d is 
us’d in Medicine: This is found 

wild 
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wild in divers Parts of EngUnd* 
The other Sorts are only kept by 
fuch as delight in a Variety of Plants; 
for they have no great Beauty in 
their Flowers, nor are there any 
Ufes to which they are applied. 

They may be all propagated by 
lowing their Seeds in March upon 
a Bed of frefh light Earth} and 
when they are come up, they 
fhould be traniplanted out into a 
dry Soil, at about eighteen Inches 
or two Feet afunder, where they 
will require no farther Culture than 
only to keep them clear from 
Weeds. But the fourth Sort is 
foraewhat tender, and fhould have 
a warm Situation, otherwife it is 
in Danger of being kill'd by Froffs. 

MARRUBIUM NIGRUM} vide 
Ballote. 

MARTAGON} vide Lilium. 

MARVEL OF PERU} vide Ja- 

J*pa. 

MARUM,- Maffick. 

The CharaBers ares 

It is a Plant with a Up-flower, 
tonfifting ef one Leaf* but has no 
Galea (or Creft) the Stamina fup- 
f lying the ?Uce ef it , but the Un¬ 
der-Up it divided into five Urge 
Segments , the middlemofi of which is 
hollow like a Spoon: Theft flowers 
are produc'd fingle from the Wines 
ef the Leaves. To which may be 
added. It has the Appearance of a 
Shrub , and a hot volatile Smell. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant, at prcfent, in EngUnd, which 
is, 

Marum } Syriacum , vel Creticum . 
JI. L. Syrian Maffick, vmlgo. 

This Plant is propagated by plant¬ 
ing Cuttings, in any of the Sum¬ 
mer Months* upon a Bed of frefh 
light rich Earth, obferving to wa¬ 
ter and (hade them until they have 
taken Root} after which, they may 
be transplanted either into Pots or 
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Borders of the fame frefh light 
rich Earth : But the greatcff Diffi¬ 
culty is, to preierve it from tbe 
Cats, who wui come from a great 
Diffance to tear this Plant in Pie¬ 
ces, and from whom there h 
fcarcely any guarding it, especially 
near Towns and Cities, where 
there are many of theft Animals, 
unlcfs by planting large Quantities 
of it} for it is obftrveable, that 
where there are but few Plants, 
the Cats will not leave them, until 
they have quite demolifh’d them; 
whereas, when a large Quantity of 
the Plants are ftt in the fame 
Place, they will not come near 
them. 

Thofe Plants, which are put in* 
to Poes, fhould be fhelter’d in Win¬ 
ter } but thofe in the foil Ground, 
will abide the Cold of our ordina¬ 
ry Winters very well, provided 
they are planted on a warm dry 
Soil} and may be dipt into Pyra¬ 
mids or Balls, in which Figures I 
have feen feme Plants of this Kind 
near three Feet high, which have 
endur’d the open Air feveral Years 
without any Covering* 

MARUM VULGARE; vide 
ffichina. 

MARYGOLD} vide Caltha. 

MARYGOLD (AFRICAN}) id* 
de Tagptes. 

MARYGOLD (FIG}) vide Fi- 
coides. 

MARYGOLD (FRENCH}) vi¬ 
de Tagetes. 

MASTER- WORT 5 vide Impe- 

ratoria. 

MAST 1 CHINA} Herb Maffick, 
or Maftick-Thyme. 

The Charters ares 

The Leaves are like theft ef 
Thyme, but .larger: The Stalks are 
upright and flrubby: The Cup of the 
flower is long , narrow , and tnbu- 
dons, but is fpread open at the Top, 

where 
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where h h test bste five long fiessier 
Segment*) and has a HveUinefs ever 
every Part ef H: The Gild (er 
Crtfi) ef the 'Firmer ftstnds upright , 
md is divided into twe Parts : The 
Beard (er Lower-Up) is Svided bi¬ 
te three Segments, fo that it appears 
frsnemhat tike a Firmer with five 
Leaves: The Ftimtrs are colleBed bi¬ 
te thick Inherits, and have a white 
Deem greeting upon the oblong 
Beads. 

The Species are ; 

x. Mastichikaj Beerh. Jnd. Herb 
Maftick, er Maftick-Thyme. 

%. Mastichina ; folio minore. 
Herb MaJtick, with a Icflcr Leaf. 

There feems to be another Vari¬ 
ety of this Plant in fame of the 
Bnglifh Gardens, which is of hum¬ 
bler Growth than the Common 
Sort: The Spikes of Flowers are 
«Ho Shorter and Hoofer § but the 
‘Leaves are lull as large as thofe of 
the common Sort. This I don’t 
remember to have fcen taken no¬ 
tice of in any of the Books of Bo¬ 
tany, tho* it feems conftantly to re* 
tain this Difference. 

Thcie Plants may be propagated 
by planting Cuttings, during any 
of the Summer Months, in a Bed 
of light rich Earth, obferving to 
water and (hade them, until they 
have taken Root: After which 
they may be tranfpknted into a 
light dry Soil, and have a warm 
Situation, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well, and produce great Quan¬ 
tities of Flowers in July, but fel- 
dom ripen their &eds in this 
Country, 

The Flowering Part of this Plant 
k order'd as an Ingredient in Venice 
Treacle, for which Purpofe it 
fhould he propagated in Phyfick- 
Cardens . And the Plant having an 
agreeable Scent, and being cafi y 
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cu ltivated , may merit a Place m 
the Borders of every good Garden, 
where it may be reduced to a re¬ 
gular Head, and w 3 appear very 
handfome. 

MATRICARIA; Feverfew. 

The Chambers are; 

It bath a fibrefe Boot: The Leaves 
are cenjssgated, and divided into ma¬ 
ny Segments: The Cssp ef the Flow¬ 
er is fipsamofe, and hemifphericnl: 
The Flowers grow m sue Umbel mpr 
on the Top of the Stalks , and the 
Bays of the Flower are for the mefi 
Part white. 

The Species are; 

x. Matricaria; vulgaris, vel fa- 

tiva. C. B. P . Common Feverfew. 

2. Matricaria ; vulgaris, vel fa- 

tiva, eamlibnsrm H.L. Com¬ 

mon Feverfew, with reddiih Stalks: 

j. Matricaria; vulgaris , vel 
fativa, fioribus audit bullatis . H. 4 
Common Feverfew, with naked 
Flowers. 

4. Matricaria; vulgaris , 
fativa , forum pttatis fifiulofis . B. L . 
Common Feverfew,'with the Pe¬ 
tals of the Flower quill’d or fiftu¬ 
lous. 

f. Matricaria; vulgaris , vel 
fativa , forum pttatis fifiulofis & 
brevmibm. H. L. Common Fe¬ 
verfew, with fhort fiftulous Pe¬ 
tals. 

6 . Matricaria; fore pinto. C. 
B.P. Double-flower'd Feverfew. 

7. Matricaria; flare plena , pe- 
talis fifiulofis • H. L. Feverfew, 
with Double fiftulous Flowers. 

8. Matricaria; fore plena, fe¬ 
talis marginalibus flams , difeoidibus 
fifiulofis . H. L. Double Feverfew, 
with the Petals round the Border 
plain, but thofe in the middle of 
the Flower fiftulous. 

9. Matricaria; foltis ehgatiffi- 
me crifpis , & fetalis flare fiftulojts. 
Tmtrn . Feverfew, with elegant 

curl'd 
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curl’d Leaves* and the Petals of the thei Haces * for aldw 1 they wmj 
Flowers fiftulou*. be propagated by parting their 

The firfl of thefe Species (which Roots either in Spring or Aatunn* 
is the Sort u£d in Medicine} is yet thefe feldom make fb good 
found wild upon Dunghills and un- Plants as thofe obtain’d from Seeds, 
cultivated Places in divers Parts of But the hath Sort feidosn produces 
Fnglund, but is cultivated in thofe any good Seeds* therefore that muft 
Gardens which propagate medicinal be propagated in this manner* or 
Plants to fupply the Markets. The by planting Cuttings in the Spring 
other Sorts are preferv'd in cu- or Summer Months* which win 
nous Bocasdck Gardens for Variety: take Root* and make good Plants. 
And theiixtfa, fcventh, and eighth MAUDLIN} vide Ageratum. 
Sorts deferve a Place in the Borders MAYS* Indian Wheat, 
of large Gardens* for the Beauty of The ChuruQers are $ 
their Flowers. The whole PUnt hut the Appear* 

Thde Plants ate propagated by new #f m Aeed: The Mde FUmrt 
their Seeds* which fhould be fown nr# produc'd* remote Difiunces frem 
in March, upon a Bed of light Barths the fruit m the feme tlunt, grem* 
and, when they are come up* they »/, fir the mefi urt, in u Spiku 
foould be tranfplanted out into Nor- upon the Top if the Stulk : Thu 
fery-beds, at about eight Inches Femule Firmer* are produced hem 
afunder, where they may remain the Wmgt of the Leuvts, mud mm 
till the Middle of Muy, when they furrotmded by thru $r four Lett**, 
may be taken up, with a Ball of uhich clojely udhere to the Fruit until 
Earth to their Roots* and planted it is ripe. 

Middle of large Borders* The Specie* are j 

where they will flower in July and i. Mays} grunts urn ms. Tburmi 
dbtgufii and* if the Autumn be fa- Common Indian Wheat, with yel- 
Vourable* will produce ripe Seeds lowGrains. 
the fame Year. But it is not ad- a. Mays \ grunts ulhiomtihnu 
vifeahlc to permit them to feed* Totem. Indian Wheat* with white 
which often weakens and decays Grains. 

the Roots * therefore when their 3 : . Mays ; grume ruhris. Tour*. 

Flowers are pafl* you fhould cut Indian Wheat, with red Grains, 
down their Stems, which will 4. Mays ; grunts vioUctis. Totemi 
caufo them to pu(h out frefh Heads* Indian Wheat* with Violet-colour’d 

whereby the Roots will be main- Grams. 

tain’d. y. Mays; minor, grunts luteu. 

When the different Varieties of Lefler Indian Wheat* with yellow 
thefe Plants are intermix'd with Flowers. 

other Plants of the lame Growth* 6 . Mays ; minor , grunit ruhris . 
they m ak e a handiome Appearance Lefler Indian Wheat, with red 
during their Seafon of Flowering, Grams. 

which commonly continues a full 7- Mays; minor, grunts violucob. 
Month, or more, and renders them Lefler Indian Wheat* with Violet* 
very valuable. But as their Roots colour'd Grains, 
feidosi abide more than two or There are fbme other Varieties 
three Years, fb frefh Plants fhould hi the Colour of the Grains of this 
be rais'd from Seeds, to fuppiy Plant* which arc chiefly occafion’d 

br 

1 
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by the interchanging of the Sarina 
of one Sort with that of another, 
whereby the Spikes are often of 
two or three different Colours, as 
it commonly happens when the 
feveral Colours are planted in the 
fime Spot of Ground. 

This Plant is feldom propagated 
in "England but as a Curiouty in 
fbme curious Gardens ; but in Ame¬ 
rica it is one of their greateft 
Supports, and is there cultivated 
with great Care, in the following 
manner: 

They dig the Ground well in the 
Spring, ana, after having dreft’d it 
well, they draw a Line acrofs the 
whole Width of the Piece intended 
to be planted $ then they raife little 
Hills of Earth at about three Feet 
Diftance, into each of which they 
plant two or three good Seeds, co¬ 
vering them about an Inch thick 
with Earth j then they move the 
Line four Feet farther, continuing 
to do the lame through the whole 
Spot of Ground, ib that the Rows 
may be four Feet afunder, and the 
Hills in the Rows at three Feet 
Diftance. Six Quarts of this Seed 
is generally allow'd to ah Acre of 
Ground, which, if the Soil be good, 
will commonly produce fifty Bufhels 
of Com. 

If, in the planting of this Corn, 

you obfcrve to put the Grains of 

any one Colour in a Field by itfclf, 
and no other colour’d Grain ftand 
near it, it will produce all of the 
fame Colour again, (as hath been 
affirm’d by feveral curious Pcrfons 
in that Country): but if you $hnt 
them in Rows of the different Co¬ 
lours alternately, they will inter¬ 
change, and produce a Mixture of 
all the Sorts in the fame Row, and 
frequently on one and the fame 
Spike. Nay, it is affirm'd, that 
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they will mix with each other at 
the Diftance of three or four Rods, 
provided there be no tall Fence or 
Building between to intercept ’em. 

There is nothing more obferv’d 
in the Culture or this Plant, bat 
only to keep it clean from Weeds, 
by frequently hoeing the Ground, 
and, when the Stems are advanc'd, 
to draw the Earth up in a Hill about 
each Plant* which, if done after 
a Shower of Rain, will greatly 
ftrengthen them, and preferve the 
Ground About their Roots moift % 
long Time. 

When the Corn is ripe, they cut 

off the Stems clofe to the Ground * 

and after having gather'd off the 
Spikes of Com, they fpread the 
Stalks to harden and dry, which 
they afterwards ufe for covering 
Sheds, &c. for which Purpofe it is 
very ufeftil to the Inhabitants of the 
warm Parts of America , is alfb for 
feeding their Cattle, while green, 
which is what they often ufe, when 
other Fodder is fcarce. 

But notwithftanding this Plant at 
prcfcnt is only cultivated as a Cu- 
riofity in Enland, yet it is probable 
it might be propagated with good 
Succefi, and become a Piece of 
good Husbandry in fuch Places 
where Beans will not fucceed, as 
particularly in light Tandy Lands, 
(where the Inhabitants are at a great 
Lois for hearty Food for their Cattle) 
upon which this Plant will fiicceed 
extremely well, and fupply the 
Want of Beans, perhaps better than 
anv other Plant. The fmall Sort is 
what I would recommend to be 
fbwn in England, which is what 
the Inhabitants of North-America 
cultivate* and this will perfect its 
Seeds in left than four Months from 
ibwing, as I have feveral times ex¬ 
perienc’d * and even in fome of 
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the xndft unfavourable Tears it has 
ripen’d in full four Months from 
£>wing. 

In cultivating this Plant, the 
Ground Ihould be well plough'd 
and drcfs’d, and the Rows of Com 
placed four or five Feet aftmder, 
and about two Feet afunder in the 
Rows» Co that with a fmall Breaft- 
plough the Ground may be often 
ftirr’d, whereby the Weeds will be 
intirely deftroy’d; which, if duly 
obferv’d while the Plants are young, 
there will be no occafion to repeat 
it, after they are got up to a Heights 
for then the Plants will prevent the 
Growth of Weeds, by overfhadow- 
iag the whole Ground, 

The beft Time to plant theft 
Seeds is in the Beginning of April, 
when the Weather is fettled j tor if 
it be town too ibon, the cold 
Mights and wet Weather often de¬ 
lta the Seeds; and if it be fbwn 
too late, and the Autumn ihould 
prove bad, it would not ripen 
well. 

The large Sort, when cultivated 
sis a Curiofity, ihould be ibwn upon 
a moderate Hot-bed in the Begin- 
ing of March s and in the Middle 
of April they ihould be carefully 
tranfplanted where they are to re¬ 
main i and if the Seafon proves 
favourable, the Seeds will ripen 
Very well: but without being thus 
early rais’d, this Sort feldom comes 
to much in this Country. 

MEADOW SAFFRON * vide 
Colchicum. 

MEDICA * Medick, #r La Lu¬ 
cerne. 

The CharaBers are $ 

It hath a fapiliowmom (or But* 
Urfy) Flower, out of whofe Empale* 
mm rifes the Fointal, which after¬ 
wards becomes an inserted Bod, fame* 
what tike a Bom's Bern , in which 
are lodg'd JCt dwj-Jhnp*d Seeds^ 
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The Species are; 

x. Mewca ; major ereBier, fieri* 
am f * fpmaftemibms» J. B. Greater 
Upright Medick or La Lucerne, with 
purpuih Flowers. 

a. Medic a 5 major, ereBber,fie* 
ribus, violateb. Towns. Greater Up¬ 
right Medick, or La lucerne, with 
Violct-coloui’d Flowers. 

$. Medica ; major, ertBior, fio* 
ribm Istteis • Teetnu Greater Up¬ 
right Medick, or La lucerne, with 
yellow Flowers. 

4 * Medica ; major, ereBier, fie* 

ribas ex violaceo & tiaeo mixtiu 
Tostm. Greater Upright Medick,or 
La Lucerne , with Violet and yellour 
Flowers mix’d. 

Theft Plants do not greatly dif* 
to from each other but in the Co¬ 
lour of thdr Flowers; tho* 2 think 
That with the Violet-colour’d Flow* 
er produces the largeft Leaves, and 
ftrongeft Shoots $ and That with 
the yellow Flowers, the fmalkft 
Leaves, and weakeft Shoots: & 
that the Violet-colour’d Flowering 
is the beft Sort to cultivate for 
Fodder. 

This Plant is fuppos’d to have 
been brought originally from Media, 
and from thence had its Name 
Medica: It fs by the Spaniards call’ll 
Alfafa j by the French, La lucerne » 
and Grande Trefie ; and by ieveral 
Botanick Writers it is call’d Hemem 
Burgundiacsim , i. c. Burgundian Hay. 
But there is little Room to doubt 
of this being the Medica of Virgil 
Colume Ja, Balladim , and other an¬ 
cient Writers of Husbandry, who 
have not been wanting to extol the 
Goodneft of this Fodder, and have 
given Dirt&ion for the Cultiva* 
t on of it in.thoft Countries where 
they liv’d. 

But notwithftanding it was So 
much commended by the Anticnts* 
and hath been cultivated to fo good 
Purpoft 
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Purpofcby our Neighbours id Prance 
and Switzerland tor many Yea 
it hath not as yet found Recep¬ 
tion in our Country, in any conii- 
derable Quantity ; Tho* it is evi¬ 
dent, it will fucceed as well in 
England as in either of the before- 
mentioifd Countries, being extreme 
hardy, and refilling the fevereft 
Cold of our Climate: Nay, I have 
had the Seeds which have happen'd 
to be fcatter'd upon the Ground in 
Autumn, come up and endure the 
Cold of a fevere Winter, and make 
very ftrong Plants. 

About the Year.idyo, the Seeds 
thereof were brought over from 
Trance, and Town in England: but 
whether for want of Skill in its 
Culture, whereby it did not fucceed, 
dr that People were fo fond of 
going on in their old beaten Road, 
as not to try the Experiment, whe¬ 
ther it would fucceed here or not, 
was the Occafion of its being in- 
tirely negleded in England , I can¬ 
not fay. However, 1 hope, before 
I quit this Article, to give fuch Di- 
re&ions for its Culture, as will en¬ 
courage the People of England to 
make farther Trial of this valuable 
Plant, which grows in the greateft 
Heat, and alio in very cold Coun¬ 
tries, with this Difference only, 
that in very hot Countries, fuch as 
the Spanijh Weft-Indies, &c. where 
it is the chief Fodder for their 
Cattle at this time, they cut it every 
Month, whereas in cold Countries 
it is feldom cut oftner than two or 
three times a Year. And it is very 
likely that this Plant will be of 
great Service to the Inhabitants of 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other 
hot Iflands in the Weft-Indies, where 
one of the greateft Things they 
want is Fodder for their Cattle; 
lince, by the Account given of this 
Plant by Eire Tuiilee it thrives ex- 
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ceediagly isi the Spamfh Wift-lmBesl 
particularly about Lima, where they 
cut it every Week, and bring it 
into the Market to fell, and is there 
the only Fodder cultivated. 

It is alfo very common in Isa* 
guedoc, Provence, and Dauphin*, 
and all over the Banks of the Rhone, 
where it produces abundantly, and 
may be mowed five or fix times in 
a Year. Horfes, Mules, Oxen, and 
other domeftick Cattle love it ex¬ 
ceedingly, but above all when it is 
green, if they are permitted to feed 
on it; and elpccially the Black 
Cattle, which will feed very kindly 
upon the dry’d Plant; the Excels 
or which is by many People thought 
to be very dangerous : But it is Sid 
to be exceeding good for Milch- 1 
Cattle, to promote their Quantity 
of Milk; and is alfo laid to agree 
with Horfes the belt of all, tho* 
Sheep, Goats, and moft other Cattle 
will feed upon it. 

The Directions , given by all thofo 
who have wrote of this Plant, arc; 
very imperied:, and, generally, fuch 
as if practis’d in this Country, will | 
be found intirely wrong; for moft 
of them order the mixing of this 
Seed with Oats or Barley, (as is 
practis’d for Clover) ; but in this 
Way it feldom comes up well, and 
if it does, it will draw up fo weak 
by growing amongft the Corn, as I 
not to be recover’d under a whole [ 
Year, if ever it can be brought to 
its ufual Strength again. 

Others have directed it to be 
fbwn upon a low, rich* mailt Soil, 
which is found to be the worft 
next to a Clay of any for this Plant ; 
in both which the Roots will rot 
in Winter, and in a Year or two 
the whole Crop will be deftfoyM. 

But the Soil in which this Plant j 
is found to fucceed beft in this 
Country, is « light* dry, loofe, fandy ( 
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Land, which fhould be well plough'd 
and dre&’d, and the Roots of all 
noxious Weeds, foch as Couch- 
grufs, &c. deftroyM, otherwifo thefe 
will overgrow the Plants while 
young, and prevent their Progrefs. 

The beft Time to fow the Seed 
is about the Beginning of April, 
when the Weather is fettled and 
fair; for if you fow it when the 
Ground is very wet* or in a rainy 
Scafoo, the Seeds will burft and 
come to nothing, (as is often the 
Cafe with fever? of the Legumi¬ 
nous Plants) therefore you fhould 
always obferve to fow it in a dry 
Seafbn ; and if there happens fome 
Rain in about a Week or ten Days 
after it is fown, the Plants will fbon 
appear above-ground. 

But the Method I would dire& 
for the lowing tl^efe Seeds, is as 
follows: After having harrow'd 
the Ground very fine, you fhould 
make a Drill quite acrofs the Ground 
about an Inch deep, into which 
the Seeds fhould be (batter'd very 
thin i then cover them over about 
half an Inch thick, or fome- 
what more with the Earth; then 
proceed to make another Drill 
about two Feet from the former, 
lowing the Seeds therein in the 
fame manner as before, and fo 
proceed through the whole Spot of 
Ground, allowing two Feet Di- 
ftance between Row and Row, and 
fcatter the Seeds very thin in the 
Drills. In this manner, an Acre of 
Land will require about fix Pounds 
of Seeds; for when it is fbwn 
thicker, if the Seed grows well, 
the Plants will be fo dole as to 
ipoil each other in a Year or two, 
the Heads of them growing to a 
oonfiderable Size, as will alfb the 
Roots, provided they have Room. 
I have meafur’d the Crown of one 
Roor, which was in my PolTeffi- 
Vox,. II. 
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on, eighteen Inches Diameter, from 
which I cut near four hundred 
Shoots at one time, which is an 
extraordinary Increafe, and thil up¬ 
on a poor, dry, gravelly Soil, which 
had not been dung'd for many 
Years, but the Root was at leaft 
ten Years old ; fb that if this Crop 
be well cultivated, it will continue 
many Years, and be equally as good 
as when it was firft fown, for the 
Roots do generally run down very 
deep in the Ground, provided the 
Soil be' dry; and dclm|ft they 
fhould meet a hard GraVd a Foot 
below the Surface, yet their Roots 
would penetrate it and make their 
Way downward, as I have experi¬ 
enc'd, having taken up fome of 
them which were above a Yard in 
Length, and had run above two 
Feet into a Rock of Gravel, which 
was fb hard as not to be loolen'd 
without Mattocks and Crows of 
Iron, and that with much Dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The Reafbn for dire&ing this 
Seed to be fbwn in Rows, is, that 
the Plants may have Room to 
grow; and for the better ftirring 
the Ground between them, to de- 
ftroy the Weeds, and encourage 
the Growth of the Plants, which 
may be very eafily effe&ed with 
a (mail Bread-Plough, juft after the 
cutting the Crop each time, which 
will caufe them to (hoot again in a 
very little time, and be much 
ftrongcr than in fuch Places where 
the Ground cannot be ftirred: But 
you can't pretend to ufe a Plough 
the firft Seafon araongft it, until 
the Plants have taken good Roqt 
in the Ground; therefore when 
they firft come up, the Ground 
between fhould be hoed: And if 
in doing of this you cut up the 
Plants where they are too thick, 
it will caufe the remaining to be 
I much 
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much ftronger. This Hoeing (hould Ground, and they will not cat ir 
be repeated two or three times too clofe, ib as to endanger the 
while the Plants are young, ac- Crown of the Roots. The Begin- 
cording as the Weeds are produc’d, ning of February, the Ground be- 
©blervHig always to do it in dry tween the Roots (hould be again 
Weather, that the Weeds may the ftirred with the Plough, to encou- 
better be deftroy’d, for if it be rage them to (hoot again; but iit. 
done in moift Weather, they will doing of this, you (hould be care- 
root and grow again. fol not to injure the Crown of the 

With this Management, the Roots, upon which the Buds are 

Plants will grow to the Height of at that time very turgid, and rea- 
two Feet or more by the Begin- dy to pu(h. With this Managc- 

ning of Augufi, when the Flowers ment (if the Soil be warm) by the 

will begin to appear; at which Beginning of March the Shoots 
time it mould be cut, obforving' to* will be five or fix Inches high* 
do it in a dry Scafon, and keep it when* if you are in want of Fod- 
often turn’d, that it may foon dry, der, you may feed it down till a 
and be carry’d off the Ground, for Week in April: After which it 
if it lie long upon the Roots, it ihould be fuficr’d to grow for a 
will prevent their {hooting again: Crop, which will be fit to cut the 
After the Crop is taken off, you Beginning of June ; when> you 
ihould ffir the Ground between fhould obierve to get it off the 
the Rows with a Bread-Plough, to Ground as foon as poflible, and dir 
kill the Weeds and loofen the £ur- the Ground again with the Plough, 
face, which will caufc the Plants which will forward the Plants 
to (hoot again in a fhort time, ib (hooting again, fo that by the 
that by the Beginning of Septem - Middle or latter End of July there 
her, there will be Shoots four or will be another Crop fit to cut, 
five Inches high; when you may which muft be managed as before: 
turn in Sheep upon it to feed it After which, it fhould be fed down 
down, for it will not be fit to cut again in Autumn, and as the Roots 
again the fame Scafon, nor (hould by this time will have taken deep 
the Shoots be fufier'd to remain Hold in the Ground, fo there will 
upon the Plants, which would de- be little Danger of hurting them, 
cay when the frofty Weather comes if you (hould turn in larger Cattle; 
on, and fall down upon the Crown but you mull always obfcrve not 
of the Roots, and prevent their to fuffer them to remain after the 
{hootingearly the fucccedingSpring. Roots have done (hooting, left they 
So that the bed Way is to feed (hould eat down the Crown of the 
it until November, wnen it will Roots below the Buds, which 
have doue (hooting for that Sea- would confiderably damage, if not 
fon: But it (hould not be fed by defixoy them, 
large Cattle the firft Year, bccaule In this manner you may conti- 
the Roots being young would be nuc conftantly to have two Crops 
in danger of being dedroy'd either to cut, and two Feedings upon 
by their trampling upon them, or this Plant; and in good Scafons 
their pulling them out of the there may be tfoec Crops cut, and 
Ground-: But Sheep will be of Ser- two Feedings, which will be z 
vice to the Roots by dunging ;hc great Improvement, Specially as 

this 
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tiiis Plant will grow upon dry bar¬ 
ren Soils, where Graft will come 
to little, and be of great Ufe in 
dry Summers when Grafs is often 
burnt up. And as it is an early 
Plant in the Spring fo it will be 
of great Service when Fodder falls 
fbort at that Seafon , when it will 
be fit to feed at lead a Month be¬ 
fore Grais or Clover j for I have 
had this Plant eight laches high 
by the tenth of March , at which 
time the Grais in the iatne Place 
has (carcely been one Inch high. 

That the Cold will not injure 
this Pl^nt, I am fully fttisfy’d, for 
in the*?ery cold Winter Anno 171$, 
I had (ome Roots of this Plant 
which were dug up in Oclobtr, 
and laid upon the Ground in the 
open Air till the Beginning of 
March i when I planted them a- 
gain, and they (hot out very vigo- 
roufly ioon after, nay even while 
r lay upon the Ground, they 
(truck out Fibres from the Under¬ 
lie of the Roots, and had begun 
to (boot green from the Crown of 
the Roots. But that Wet will de- 
ftroy the Roots, I am fully con¬ 
vinc'd, for I (ow'd a little of the 
Seed upon a moift Spot of Ground 
for a Trial, which came up very 
well, and flourifh'd exceedingly du¬ 
ring the Suramer-ieafon j but in 
Winter, when the great Rains fell, 
the Roots began to rot at Bottom, 
and before the Spring, were moft 
of them deftroy'd. 

The beft Places to procure the 
Seed from, are Switzerland, and 
the Northern Parts of Franco, which 
fucceed better with us than that 
which comes from a more South¬ 
ern Climate j But this Seed may 
be fav’d in England in great Plen¬ 
ty; in order to which, a fmall 
Quantity of the Plants (bould be 
iuf&r’d to grow uncut till the 
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Seeds are ripe; when it mud be cu£ 
and laid to dry in an open Bam 
where the Air may freely paft 
through, but the Seed muft be de¬ 
fended from the Wet, tor if it be 
expos’d thereto, it will (hoot while 
it remains in the Pod, whereby it 
will be (poll'd: When it is quite 
dry, it muft be thrafh’d out and 
cleans'd from the Husk, and pro* 
ierv’d in a dry Place till the Sea- 
fon for (owing it; And this Seed 
(av’d in England is much prefera¬ 
ble to any brought from Abroad, 
as I have (everal times experi¬ 
enc'd ; the Plants produc'd from it 
having been much ftronger than 
thole produc'd from French, UtU 
vetian, or Turkey Seeds, which 
were (own at the fame Time, 
and on the fame Soil and Situa¬ 
tion. 

I am inclinable to think, that 
the Rea(bn of this Plant not fuc- 
ceeding, when it has been (own in 
England . has either been occalion'd 
by the (owing it with Corn, with 
which it will by no means thrive; 
(for tho* the Plant be very hardy 
when grown pretty large, yet at 
its firft coming up, if it be incom¬ 
moded by any other Plants or 
Weeds, it lcldom does well j there* 
fore it fhould always be (own by 
itielf, and carefully clear’d from 
Weeds until it has Strength, after 
which it is not cafily deftroy'd:) 
Or perhaps People have (own it at 
a wrong Seafbn, or in wet Wea¬ 
ther, whereby the Seeds have rot¬ 
ted and never come up, which 
hath dticourag'd their attempting 
it again: But however the Suc- 
cefs has been. I dare aver, that if 
the Method of (owing and mana¬ 
ging of this Plant, which is hero 
laid down, be duly follow’d, it will 
be found to thrive as well as any 
other Sort of Fodder now cultiva- 
I a ted 
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ted in England, and will continue 
much longer; for if the Ground 
be duly ftirred between each Crop, 
and the iaft Crop fed, as hath been 
dire&ed, the Plants will continue 
In Vigour twenty Years or more 
without renewing, provided they 
are not permitted to feed, which 
will weaken the Roots more than 
four times cutting it would do. 

The Hay of this Plant fbould be 
kept in dole Barns, it being too 
tender to be kept in Reeks open 
to the Air as other Hav; but it 
will remain good, if well dr fd be¬ 
fore it be carr/d in, three Years. 
The People abroad reckon an Acre 
of this Fodder fufficient to keep 
three Horfes all the Year round. 

MEDICA COCHLEATA * Snafl- 
Trefbil. 

The CharaBers are; 

Theft Flatus differ from the for~ 
mer m the Fruit, which of theft 
Kinds art jhafd like a Snail* 

There are great Numbers of 
Sorts of this Plant which are prc- 
Im’d in Botanic k Gardens for Va¬ 
riety; but I (hall in this Place only 
mention two or three of the molt 
curious Sorts, which are cultiva¬ 
ted in Gardens for the Oddncfs of 
their Fruit. 

The Species are ,* 

i. Medica ; fisaellata.J.B . The 
Snail-Trefoil, commonly call'd in the 

Seed-Jhops Snails. 

%* Medica; orbiculata. J. B. 

Flat, round Snail-Trefoil. 

3. Medica; cochleata , fpmtfa , 
echinis magms t mr turoinatis, 
cum fphuslh refitxu. Bail Hift . 
Prickly cochkated MtsBck, with a 
large Head turbinated on every 
Side with refiex’d Spines, commonly 
call'd. Horns and Hedge-hog. 

4. Medica: marina* too. Icon. 
Sea Medick or Snail-Trefoil. 
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The two firft Sorts are common 
in the Englifh Gardens, their Seeds 
being frequently fold in the Seed- 
fhops in London $ but the third Sort 
is pretty rare at prefent in Eng¬ 
land. 

The three Sorts may be propa¬ 
gated by fowing their Seeds upon 
a warm dry Border the Beginning 
of April , obferving always to do it 
in dry Weather; for if the Ground 
be very wet, or there fbould hap¬ 
pen much Rain ibon after they 
are put into the Earth, it very of* 
ten burfb and deftroys the Seeds; 
but if fome gentle Showers fall a- 
bout a Week or ten Days after the 
Seeds are fown, it will bring up 
the Plants in a fhort Time after. 
When they are come up, they 
fbould be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds, and thinn’d out to about a 
Foot afonder or more (tor they 
muft remain where they were 
fown, foldom fuccceding when 
tranfplanted 5) and after this, they 
will require no farther Care licit 
only to keep them dear from 
Weeds; and in July they will 
flower, and their Fruit will ripen in 
a fhort Time after: When the Plant 
is in foil Beauty, the firft Sort, at 
a (mail Diftance, will appear as if 
it had a great Number of Snails 
upon it; and the third Sort, ha¬ 
ving large rough Heads, will make 
a very good Appearance: For which 
fingular Oddnefr, a good Garden 
fbould always have a few Plants 
of each Sort, efpccially fince they 
require very little Care to culdvate 
them. 

When the Fruit is full ripe, it 
fbould be gather’d and laid by in a 
dry Place for the Seeds, for if they 
are permitted to remain upon the 
Plants, and there fbould Rain hap¬ 
pen, the Seeds would fprout in the 
Heads, and be deftroy’d. 

The 
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The fourth Sort is a perennial 
Plant, which is prcferv’d by fuch 
Perfons as are very curious in col¬ 
lecting great Variety of odd Plants. 
This may be propagated by (ow¬ 
ing the Seeds, as the former, or 
by planting Cuttings during any of 
the Summer-Months, which if wa¬ 
ter'd and (haded, will take Root 
in a fhort Time) after which, 
they muft be planted in Pots fill'd 
with light fandy Earth, and fil¬ 
ter'd in Winter under a Hot-bed 
Frame, where they may have a 
great Share of free Air in mild 
Weather, and only require to be 
skreen’d from hard rroft. This 
Plant is preferv’d for the beautiful 
Whitenels of its Leaves, which 
when intermix’d with other low 
Plants, makes a pretty Variety. 
MEDICAGOj Moon-Trefoil. 

The Cbaraders are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whole EmPalement arifes the 
Fointal , which afterwards becomes a 
plain orbiculated Fruit , {hop'd fome- 
what like a Half-Moon*, sn which 
are contain'd Kidney-jhafd Seeds . 

The Species are 

x. Medicago) annua , trifolii fa¬ 
cie. Town. Annual Moon-Trefoil, 
with the Appearance of Trefoil. 

a. Medic ago ; Vainer aria facte , 

Hifpanica . Town . Spanifh Moon- 
Trefoil, with the Appearance of 

Vsdnoraria . 

3. Medicago j trifolia, frutefeens, 
incana . Town . Shrubby Thrce- 
leav’d hoary Moon-Trefoil, by ma¬ 
ny fuppos’a to be the true Cytifus 
of Virgil. 

The two firft Sorts are annual 
Plants, which are preferved in Bo- 
tanick Gardens for Variety, more 
than any lingular Beauty or Ufc: 
Thcfe may be propagated by Tow¬ 
ing their Seeds in the Beginning 
ot April, upon a Bed of light 
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Earth, in the Places where they 
are to remain; for they (eldom 
fucceed when they are tran(plant* 
cad i and when they come up, they 
(hould be clear’d from Weeds, and 
thinn'd to the Difiance of a Foot 
adtnder; after which, they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care, but only to 
keep them dear from Weeds, and 
in July they will flower, and their 
Seeds will be perfected in AugufL 
The Soed-veffels of tbefe Plants 
being (hap’d like Half-Moons, is 
the only remarkable Difference be¬ 
tween them and the Medica's. 

The third Sort grows to be n 
firoog Shrub, and will rife to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and 
may be reduc'd to a regular Head, 
when it will appear very beauti¬ 
ful : But it fbould not be cut too 
often, which would prevent its 
Flowerings for if the Shoots are 
permitted to grow without much 
Trimming, they will produce Flow¬ 
ers mod nuts of the Year, which, 
together with the Beauty of i 11 
Silver colour'd Leaves, renders it 
worthy of a Place in every good 
Garden. 

This Plant may be propagated 
by fowing the Seeds, either upon 
a moderate Hot-bed, or a warm 
Border of light Earth, in the Be¬ 
ginning of April*, and when the 
Plants come up, they (houkl be 
carefully clear’d from Weeds: But 
they (houkl remain undifturb'd, if 
(own in the common Ground, 
•till the April following ; but if on 
a Hot-bed, they (hould be trans¬ 
planted about Midjummer into 
Pots, placing them in the Shade 
until they have taken Root : After 
which, they may be remov'd into 
a Situation where they may be 
fereen'd from firong Winds, in 
which they may abide *till the 
Latter-end of Othbtr, when they 
1 3 muft 
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fiiuft be put into a Frame, in or- two in Shelter, left, by a very fe¬ 
tter to ftfelter 'em from hard Frofts; vere Winter (which fbmetimes hap- 
for thofe Plants which have teen pens in England) the Plants abroad 
brought up tenderly, will be liable Ihould be deftroy’d. 
to fuffer by hard Frofts, efpccially They may alfo be propagated 
while they are young. In April by Cuttings, which {hould be 
following thefe Plants may be fha- planted in April, upon a Bed of 
ken out of the Pots, and placed light Earth, and water’d and fha- 
into the full Ground where they ded until they have taken Root} 
•re defign’d to remain, which after which they may be expos’d 
(hould be in a light Soil, and a to the open Air, but they ihould 
warm Situation, in which they remain in the lame Bed till the 
will endure the Cold of our ordi* April following before they are 
nary Winters extremely well, and, tranfplanted ; by which Time they 
continue to produce Flowers moft will have made ftrong Roots, and 
part of the Year. may be remov’d then with Safety 

Thofe alfo which were Town in to the Places where they are to 
an open Border may be tranfplant- remain, obferving (as was before 
ed in the April following in the dire&ed) to water and (hade them 
fame Manner: But in doing of until they have taken Root: After 
this, you muft be careful to take which you may train them up 
km up with a Ball of Earth to with ftrait Stems, by fattening them 
their Roots, if poflible 5 as alfo to to Sticks, otherwife they are apt 
water and fhade ’em until they to grow crooked and irregular; 
have taken Root j after which, and when you have got their Stems 
they will rcauire little more Care to the Height you defign them, 
than to keep’em clear from Weeds, they may then be reduc'd to glo- 
ind to prune their Heads once a bular Heads, and with pruning 
Year, i. e. About the Beginning of their irregular Shoots every Year, 
July, in order to reduce them to they may be kept in very 
a regulir Figure: But you fhould Order. 

never prune them early in the This Plant grows in great Plen- 
Spring, nor late in the Autumn ; ty in the Kingdom of Naples , 
for if Froft fhould happen foon af- where the Goats feed upon it, 
ter they arc pruned, it will deftroy with whofe Milk the Inhabitants 
the tender Branches, and, many make great Quantities of Cheefe: 
times, the whole Plant is loft It alfo grows in the Iflands of the 
thereby. Archipelago , where the Turks ufe 

Thefe Plants have been conftant- the Wood of thefe Shrubs to make 
ly preferv’d in the Green-houfe, Handles to their Sabres; and the 
iuppofmg ’em «ry tender: But I talogers of Vatmos make their Beds 
have had large Plants of this Kind, of this Wood, 
which have remain’d in the open This is, as hath been before ob- 
Air in a warm Situation many ferv’d, by many 1 People fuppos’d to 
Years without any Cover, and be the Cytifus of Virgil y Columella , 
have been much ftronger, and and the old Writers in Husbandry, 
flower’d better, than thole which which they mention as an extra- 
Were houfed; Though, indeed, it ordinary Plant, and worthy ot Cul- 
Wili be proper to keep a Plant or tiyatioa fpr Fodder} from whence 
4 . fiycral 
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fivenl Ferfoas have recommended 
it as worth oar Care in England. 
Bat however ufcfol this Plant* may 
be in Crete, Sicily, Naples, or thole 
warmer Countries, yet I am per- 
fiiadcd k will never thrive in Tng- 
Jand, fo as to be of any real Ad¬ 
vantage for that Purpoie; for in 
ievere Froft it is very lubje& to 
be deftroy*d, or at lcaft fb much 
damag’d as not to recover its for¬ 
mer Verdure before the Middle or 
latter End of May-, and the Shoots 
which are produc’d. Will not bear 
cutting above once in a Summer, 
and then will not be of any confi- 
'derahle Length, and the Stems 
growing very woody, will render 
the catting of it very troublelbmc: 
So that upon the Whole, it can 
never anfwer the Trouble and Ex¬ 
pence in cultivating it, nor is it 
worth the Trial, fince we have fo 
many other Plants preferable to it ; 
though in hot, dry, rocky Coun¬ 
tries, where few other Plants will 
-thrive, this may be cultivated to 
great Advantage, fince in luch Si¬ 
tuations this Plant will live many 
Years, and thrive very well. 

But however unfit this may be 
for inch Ufcs in England, yet for 
the Beauty of its hoary Leaves, 
which will abide all the Year, to¬ 
gether with its long Continuance 
in Flower, it deferves a Place in 
.every good Garden, where being 
" intermix’d with Shrubs of the 
lame Growth, it makes a very a- 
grecable Variety. 

MEDLAR *, vide Mefpilus. 

JdELAMPYRUM; Cow-Wheat. 

The Chambers are; 

The Leaves grow oppofite by Fairs : 
The Flower eonfifts of one Leaf, I $ of 
an anomolem perforated Figure, and 
divided into two Lips ,* the uppermoft of 
winch has a Spur , but the under 


me is entire; The Fruit is retmd, 
and divided into two Cells, containing 
Seeds refemblmg Grains if Wheat. 

The Spedes are,* 

I. MeLAMFTKUIM luttUm, UtU 
folium . C. E. P. Yellow brood- 
leav’d Cow-Wheat. 

a. Mel amp y sum; luteum, angu- 
JHfblium . C. B. P. Narrow-leav’d 
Yellow Cow-Wheat. 

3. Melampyrum; CemA fmrpu* 
rafeente. C B. P. Cow-Wheat, with 
purplilh Tops. 

The two firft Sorts are very 

common in Woods and Ihady Pla¬ 
ces, growing near the Foot of 
Trees in divers Parts of England, 
and are never cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens. 

The third Sort is very rarely 
found wild in England', but, in 
Weft-Friefland and Anders it grows 
very plentifully among the Corn, 
and Clufms ays, it Ipoiis their 
Bread, making it dark, and that 
thole who cat of it, us’d lie be 
troubled with Heavineis of the 
Head, in the lame manner as if 
they had eaten Darnel or Cecktet 
but Mr. Bay lays. He has cat of 
this Bread very often, but could 
never perceive that it gave wp 
dilagreeable Tafte, or that it was 
accounted unwbolfome by the 
Country People, who n ever endea¬ 
vour to leparate it from the Corns 
and Tabemementmms declares. He 
has often eaten it without any 
Harm, and lays, it makes a Tory 
plealant Bread. It is a defreious 
Food for Cattle, particularly for 
fattening of Oxen and Caws 2 For 
which Purpoie it may be cultiva¬ 
ted in the fame manner as hath 
been dire&ed for the Fagopyrum or 
Buck-Wheat; It loves a light fin- 
dy Soil, 

MELIANTHUSi Honey-Flower. 
1 4 The 
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The Characters are; 

& hath a perennial Root, mi the 
appearance cf a Shrub; The Leaves 
are like thofe ef Burnet ; The Cup cf 
the fiercer is divided into feveral 
Tarts z The flower conffis of four 
Leaves, and is cf an anomalous TL 
gnrez The Petals (or Leaves) are 
plac'd fometimes in the Shape ef a 
Tan, and at other times are of a co¬ 
nical figure: The Ovary becomes a 
Trust refembling a Bladder four cor¬ 
ner'd, divided into four Cells, and 
pregnant with toundijh Seeds . 

The Species are ; 

i. Melianthus; Africanus. H. 
X. The large Honey-flower, vul¬ 
garly call'd. The Locus or Wild 

Honey. 

a. Meltanthus; Africanus , mi¬ 
nor, feetidus . Com. Bar . The (mai¬ 
ler (linking Honey-flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pret¬ 
ty common in many jE nglijh Gar¬ 
dens, where it is preferv'd as a 
Curiofity. This produces large 
Spikes of Chocolate-colour’d flow¬ 
ers in May, in each of which is 
contain’d a large Quantity of a black 
fweet Liquor, from whence it is 
fup pos’d u> derive its Name. 

This Plant was formerly pre¬ 
ferv’d in Green-houfes as a tender 
Exotick; but, if planted in a dry 
Soil, and a warm Situation, will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well; and if, in a fe- 
verc Frofl, the Tops of them (hould 
be deftroyed, yet the Roots will 
abide, and put forth again the fuc- 
cecding Spring, fo that there is rto 
great Danger of lofing it; and the 
Plants which grow in the open 
Air, do always flower much bet¬ 
ter than thoic which arc preferv’d 
in the Greenhoufe, as being lcfe 
drawH, which often prevents their 
producing any Flowers. 
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This Plant may be propagated 
by taking off its Suckers or Side- 
(hoots any Time from March to 
September, obferving to chufe fuck 
as arc fumiih’d with Fibres; and 
after they are planted, you muft 
water, and (hade them, until they 
have taken Root, after which they 
will require no farther Care but to 
keep them clear from Weeds: 
They may alfo be propagated by 
planting Cuttings, during any of 
the Summer Months; Which, if 
water'd and (haded, will take Root 
very well, and may afterwards be 
tranfplanted where they are dc- 
fign’d to remain. 

The fecond Sort is lefs common 
than the former, and only to be 
found in (ome curious Collections of 
Plants, tho’ it feems to be equally 
as hardy as the former. This pro¬ 
duces lefler Spikes of Flowers, but 
they are much more beautiful than 
the former, their Flowers having 
a Mixture of Red, Green ami Yel¬ 
low. This produces its Flowers 
in May, and fometimes perfe&s 
its Seeds with us^ by which it 
may be propagated: And the Plants 
obtain’d from fuch Seeds, would 
be tardier than thofe which come 
from Abroad, or are rais’d from Slips. 
This may be propagated in the 
fame Manner as the former, and 
requires much the (ame Culture, 
though it is commonly preferv’d 
in the Green-houfe; but I have 
feen Plants of this Kind which 
were growing in the Gardens of 
Charles du Bois, E% at Mitcham 
in Surrey , under a warm Wall, 
which produc’d a greater Quantity 
of Flowers, and ripened their Seeds 
better than any of thole Plants 
which were preferv’d in the Green¬ 
houfe. This Sort commonly grows 
to a greater Height than the for¬ 
mer, 
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ner, and its Branches become more 
woody. 

MELILOTUS i Melilot. 

The CharaBers arcs 

It hath a paptiknaceous Flower i 
cut ef whofe Empalemm erifes the 
Peiutal, which afterwards becomes a 
staked Capfule , that is net hid in 
the Empalement (as in Trefoil) preg¬ 
nant with one or two rotmdi/h Seeds: 
To thefe Setts may be added, the 
Leaves grew by Threes on the Foot- 
flalks, and the Flowers are frodufd 
in a Spike, 

The Species are; 

f. Melilotus s efiemarum, Ger¬ 
mania, C, s, JP. Common Me¬ 
lilot. 

2. Melilotus } Jruttcefa, Candi¬ 
da , major, Mer, Hijt . Shrubby Me¬ 
lilot, with a white Flower. 

$. Melilotuss major, ederata , 
violates, Mor Hift . Greater fweet- 
feented Melilot, with a Violet-co¬ 
lour’d Flower, commonly calN Sweet 
Trefoil, or Lotus Urbana. 

There are feveral Species of this 
Plant, which are prefcrv’d in curi¬ 
ous Botanick Gardens for Variety s 
but as they are Plants of little 
Beauty or Ufe, fo I (hall pafs them 
over without naming. The firft 
Sort here mention’d, is that ufed 
to make the Melilot Plaifter: This 
is found wild in feveral Parts of 
England, but is generally cultivated 
in fome Gardens near London, from 
whence the Markets are fupply’d 
with it. The fecond Sort is by 
ibme fuppos’d to be only a Varie¬ 
ty of the firft, differing in the Co¬ 
lour of its Flowers § but this is a 
Miftake, for the whole Plant has a 
very different Appearance, the 
Leaves being narrower, the Stalks 
much taller, nor has it near fo 
ftrong a Scent. The third Sort is 
fometimes ufed in Medicine, but 
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is rarely cultivated except in Bota¬ 
nick Gardens. 

Thefe may be all cultivated by 
lowing their Seeds in March, udoq 
a Bed of light Earths aod when 
the Plants are come up, they (Would 
either be tranfolanted out, or hoed, 
fo as to leave ’em eight or ten In¬ 
ches Blunder (efpcaaliy the two 
firft Sorts, which will abide two 
or three Years, and grow very 
large) obferving to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and th? Amgmfo 
following they will flower \ when 
they may be cut for Ufe, which 
will caufe them to pufh out new 
Shoots, whereby the Roots will 
be maintain’d through the Winter, 
and flower in May or the Begin¬ 
ning of Juno the (uccceding Year. 
The cutting off the Shoots when 
the Plant is in flower, will main* 
tain the Roots much longer than 
if they were permitted to (hind 
till the Seeds are ripe, fo that thofe 
Roots you intend for Seeds, muff 
not be depended on to (land very 
long. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, 
which may be fbwn as the two 
former, but fhould not be trans¬ 
planted, but rather hoed out to 
the Difiance of five or fix Inches, 
and permitted to remain in the 
feme Place, obfervingto keep them 
clear from Weeds, and they will 
flower in Juno, and their Seeds 
will be ripe in Auguft. 

MELISSA } Baulm. 

The Characters are ; 

It is a verticillate Plant, with a 
labiated Flower , conflling ef one 
Leaf, whofo Upper-lip is roundi/h, 
upright, and divided into two s but 
the Under-tip is Cut into three Parts : 
Out of the Flower-cup rifis the Poin- 
tal, which is attended , as it were, 
with four Embryo's: theft after¬ 
wards 
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wards Htm U fo many Seeds, which 
wre roundsfh, and inclos’d in the 
flower-cup. To theft Notes may be 
sided, the flowers ore produc'd from 
the Wings of the Leones, but ore 
sot wheeled quite round the Stalks, 
The Species ares 

I. Melissa; herttnfis, C. B. P. 
Carden-Baulm. 

%. Meussa; bortenps, fbliis ex 
iuteo variegatis • Garden Baulin, 
with yellow variegated Leaves. 

p Melissa; Bomana, molliter 
terfuta, tfr graveolens. H. R. Par. 
Stinking Roman Baulin, with foft- 
m hairy Leaves. 

There are fome other Species of 
this Plant which are preferv'd in 
curious Gardens for Variety; but 
as they are never cultivated for 
Ufc, jfb I (hall pafs them by with* 
out naming. 

The foft of thefe Sorts is culti¬ 
vated in Gardens for Medicinal and 
Culinary Ufe: This is propagated 
by parting the Roots, either in 

3 rhf or Autumn, planting the 
ips at about eight or ten Inches 
Diftance, in Beds about four Feet 
wide, leaving a Path two Feet be* 
tween the Beds, for the Conveni- 
eccy of cleaning, watering, and 
cutting the Plants. 

When they are fir ft planted, if 
the Seafcn proves dry, you mu ft 
carefully water them until they have 
taken Root, otherwise they will 
be fubje& to decay, but after¬ 
wards they will require no farther 
Care, but only to keep them clear 
from Weeds. Thefe Plants Should 
be tranfplaated and parted every 
other Year, otherwife their Roots 
will grow fe large as to injure each 
other, and for want of Room will 
rot and decay. 

The variegated Sort makes a ve¬ 
ry pretty Appearance in the Spring 
Seaios, while the Leaves are young, 
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but afterwards their Beauty goes 
off; however, a few Plants of this 
Sort may be planted in large Bor¬ 
ders for Variety; 

The third Sort is a Plant of no 
great Beauty or Ufe, but is pre¬ 
serv'd in feveral curious Gardens 
for Variety. This is fomewhat 
tender, and fhould have a dry Soil 
and a warm Situation, otherwife 
it is fbmetimes deftroy’d in fevere 
Frofts. 

The two firft Sorts will grow 
in almoft any Soil or Situations 

but the ftrip’d Sort fhould not 
have a rank Soil, *which would 

caufeit to grow vigoroufly, where¬ 
by the Beauty or its variegated 

Leaves foon goes off. 

MELISSA TURCICA; vide 
Moldavica. 1 

MELO; A Melon. 

The CharaHers are ; 

The flower confifls of one dfc 
which is of the expanded Bell-fhapa, 
cut into feveral Segments , and ex¬ 
actly like thofe of the Cucumbers 
Some of theft flowers are barren » 
not adhering to the Embryo ; others 
are fruitful , growing upon the Em¬ 
bryo, which is afterwards changed 
into a fruit, for the meft part of an 
Qval-Jhape, fmooth or wrinkled, and 
divided into three femtnal Apart¬ 
ments, which feem to be cut into 
two Parts, and contain many oblong 
Seeds . 

The Species are; 

i. Melo ; vulgaris . C. B. P. Com¬ 
mon Musk Melon . 

a. Melg; rotundas, parvus . C . 
J, P. Small round Musk Melon, 
commonly calVd, The Portugal or 
Pocket Melon. 

3. Melo; reticulatus. J.B. Net¬ 
ted or wrought Melon . 

4. Melo; magnus, corticevirente, 
femine parvo . J, B. Greater Musk 

Melon, 
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Melon, with a finooth green Skin* 
and a fmall Seed. 

f. Melo; Hifpamcm , cortitt Mi- 
fa, mtms ruhente . White Spanilh 
Melon ; vulg6. 

6. Melo j tort ice Uvt, intus vt- 
rente. The Green flelh’d Melons 
vulgA. 

There are feveral other Varie¬ 
ties of Melons which are annually 
brought into England } but as ma¬ 
ny of them are only accidental Va¬ 
riations, and feldom continue to 
produce the fame Kinds from Seed 
again, fb it would be to little Pur- 
pofc to enumerate them in this 
Place/ 

As there is not any Plant culti¬ 
vated in the Kitchen-Garden, which 
the Gardeners near London have a 
greater Ambition to produce early 
and in Plenty; fo there is a great 
Number of Methods now practis'd 
in the railing and dreiTing of the 
Vines, in order to obtain them in 
greater Perfection: But to enume¬ 
rate them all in this Place, would 
greatly exceed my intended Bounds, 
therefore I (hall only fet down the 
plain and cafy Method, whereby a 
rerfon may depend on having a 
good Crop of Melons whenever the 
Seafbn is tolerably good for them, 
provided the Seed £ good, and the 
Directions duly follow’d. 

And firft, as to the Choice of Seed: 
In this you mud be careful, becauft 
the whole Succefs of your Labour 
and Expence depends upon it. You 
fhould annually (if poflibiej exchange 
^our Seeds, and not continue to 
fave and fow the fame for feveral 
Years in the fame Ground, for they 
will certainly degenerate in two or 
three Years, and from being extra¬ 
ordinary good Sorts, will become 
very bad ; therefore you fhould 
purchafe fbme good Melons from 
iome Gardens at a great Diftance 
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from you ; which Seed (provided 
the Fruit was well-taftcd, high- 
colour’d, and of a firm Nature) 
fhould be carefully prcftrvM two or 
three Years before it be fown» 
when it will not be fb fubjcCfc to 
produce firong luxuriant Vines, but 
will be more productive of Fruit* 
(for as I have obftrv'd, that bp 
keeping theft Seeds, they annually 
loft of their Weight; fb it is cer¬ 
tain, that the watery Parts do firft 
evaporate; and theft are what pro¬ 
mote Luxuriancy in all Plants* 
therefore the more of theft are loft 
by keeping, fa. the more fruitful 
will the Plants be): but it mud be 
obferv’d, that although theft Seeds 
will retain their growing Quality 
for eight or ten Years, yet they are 
not near fb good at that Age (what¬ 
ever may have been laid to the 
contrary); for the Plants produc’d 
from fuch Seeds are generally too 
weak to produce Fruit of any con- 
fid crablc Size, and Seed of three or 
four Years old is by the bed Judges 
always preferr’d. 

But if you cannot obtain Seeds of 
that Age, and are oblig’d to fow 
new ones, then you fhould cither 
carry it in your Breeches Pocket* 
where it may be kept warm, or 
plac’d at a proper Difiance from s 
Fire two Months before it be fowa* 
by which means the watry Parts 
will be carry’d ofF, and the Seed 

C e equally as good as if it had 
kept two or three Years, as 
hath been experienc'd by feveral 
curious Perfons. 

There are commonly great Quan¬ 
tities of Melon Seed brought into 
England annually as great Curiofi- 
ties, which often tempts the Gar¬ 
deners to fow it, expe&ing fbme* 
thing very cxtrgprdinary from it} 
but it feldom happens that it ever 
proves good* therefore great Care 

fhould 
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ihould be taken to know from 
whence it comes $ by which may 
be gather'd how proper it is for our 
Climate, and alio iome judgment 
made of the Goodnefs of the Sorts; 
For thoie Melons which are pro¬ 
duc'd in the Weft-Indies, are gene¬ 
rally very large, and being brought 
from a very hot Country, ieldom 
come to any thing in England j and 
thoie Seeds which come from Spain, 
Italy, or the Levant, are feldora 
good for much, the Gardeners in 
thoie Countries being very careleis 
in iavmg their Seeds: But the beft 
Country to procure Melon Seeds 
from, is Languedoc in the South of 
Trance, where the Gardeners emu¬ 
late each other in producing the 
fineft Melons, and the Seeds brought 
from thence are much preferSle 
to any lav’d in England, and do 
fricceed better than thoie brought 
from moil other Countries. 

Having thus largely treated of 
the Choice of Seeds, I ihall now 
proceed to the Method and Times 
of lowing them j which, according 
to the common Pradice of the Gar¬ 
deners near London, is at two Sea- 
Ions, viz.* The firft, (which is for 
the early Crop, to be planted under 
Frames) in the latter End of Ja¬ 
nuary, or the Beginning of February $ 
tho’ indeed there are iome who, 
endeavouring to produce early Fruit, 
iow their Seeds in December, but 
then there muft be a great Expencc 
and Care, otherwiie they will come 
to nothing : So that the moll 
certain Seaion is that before-men- 
tion'd ; for if by great Care the 
Plants which are rais'd iboner are 

f referv’d in Health, yet when the 
ruit firft appears, if the Beds are 
not in good Temper for Heat, and 
great Care be not*taken in giving 
them a juft Proportion of Air, the 
Fruit will fell off and come to no- 
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thing- The fecond Seaion for low¬ 
ing this Seed (which is for Bell or 
Hand-Glafles) is about the Beginning 
of March, or a little later, accord¬ 
ing to the Earlineis or Latenels of 
the Seaion ,* and is the general Crop 
of Melons which are commonly 
ripe its July or Augtsft : But I 
(hall firft begin with Directions ^ 
for Railing and Managing the early < 
Crop for Frames, 

About ieven or eight Days before 
you intend to low the Seeds, you 
muft prepare a Parcel of new Horfc- 
Dung from the Stable, which ihould 
be caft up (together with the Lit¬ 
ter) into a round Heap, mixing 
therewith a few Sea-Goal Aihes, 
which will help to preferve the i 
Heat of the Dung. After it has 
Iain in the Heap a Week, it will 
have acquir’d Heat enough for the 
Purpofe: You muft therefore dig a - 
Trench the Length and Width "of 
the Frame you intend for the Bed, 
and about a Foot deep, (provided 
the Ground be dry; but if it 
wet, the Trench Ihould not lie 
above three or four Inches deep)} 
into this Trench you muft lay the 
Dung, obierving to (hake and work 
it well with the Fork, io that every 
Part of it may be equally ftirrYl, 
whereby it will fettle all alike* and 
it ihould be beaten down with the 
Fork, to prevent the Heat from 
going off too foon : This Dung 
ihould be laid three Feet thick * and 
after having made it exadfcly level 
on the Top, you ihould lay fome 
fine light Earth thereon, about 
three Inches thick, on which the 
Seeds ihould be fown two Days 
after the Bed is made, covering it 
about half an Inch with the lame 
light Earth. If after the Seed be 
ibwn, the Bed ihould prove very 
hot, you muft raifc the Light with 
a Stone about an Inch high} which 

will 
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\fr 01 make Way for the Steam of 
the Bed to pa& off s But if it 
ihould prove cool, you muft lay 
iome Litter about the Sides, and 
cover the GUfs well with Mats or 
Straw every Night, and in bad 
Weather, which will loon bring it 
to a Heat. In about five Days 
after the Seed is {own, the Plants 
will appear above-ground j when 
you muff carefully give them Air, 
to prevent their bang fuffocated by 
the Steam of the Bed, as alio turn 
the Glafi every Day, when the 
Weather is fair, to dry off the 
Damp which fettles upon the Glafs; 
and if the Weather ihould not ad¬ 
mit of the Glais lying the wrong 
Side upwards to dry, then you 
muff only turn it, and wipe off all 
the Moiffure with a woollen Cloth, 
and turn the Glafs again; for if the 
Moiffure, which is collected upon 
the Underiide of the Glafs, be fiif- 
fer’d to fall upon the Plants, it will 
occaffon their changing yellow, and 
caufe them to be very weak; for 
fills proceeds from the Steam of 
the Dung and Earth, and the Per¬ 
foration of the Plants, which be* 
ing confin’d and mix’d together, 
becomes of a rancid Nature, and 
fb proves deftru&ive to whatever 
Plants it lodges upon, or that im¬ 
bibe any Part of it. 

You ihould alio, fb foon as the 
Plants appear, caff up a freih Heap 
of new Dung, as before > and after 
having lain in the Heap about fix 
Days, you may make a new Bed in 
the Manner before dire&ed, cover¬ 
ing the Dung three Inches thick 
with good freih light Earth ; then 
put on the Frame and Glaffes, and 
let it remain two or three Days 
for the great Heat to pafs off before 
you fet the Plants therein, that the 
Bed may be of a moderate Temper, 
otherwife the Roots of the. Plants 
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wiU burn ; When you find your 
Bed of a proper Temper for Heat, 
which you may eafily know, by 
drafting your Finger down in the 
Earth, letting it remain a final] 
Time, and if you feel no violent 
Heat, then you may be fure there 
will be no Danger of injuring them 
thereby: Therefore you ihould take 
up the Plants carefully out of the 
Seed-bed, (railing them with your 
Finger, that the Roots may not be 
injur'd) and prick them into the 
new Bed, about three Inches Di- 
ftance each 'Way, covering the 
Glaffes with Mats, if the Sun ihould 
be warm, till they have taken Root, 
after which you muft be very care¬ 
ful to give them Air in Proportion 
to the Heat of the Bed, otherwife 
they will draw up very weak, and 
change yellow: You muff abb, as 
the Stems of the Plants advance in 
Height, put in fbme dry freih Earth 
between them, to earth the Shanks, 
which will greatly inercafe their 
Strength l and be very careful to 
wipe the Moiffure off from the 
Glaffes, as was before dire&ed, for 
the Reafbns already laid down; and 
proportion your Covering of Mats 
every Night to the Heat of the 
Bed. 

In about a Fortnight after the 
Plants are prick’d out, they will 
begin to (hew the third for what, 
in the Gardeners Language, is call'd 
the rough; Leaf * at which time 
you muff be provided with a frefh 
Parcel of new Dung in Proportion 
to the Quantity of Holes you in¬ 
tend to plant, allowing a full Load 
(which commonly contains four¬ 
teen good Wheel-barrows,) to each 
Hole; When the Dung has lain in 
the Heaps iix or eight Days, you 
muft dig out a Trench in Propor¬ 
tion to the Length and Breadth of 
your Frames, and about a Foot: 

deep. 
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deep, if the Soil be dry, but if wet, 
four or five Inches will be fiifficknt: 
Then wheel the Dung therein, ob- 
faviflg to (hake and work it equally 
in every Part of the Bed, that the 
Heat may be equal i and after having 
laid it even and level, you fhould 
lay on the Earth fobferving to break 
it very fine) about three Inches thick, 
laying it exa&ly even; then put On 
the Frames, and in the Middle of 
each Light, where the Plants are to 
be planted, you (hould put a good 
Basket full of frefti, light, rich Earth, 
railing it into a little Hill; then 
cover the Beds with the Glafles, 
letting it remain two or three Days, 
dll you percrive it is of a proper 
Temper for Heat; when you muft 
take the Plants carefully out of the 
former Bed, and after having leveled 
the Hills in the Middle of each Glaft 
on the Top, and made it a little 
hollow, to contain a fmall Quantity 
of Water, you (hould fet two ftrong 
Plants into each, obferving to give 
them a little Water if the Earth be 
dry, as alfo to (hade them from the 
Sun until they have taken Root; 
after which you muft be careful to 

f ive them Air, according to the 
roportion of the Heat of the Bed, 
as alio to turn the Glafles to dry 
them ; And when the Plants have 
put out the fourth Leaf, (which is 
what the Gardeners term having 
two Joints) you fhould pinch off 
the extreme Part of the Shoot, in 
order to force out lateral Branches 
or Runners $ which when they 
have produc’d about fix Inches long, 
(hould be regularly plac’d in the 
manner they are defign’d to remain* 
for thefe Shoots ought never to be 
difplac’d, or the Leaves bruis'd with 
the Hand, which is very injurious 
to them; therefore you fhould con- 
ftantly keep them clear from Weeds, 
and as the Shoots are produc'd, lay 
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them in their true Order fb as not 
to croft or entangle with each other, 
but by no means (hould you flop 
them, as is too often pra£Hs'd, 
which occafions their putting forth 
a greater Number of Shoots, but 
then they are the weaker, and fo 
there is a Confufion of Vine, but 
thofe not ftrong enough to produce 
any confiderable Fruit, nor will the 
firft Melons, which appear upon 
fuch Vines, remain, but, on the 
contrary, fell away, and come to 
nothing. 

Thefe Plants fhould be often re- 

frefh'd with Water, but you muft 

be careful not to give them too 
much ; and when the Vines hare 
grown off from the little Hill upon 
which they were planted, you 
(hould water them gently all over 
their Leaves, which will greatly 
refrefh them, but you (hould be 
careful not to do this in the Heat 
of the Day, left the Sun, by im¬ 
mediately exhaufting the Moifture, 
(hould fcorch the Leaves of the 
Plants * nor fhould it be done late 
m the Evening, for the Glafles 
being then put down clofe, and 
cover'd with Mats qr Straw, the 
Moifture which always arifes after 
fuch Waterings, where there is a 
Warmth in the Beds, being pent in, 
will become rancid, and mixing 
with the Air, will occafion its being 
' hurtful to the Plants, therefore the 
beft Time is about feven or eight of 
the Clock in the Morning, accord¬ 
ing to the Seafon of the Year; and 
when you find the Sun fhines hot 
upon the Glafles, you fhould raife 
them, to let the Steam pafs off, 
and in the Middle of the Day, in 
very hot Weather, the Glafles fhould 
be (haded with Mats or Straw, 
which will prevent their fcorch- 
ing, and preferve a gentle Moi- 
ftqre in the Bed, which is abfo- 

lutely 

. 
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htely neceflary for the Growth of tribute to the making them krge 
Plants* and ili-tafted, which fliould always 

When your Fruit begins to ap- be avoided, for a middle-fiz'd well- 
pear, you will at the umc Time tailed Fruit is far preferable to the 
perceive a great Number of Male moft monftrous, watery, green, ill- 
Flowers (which the Gardeners call tailed Molom that was ever p ro ■ 
falfe Bloilbms, and are eafily diftin- duced. 

guifh'd from the fruitful ones, by When the Fruit begins to ripen* 
their being produc'd upon a Header (which you may know by the 
Pedicle, whereas the fruitful one* changing its Colour, and emitting 
are always fatten'd to the Top of an Odour when clofely lindl'd to) 
the young Fruitj : Thcfe are by you ihould turn it every Day, that 
many Per ions carefully pick'd oft, every Side of the MtUm may be 
as fuppoiing'that they weaken the expos'd to the Sun, that it may be 
Plants, and are injurious to the equally ripen'd on all Sides: Aad 
young Fruit; but this is a very if you intend to eat it foon after 
great Miftake, (as I have more than -it is gather'd, you fhould let it re- 
once experienc'd,) for they are ab- main upon the Vines until it changet 
folutely neceflary to impregnate the pretty yellow, and the Stalks fcctn 
Ovary of the fruitful Flower : to feparate from the Fruits then 
Which when done, the Fruit will you fhould cut it off in the Mora* 
loon fwell and grow large > but if ing before the Sun is too hot, ob- 
this be obflru&ed, they feldom come ferving to* preferve two Inches of 
to any thing, but on the contrary, the Stalk to the Fruit, otherwiie it 
change yellow, and fall ott: There- will lofe of its Richnefs: But when 
tore I would caution every one the Fruit is to be lent to any Di- 
againft the nice pruning of Melons, fiance, fo that it will be two or 
in which they are lb liable to com- three Days before it is eaten, then 
unit Mtftakes* whereas on the con- you mufl obferve not to let it be 
trary, when they never do any too ripe before it be cut, for it 
thing more but only flop the firll will be little worth, after being 
leading Shoots, to encourage their kept two or three Days, 
producing ftrong Runners, there is If the above-mention'd Direflions 
no Danger of mifearrying, if the be duly obierv'd, you will not have 
Vines are but kept clear from Occalion to pull off the Leaves from 
Weeds, and not tumbled or bruiied, the Vines, to admit the Sun to the 
but carefully attended with Water, Fruit, as is often practis'd, though 
&c. then the natural Growth of very abfurdly, for the Fruit will 
the Plants not being obftru&ed, you always thrive much better where 
need not fear Succels. it has a gentle Coverture of Leaves, 

During the Growth of the Melons than where it is too much expos'd 
you fhould conftantly attend them to the Sun, which hardens the outer 
with Water, being cautious not to Skin, and prevents its kindly Growth 
give them too much j but when whereby it is render'd tough and 
the Fruit is arriv'd to a coniiderable ili-tafted. 

Bigneis, you fhould intirely forbear But notwithftanding I have ad- 
watering them, or at leaft do it vis'd the planting out the Melon 
very fparingly, for the Water which Plants upon the Hills in the Middle 
is then given them, does but conr of each Gials, yet if aay Perfon is 

very 
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very curious to have early Fruit, 
the bed Method is to plant them in 
Baskets, (in the Manner as was di- 
re&ed for Cucumber under which 
Head you will find proper Inftru- 
£fcions how they are to be manag'd 
until they are ridg'd out into the 
Frames for good, which (hould not 
be done till the Flowers begin to 
appear ); after which the Manage¬ 
ment mud be the lame as hath 
been before inferted, both as to 
Pruning, Watering, &c. therefore 
I (hall forbear repeating either of 
thofe Articles in this Place, but 
(hall now proceed to the Method 
pra&is’d by the mod skilful Gar¬ 
deners, for the fecond or general 
Crop of Melons which are rais’d 
commonly under Bell or Hand* 
Glades. 

The Seafbn for (owing the Seed 
for this Crop, is (as I before men¬ 
tion’d) about the Beginning of March, 
and may be put into the Upper-fide 
of the Hot-beds where your early 
Melons or Cucumbers are planted, in 
which Place they will won come 
up, and may then be taken up and 
tranfplanted into a new Hot-bed, 
and cover’d either with Hand-glades 
or Frames, (according as you have 
Conveniency) obferving to refi-efti 
’em with Water, as aBo to (hade 
them, until they have taken Root; 
after which, you mud let 'em have 
a great Share of fre(h Air when the 
Weather is good, that the Plants 
may grow fliort and ftrong; and 
oblerve to earth up their Stems, 
as they advance, with light Earth, 
which will greatly encourage the 
Plants. 

About the Beginning of April 
the Plants will put out their rough 
Leaves, at which Time you (hould 
be provided with a Quantity of 
new Dung, in Proportion to the 
Number of Holes intended, (always 
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allowing a good Load of Dung to 
five Holes, which is the common 
Jjhumtnm) which (hould be cad 
into a Heap for fix or (even Days, 
mixing therewith a few Sea-coal 
Afhes; and when the Dung is in a 
proper Temper for ufing, you mud 
die out a Trench, the Length 
whereof (hould be according to 
the Number of Glades you intend 
in each Row, allowing them three 
Feet Didance, and in Width two 
Feet and an Half : But the Depth 
mud be proportion’d to the Moi- 
dure or Drynefs of the Soil; in a 
dry one it (hould be ten Inches 
deep, but in a moid Soil two or 
three Inches will be enoughs then 
you mud wheel the Dung therein, 
obferving to (hake and work every 
Part of it equally, and to Jay it of 
an equal Thicknefs, as alfbto make 
the Sides drait: Then having laid 
the Dung even, you mud mark out 
the Places intended for the Holes, 
at each’ of which you mud lay a 
Basket full of frefli light rich Earth, 
thruding a Stick about two Feet: 
long into the Middle, which muft 
remain for a Mark where the Hole 
is to be made } then cover the Dung 
all over, both Top and Sides, with 
the Earth that came out of the 
Trench, laying it exa&ly iinooth 
and even, about three Inches thick, 
or (bmewhat more: Then put the 
Glides on over each Stick, letting 
’em remain clofe down two Days, 
by which Time the Dung will have 
warm’d the Earth fufficiently to 
receive the Plants: You (hould 
therefore draw out the Sticks, and 
with your Hand • level the Top of 
the Hill, breaking the Clods, and 
laying it hollow like a Dilh, to re¬ 
tain the Water given to them j then 
take the Plants up carefully from 
the other Bed, and put two ftrong 
ones into each Hole, obferving to 

water 
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water and (hade 'cm until they you Ibodd have foroc fm11 forked 
have taken Root. Sticks (fuch as are commonly ufed 

Thus having made one Ridge, in laying Csnsticns) with which 
you may continue to make as ma- you fhould gently peg down each 
ny more as you have Glaflcs for, ftrong Runner, which will pro- 
allowing fix Feet between each vent their being difplac'd by the 
Ridge for a Path to go be* Wind, or aov other Accident. But 
tween them; which, at the firft you mu ft obferve, if the Nights 
making the Ridges, may feem a prove cold after they are let out 
great deal, yet after the Vmes have from under the Glades, to cover 
run, and the Sides of the Ridges 'em with Mats; otherwife the 
made up to fupport 'em, there Ends of the Shoots will fuffer by 
will not be above two Feet left for the Cold, to the no fmall Injury 
a Path, which is as little as can of the Plants: You muft alio ob- 


well be allow'd. 

Your Plaiys having made new 
Roots, and put out a fourth Lea£ 
you ihould nip off the Top of 

each, to force out Runners from 
the Bottom (as was before di- 
triini for thofe in Frames;) and 
as the Weather increafes warm, fo 
you fhould always raiic up the 
Glaflcs on the South-lide with 
Stones, in the Middle of the Day, 
to give ’em Air, which will caufe 
'em to be very ftrong; and aho 
give them a little Water twice a 
Week, if the Weather be good; 
but don’t give ’em too much at etch 
Time, left you thereby canker and 
rot their Roots. 

About the Middle of M*y> or 

looner (according os your Plants 

have thriven) their Runners will 
have grown fo as to cruft) againft 

the GiafTes on every Side; mere- 
fore you fhould place three Bricks 
under each Glafr at Right Angles, 
upon which the Glades fhould be 
fet, fo that there may be a Hol¬ 
low under each of about two In* 
ches, or lefs, which will be diffi¬ 
dent to admit the Runners out; 
then you fhould gently lead them 
from under the Glaffes, putting 
each in its right Pofitioo* io that 
they may not crofs or intangle 
with each other; to prevent which, 
Vou II. 


ferve to refrefh ’em with Water 
(as before;) but forbear alf ocher 
pruning or handling them, for the 
Rea&ns before laid down. 

When the Vines have extended 
themfelves to the Sides of the 
Ridges, you fhould dig up the 
Ground on each Side about two 
Feet wide, laying therein fome old 
rotten Horfc-dung, covering it 
with the Earth,, fo as to raile it 
even with the Top of the Ridges, 
whereby they will be widened 
near four Feet; and fb the Vines 
will have Room to run on each 
Side, without hanging down from 
the Ridges; and the old Dung 
which was laid on each Side wm 
be of great Service to the Roots* 
After having made up the Ridges 
in this manner, you muft gently 
lay out the Shoots thereon, being 
careful to train ’em in their propet 
Order, fb as not to crofs each 
ocher: You muft alio carefully 
clear ’em from Weeds; but be ve¬ 
ry careful that you do not bruife 
or break the Leaves with your 
Hands > and then fet the GlafLs on 
again over the Roots, where they 
may remain unremov’d during the 
Continuance of the Plants: For af¬ 
ter this, all the Water which if 
given to ’em muft be gently fprink- 
led all oyer the Plants; and it’s no 
& ' matte* 
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matter whether any of it falls dole fbeuld p rove amH) or at loft td 
to the Stems: But, on the con. receive Damage oa the Underfide; 
trary, the drier they are preferred, and when the Melons are full 
the greater Vigour they will have; grown, you (hould forbear watrr- 
for the Roots, which are the chief ing them; and if die Weather be 
Support of 'em, are at this Time cold, you (hould place Gkfles over 
at a much greater Difbnce from them, which will greatly acede- 
the Hole, and will receive the Be- rite their Ripening, and canfe 'em 
nefit of the Water much better, to be better tailed: You (Would 
when given all over the Top of alfo turn the Fruit two or three 
the Ridges. * times as it is ripening, that ev er y 

When your Melons begin to ap 2 Part may be equally ripened; and 
pear upon the Vines, if the Seafon in cutting them, you (hould ob- 
fhouW be very hot and dry, you Hrrve the Directions before laid 
(hould pour down the Water in down* 

the Paths between the Ridges, In laving the Seeds, you (Would 
which will foak in and fupply the be careful to take them from inch 
Roots with Moifture; and at that Fruit as are well ripened, of a firm 
Seafon, the Water which is given Fleih, and well-tailed, differing it 
all over the Plants (hould be but to lie m the Pulp fpread upon a 
little, and given to them very Paper (bur or five Days before it 
gently, left by the Violence of the be wafh’d out; then you mud dry 
Water you injure the tender Fruit: it, and put it up for Ufe, always 
But aftlar they are grown as large obforving to title each Sort, and 
as your Thumb, they will be 5- add the Year it was laved, 
mod out of Danger, tho’ then it The heft Sorts for Frame*, aie 
will be advifoable to give them but the Black Galloway, and the fimsii 
gentle Refreihings over the Vines; Portugal Melons , which ripen car* 
hut this may be repeated two or ly, and do not produce fo ftnmg 
three times a Week, according to Vines as the larger Sorts, which 
the Heat of the Seafon, obforving require more Room than can be 
always to do it in the Evening, allow'd them in Frames, 
that it may have Time to foak in Of late Years, there has been a 
before the Sun comes on to exhale Method of railing the general Crop 
the Moifture. As to the pruning of Melons under oiled Paper, in- 
of them, I would (as I before did) dead of Bell or Hand-Glafies, which 
advife never to be bufy in that, fince has focceeded fo well, as to be 
the more exa& you are in that, now very commonly practis'd in 
the more likely you are to do hurt, the Gardens near London; bat this 
therefore you need do no more Method being at prefont unknown 
than only keep the Vines clear to Perfons who refide in the Coon- 
from Weeds, and train them in re- try, I (hall iniert it in this Place, 
gular Order. The Manner of railing the Plants, 

When the Fruit is about the as alfo of making the Ridges, be* 
Bignefo of a Tennis-Ball, you (hould ing the lame as for Hand-Glades, 
place a thin Piece of Tile under I (hall not repeat either, but pro- 
each, to raife them from the ceed to give Directions for orepa- 
C/round, otherwile they are very ring the Papers. You mall pro- 
apt to rot (efpecially if the Seafon vide your folf with a Quantity of 

ftroag 
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Jbong Cap Paper, nine Sheets of off in ioft Rains, and admit Air 
which rauft be allowed to each under ’em in warm Weather, to 
tide of Melons, Theft nine Sheets the Plants, as was directed ; the 
of Paper mud be join'd together Plants will thrive much better un- 
With Pafte (which, when done, der theft, than under Glades; for 
will ipread the Width of a com- the Rays of Light will be more 
mon Mat, which is uftd for Co* equally admitted thro' the Paper 
vering.) When the Pafte is dry, when oiled, than thro’ a Glafc, 
the Paper fbould be fpread on a which collects the Rays, and there* 
Board, or hung againft a Wall, and by occafions too great a Heat in 
with a Brufh (hould be rubb’d <SVer Siftnmer under them, than raoft 
with Oil, which need be done but Pilots can endure. So that Plants 
on one Side, for the Oil will fink under Glaftes, are fubjc& to Dan- 
thro' the Paper, if it be only light- ger, from the great Inequality of 
ly brudi'd over; then the Papers Heat; whereas thoft under Papers* 
fbould hang out till they are dry, enjoy a more equal Degree* and 
after which they may be uftd for hereby the Plants are continued 
covering your Melon Plants. Theft much longer in Vigour, as I have 
Papers {Would be prepared before always obftrved thoft under Pa- 
you plant out your Plants into the pers in great Health, when thoft 
Holes, that tney may be ready under Glades have been decayed, 
to cover them, which may be per- tho* they Were in the fame Situa- 
fmrtned in the following Manner $ tion, and under the fame Manage-, 
(viz.) After the Ridges are made, ment. 

you muft procure fbme fraall Hoops, Tho* I hate directed the making 
or (lender Withys, which fbould of the Ridges after the fame man- 
Ibe thru ft into the Ground on each ner as for Hand-Glades, yet there 
Side of the Ridge, and arched are fbme Perfons, Who only dig 
over in the fame manner as is pra- Holes in the Ground at proper Di- 
€kis'A for covering Flower Beds, dances, into each of which they 
then the Papers may be laid over put two Barrows foil of Hot-dung, 
the Hoops, and fatten'd down covered over with the Earth ta- 
at each End with a Cord, or a ken out of the Holes, into which 
few large Stones or Bricks laid up- they plant their Melon Plants; then 
on their Ends, to prevent the arch over each Hole with a few 
Winds from blowing them off. (lender Wands, covering 'em with 
Theft Papers fbould be kept cloft the Papers, arid managing them as 
Over the Plants while they are hath been directed, in which Me* 
young, or in bad Weather; but thod I have oblerved they have 
when the Plants have obtain'd had a prodigious Crop of Melons , 
Strength, and the Weather is fa- with a much left Expence than 
vourable, they fbould be rais'd on ufual. 

one Side to admit Air to the N. B. Thefe oiled Papers will 
Plants; and in fbft Rams, they laft one whole Scafori very well, 
fhould be taken quite off, that the ft that the Expence of Paper and 
Plants may enjoy the Benefits there- Oil, will amount to Three-pence 
of. Theft Papers may continue Half-penny for each Hole, 
ovifr the Plants, throughout the MELOCACTUS; Melon-Thiftle* 
SealbOi dbfcrfririg only to take 'em 

k » 
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The Characters are ; 

The whole Plant hath a fingular 
Appearance, is very /accident, and 
hath many Angles, which are befet 
with /harp Thorns ; the Flower con- 
fills of one Leaf is tuhido/e and Bell - 
jhap’d, divided into fever al Parts at 
the Top, and hath many Stamina or 
Threads; the Ovary become* a fift 
fltjhy Fruit, containing many ftnall 
Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

i. Melocactus i India Occident 
talis. C. B. P. The common or 

large Melon-Thiftle, commonly call'd 
Turk-Cap or Pope’s-Head in the 

Weft-Indus. 

z. Melocactus ; Americana, mi¬ 
nor. Boerh. Ind. The lcflcr Melon- 
Thiftle, or fmall Turks-Head.. 

There arc feveral other Sorts of 
this Plant in< the Weft-Indies, but 
the two here mention’d are all the 
Sorts which I have yet fcen in the 
European Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
Rocks in the Weft-Indies* where 
they are thrud out from the Aper¬ 
tures thereof, and can receive but 
little Nourifhraent from the Soil* 
nor will they thrive when trans¬ 
planted into another Situation, 
tho* it be in the fame Degree of 
Heat, unlefs the Place be rais’d a- 
bove the Level of the Ground 
with Stones and Rubbifh. 

The great Sort (which is very 
plenty in Jamaica and the other 
Iflands in the Weft-Indies ) is brought 
into England very often, but it 
rarely happens that they arrive 
here in perfedt Health; for the 
People who bring them over, fup- 
pofe they can’t live without Moi- 
dure, which they feldom fail to, 
fupply all the Plants they bring o- 
Vcr with, whereby they are rotted 
and dedroy’d § and a gh thefe 
Plants do not prefcntly mew the 
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Damage they have iuftain’d in thei* 
Paflage, yet they feldom continue v 
long oefore they perifh: Therefore 
the bed Method to bring them 
over, is to take them up intire 
from their Places of Growth, and- 
pack them up in a- large Box, 
with dry Hay or Straw, fo that 
they may not wound each other 
in their Paflage, obferving to place 
them where neither Moiflure nor 
Vermin can come to them, in- 
which Way they will arrive in 
perfect Health-; but the Perfons 
who get them, (Would never chufc 
the olded Plants, but rather fuch 
as are young and thriving, which 
are the molt likely to continue any 
time with us. 

But if they are brought over 
planted in Tubs, then the bed Me¬ 
thod is to fill the Tuba with Rub- 
bifh, and let the Plants therein, 
obferving never to give them any 
Water during their Faflagp, nor 
fuffer them to receive Wet, which 
will certainly damage them: AiitL 
when they arrive in England, they 
fhould immediately be taken out 
of the Tubs, and planted into Pots 
fill’d with Lime-Rubbifh and Sea- 
Sand intermix’d, and the Pots 
plung’d into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, to facilitate their taking 
Root: In which Bed they fhould 
remain until the Beginning of O&o- 
ber , when they mud be remov’d 
into the Stove, obferving to place 
them in the warmed Situation, 
and be very careful not to let 
them have the lead Moidure du¬ 
ring the Winter-feafon, which 
will infallibly rot them. In the 
Spring of the Year, they may be 
remov’d out of the Stove into the 
Bark-bed again, at the fame Sea- 
Ion when the Anana*s arc taken 
out, and fhould be plac’d ia fuch 
a Frame where they will only re¬ 
quire 
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quire a Kttle Air in very hot Wea¬ 
ther, but fhould be Water’d very 
fparingly, for the Moidure which 
arifes from the Tanners Bark will 
be almod fufficient for them. 

This Plant is not very eafy to 
increafe in this Country, though I 
have feen fome young ones that 
were produc’d from Seeds which 
ripen'd in England: Thcfe Seeds 
were fbwn upon a Pot of Lime- 
rubbifh, and but gently cover’d 
with the fame Mixture of Lime- 
xubbifti and Sand (as was before 
order'd for thefe Plants) and the 
Pots plung’d into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, where the young 
ones began to appear in about ten 
Weeks after fowing, and by care¬ 
ful Management were preferv’d: 
But thefe Plants being of very flow 
Growth, do not arrive to any 
-Magnitude in lefs than four or five 
Years, which renders this Method 
very tedious, and as it is not a ve¬ 
ry fure one, fb ’tis feldom practis’d 
in England. I have alio made Ufe 
of another Method, which has fuc- 
ceeded very well § i. $. when the 
Cap or Crown, which is produc’d 
on the Top of the Plant, has been 
injur’d, if occahons the Plant to 
fend out many Side-beads, feveral 
of which I have taken of£ and 
planted in Pots fill’d with Lime- 
rubbifh and Sea-fand, plunging the 
Pots into a Hot-bed, and they have 
taken Root very well, and in one 
Year’s time have made very hand- 
fbme Plants, but thefe Heads fhould 
not be planted immediately after 
they are taken from the old ones, 
for the wounded Part will be apt 
to rot, therefore you fhould lay 
them by in a warm Part of the 
Stove for about a Fortnight; in 
which time the wounded Part will 
heal over, and they may then be 
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planted without Danger: But you 
muft obferve to keep them very 
dry, other wife they will rot in a 
fhort time. 

The fmaller Sort is not fb com¬ 
mon in England, which is occafi- 
on’d by its being very rare in our 
American Settlements, this being 
originally brought from the Spa- 
nijh Weft-lndles, where is a great 
Number of other very drange 
Sorts. * 

This is only propagated by Seed, 
which is produc’d in great Plenty 
every Year from old Plants. The 
Fruit of this Kind is not thrufl out 
from the Top of the Plant, as in 
the larger Sort, but is produc’d 
from the Hollows between the 
Protuberances of the Plant, and is 
preceded by a white cottony Sub* 
fiance, which furrounds the Flow¬ 
ers. Thefe Fruit arenearly as large, 
and of the fame Shape arid Colour 
with thofc of the large Sort, s i 
are as full of Seeds. 

Thefe .Seeds mud be fbwn in 
the fame manner as the former, 
and the Plants preferv’d both Win- 
ter and Summer in the fame Situa¬ 
tion, and fhould have but little 
Moidure in very hot Weather; in 
Winter they mud have Water gi¬ 
ven them very fparingly; for at 
that Seafbn they are very apt to 
rot, if they receive much Moi- 
dure. 

Thefe Plants are prcfcrv'd with 
great Care by fuch as are curious 
in Exottcks, they being of the 
rood uncommon and wonderful 
Structure, greatly differing from 
any thing in the vegetable King¬ 
dom, or European Growth, info- 
much that many Perfbns, at the 
fird Sight of tnefe Plants, have 
fuppos’d them not natural Produ¬ 
ctions, but rather fome artful Con- 
K 3 trivance 
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triiaoce to amufe People, until 
they have more maturely confi- 
dcr'd their Parts* 

The Fruit of both Sorts me 
eaten in thcWo&-lHdbs ; They have 
a very gptdul Acidity in their 
Tafte, which is extremely agreea¬ 
ble to the Inhabitants of thofe 
warm Countries: But I don’t know 
any farther Ufe of the Plants. 

MELOCARDUUS § vide Melo- 
cadus. 

MELON; vide Melo. 

MELONGENA; Mad-Applc. 

The CharaBers are; 

The Flower cpnfifis ef ease Leaf, 
fjap’d like a Wheel, and cut into 
maty Segments; From the Flower- 
Cup arjfes the Ovary , which be¬ 
comes a fiefhy Truitt full ef Zidney- 
Jhafd Seeds . 

The Species are; 

i« ftp oblonge, 

violaceo. Totem, Mad-Apple, With 
an oblong Violet-colour'd Fruit. 

2. Melongena; fruBu oblenge, 
in Totem. Mad-Apple, with an 
oblong white Fruit. 

5. Melongena; fptnofafruBu ro¬ 
tunda, croceo. Totem. Prickly Mad- 
Apple, with a round Saftron-co- 
Jour’d Fruit. 

4. Melongena; fruBu rotunda, 
cum (pirns violaceis. Totem . Mad- 
Apple, with a round Fruit and Vi- 

olet-colourd Prickles. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which differ in the 
Size, Form or Colour of the Fruit, 
or in the Shape of their Leaves; 
but thole here mention'd, are all 
that I have obferv’d in the Tnglifb 
Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are greatly cultiva¬ 
ted in the Gardens of Italy , Spain 
and Barbery, in which Places the 
Inhabitants eat the Fruit ok them 
boii’d with fat Fieih, putting there¬ 


to (ome ferap’d Cheefe, winch 
they preferve in Vinegar, Hooey 
or Salt-Pickle all Winter, to pro¬ 
voke a Venereal Appetite; But in 
Summer, when the Fruit is juft 
ripe, they ufually gather them, 
mod make them up into Puddings 
with feveral Sorts of Spices, and 
other Ingredients: Which Difh the 
ItAlians are very fond of. 

They are propagated by Seeds, 
which mult be fowa upon a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed in March ; and 
when the Plants come up, they 
muft be tranfplanted into another | 
Hot-bed about four Inches afunder, 
obierving to water and (hade rM 
until they have taken Root: after 
which you muft give them a great 
Share of Air when the Weather is 
warm, otherwife they will draw 
up very weak: They muft alfo be 
frequently water'd, without which 
they will make but a very indiffe¬ 
rent Progrefs: But when they are 
grown fo ftrong as to fill the Frame 
(which will be by the middle of ! 
May) you muft tranfplant them 
out into a rich Spot of Ground at 
two Feet Diftance, obierving to 
preferve as much Earth to the 
Roots as poflible when you take 
them up, otherwife they are fiib- 
je& to mifearry. .You muft oh* 
ferve to water them plentifully un¬ 
til they have, taken Root, after 
which they will require but very 
little Care more than to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather to give them fbme Wa¬ 
ter. 

About the Middle, of Jttne, the 
Fruit will appear; at which time, 
if the Weather be very dry, you 
muft often water them, which 
will caufe the Fruit to grow very 
large, and increafe their Number: 
Toward the latter End oi^Jnly 

their 
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their Fruit will ripen, when you 
muft prelerve the Seeds of each 
Kind ieparate. 

Thefc Plants are only prcferv*d 
as Curiofities in the Fngtifb Gar* 
dens, the Fruit being never us'd in 
this Country, except by fome Ita¬ 
lians or Spaniards, who have been 
accuftom'd to eat of them in their 
own Countries. 

MELOPEPO ; The Squafh. 

The Characters are; 

It bath the whole Appearance of 

a Pumpkin or Gourd; from which 
this differs in its Fruit , which is 
roundijb, fiejhy, freaked angular , 
and for the mofi Fart divided into 
five Fartitions, tnclofing flat Seeds 
adhering to a jpungy Flacenta . 

The Species are ; 

i. Melopepo; compreffus. C. £• 
P. The common or flat Squafh. 

а. Melopepo; fiudu maxima, 
albo. Tourn . The large white Squafh, 
commonly call'd The white flat 
Pumpkin. 

3. Melopepo; fruftu Citriformi . 
Tourn. The Citron-(hap’d Squafh. 

4. Melopepo; verrucofus . Toum. 
The waned Squafh. 

y. Melopepo; verrucofus, fruftu 
& femme albis . Tourn . Warted 
Squafh, with white Fruit and 
Seed. 

б. Melopepo; fiavefetns, folio 

ufpero. Tourn . Yefiowifh Squafh, 

with a rough Leaf. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant in the IVeJl-Indies, 
where they greatly abouod, moft 
of which are ferainal Variations, 
and feldom continue long to pro* 
duce the lame Kinds from Seeds, 
at leaft with us they never do con¬ 
tinue three Years together the 
fame, but do vary moft extraordi¬ 
narily; for the Seeds fav’d from 
fuch Plants which grew upright, 
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and did not produce Runners (as 
the more ordinary Sorts) the fec- 
cceding Year, were as luxuriant 
as any of other Kinds, and the 
Fruit was of a different Shape 
from thole which the Seeds w ere 
taken from. 

The/e are all propagated by low¬ 
ing their Seeds in March upon a 
moderate Hot-bed; and when the 
Plants come up, they Ihould have 
a great Share of Air, otherwife 
they will draw up fo weak, as to 
be good for little: You muft alio 
gently refrefh them with Water, 
as you fhall find they require it. 
In April they muft be transplanted 
out where they are defigned to re¬ 
main (which in England is moft 
commonly upon old Dung-hills, 
over which the Vines will lW 
and produce a great Quantity of 
Fruit;) If you plant them in an 
open Spot of Ground, you Ihould 
dig Holes at about fourteen Feet 
fquare, into each of which you 
Ihould lay a Barrow full of hot 
Dune, making a Hollow in the 
Middle to receive the Plants, which 
muft be fill’d with good rich 
Earth; then cover the Dung all 
over. Top and Sides, with the 
Earth that came out of the Hole, 
placing a Glafi over the Middles 
in which manner it ihould remain 
until the Earth in the Holes begins 
to warm (which is commonly in 
twenty-four Hours after making) 
when you muft take them up out 
of the Seed-bed, and plant two of 
‘era into each Hole, obfcrving to 
water and fhadc them until they 
have taken Root: after which 
you muft let them have much free 
Air i and when they begin to fend 
forth their Shoots, you muft take 
off the Glafles and permit them 
to run, obferving only to dear 
them from Weeds, and m very dry 
K* 4 Weather 
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Weather to refrefh them «ow 
then with a little Water. 

In JuVt thefe Plants will pro¬ 
duce a great Quantity of Fruit, 
which Tome People are very fond 
of: Thefe they gather while young, 
and boil them with Meat inflead 
of Turnips: But ubtwithftanding 
what {ptne Ferfbns have advanc'd 
concerning the Goodnefs of this 
Fruit, yet, from feveral Trials which 
I haye made, I could not bring 
my Palate to relifh them, fpr they 
have a very great Flatulency in 
their Talle, which is agreeable to 
very few Perfbns : But in the Wcfi- 
Indies, y^here there is a Scarcity 
of Garden Roots and Plants, thefe 
and many other Sorts are efteemed 
Delicacies. 

MELONRY, or MELON- 
GROUND, is an Apartment in 
the Kitchen-Garden for the Propa¬ 
gation of Melons . 

This Spot of Ground fhould be 
open to the South-Eafl Sun, but 
flicker'd from the Weft, Rorth-Weft 
and Nortb-Eaft Wind’s, by Walls, 
Pales,or Hedges; it fhould alfo be 
upon a dry Soil, for nothing is 
more injurious to thefe Plants than 
much Wet : and as in the Spring it 
often proves very rainy Weather; 
if the Soil fhould happen to be tdo 
moift, there will be no making the 
Ridges until it is very late. You 
fhould alfo contrive to place it as near 
to the Dung as poffible, which will 
fave a great deal of Labour in 
wheeling the Dung; and, if pofli- 
bfe, you fhould contrive to have a 
Pond of Water near it, which ip 
very dry Weather, will be very 
tfeful to water the Melons . 

As to' rhe Size of the Ground, 
that muft be proportion’d to the 
Quantity of Ridges intended, which 
you may ‘eafily calculate by allow¬ 
ing eigat feet and a half for eve- 
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ry Ridge, and the Holes placed at 
about v eet tfunder; but it ia 
the heft Way to allow Room c- 
sough where you are not ftraiten’d 
for n. 

This Ground fhpuld be inclos'd 
with a Reed-Fence, and kept con- 
flantly lock’d up during the Time 
that the Melons are growing, for 
if they are expos’d to every Pcrfon 
that walks in the Garden (moil of 
whom have a Curiofity to handle 
the Vines, and look after the Fruit) 
it will be of ijl Confcquence, no¬ 
thing being iriore injurious to thefe 
Plants than frequent tumbling or 
difturbing their Leaves. 

The common Pra&ice fo moft 
Gentlemens Gardens, is, to inclofc 
a Spot of Ground either with 
Walls or Pales, which they con- 
ftantly appropriate to this Purpofe: 
’But this is by no means a good 
Method ; for it rarely happens that 
thefe fuccecd well longer than two, 
Years in the fame Place, unlefs 
the Soil be removed, and frefh 
brought in, which is very expen- 
five; therefore the beft Way is, to 
have a fufficient Parcel of Reeds 
made into Panncls, which may be 
annually moved from Place to 
Place, fb that you need not conti¬ 
nue your Ridges longer than one 
Year in the fame Place. And if 
you have a Piece of Ground which 
is large enough to divide into 
four luch Places, the Fence may 
be every Year remov'd forward, 
till the Whole has been occupy'd; 
after which you may return to 
the Spot Where you began, which, 
by that Time, will be as good as 
frefh Earth: And hereby, without; 
much Trouble, you may remove 
them every Year; for as one of 
the Sides will remain unremov’d 
every Time the Fence is carried 
forward, fo the Labour will not 




be fe grca* as if it were wholly 
remov'd to feme Qiftance; and 
thefe Reed-Fences are much prer 
ferable to either y^alls or Pales for 
this Purpofe. 

MENTHA i Mint. . 

The CharsUhrs are; 

It is a yerticillate ?lant> with 4 
labiated Firmer confiJHng of one Leaf, 
whofi Upper-lip is arched, and tie 
Under-lip is divided into three Farts * 
km both of them are Jo cut , that 
the Flower firms to be divided into 
four 'Farts* the two Lips/cartel* ap¬ 
pearing ; theft Flowers are colleBed 
into thick Wholes in fame Species* 
but in others they grow in a Spike ; 
each Flower having four Seeds fuc- 
seeding it % which are inclos'd in the 
Flower-cup: To which map be ad¬ 
ded* It hath a creeping Foot* and 
the whole Flam has a ftreng stroma* 
tick or batfamfik Scent . 

The Species are; 

1. Mentha > anguftifblia, fiicata. 
C. B. P. Common Spik'd-Mint* u- 
JuaUj calVd Spear-Mint. 

2. Mentha 5 fpicis brtvwibm ($• 
habitieribsis , folds Mentha fufea , fa- 
pore fervido piperis . R aii, Syn. Pep¬ 
per-Mint. 

3* Mentha 5 fylveflris* folio Ion- 
giort . C. B. P. Long-leav'd Horfe- 

Mmt , or Mensaflrurn. 

4. Mentha ; arvenfis , verticilla- 

ta y hirfuta . B. Water-Mint with 

whorled Coronets, commonly call'd 
Water-Calamint. 

y. Mentha i aquatica* fern Sijym- 
brium. J. B. Water-Mint . 

6 . Mentha ; Sifymbrium difta 
hirfuta , glomerulis ac Jeliis minor*- 
bus ac rotundioribus . iUii. Sy*. O- 
range-Mint. 

7. Mentha; fiicata* folio varie- 
gato. C. B. P. Spear-Mint, with a 
variegated Leaf* 


I. Mwwi § rottarffclia* palm- 
firis fern aquatica major* film vari¬ 
egate . Thru* The Great Round- 
leaf’d Water-Moot* with a variega¬ 
ted Leaf. 

9 . Mentha; angttfiftUa* fid as a ,• 
glabra* JUj® rugofsore* odere gravio- 
re. Fait. Syn . siear-Mtnt* with a 
rugged Leah ana ftrong Scent. 

10. Mentha; Chalepenfe ,, 
fiifolium* rare farms • BterA. /«/. 
Narrowrlcav'd Aleppo Mia/, which 
rarely flowers. 

There are feveral other Sorts of 
ilfisr, which are preferv’d in feme 
curious Botanick Gardens, many 
of which are Natives of England* 
but as they are not cultivated for 
life, fo I (hall omit them in this 
Place, fhofe above-mention’d being 
the Sorts which are commonly 
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for Kitchen or Media- 


The firft Sort is the moft com* 
monly cultivated in the Fnglifh Gar¬ 
dens, both for the Ule of the Kit¬ 
chen and Medicine; but the fecond 
Sort is by feme greatly efteetn’4 
for its Heat, to make a fimjfc 
Water: This, at prefent, is not 
very common in the Gardens, bat 
has been found growing wild in 
feveral Parts of England. The 
third Sort is alfe us’d in Medicine; 
but is rarelv cultivated in Girdens, 
•being found in great Plenty in fe¬ 
veral Places near London. The 
fourth and fifth Sorts arc very 
common by the Sides of Ponds, 
and on mo'ift Soils, in divers Parts 
of England* and are rarely cultiva¬ 
ted in Gardens : Thefe are both 
us’d in Medicine, but the Markets 
are fupply*d with them from , the 
Fields. The feventh and eighth 
Sorts are preferv’d in Gardens, for 
the Beauty of their variegated 
Leaves: As are the ninth and tenth 

Sorts, 
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Sorts, for their Oddncfs*; the one 
having curl’d Leaves, and the other 
’ feeing very white, but feldom pro- 
* duces Flowers in England. 

All the Sorts of Mint are eafily 
propagated by parting the Roots in 
the Spring, or by planting Cuttings 
during any of the Summer Months; 
but fhould have a moift Soil: And 
after planting, if the Seafon fhould 
prove dry, they rauffc be often wa¬ 
ter’d, until they have taken Root; 
after which, they will require no 
ferther Care but only to keep them 
clear from Weeds: They ihould be 
planted in Beds about 'four Feet 
wide, allowing a Path two Feet 
wide, to go between the Beds to 
Water, weed, and cut the Plants. 
The Diftance they fhould’ be fet is 
about four or five Inches, or more, 
lecaufe they fpread very much at 
their Roots * tor which Reafon the 
"Beds fhould not (land longer than 
three Years before you plant frefh; 
for by that Time the Roots will 
jhe matted fo clofely, as to rot and 
decay each other, if permitted to 
ftmd 1 longer. There are fomc 
People who are very fond of Mint- , 
Sallff' in Winter and Spring; .In 
order tp obtain which, they take 
up the Roots before Cbrijtmas, and 
plant them upon a moderate Hot¬ 
bed pretty dole, covering, them 
with fine Earth about an Inch thick, 
and cover the Bed either with Mats, 
dr Frames of Glafs; in thefe Beds 
the Mint will come up in a Month’s 
Time, arid be loon fit to cut for 
that Purpofe. 

When the Herb is cut for Medi¬ 
cinal Ufe, it fhould be done in a 
very dry Seafon, juft when it is in 
Flower; for if it ftand longer, it 
will not be near ib handfome, nor 
fo weU-tafted ; and if it be cut 
When it is wet, it will change 
black, and be little worth ; This. 


fhould be hungup to dry fa a fh^dy 
Place, where it may remain until it 
be ufed. 

If the Soil be good in which 
thefe Plants are to be fet, they will 
a fiord three Crops every Spring: 
But after July they feldom prove 
good; therefore what Shoots are 
produc’d after that Time, fhould 
be permitted to remain till Michael- 
mas , when you muft cut them 
down clofe ; and after having clear'd 
the Beds from. Weeds, you fhould 
fpread a little fine rich Earth all 
over them, which will .greatly en¬ 
courage the Roots againft the Ex¬ 
ceeding Spring. 

MENTHA CATARIA 3 vide 

Cataria. 

MENYANTHES, is ' Trifolium 

Paluftre, or Bog-bean. 

This Plant is common upon 
boggy Places in divers Parts of 
England ; but is never cultivated 
in Gardens, for which Reafon I 
fhall not trouble the Reader with 
any farther Account of it. 

MERCURIALIS. Mercury. 

The Char afters are » 

the Leaves are crenated, and gram 
by fairs oppofite ; The Cup ef the 
Flower conjifts ef one Leaf, which 
expands , and is cut into three Seg¬ 
ments ; thefe are Male and Female 
in different Plants : The Flowers ef 
the Male grow in long Spikes , and 
confift of many Stamina and Apices, 
which are loaded with Farina : The 
Ovary of the Female Plant becomes 
a tefticulated Fruit , having a fingle 
round Seed in each Cell. 

The Species are; 

1 . Mercurialis; teftkulata, five 
mas Diofcoridis & Plmii. C. B. P m 
The Tefticulated Mercury , vulgarly 
call’d, The Male French Mercury . 

i. Mercurialis ; fpicata , five 
fmmina Diofcoridis & Plimi. C. 2f. P. 
The Spiked French Mercury. 

3. Her? 
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3. Mercurulis; mmtassa, i ltt» theft ef the Lamtl, «* ^ 

wto*. c. 5. P. Tefticulated Moun- $h§ manur'd Serfs , or laciniated, as 
tain Mercury, commonly call'd, Dogs in /it 5 ^ •' i£# FZ<nr*r 
Mercury. fifls of five Lewes, which expand m 

4. Mercurialis i montana, fiir form if a Rofe: The Fruit is urn- 

cuts. ci. B. F. Spiked Mountain, or hilicated, and are not eatable till 
Dogs Mercury . they decay, and have, for the mefi 

f. Mercurialis $ fruticofa, in- part. Jive hard Seeds in each, 
cans, runs, toerh . Bid. Hoary The Species are ; 

Shrubby Male Mercury. 1. Mesfilus ,* Germanic*, file* 

6. Mercurialis ; fruticofa, in- lattrhse, non ferrate, five Mefpilut 
tana, tefikulata. Totem. Shrubby Sytveftris. C. B. F. The common 
Hoary Tefticulated Mercury. Medlar, commonly call'd, The Not- 

The two firft Sorts are annual tingham Medlar. 

Plants, which grow wild in divers a. Mesfilus* folio lattrhse, ma- 
Parts of England, and are rarely for. C. B. F. The Large Dutch 
propagated in Gardens : The Seeds Medlar. 

thereof being lawn, produce the j. Mespilus; ApB folio, filvo- 
two Sorts promilcuoufly, and are fins, Jpinofa, five Oxyacamha. C. JR 
both gather’d indifferently for P. The common Hawthorn. 
Medicinal Die. Thefe Seeds fhould 4. Mesfilus ; fptnofa, five Oxya- 
be Town as fbon as they are ripe eantha, fire plena. Tostnu The 
by thole who would cultivate it: Double-flowering Hawthorn. 

They will grow upon any Soil or 7. Mesfilus * Apii folio ladmato. 
Situation. C. B. P. The Azirofa, or Ncapo* 

The third and fourth Sorts grow litan Medlar, 
wild in fbady Lanes in divers Parts 6. Mespilus j* fptnofa, Fyrt folio, 
of J England, where they feread H. L. The Pyracantha or Ever- 
greatly at the Roots: Thefe are green Thorn, 
never us’d in Medicine. 7. Mespilus $ feu foma acuta. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are not kifiora, Britarmica. Fark . Theat. The 
Natives of this Country, but are Glaftenbury Thorn. 
preferv*d in curious Botanick Gar- 8. Mespilus ; foinofa, five Oxya- 
dens for Variety: Thefe may be eantha, Virginians. H. L . The 
propagated by lowing the Seeds Cockfpur, or Virginian Hawthorn, 
loon after they are ripe, in a Bed 9. Mespilus ; aculeata, fyrWolia, 
of frefb Earth, where, if the Seeds denticulata folendens, fruBu tnfigfi 
are good, the Plants will come up rutilo, Virginienfis. Flak. Fhyt. The 
the fixcceeding Spring, and endure Virginian Medlar, with fhinning 
the Cold of our ordinarv Winters Leaves, and very red Fruit, com- 
very well : But if the Plants from monly call'd. The Virginian Azarol 
which the Seeds are taken, have with red Fruit, 
not had feme of the Male Plants iq. Mespilus ,* Virginians, Apii 
growing amongfl them, the Seeds folio, vulgari fismlis major, gran- 
will not grow, as 1 have fcveral diorihus [pi ns. Flak • Fhyt. Vir- 
Titnes experienc'd. ginian Hawthorn with long ftrong 

MESPILUS. The Medlar. Thorns. 

The Characters are; ix. Mespilus ; Frunifolia, Vir- 

The Lewes are either whole, and gimana, non fp'mofo, fohSte uigri- 

PMH* 
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tame. Tt#k> Vtyt. Virginian Haw¬ 
thorn, with a Plumb-leaf and black 
Fruit, 

11. M esp i l us ; folio fubrotundo, 
fruttu rubro , Toum. The Dwarf 
Medlar with red Fruit. 

15. Mespilu* ; foBo rotandiort, 
frfffiu nigra, fubdulci. Toum . Dwarf 
Medlar with black Fruit. 

14. Mespilusj Afii folio , fyhe- 
jhis, J$nofa, Jive Oxyacantba, fruetu 
Mo, Cat, Plant, Hort, The com¬ 
mon Hawthorn, with white Fruit. 

1 y. Mespilus 5 Americana, non 
fitnofa, fruftu luteo. The American 
Haw, with yellow Fruit. 

The firft of thefe Medlars w*s 
formerly more common in the Gar¬ 
dens and Nurferics than at prefent, 
for fince the Dutch Medlar has 
been introduc’d, it hath obtain’d the 
Preference, the Fruit of this being 
much larger and better flavour’d 
than the old dne, which hath oc- 
cafion'd their being cultivated in 
greater Plenty. 

Both thefe Sorts may be propa¬ 
gated by budding or grafting ’em 
upon the Hawthorn , or the Pear - 
Jfcfr, upon either of which they 
will take very well; and may be 
afterwards tranfplantcd into the 
Fruit-Garden; either in Standards or 
train’d againfl: an Efpalier, in both 
which Methods they >vill fuccced 
very well j but if the larger Sort 
be train'd on an Efpalieir, the Fruit 
will be much larger : ' But you 
muft be careful in pruning, not to 
Shorten their bearing Branches, tor 
the Fruit being, for the moft part, 
produc'd at the Extremity thereof* 
if they are fhorten’d, it will be cut 
away. 

Thefe Plants will grow upon 
almofl any Soil, but the Fruit will 
be much larger upon a flrong Soil, 
iather moift than dry 5 though upon 
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a middling Soil they are generally 
beft flavour'd. 

Thefe Fruits are permitted to re¬ 
main upon the Trees until OBober, 
when they will begin to foil $ at 
which Time they muft be gather'd, 
when dry, and laid by in a dry 
Place, until they become foft, and 
begin to decay, which is commonly 
about a Month after they are ga¬ 
ther'd, when they will be fit to be 
eaten, before which they are fo 
very harfb, that it is almofl im~ 
poflible to eat them. 

The third Sort is £> very com¬ 
mon in England, that it would 
be to little Purpole to fpend much 
Time in treating of it, fince the 
great Ufe to which it is apply’d in 
England , is t<? jnake Fences, the 
manner of doing which is already 
deferibed under tic Article of Fences 
and Hedges -, but I would only men¬ 
tion in this Place, that there are 
two or three Varieticsof this Plant, 
commonly obferved in the Hedges 
hear London, which differ in 
Size of their Leaves and Fruit* but 
that Sort which produces tic 
fmalieft Leaves is the be# worth 
cultivating for Hedges, , bccaufc 
their Branches always grow dole 
together, fo that the Hedge will 
clip much clofer, and appear more 
beautiful: for it is a common Ob- 
fervation, that, the Branches of all 
Sorts of Trees grow in a propor¬ 
tionable Diftance to the Size of 
their Leaves. 

The fourth Sort is a Variety o£ 
the third, from which it differs in 
laving fair doable Flowers. This 
is propagated by being budded or 
grafted upon the common Sort, 
and may be train'd up with regular 
Stems to the Height of twelve or 
fourteen Feet, and when planted in 
WildernefTes or other Plantations of 

Trees* 
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Trees, being intermix’d with other 
flowering Trees of the fame 
Growth, makes a very fine Appear¬ 
ance, during the Seaion of its Flow¬ 
ering, which is commonly mod 
part of May ; the Flowers being 
produced in large Clutters, as in 
the common Sort, but arc very 
double: This Tree i»pretty com¬ 
mon in the Nur forks near London * 

The Jbutrola or Neapolitan Mod - 
Lit, has been introduc’d from Italy, 
where the Fruit is greatly ctteem’d. 
This is alib propagated by budding 
or grafting it upon Stocks of the 
common Hawthorn, and Ihould be 
tranfplanted into a rooift Soil and 
a warm Situation* where it will 
produce great Quantities of Fruit 
annually in England, which are 
ihap’d like thole of the common 
Hawthorn, but much larger, and 
mutt be preftrv’d till they begin to 
y before they arc eaten, as the 
common Medlar. 

I have obferv’d theft Ttces in 
many Places planted againtt warm 
Walla, as fuppofing them too ten¬ 
der to produce Fruit in this Cli¬ 
mate, without fuch Alliance j 
which is a very great Miftake, for 
I have ften much more Fruit upon 
Standard Trees than were upop 
thofe againtt Walls, and they ripen’d 
well and were better tatted. 

The tyracaatha or Evtr-grten 
Thom , was formerly in greater 
Etteem than at preftnt; it is com- 
manly planted againtt Walls or 
Buildings, where it affords an 
agreeable Profped in Winter, (efpe- 
cially if it has Plenty of Fruit) the 
Fruit being at that Seafon of a 
beautiful red Colour, and are com¬ 
monly produced in very large Clu¬ 
tters, which together with its 
ever-green Leaves, renders it wor¬ 
thy of a P/ace iu every good Gar¬ 
den. But in o^dcr to have Fruit 
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upon every Part of the Tree, in 
which its greatett Beauty confitts, 
there fhouki always be a Succcfljori 
of young Branches train’d in, for 
the Fruit is always produc’d up¬ 
on the focend and third Years 
Wood ; and all thole Branches 
which are older never produce any s 
for want of rightlv obforving this 
Method, moft of the Trees of this 
Kind ftldom have any Fruit but 
toward their extreme Parts, which 
is one Reafon theft Trees have been 
fo much negle&ed of late Years. 

The Branches of this Tree are 
very flexible, fo that it cannot Be 
train’d up to a Standard, but mu ft 
always have the Afliftanoe of a Wa*l, 
or fome other Building to lupport 
it. It is very hardy, and wttJ grow 
iu almoft any Soil or Situation, but 
it agrees beft with a dry Soil, in 
which it will always produce a 
greater Number of Fruit. 

This may be propgated by lay¬ 
ing down the tender Shoots, which 
are commonly two Years before 
they will be rooted enough to trans¬ 
plant i (but notwithftanding this* 
it is a more expeditious Method 
than to raift them from Seeds* 
which rarely come up until the 
ftcond Year, and are but of flow 
Growth the two fucceeding YearsJ 
then they may be either planted 
where they are to remain, or into 
a Nurftry for two or three Years, 
where you may train them accord¬ 
ing to the Places where they are 
design’d to be planted. It is com¬ 
monly three Years after they are 
planted out before they begin to 
produce Fruit. 

The Glafienhmy Thorn is pre- 
ftrv’d in many Gardens as a Curio* 
fit f * this often produces fome 
Bunches of Flowers in Winter, and 
afterwards flowers again at the Sea¬ 
fon with the common Sort, but 

doth 
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doth in no other refpc& differ from 
the common Hawthorn ; the fabulous 
Story of its budding on Chriftmat- 
day in the Morning, flowering at 
Noon, and decaying at Night, is 
now with good Reafon disbeliev’d; 
for although it may fometimes hap¬ 
pen that there may be fome Bunches 
of Flowers open on that Day, yet, 
for the mod part, it is later in the 
Year before they appear; but this 
in a great meafure depends on the 
Mildnefs of the Seaion. This Sort 
may be propagated by budding or 
grafting it upon the common Haw 
thorn , and Ihould be planted in a 
warm Situation, which will greatly 
promote the Flowering in the Win¬ 
ter ; for if they are too much ex¬ 
pos’d to cold Winds, the Flower- 
buds will decay without opening, 
tho’ in other refpe&s the Plant is 
equally as hardy as the common 
Sort, and may be treated in the 
fame manner. 

The Cock/pur Hawthorn is of 
larger Growth than any of the 
former, and is very hardy : This 
may be propagated by (owing the 
Seeds in the lame manner as the 
common Hawthorn , and they com¬ 
monly abide in the Ground till the 
fecond Year, as they do; therefore 
the mod expeditious Way to in- 
create this Plant is to bud or graft 
it upon the common Hawthorn , tho’ 
I mud confefr, that the Trees thus 
propagated will not arrive to the 
Magnitude as thofe generally do 
which are propagated from Seeds; 
but will produce Fruit much fboner ,* 
but where a Perfon intends to have 
them m Perfe&ion, they ihould 
always be propagated from Seeds. 
This Sort will grow to the Height 
of eighteen or twenty Feet, and 
may be train'd up with regular 
Stems and Heads, and when planted 
amongft othe* Trees of the fame 
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Growth, they make an agfetabld 
Variety; for in the Spring, when 
they are in Blofibm, they are very 
p leafing, the Flowers being very 
large, and are produc’d in great 
Bunches at the Extremity of their 
Branches; and in Autumd, when 
the Fruit is ripe, which is very 
large, and grows in great Cluffcrs, 
they have a beautifm Appearance,* 
and are efteem’d very good Feed 
for Deen 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
Sorts were brought frdm Virginia 
feveral If ears fince, and are pre- 
terved as Curiofities by filch Pcrlons 

as are Lovers of Trees. Thetemay 
be propagated from Seeds, as the 
other Sorts, or by budding or graft¬ 
ing ’em upon the common Haw¬ 
thorn ; and may afterwards be 
tranlplanted into Wilder nds Quar¬ 
ters amongft other Trees of the 
fame Growth, whore they will af¬ 
ford an agreeable Variety. 

The ninth Sorth will gvoW large* 
than the other two, and if rais’d 
from Seeds, will equal the Cockfptt 
Hawthorn ; and the Flowers and 
Fruit are full as large as thote, fo 
that it is very proper to be inter* 
mix’d therewith. 

The tenth and eleventh Sorts com¬ 
monly grow to the Size of our com¬ 
mon with which they may 

be intermix’d, for Variety, in Wil- 
dernefs Plantations. The Fruit of 
thete two kinds are hardly fo large 
as thote of the common Hawthorn* 
but whether any of thete Fruits arc 
eatable, I don’t at prefcnt know, 
tho’ I believe they are much the 
fame as the common Sort. 

The fourteenth Sort is a Varietv 
of the common Hawthorn* which 
was obferv’d fome Years fince in 
HertforMhire: but whether the 
Seeds of this Kind wiU produce the 
fame again, is what I cant at gre* 





fiatt determine ; however it may 
be propagated by budding or gr^fe- 
feg it upon the common Hawthorn, 
wtueh, is the only lure Method to 
prefirve the Variety ; tho* there is 
nothing more in it, than that it is 
uncommon. 

The fifteenth Sort has been lately 
introducedamong us from America: 
This is different from the other 
Sorts in the Shape of the Leaves, 
and hath no Thorns upon the 
Branches: but whether the Fruit 
will continue of the fame Colour 
as the Original; can’t as yet be de¬ 
termin’d; finbe there are no Plants 
in England large enough to produce 
Fruit, that 1 know of. This may 
be propagated by budding or graft¬ 
ing it upon the common Hawthorn , 
and is worthy of a Place in all cu¬ 
rious Colle&Hms of Trees. 

The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
are of humbler Growth, feldom 
rifing above five or fix Feet high, 
and are proper to intermix with 
Shrubs of the fame Growth, where, 
by the Variety of their woolly 
1 aves, together with their Flow¬ 
ers and Fruit, in their Seafons, thev 
aid greatly to the Variety of fuch 
Plantations : They may be eafily 
propagated by laying down their 
tender Branches, which, in one 
Year, will be rooted fufficiently to 
tranfplant, when they may be plac’d 
where they are to remain, or planted 
into a Nurfery, and rrain’d up to 
regular Heads ; by which Method 
they will be lefs liable to mifearry, 
than if they were plac’d to remain 
in the Wildernefs immediately. 

The twelfth Sort produces great 
Quantities of Suckers from the 
Roots, which may be taken off in 
the Spring, and tranfplanted into 
* Nurfery two or three Years, un¬ 
til they have acquired Strength 
enough to tranfplant for good 


where they are to remain ; by 
which Method they may be greatly 
increas’d : but the Plantsthus rais’d 
will more fubjedb to produce a 
great Number of Suckers from 
their Roots, which, if not yearly 
taken off, will grow up into a 
Confufion, and ftarve the old ones. 

They produce their Flowers in 
April and May, and their Fruit* 
are commonly ripe in Auguft; but 
thefe are of no Ufe, except to pro¬ 
pagate the Plants ; which being 4 
tedious Method, and the Layers 
taking Root fo freely, renders it 
not worth pra&ifing; tho* it may 
happen that fome Varieties may be 
obtain’d this Way, as is often found 
in many other Trees and Shrubs. 

METHONICA : The Superb 
Lily; vulgo. 

The Charafitrs arc; 

It hath a flefljy Root m Form of 
a ftratt Ruler, which it venomous z 
The Stalk is climbing: The Leaves 
grow alternately, and Jhap'd likethofi 
of the Lily, but have a Clafper an 
the End: The Flower it naked, con- 
fifing of fix Leaves, which are ele¬ 
gantly jmuated, feather'd, and re¬ 
flex'd back, with fix Stamina (or 
Threads ); in the Centre of which is 
the Ovary, which becomes an oval 
Fruit, divided into three Cells, con¬ 
taining feveral round Seeds. 

There is but one Specie s of this 
Plant at prefent known, which is, 

Methonica ; Malabar orum. H. £. 
Malabar Methonica, or The Superb 
Lily of Ceylon. / 

This beautiful plant is propagated 
by parting the Roots in Augufi 
(when the green Leaves are decay’d)* 
which fhould be planted into Pots 
fill’d with light Andy Earth, and 
may be expos’d to the open Air 
tor about a Fortnight or three 
Weeks after, placing the Pots where 
they "Hay have the Morning Sun 
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till clcvcna Clock; and if the Sett* upper Fart of the Pots (houkl be 
ion fhould prove very dr/, you taken out, and frefh put in every 
muff now and then gently refrefh Year to encourage the Roots, being 
them with Water, but you mutt very careful in doiiig this not to 
avoid giving them too much (efpe- injure or difturb the lame. In Jtdij I 
dally while the Roots are un*» Ind Atigufi the Pots may be expos'd | 
a&ive) which will rot them in a to the open Air, if the Scaibn be 
Ihort Time. Warm, but all the other Part of tht 

Toward the End of Augufi or Year they mull be continu'd in the 
the Beginning of September, you Stove, 
mull remove the Pots into the MEUM. SpigtteL 
Stove, placing them where they The Chata&ers are; 
may have free Air, but fb as to it is an umbelsferms Flant, with 
have a warm Situation, ,obferving, very narrow Leaves : The Seeds are 
as was before directed, to rcfrdn large, oblong and firmed: 7 b winch 
them gently with Water, but not may be added\ it bath a peremnoi 
to give them much until they ap- Hoot, 

pear above-ground, which is com- This Plant is propagated in the 
xnonly in Nevember , provided they Fkyfick-GOrdens, tor Medicinal Ufe, 
have Warmth enough, otherwise but is very feldom found in other 
they will not come up till after Gardens. It may be propagated by 
Cbrifimas : When the Leaves be- Seeds, which fhould be loWn in 
gin to appear above-ground, you Autumn foon after they are ripe* 
inii111 mcreale the Quantity of Wa* and in the Spring the Plants will 
ter before given them, and place a appear, when they fhould be care- 
Stick down by the Root, to which fully clear’d from Weeds, and in j 
the Stem fhould be fatten'd to flip- very dry Weather mutt be refrefh'd 
port it, otherwife it will trail upon with Water. In this Place the Plants 
the Ground: You fhould alfo ob- may remain until the Autumn for 
ftrve to place the Pots fo that they lowing, when they may be traof- 
may not ttand too near any large planted into a fhady Border about 
growing Plants which may hang a Foot afunder, where they may 
over them, whereby theie Plants remain for Ufe. They may alfb be 
will bt drawn up, which will pre- propagated by porting their Roots 
vent their Flowering ; but they in Autumn, which is the moft ex¬ 
mutt, at this Seafon, be kept pretty peditious Method, 
warm, in order to encourage them MEZEREON *, vide Thyradea. 

to flower. The Heat with which MILDEW is a Difeafe that hap- 

they thrive bett is about ten De- pens to Plants, and is caus'd by a 
grecs above temperate, (as mark’d dewy Moifture which falls on them, 
on Mr. Fowler’s Botanical Thermo- and continuing for want of the 
meters) but you mutt never let Sun's Heat to draw it up, by its 
them have a lefs than temperate Acrimony corrodes, gnaws and 
Heat, left the Roots Ihould periih. fpoiis the inmoft Subftance of the 
The Off-fets taken from the old Plant, and hinders the Circulation 
Roots are commonly two or three of the nutritive Sap, upon which 
Years before they flower ; during the Leaves begin to fade, and the 
which time they Ihould not be Blofloms and Fruit are much pre- 
tranfplantcd: but the Earth in the judic'd. Or, 
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Mildew is rather a concrete Jub¬ 
ilance, which exfudes thro* the 
Pores of the Leaves. 

What the Gardeners commonly 
call Mildew, is an Infe& which is 
frequently found in great Plenty 
preying upon this Exfudation. 

Others fay, That Mildew is a 
thick clammy Vapour exhal’d in the 
Spring and Summer from Plants, 
Bloffoms, and even the Earth it- 
felf, in clofe ft ill Weather, where 
there is neither Sun enough to 
draw it upwards to any conlidera- 
ble Height, nor Wind of Force 
ftrong enough to difperfe it, and 
that it hanging in the lower Regi¬ 
ons, when the Cold of the Even¬ 
ing comes on, condenfes and 
falls on Plants, and with its thick 
clammy Subftance flops the Pores, 
and by that means prevents Perfo¬ 
ration, and hinders the Sap from 
afcending to nourifh their Flowers, 
Shoots, oh e. 

Others fay. That Mildew is a 
Corrofive or nipping Dew, proceed¬ 
ing from the Vapours that arc ex- 
hard by the Earth, which being 
drawn up, and falling down a- 
gain on the tender opening Buds, 
mfe&s them by its Acrimony, and 
hinders the Circulation of the nu¬ 
tritious Sap in the proper Veflcls* 
upon which the Leaves begin to 
fade, and the Blofloms and Fruit 
receive a very great Prejudice. 

Some make this Obicrvation, 
That the Places moft liable to Mil- 
dew , are inclos’d Grounds and Val¬ 
leys, and thofe that lie tending to 
the Eafl j and the Reafons that they 
give why thofe Grounds which lie 
from the Horizon to the Eafl are 
moft fubje& to Mildew and B la fl¬ 
ings, may be by the Sun’s attra<3> 
ing thole Vapours towards it after 
the manner that a great Fire in a 
Room draws the Aif to it i So the 
Vofc* ili 
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Sun having fet theft in Motiofli 
aoi not having Strength enough 
to draw them into the middle Re* 

f ion, to form them into a Ootid, 
e does yet draw them till he ii 
below our Horizon, and then thefe 
Dews tend to the Earth from 
whence they Were exhal'd, and in 
Motion to tnc Weft, do, as it were* 
fall upon that Ground which lies 
Eaftward at right Angles, and there* 
fore is moft offcnfive to them. 

But I take the true Caufe of thtf 
Mildew appearing moft upon Plants 
whioh are expos’d to the Eaft, to 
proceed from a dry Temperature 
in the Air when the Wind blows 
from that Point, which flops the 
Pores of Plants and prevents their 
Perforation, whereby the Juices 
of the Plants are concreted upon 
the Surface of their Leaves, which 
being of a fweetifh Nature, Infers 
are indeed thereto, where finding 
proper Nutriment, they depofite 
their Eggs, and multiply fo fall a* 
to cover the whole Surfaces of 
Plants, and by their corrod ng the 
VefTels, prevent the Motions o£ 
their Sap 5 and it is very probable 
that the Excrements of thefe In¬ 
fers may enter the Veflels of 
Plants, and by mixing with thrif 
Juices may fpread the Infe£);ion all 
over them; For it is obfervable, 
that whenever a Tree has been 
greatly aftc&ed by this Mildew , ic 
leldom recovers it in two or thre# 
Years, and many times never is in* 
tirely clear from it after* 

MILIUM; Millet. 

The Characters are ,* 

It hath a loofe divided B Annuli j 
and each fingle Flower hath a Calyst 
conjtfting of two Leaves, which art 
inflead of Petals, to protect the Sta * 
mina and Piftillnm of the Flower* 
which afterwards btemet An aval 
Jhining Seed, 
h 
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The Species are; 

i* Milium, femine luteo. C. J. 
P. Yellow or Common Millet . 

i. Milium; femine Mo. C. B . 
P. Millet, with a white Seed. 

3. Milium; femine nigro. C. B . 
F. Millet, with a black Seed. 

4. Milium ; Arundinaceum , 
rotundo femine , Borge nominatum . 
C. B. P. Reed-like Millet , with 
roundifh Seeds, commonly calld Sor¬ 
go cr Guiney Corn. 

There are feme other Varieties 
of thefe Plants which chiefly differ 
in the Colour of their Seeds, which 
will be to little Purpofe to enume¬ 
rate in this Place, thofe here men¬ 
tion’d being the principal Sorts 
which I have obferv’d growing in 
England. 

The three firft Sorts arc Varie¬ 
ties of each other, and only differ 
in the Colour of their Seeds, which 
Difference will arife from the fame 
Seeds very often; but the Yellow 
is always preferr’d, though the 
White is no way inferior to it, 
but the Black Sort is efteem’d lit¬ 
tle worth. 

Thefe Plants were originally 
brought from the Eaftern Coun¬ 
tries, where they are ftill greatly 
cultivated, from whence we are 
furnifhed annually with this Grain, 
which is by many Pcrfbns greatly 
e{teem’d for Puddings, &c. Thefe 
are never cultivated in England , but 
by way of Curiofity in fmall Gar¬ 
dens, where the Seeds do generally 
ripen very well. 

They muft be Town the Begin¬ 
ning of April upon a warm dry 
Soil, but not too thick, becaule 
thefe Plants divide into fcveral 
Branches, and fhould have much 
Room; and when »they come up, 
they fhould be clear’d from Weeds, 
after which they will, in a fhort 
time, get the better of them, and 
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prevent their future Growth. In 
Augufi thefe Seeds will ripen, when 
it muft be cut down and beaten 
out, as ispra&is’d for other Grain. 

The Guiney Corn arifes common¬ 
ly to be ten or twelve Feet high, 
and has jointed Stalks like the 

Reed; upon the Tops of which 
the Panicles arc produc’d, which 
arc very large, as are alfb the 

Grains. This Sort will come up 
very well, if (own as the former, 
but feldom perfects its Seeds with 
us, except the Seafon be very 

warm. 

MILLEFOLIUM* Yarrow, Mil¬ 
foil, or Nofe-bleed. , 

There are feveral Sorts of this 
Plant, which are cultivated in Bota- 
nick Gardens for Variety; but as 
they are rarely propagated for Ufe, 

I fhall pafs them over without na¬ 
ming them, and only obfcrve, that 
the common Sort, which grows 
in great Plenty upon dry Banks in 
moft Parts of England , is that 
which is order'd for Medicinal 
Ufe. . 

MIMOSA: The Senfitive Plant. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifts of one Leaf 
which is Jhap'd like a Funnel , having 
many Stamina in the Center z Thefe 
Flowers are collected into a round 
Head: From the Bottom of the 
Flower rifes the Piftilium, which af¬ 
terwards becomes an oblong , fat , 
jointed Pod, which opens both ways , 
and contains in each Partition one 
roundifh Seed . 

The Species are ; 

1. Mimosa; feu frutex fenfbilis • 
Tourn. The common Senlltive 

Plant. 

2. Mimosa; humilis , frutefeens, 
O’ fpinofa, filiquis conglobatis. Plum . 
Dwarf Shrubby Humble Plant, ha¬ 
ving Thorns, and the Pods* grow¬ 
ing together in Bunches. 

3. Mi- 
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3. Mimosa j fpinis horruBstfcuh, 
& fenfitiva magis . H. R, Par . Grea¬ 
ter Senfirive (or Humble Plant) 
with very (harp Thorns. 

4. Mimosa; latifolia , Sicsdis in 
orbem glamornth, Tourn. Broad- 
leav’d or Common Humble Plant. 

5% Mimosa; fpuria do Ptmam- 
bftcq, £ 8 a Mimofa Italian , Zan. 
The Slothful Senfitivc Plant; vulgo. 

6. Mimosa ; frutefeens 0* fpinofa, 
tenui Acacia folio, jiliculis plurimis 
villofis , hi capitulum congefiis . Houft. 
Prickly Shrubby Senikive Plant, 
With narrow Acacia Leaves, ha¬ 
ving many hairy Pods, coile&ed 
into a Head. 

7. Mimosa; kor bacon procumbent 

& fpinofa , angulofo, fiUquis 

quadrivalvibus. Houfi . Trailing 
Prickly Senfirive Plant, with an¬ 
gular Stalks and Pods, opening in 
four Cells. 

3. Mimosa; aquation cm 
procumbent, non fpinofa, flora luteo 
plena. Houft . Water Trailing Senfi¬ 
tive Plant, without Spines, having 

a full yellow Flower. 

There are Ibmc other Species of % 
this Plant which grow in the 
warm Parts of America , but thole 
here mention’d, are what I have 
obferv’d in the Englifh Gardens. 

The firft Sort is commonly 
known by the Name of Senfitive 
Plant, to diftinguifo it from the 
others, which are generally call’d 
Humble Plants , becaufe upon being 
touch'd, the Pedicle of their Leaves 
falls downward, whereas the Leaves 
of the other Sort are only con- 
tra£fced upon the Touch. 

Thele Plants are all propagated 
from Seeds, which muft be fown 
upon a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants come up, 
they muft be tranlplanted into 
fmall Pots fill'd with light rich 
Earth, and plung'd into a frefb 
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bed, obferving to w at er and 
fhade them until rhey have taken 
Root: After which you muft of* 
ten refrefh 'em with Water, and 
let ’em have Air in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaion, always 
obferving to keep the Bed in a 
good Temper for Heat, as alfo to 
cover the Glafles every Night with 
Mats, which will greatly facilitate 
their Growth. 

With this Management, in about 

a Month's time, the Plants will 
have greatly advanc’d, and their 
Roots will fill the Pots; therefore 
you muft remove them into larger 
Pots, by (baking them out of thole 
they are in, together with the 
Earth, which fbould be preferv’d 
to their Roots; and (after having 
pared off the Roots which were 
matted round the Outfide of the 
Ball of Earth) you muft place the 
Plants into the larger Pots, filling 
them up with the like rich Earth* 
then plunge them into the Hon 
bed, obferving to water them well 
until they have taken Root; and 
if you fee the Plants inclinable to 
droop, when the Sun (bines warm 
upon the Glades, you muft (hade 
them until they have recover’d 
and are able to endure the Heat. 

You muft alfo obferve to give 
them a greater Share of Air, as the 
Seafon advances in Warmth, but 
you muft never expofe them to 
the open Air, which will not on¬ 
ly retard their Growth, but allb 
deftroy the fenfitive Qualify; lb 
that I have feen fome Plants of 
thefo Kinds, 'Which afte&having 
been expos'd to the open Air a 
few Days, have intirely ioft their 
Motion. 

The firft of thefe Sorts, if duly 
Water’d and prelerv'd in a kindly 
Warmth, will grow, in the Corn- 
pals of one Seafon, to the Height 

L a of 
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of eight or nine Feet, and produce 
great Quantities of Flowers, but 
"unlefs the Autumn proves very fa¬ 
vourable, the Seeds do fcldom ri¬ 
pen, and the Plant being much 
tenderer than the other Sorts, is 
rarely preferv'd through the Win¬ 
ter, tho* plac’d in the warmed 
Stoves, fo that we arc oblig'd to 
procure the Seeds from Abroad. 

The fccond Sort is of much 
humbler Growth, ieldom rifing a - 
bove two Feet high, but branches 
out very much, and is befet with 
Thorns: This will abide two or 
three Years, if preferv’d in a good 
Stove, and generally produces Seeds 
every Year, ib that it is now be¬ 
come very common in the Englijh 
Gardens, being the eafied to pre- 
ferve, and the mod plentiful in 
feeding of all the Sorts. 

The third Sort hath very broad 
Leaves, and is greatly befet with 
fharp Thorns: This will rile to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, but has 
generally very (lender Branches, 
and is tenderer than the laft-men- 
tion’d: It rarely produces Seeds in 
this Country, but may be prefcrv’d 
through the Winter in a very good 
Stove. 

The fourth Sort has the quicked 
Motion of all the Kinds at prefent 
in England: This is ibmewhat like 
the third in Appearance, but grows 
more ereA, and hath fewer Spines, 
and the Flowers are of a different 
Colour. The Seeds of this kind 
are frequently brought over from 
Barbados, where, by the Plenty 
of Seeds brought over, it feems to 
be the mod common in that 
Country. 

The fifth Sort is preferv'd in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety, but 
is a Plant of no great Curiofity: 
It hath ibmewhat the Appearance 
of the fird Sort, and will grow 
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ert&t to'the Height of five of fit 
Feet, and produce great Quantities 
of Seeds; but it having no Motion 
upon being touch'd, renders it lefs 
valuable than the others. 

Thefc Plants were mod of them 
thought to be Annuals formerly, 
beeaufe upon the fird Approach of 
cold Weather they were dedroy'd; 
but fince the modem Invention of 
Bark-doves, mod of thefc Sorts 
have been preferv'd two or three 
Years, and do produce Seeds very 
well. 

The Stove in which thefc Plants 
are placed in Winter, fhould be 

kept to Anana'% Heat (as mark’d 
on Mr. Eowler's Thermometers,) 

and during that Seafbn they fhould 
be frequently refrefh’d with Water, 
which mud be plac'd in the Stove 
at lead twenty-four Hours before 
it be ufcd, that it may have nearly 
an equal Warmth to the Air of 
the Stove; but you mud not give 
it to them in large Quantities, 
which will rot their Roots, 
caufe them to decay: You muft 
alio obferve to pick off all decay’d 
Leaves which may appear at that 
Seafbn; which, if not taken off, 
will harbour Infe&s, to the great 
Prejudice of the Plants. 

But where there is not the Con- 
veniency of a good Stove to pre- 
fcrve thefc Plants through the 
Winter, their Seeds may be annu¬ 
ally procured, and a few Plants 
rais'd, which may be kept in a 
Hot-bed under Glafles, where they 
will continue until the Cold ap¬ 
proaches in Autumn, and, being a 
great Curiofity, are worthy of 
Care in every good Garden. 

MINT; vide Mentha. 

MIRABILIS PERUVIANA; vi¬ 
de Jalapa. 

MISLETOE; vide Vifcum. 

MITELLA j American Sanicle. 

The 
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The Charters are; 

It hath a perennial Reef: 7 k 
Cup of the Flower confifts of one 
Leaf and is divided into five Parts; 
The Flower confifts of five Leaves^ 
which expand in Form of a Role: 
The Ovary becomes a m Fruit , 

which terminates in a Point, gating 
at the Top , in Form of a Bifhop's 
Mitre, and full of roundifh Seeds. 

The Species are $ 

1. Mitella j Americana, forum 
fetalis integris . Toum . American 
Mitella, whole Flower-leaves are 
intire. 

2. Mitella ; Americana, forum 

fetalis fimbria tis. Toum . American 

Mitella, with fringed Flower Leaves. 

5. Mitella j Americana , flare 
fquallide purpureo , villofo . Booth. 
Ind. American Mitella, with hairy 
Flowers, of a dirty purple Colour. 

4. Mitella; Americana, maxi - 
ma, Tindoria Inft. R. H. Ameri¬ 
can Mitella, whole Seed is uled in 
Dying, commonly call'd Anotto or 
Arnotta in America. 

The three firft Sorts are pre- 
ierv’d in curious Botanick Gardens 
for Variety; but there being very 
little Beauty in their Flowers, they 
are feldom propagated in Gardens 
for Pleafure. They are very hardy, 
and will thrive in almoft any Soil 
or Situation, and may be propaga¬ 
ted either from Seeds, or by part¬ 
ing their Roots, which may be 
done either in Spring or Autumn, 
in the manner as is pra&is\i for 
Polyanthus's, See. and being plant¬ 
ed in a fhady Situation, will grow 
very vigoroufly; lo that, for the 
Sake of Variety, a few Roots may 
be admitted in lhady Borders where 
few better Plants will thrive. 

The fourth Sort grows in the 
warm eft Parts of America, where 
it rifes to the Height of fixteen 
Feet, and produces large Bunches 
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of Flowers, which are fucceeded 
by rough Pods, in which are con¬ 
tain'd many red Seeds. The Seeds 
of this Plant are uled for dying a 
Chocolate Colour, and by fome are 
uled in Medicine. 

This Plant may be rais’d from 
the Seeds which are brought fre¬ 
quently to England. They mull 
be lown on a Hot-bed, and when 
the Plants are come up, they mull 
be tranfplanted each into a final! 
Pot filled with light Earth* and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-Bark, oblerving to water and 
(hade ’em until they have taken 
root, after which they mull be 
treated in the lame manner as hath 
been dire&ed for the Anona % to 
which the Reader is referr’d, to a- 
void Repetition. 

MOLDAVICA; Turkey Balm. 

The Chambers are; 

It is a Plant with a labiated 
Flower, conpfting of one Leaf, whofe 
Upper-lip is arch'd, cut into two 
Parts, and reflex'd: The Under-lip is 
aljo divided into two Parts, both end • 
ing in border'd Jaws: The Flower- 
cup is hollow, and generally cut in¬ 
to two unequal Lips , out of which 
arifes the Pointal, attended with four 
Embryo's, which afterwards became 
fo many oblong Seeds . 

The Species arc ; 

1. Moldavica j betonica folio , 
flare cceruleo. Toum . Turkey Balm, 
with a Betony Leaf, and a blue 
Flower. 

2. Moldavica ; betonica folio, 
fre albo. Toum . Turkey Balm, 
with a Betony Leaf, and a white 

Flower. 

3. Moldavica j betonica folio, 
fore furpuro-coeruleo . Toum . Tur¬ 
key Balm, with a Betony Leaf, 
and a purplifli blue Flower. 

4. Moldavica ; Orientalis, beta- 
nice folio , flore magno, violaceo. T. 

L 3 Cor . 
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Cor. Eaftern Moldaviai, with a 
Bcton7 Leaf, and a large Violet- 
colour'd Flower. 

f . Moldavica j Orient alls, falicis 
folio, jfrrf farvo e T. Cor. 

Eaftern Moldavica , with a Betony 
Leaf, and a large whitilh Flower. 

6 . Moldavica ; Orientals, falicis 
folio , flore parvo cceruleo. T. Cor . 
Eaftern Moldavica , with a willow 
Leaf, and a fmall blue Flower. 

7. Moldavica j Orientalist falicis 
folio, flore farvo alb$. T. Cor. Eaft¬ 
ern Moldavica , with a willow Leaf, 
and a fmall white Flower. 

8 . Moldavica i Americana , fri- 
folia, odore' gravi. Tourn. Three- 
Jeav’d American Moldavica, with a 
ftrong Sq?it, commonly call'd The 
Balm of Gilead. 

The feven firft Species are annu¬ 
al Plants, which perifti foon after 
they have pcrfe&ed Seeds: Theie 
may be propagated by lowing their 
Seeds in March , upon a Bed of 
frelh light Earth, in a warm Situa¬ 
tion ; and when the Plants are come 
up about two Inches high, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into the Bor¬ 
ders of the Pleafure-Garden, obfer- 
*ving to water 'em until they have 
taken Root: After which they 
will require no farther Care but 
to keep them clear from Weeds > 
and if they grow pretry tall, to 
lypport them with Sticks, to pre¬ 
vent their being broken by Winds. 

•In June and July they will pro¬ 
duce their Flowers 5 and in Augufl 
their Seeds will be perfected, when 
they muft be gather’d, and pre- 
ferv’d dry for 1 the fuccecding 
Spring. : 1 

The Seeds may alio be (own 
upon a warm Border in Augufl, 
where the Plants will come up 
loon after, and will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
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well, provided they have a dry 
Soil, and a warm Situation. 1 

In the Spring they may be tranf¬ 
planted out into the Borders where 
they are defign'd to be continu'd, 
where they will flower early, and 
produce good Seeds; whereas it 
iometimes happens, that if the 
Seafon proves cold and wet, thole 
Plants which are lown in the Spring 
do not perfeft their Seeds. 

There is no very great Beauty in 
theie Plants j but as they require 
little Culture, fo they may be ad¬ 
mitted into large Borders of the 
Flower-Garden, where being in¬ 
termix'd with other Plants, they 
afford an agreeable Variety. The 
moft valuable Sorts are the two 
Oriental Kinds with large Flow¬ 
ers i theie commonly grow about; 
eighteen Inches high, and divide 
into feveral Branches, but do not 
take up much Room j and being 
annual Plants, there will be no 
Danger of their injuring others 
that may grow near them. 

The eighth Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which may be calily propa- 
gated by planting Cuttings, during 
any of the Summer Months, in a 
Border of rich Earth, obferving to 
water and lhade 'em until they 
have taken Root, which they do 
commonly in aboUt three Weeks 
time* after which they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care than only to 
keep them clear from Weeds, 'till 
they have made confiderable Pro- 
grefs, when they Ihould be taken 
up, preferving a Ball of Earth to 
each Plant, and fet into Pots fill'd 1 
with frelh light Earth, placing 
them in a fhady Situation until they 
have taken frefli Root; after which, 
they may be expos'd to the open 
Air until the Middle or Latter-end 
of Oftobtr, when they muft be 
* ' ■ . remov'd 
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remov'd into Shelter, other wife 
they will be liable to fufifer by hard 
Frofls: Tho' they fhould be plac’d 
where they may enjoy as much 
free Air as poflible in mild Wea¬ 
ther, and only require to be pro¬ 
tected from fevere Cold* for in 
moderate Winters I have had them 
endure abroad very well, when 
planted under a warm Wall. 

They will require frequently to 
be water'd when planted in Pots ; 
but in the Winter you fhould not 
let ’em have it in great Quantities, 
which will be apt to rot their 
Roots, and deflroy ’em. This lafl 
Species is prefer v'd in feverai Gar¬ 
dens, for its Oddnefs, and the 
ftrong balfamick Scent which the 
Leaves emit, upon being bruis'd; 
which gave occaiion to many Per- 
fbns formerly to fuppofe the Balm 
if Gilead was taken from this 
Plant. 

MOLLE: The Indian Molie, or 
Maflick Tree. 

The Characters are; 

Is hath pinnated Leaves , like 
thofe of the Lentifcus, but are ter¬ 
minated by an odd Lobe ; the Flower 
expands in the Form of a Rofe ; 
and the Fruit refimbles a Grain of 
Fepper . 

We have but one Species of this 
Tree in England, which is, 

Molle ; Cluf in Monard. The 
Arbor Molle, or Indian Maffick 
Tree. 

This Tree is preferved in many 
curioi ir , but 

rarely produces any Flowers in 
this Country. 

It may laying 

down the tender Branches, which 
in two Tears will take Root, when 
they may be taken ofr from the 
old Plants, and planted into Pots 
fill'd with irefh, light Earth, ob- 
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ferving to water and fhade 'em 
until they have taken Root. 

But as it is very difficult to 
make this Tree grow from Lay¬ 
ers, fb it will be neceflary to flit 
the Branches when lay'd, which 
will facilitate their Rooting; and 
when you cut them off from the 
old Plants {which fhould lie done 
in April) if you place the Pots up¬ 
on a moderate Hot bed, it will 
caufe them to take Root much 
fooner, provided you water and 
fhade ’em carefully; But you mult 
obftrfve to let them have Air in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon; and when they have ta¬ 
ken frefh Root; you mufi inure 
them to the open Air by Degrees, 
into which they fhould be remo¬ 
ved toward the latter End of 
May, placing ’em in a Situation 
where they may be defended from 
violent Winds, m which they may 
remain until the OBober following, 
when they mufi be removed into 
the Green-houfe, placing them 
where they m^Tnzve a great 
Share of free Air in mild Wea¬ 
ther, for they only require to bo 
protected from fevere Cold. 

This Tree will grow to the 
Height of feven or eight Feet, 
but commonly produces its Shoots 
very irregular, fo that it is very 
difficult to form it to a regular 
Head, for which Reafbn it is not 
fo much cfleem'd (except by the 
Curious in, Botany) as the Lentifcus ; 
but for Variety it may have a Place 
in all curious Green.houfes. 

M< )l .U( X ?A ; Molu< < a Balm. 

The Characters are; 

It is a verticillati Plant with m 
labiated Flower , confifting of one 
Leaf whofe upper Up is hollow , like 
a Spoon , but the under Up is cut in¬ 
to three Segments ; out of the Flcw- 

L 4 tr-cup 
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erreup arifes the fointal, attended, 
fit it were, by four Embryo's, which 
afterwards turn to fo many angular 
Seeds , which are inclos'd in the Bell - 
fhap'd Calyx . 

The Species are ; 

i. Molucca } Uvis. Dod, Smooth 
Molucca Balm. 

a. Molucca ; fpinofa . Prick¬ 

ly Molucca Balm. 

Theft Plants are annual, feldom 
abiding after they have perfected 
their Seeds. They are preferved 
only in fiich Gardens where a great 
Variety of Plants are maintain’d, 
being Plants of no great Beauty or 
Ufe. Thefe may be propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in March. up¬ 
on a Bed of frefti, light Earth, in 
an open Situation, where the Plants 
will come up foon after } and when 
they are about two Inches high, 
they mull be tranfplanted out, ei¬ 
ther into frefh Beds of light Earth, 
or in the Borders of the Pieafurc- 
Garden, placing ’em at twp Feet 
Diftance, for their Branches will 
attend pretty far, if the Soil be 
rich} and when they have taken 
Root they will require no farther 
Care, but only to keep ’em clear 
from Weeds, and fatten them to 
Sticks to prevent their being broke 
by Winds when they advance. 

In July theft Plants will flower, 
and if the Seafbn proves warm, 
their Seeds will be perfected in 
September , blit if the Seafbn be 
cold and naaift, they commonly 
perifh without producing good 
Seeds in this Country: For which 
ReafSbn theft Plants fhould be rais’d 
in s^fuiuma, and preferved through 
the Winter under a common Frame, 
and in the Spring tranfplanted out, 
fis before, when they will flower 
parly, and produce good Seeds. 

' MPtTj Wild Qarlick. 
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The Characters are; 

It agrees in every refpeCl with the 
Garlick, but hath, for the mgft part, 
a fweet Scent and the flowers are 
produced in an Umbel . 

The Species are} 

1. Mqly } latifolium, Liliflorum. 
C. Bn P. Broad-leav’d Moly of Theo- 
phrattus. 

1. Moly } latifolium , Indieum . 
C. B. P. Broad-leav’d Indian Moly. 

3. Moly j latifolium tfijpanicum. 
C. B, P. Broad-leav’d Spanifh Ma¬ 
ly with purple Flowers. 

4. Moly * latifolium, flavo flare. 
H. Eyft. Broad-leav’d yellow Moly, 

f. Mqly} anguftifolitm, umbel- 
latum . C. B. P. Narrow-leav’d 
Moly, commonly call'd HomerV, or 
Diofcorides’j Moly . 

6. Moly ; anguftifolium , foliis re - 
flesois, C. B, P. Narrow-lcav’d Mo¬ 
ly, with reflex'd Leaves, commonly 
call'd The Serpent Moly . 

7. Molyj mofehatum, captllaceo 
folio . C. B. P. The fweet Moly of 
Montpelier, vulgo . 

There are fome other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preftrv’d 
in curious Botanick Gardens abroad, 
but thofe here mention’d are what 
I have obferved in the Englifh Gar¬ 
dens. 

They are all very hardy Plants, 
and may be eafily multiplied by 
their OfF-fets, which they fend 
forth in great Plenty: The beft 
Seafbn to tranfplant them is in Au- 
guft or September, juft after their 
Leaves decay} for if they arc per? 
mitted to remain long after, and 
the Seafon fbould prove moift, 
they will fend forth frefh Fibres, 
when it will be too late to rer 
move unlefs they are taken 
up with Balls of Earth. 

They will grow in almoft any 
Soil 9r Situation, but will thrive 

beft 
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bdf in a light, fandy Soil, and an 
open Expofure. 

They commonly produce their 
Flowers in May and June* except 
the Swtet-fcented Montpelier kind, 
which feldom flowers till Augssfi, 
and arc pretty Varieties in thclaige 
Borders of the Pleafure-Garden, 
where, being intermix’d with other 
bulbous-rooted Flowers, they afford 
an agreeable Variety $ but they 
fhould not be permitted to remain 
longer than two Years before they 
are tranfplanted, becaufe they pro¬ 
duce a great Number of OfF-fets, 
(efpecially Homers Moly ) which, if 
hot taken from the old Roots, will 
ftarve ’em and caufe their Flowers 
to be very weak. 

MOMORDICA ; Male Baliam- 
Apple. 

The Charaftors are; 

The flower confifts of one Leaf is 
tf the expanded , bell-fhap’d kind* but 
fo deeply, cut , as to appear compos'd 
oj diftintl Leaves: Thefe Flowers 
are fomo Male, (or barren ), others 
Female , growing upon the Top of the 
Embryo , which is afterwards chang'd 
into a Fruit , which is flefly, and fome- 
times more or lefs tapering* and 
hollow ; and when ripe, ufually burfts , 
and cafis forth the Seeds with an 
Elajticity ; which Seeds are wrapped 
up in a membranous Covering, and 
are, for the mofi part, indented on 
their Edges. 

The Species are; 

i. Momordica i vulgaris . To urn . 
The common Male Baiiam-AppJe. 

a. Momordica; Zeylanica , pam - 
pinea fronde, frudlu breviori . Tourn. 
Male Balfam-Apple of Ceylon, with 
Vine-leaves and a fhort Fruit. 

3. Momordica; Zeylanica . pam- 
finea fronde, fruits* longiori . Tourn . 
Male Baliam-Apple of Ceylon, with 
Viftc-leaves and a longer Fruit. 
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4 . Momordica ; mma,fru3» 
reticulata, ficco . Com. Rar. Male 
Baliam-Apple, of America, with a 

dry netted Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are all annual, their 
Seeds muff be {own on a Hot-bed 
the Beginning of March, and when 
the Plants come up, they fhould be 
tranfplanted out into a frefh Hot¬ 
bed, after the Manner of Cucumbers 
or Melons, putting two Plants of 
the fame kind, under each Light, 
and the Plants water'd and (haded 
until thev have taken Root ; after 
which they muff be treated as Css- 
cumbers, permitting their Branches 
to extend upon the Ground in the 
fame Manner, and obferve to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 

With this Management (provided 
you do not let them have too much 
Wet, gr expofc ’em too much to 
the open Air) they will produce 
their Fruit in July , and their Seeds 
will ripen in Auguft, when you 
muff obferve to gather it as loon 
as you fee the Fruit open, other- 
wife it will be caff abroad, and 
with Difficulty gather’d up again. 

Thefe Plants are preferv’d in cu* 
rious Gardens for the Oddnefs of 
their Fruit; but as they take up a 
great deal of Room in the Hot-beds, 
require frequent Attendance, and 
are of little Beauty or Ufe, they 
are not much cultivated in Eng¬ 
land, except in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety. 

MORUS: The Mulberry-Tree. 

The Char alters are; 

It hath large, rough, roundijk 
Leaves ; the Male Flowers (or Kat- 
kms , which have a Calyx confining 
of four Leaves ) are fometimes pro¬ 
duced upon feparate Trees , at other 
times at remote Diftances from the 
Fruit on the fame Tree : The Fruit 
is compos'd oj feveral Protuberances, 

to 
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to each ef which adhere feu? /mail 
Leaves ; the Seeds sere romM(h y gr*»- 
mg Jmgly m each Protuberance, 

The Species are 5 

1. Morus; fruBu mgro. C. B.P. 
The common Black Mulberry. 

x. Morus ; fruHu albo . C.B. P. 
The White Mulberry. 

3. Morus $ fruttu mgro y minori, 
foliis eleganter lacimatis. Totem . The 
lefler Black Mulberry, with Leaves 
neatly jagged. 

4. Morus ; fruBu albo, minors , 
ex purpurafeente. Toum. The 
{mail Purplilh-white Mulberry. 

y. Morus ; VUrgimsm fotiis la- 
tijfimis fcabris, fru&u rubro longiort . 
C*f. Plant, Hort . The broad-leav'd 
Virginian Mulberry, with long 
red Fruit. 

6. Morus ; Vtrgtmenfis arbor. Loti 
arboris mjlar ramofa , /o/iii amplijjt- 
mis. Pink. Phjt . The large-leav’d 
Virginian Mulberry, with blackifh 
Shoots, fomewhat like thole of the 
Lote or Nettle-Tree. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is very 
common in mod Gardens, being 
planted for the Delicacy of its Fruit: 
It may be propagated by lowing 
the Seeds, or by laying down the 
tender Branches, which in two 
Years will take Root, and may then 
be tranfpianted into the Places where 
they are to remain. Thole Plants 
which arc propagated from Seeds 
are commonly the molt vigorous, 
and generally make the ftraiteft 
Stems, but then there is a very 
great Hazard of their being fruitful; 
for it often happens, that fuch Plants 
are, for the moft part, of the Male 
kind, which produce Katkins , but 
feldom have much Fruit; for which 
Realbn, thole who are delirous to 
have fruitful Trees, fhould always 
propagate them by Layers from fiich 
Trees as do produce Plenty of 


good Fruit. But as the Trees thus 
rais’d are fubjefc to have crooked, 
unfightly Stems, fo there fhould be 
Care taken in the Choice of (bait 
Shoots to make Layers > and when 
they are tranfpianted out, they 
fhould have ftrait Stakes fix’d down 
by each, to which they fhould be 
fatten'd as the Shoot is extended, 
until it comes to the Height you 
defign the Stem ; then you may 
fuffer the Branches to extend as they 
are inclinable, for this Tree fhould 
not be often prun’d, but only fuch 
Branches fhould be cut off which 
fhoot erofs, and bruife themfelves 
by nibbing againft each other, and 
fuch as decay fhould alfo be cut ! 
off. | 

This Tree delights in a light Soil, 
not too wet nor over dry, and 
fhould have an open Expofure; for 
if it be planted too near to other 
Trees or Buildings, fo as to be 
(haded thereby, the Fruit feldom 
ripens well; though if they arc 
planted in a Situation where they 
may be defended from the violent 
Weft and South-Weft Winds, which 
very often blow down and deftroy 
great Quantities of the Fruit, it 
will be of great Advantage ; but 
they Ihould always be open to the 
Taft and South-Eaft Sun, which is 
of great Service in drying up the 
Moifture which lodges upon the 
Surface of their Leaves in the Night, 
and not only retards the Fruit, but 
renders it ill-tailed and watry. 

The Soil under thefe Trees Ihould 
alfb be every Year well dug and 
manured, tho* there will fcarceany 
Sorts of Plants grow under them * 
but it is of great Advantage to the 
Fruit, notwithHanding what may 
have been laid to the contrary. 

The White Mulberry is commonly 
cultivated for its Leaves, to feed 

tie*- 
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Silk-norms. In France, Italy, &c. and fcem to be as proper for feed- 
though the Ferjians always make ing of Silk-Worms as thofe of the 
ule of the common Black Mulberry common Sort} fo that if ever the 
for that Pur pole § and I have been Projeft of eftabltfhing a Silk Man, - 
afllircd by a Gentleman of Honour, faftory in the Weft-Indies foould be 
who hath made Trial of both Sorts let on foot, there would be no Oc- 
of Leaves, that the Worms fed with calion of their fending over for 
thofe of the Black Sort, produce Mulberry*Trees, as hath been by feme 
much better Silk than thofe fed propos’d, lincc they will find a fuf- 
with the White j but he obferves, iciiciii; Quantity in all the Woods of 
that the Leaves of the Black Son that Country, 
ihould never be given to the Worms, ^ The Large-leav'd Virginian Mul~ 
after they have eaten for fome time furry with black Shoots, is ftill 
of the White, left the Worms Ihould more uncommon than any of the 
burft, which is often the Cafe when former: There is a large Plant of 
they are thus neated. this kind growing in the Gardens 

The Trees which are defign’d to of the Bifoop of London at Fulham, 
feed Silk-worms, ihould never be which has been feveral Years an 
fuffer’d to grow tall, but rather kept Inhabitant of that Garden, but has 
in a Sort of Hedge, and inftead of never produced any Fruit, that I 
pulling off the leaves finely, they could learn, but hath fome Years 
ihould be (bear'd off together with a great Number of Katkim t much 
their young Branches, which is like thofe of the Hazel-Nut, which 
much (boner done, and not fo in- occafion’d Mr. Ray to give it the 
jurious to the Tree, Name of Corylus \ but it may be 

This White So f be propa- one of the Male Trees, which never 
gated either from Seeds or Layers, produces Fruit, as it - 
as the Black Mulberry, and is equally happens in the common Sorts of 
as hardy: There are two or three Mulberries , the Leaves being very* 

Varieties of this Tree, which differ like thofe of the Black Mmlhrry , 
in the Shape of their Leaves, Size, but fomewhat larger and rougher, 
and Colour of their Fruit } but as This Tree has not been propa- 
they are of no other Ufe than for gated yet in this Country, for 
then* Leaves, (b the ftrongeft fooot- though it has been budded and 
ing and the largeft-leav’d Sort ihould grafted upon both the Black and 
be preferr'd. White Mulberries , yet I can’t hear 

The Large- leav’d Virginian Sort, that it hath fucceeded upon either $ 
with long red Fruit, is at prefent and the Tree being pretty tall, can’t 
very fcarce in England, though it be laid down, which is the moil 
fecins to be the common Sort, likely Method to propagate it: This 
which grows fpontaneoufiy in the is very hardly, and will endure the 
Woods of America: This may be Cold of our Climate in the open 
propagated from Seeds, or by lay- Air very well, and is coveted as a 
ing down the Branches, as the com- Curiofity by fuch who delight in 
mon Sort j it is very hardy, and the Variety of Trees and Shrubs, 
will endure the Cold of our Winters MOSS} vide Mufeus. 
ia the open Air very well The MOTHERWORT} vide Car- 
leaves of this kind are very large, diaca. 

- -. . . MOULD, 

Digitized by GOO^le 

A 
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MOULD, the Goodnefi of which 
may be known by the Sight, Smell, 
and Touch. 

firft, by the Sight. Thofe Moulds 
that are of a bright Chefnut or Ha- 
iutiy Colour are accounted the bell} 
of this Colour are the belt Loams, 
and alio the beft natural Earth j and 
this will be the better yet, if it 
cut like Butter, and does not itick 
obftinately, but is lbort, tolerably 
light, breaking into fmall Clods, is 
fweet, will be tempered without 
crufting or chapping in dry Weather, 
or turning to Mortar in wet. 

The next to that, the dark-grey 
and rufiet Moulds are accounted the 
beft: The light and dark A(h Colour 
are reckon’d the worft, fuch as are 
nfually found on common or heathy 
Ground 5 the clear tawney is by no 
Means to be approved ; but that of 
a yellowifh red Colour is accounted 
the worft of all; this is commonly 
found in wild and wafte Parts of 
the Country, and, for the moil part, 
produces nothing but Gofs , Furz., 
and Fern, according as its Bot¬ 
tom is more or leis of a light and 
fandy, or of a fpewy Gravel or 
clayey Nature. 

Secondly, by the Smell. All Lands 
that are good and wholfome, will, 
after Ram or breaking up by the 
Spade, emit a good Smell. 

Thirdly, by the Touch. By this 
Means we may diicover whether 
it eonfifts of Subftances intirely 
arenaceous or clammy, or, accord¬ 
ing as it exorcis’d by Mr. Evelyn, 
whether it be tender, fatty, detcr- 
five, or flippery, or more barfh, 
gritty, porous, or friable. 

That beirtg always the beft that 
is between the two Extreams, and 
does not conrain the two different 
Qualities of loft and hard mix’d, 
oTraoifi and dry, of churliih and 
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mM, that is, neither too un&uous 
or too lean, but fuch as will eafily 
diflolvc ; of a juft Confidence, be- 
tween Sand and Clay, and fuch as 
will not ftick to the Spade or Fingers 
upon every Flafh of Rain. 

A Loam or Brick Mould is not to 
be difapprov’d, as requiring little 
Help or Improvement but the Spade, 
and is efteemed both by the Gar¬ 
dener and Florift. 

MULBERRY; vide Moms. 

MULLEIN; vide Verhafcum. 

MUSA: The Plantain-Tree. 

The Characters are ; 

Mufa is a kind of Plant with a 
folypetalous, anomalous Flowery the 
upper Petal is excavated or hollowed 
like a little Boat, and divided into 
three at the Summit ; the hither one 
is concave, but the inward one pel- 
lated, or in the Form of a Crefcent 
or Half-moon Shield , and accompanied 
with two little narrow-pointed Leaves : 
The Calyx pajfes into a Cucumber- 
fljap'd Fruit , that is foft, fiefky, co¬ 
vered with a Skin , divided, as it were, 
into three Loculaments, in whkh 
there appear , as it were , fame Ru¬ 
diments of Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. Musa ,• frutlu cucumerim, lon- 
giori . Plum. Nov. Gen. The Plan¬ 
tain-Tree, vulgo, 

a. Musa; candice maculato, fru- 
tlu reHo , rot undo , breviore , odor ate . 
Sloan, Cat. The Banana-Tree, 
vulgo. 

Thefe Plants are very common 
in the Eafl and Weft-Indies , as alfo 
in moil hot Countiies of the World. 
They are carefully cultivated by the 
Planters in the Weft-Indies, who 
plant ’em in low, rich Ground, by 
the Sides of Gullies, where they 
produce Fruit moft Parts of the 
Year. In England they are only 
preferved as Curioiities, where they 
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tnuft be conftantly kept in a Bark- 
Stove ; for though they may be 
kept alive in another warm Stove, 
yet they will make very little Pro- 
grefs therein, and do not appear 
half fb beautiful, their chief Orna¬ 
ment being the Largenefs of their 
Leaves, which are fometimes four 
Feet long, and near two Feet broad \ 
but as thefe Plants take up a great 
deal of Room in the Stove, efpe- 
cially when they arrive to a conli- 
derable Site, fo it is not convenient 
to keep more than one Plant of each 
kind. 

During the Summer Seafbn thefe 
Plants mull be plentifully water’d, 
for the Surface of their Leaves 
being large, occafions a great Con- 
fiimption of Moifture, by Perfpira- 
tion, in hot Weather; but in the 
Winter they muft be water’d more 
fparingly, though at that Seafbn 
they mud be often refreftfd, but it 
muft not be given ’em ia fiich 
Quantities. 

The Pots in which thefe Plants 
are placed fhould be large, in pro¬ 
portion to the Size of the Plants, 
for their Roots generally extend 
pretty fan and the Earth (hould be 
rich and light. The Degree of 
Heat with which thefe Plants thrive 
beft, is much the fame with the 
An ana, or Fine-Apple, in which I 
have feen this Plant twelve or four¬ 
teen Feet high, but never could 
obferve any Tendency to produce 
Fruit, tho’ I believe they may be 
brought to Fruit in fbme of the 
lofty Stoves which have been lately 
ere&ed near London, 

Thefe Plants are eafily propa¬ 
gated, by cutting off an old Plant 
near the Ground, which will occa- 
fion their Ihooting out feveral young 
ones from the Root ,* which is the 
Manner they are propagated in the 
hot Countries, fo that after a Spot 
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©f Ground is once planted with 
8 em, they will continue feveral 
Years; for the old Plant producing 
one large Bunch of Fruit from the 
Center, when that is ripe and cue 
off, the Whole Plant decays, arid 
feveral young ones fpring up from 
the Roots, which being produced 
one alter another, fuccemvely, af¬ 
ford the Inhabitants Plants of var 
rious Size and Age, which produce 
their Fruit fucceffively, in like 
manner. 

It is the firft of thefe Species 
which is chiefly cultivated in the 
Weft-Indies , that producing a much 
larger Bunch of Fruit, is by the In¬ 
habitants greatly preferr’d to the 
other, which is accounted a very 
pleafant Fruit, when ripe, and is by 
many Perfbns greatly coveted by 
way of Defert, being fofter and 
more lufeious to the Tafte, but is 
not fo much efteem’d for Fwd. 

Thefe Plants rife to be fifteen 
or twenty Feet high in the Weft - 
Indies, to which Height they gene¬ 
rally arrive in about ten Months 
from their firft planting, fbon after 
which they produce their Fruit, 
and then decay: They are of the 
quickeft Growth of any Vegetable 
yet known. Sir Hans Sloane fays, 
one may almoft fee them grow$ he 
cut a young Tree even at the Top 
with a Knife, which immediately 
grew up difcernably, and in an 
Hour’s Time the middle Leaves, 
which were wrapped up within 
the others, were advanced above 
them half an Inch. 

MUSCARI: Musk, or Grape 
Hyacinth $ vulgo. 

The CharaBcrs are; 

It hath a bulbous Root , the Leaves 
are long and narrow, the Flower is 
bermaphreditkal, conjijling of one 
Leaf, and Jhap’d like a Pitcher, and 
cm m Top into fix Segments which 

are 
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are reflex'J ; the Ovary Becomes a Beauty; this is propagated by Off* 
triangular fruit, divided into three fets, as the common Hyacinth , and 
Cells , which are full of round Seeds, will thrive in aim oft any Soil or 

The Species are; Situation, but beft in that which is 

i* Muscari; arvenfe,juncifolium , warm and dry. 
minus, coendeum, Toum . Common The third Sort is a very defpicable 
IclTcr blue Grape-flower, or Muf- Flower, to Appearance, but is chiefly 
cary, preferv'd for its uncommon Sweet- 

2. Muscari ; arvenfe,juncifolium, nefs \ this is alio increas'd as the 
oxalbidum , minus . Tourn. Lefler former, and produces its Flowers 
whitilh Grape-flower, or Mufcary, much about the fame Seafon. 

3. Muscari; obfoletiore fiore , ex The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts 

purpura virente, Cluf Musk Hya- are alio preferved in curious Gar- 
cinth or Grape-flower, of a worn- dens for Variety, but neither of 
out purple-greenifh Colour. thefe have much Sweetnefs in their 

4. Muscari ; caeruleum , majus. Flowers; thefe are alio propagated 

Tourn . Greater blue Mufcary or by Off-fets as the former, but pro- 
Grape-flower. duce their Flowers later in the 

y. Muscari ; arvenfi , latifolium , Seafon. 
purpwrafeens. Tourn. Broad-leav'd The proper Seafon for taking up 
Mufcary or Grape-flower, with a the Roots of thefe Flowers is in 
purplifh Flower. June, when their Leaves are dc- 

6. Muscari 5 pannieuld comofd, cay'd; at which Time they fhould 
purpuro-violaced. Boerh. Iud. The be fpread upon Mats, in a dry Place, 
leather’d Hyacinth; vulgo. for a Fortnight, until their Bulbs 

There are fome other Varieties of be dry’d, when they may be laid 
this Plant which are preferv'd in up, each Sort by itfolf, until the 
the curious Flower-Gardens in Hoi - Beginning of Oftober , which is the 
land and Blunders, but thofo here Seafon for Planting moft of thefe 
mention'd are what I have obferv'd bulbous-rooted Flowers; and the 
in the Englifh Gardens. various Sorts of thefe may then be 

The fir ft Sort is very common intermix’d amongft other Flowers 
in moft old Gardens, where, by its of the fame Growth, where, in the 
plentiful Increafe, it is become fo Seafon of their Flowering, they 
troublefome as to render it little afford an agreeable Variety. Theie 
efteem’d; for when once thefe Roots Roots fhould never be permitted to 
have taken Pofleffion of a Garden, remain longer than two Years un- 
they are fcarcely ever eradicated removed, for they multiply fo fail, 
afterward ; the fmalleft Off-fets that the Number of their Off-fets 
growing, although they arc buried would greatly weaken the blowing 
a Foot under the Surface of the Roots, and caufe their Flowers to 
Ground. This produces its Flow- be very fmall; and the fir ft Sort, 
ers in April and May , and if per- which increafes fo plentifully, would 
mitted to remain, will produce ripe fill the Borders with Off-fets, fo as 
Seeds in June . not to be clear’d out again. 

The fecond Sort is lefs common MUSCUS ; Mofs. 

than the fir ft, and is preferved by Thefe, though formerly fuppos’d 

fuch who are curious in Flowers, to be only Excrefccnccs produced 
though it is a Plant of no great from the Earth, Trees, &c. yet are 

DO 
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do fefi per fed Plants than thole of 
g re ate r Magnitude, haring Roots, 
Branches, Flowers, and Seeds, but 
yet cannot be propagated from the 
latter by any Art, 




into fevcral Genera, under each of 
which are feveral Species ; but as 
they are Plants of no Ufe or Beauty, 
fo it would be to no purpofe to enu¬ 
merate them in this Place. 

Thefe Plants chiefly flourifh in 
cold Countries, and in the Winter 
Seafon, and are many times very 
injurious to Fruit-Trees, which 
grow upon cold, barren Soils, or 
where they are fo clofe planted as 
to exclude the free Acceis of Air: 
The only Remedy in fuch Cafes is 
to cut down Part of the Trees, and 
plough up the Ground between 
thole left remaining, and in the 
Spring of the Year, in moift Wea¬ 
ther, you fhould, with an Iron In- 
fhument made a little hollow, the 
better to furround the Branches of 
the Trees, ferape off the Mofs, car¬ 
rying it off the Place; and by two 
or three times thus cleanfing them, 
together with carefully ftirring the 
Ground, it may be entirely deflroy'd 
from the Trees: But if you do not 
cut down part of the Trees, and 
ftir the Ground well, the rubbing 
off the Mofs will lignify little, for 
the Caufe not being removal, the 
EffeS will not ceafe, but the Mofs 
will, in a fhort Time, be as trou- 
blefcme as ever. 

MUSHROOMS *, are, by many 
Perfbns, fup pos’d to be product 
from the Putrcfa&ion of the Dung, 
Earth, &c. in which they are found; 
but norwithftanding this Notion is 
pretty generally received amongft 
the unthinking Part of Mankind, 
yet, by the curious Naturalifts, they 
are efteem’d perfe£fc Plants, though 
their Flowers and Seeds have not, 


as yet, been discover'd. Bat fine* 
they may, and are annually props* 
gated by the Gardeners near Lmdem 
aod are (the cfculent Sort of them) 
greatly efteem’d, by moft curious 




the Method premis'd by the Gar¬ 
deners who cultivate them for 

Sale. 

But, firff, it will not be impro¬ 
per to give a fhort Defcriprion of 

the true eatable Kind, face there 
are fcveral unwhoUbme Sorts which 
have been, by unskilful Perfbns, ga¬ 
ther’d for the Table. 

The true Cbamptgmm, or Mm- 
Jhreom, appears at firff of a roundiffi 
Form, like a Button, the upper Pact 
of which, as alfo the Stalk, is very 
white, but being open’d, the under 
Part is of a livid Fiefh-colour, but 
the flefhy Part, when broken, is 
very white: when tbefcare fufler’d 
to remain undifhirb’d, they will 
grow to a large Size, and explicate 
themfelves almoff to a Flatnefs, and 
the red Part underneath will change 
to a dark Colour. 

In order to cultivate them, if you 
have no Beds in your own, or in 
neighbouring Gardens, which pro¬ 
duce them, you fhould look abroad 
in rich Paffures, during the Months 
of Auguft and September, until you 
find ’em (that being the Seafon when 
they arc produced) then you fhould 
open the Ground about the Roots of 
the A fu/hrooms, where you will find 
the Earth, very often, full of faalL 
white Knobs, which are the Off-fets 
or young Mujhrooms ; thefc fhould 
be carefully gather’d, preferving 
them in Lumps with the Earth 
about them ; then being provided 
with a Parcel of new Horfe-dung, 
you fhould fhake out the Litter, if 
there be any amongft it, and caff it 
up into a Heap, fbr feven or eight 
Days, to hcati then you fhould dig 
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a Trench about three Feet wide, 
and in Length, according to the 
Quantity of Mujhrooms required, or 
the Plenty of Earth you can procure 
fbr that Purpofe, into which you 
ihould lay the Dung about a Foot 
thick, covering it over with light 
rich Earth, about fix or eight Inches, 
into which, on each Side, vou (hould 
put in fome of the Knoos of Mu - 
Jhroom Earth, about fix Inches 
afunder. 

Then make another Laver of 
Dung upon this Earth, as before, 
about eight or ten Inches thick, 
obfetving to draw in the Sides, lo 
as not to Bury the Knobs of Mufljroom 
Earth above half an Inch; then put 
another Laying of Earth, placing 
fome Knobs on the Sides, as before, 
and put a third Laying of Dung 
thereon, dill drawing it in nar¬ 
rower, and cover this with Earth, 
fo as to bring it to a Ridge, frill 
placing fome Knobs of the Mujhroom 
Earth into the Sides, all the Wav up} 
then cover the Bed all over with dry 
Litter, about half a Foot thick, to 
prevent the Earth from drying too 
raft, as alfo to keep out the Wet, if 
there ihould happen to be Rain j and 
this Litter will retain the moifrVa-' 
pour which arifes from the Fer¬ 
mentation of the Dung, and is of 
great Service in promoting the 
Growth of the Mujhrooms ; for it is 
obierved, that too much Drowth 
or over Moifture is deftruCHve to 
them, but a Medium between both 
is abfolutely neceflary for their Pro¬ 
duction. 

When your Bed has been made a 
Week, you muft carefully look 

over it, (by drawing off the Litter 
with your Hands) to fee if the 
Mujhrooms begin to appear j for if 
they are permitted to remain long 
in the Bed after they are large 
enough tor Uie, they will rot, and 


infedfc all the young Spawn, or Offc 
lets, fo that all that Part of the Bed I 
where they rot, will be entirely ! 
fpoil’d. After they once begin to 
produce, the Bed muft be diligently j 
learch’d every Day, during their 
chief Seafon of Growth, which is 
commonly in Auguft and September , 
but at other Times, every other 
Day, in order to gather all fuch as 
are fit for Ufc ,♦ in doing of which 
you ihould pull them gently out 
of the Ground, fo that no Part of 
their Stems be left behind, which 
will engender Worms, whereby the 
young Spawn will be deftroy'd; 
but if in pulling them up, there 
ihould any of the Spawn adhere to 
their Roots, that ihould be gently 
taken off, being careful not to 
bruifc it, and thruft into the Bd 
again, where it will foon fix. 

As the Cold increafes in Autumn, 
lo you ihould incrcaie the Quantity 
of your Litter over the Beds, to 
preferve ’em from that and Wet, 
which if not guarded againft, will 
loon retard the Growth of the 
Mujhrooms , and fpoil the Beds for 
a future Crop. 

A Bed thus manag’d, if the Spawn 
takes kindly, will continue good for 
feveral Months, and produce great 
Quantities of Mufhrdoms $ from 
thefe Beds you take the Spawn 
for a freih Supply, which may be 
laid up in a dry Place until the 
proper Seafon of ufmg it, which is 
towards the latter End of July of 
the Beginning of Auguft , and it will 
be the better for the Purpoie, if 
kept dry three or four Months, as 
I have experienced j nay, I have 
had it fucceed extremely well, 
after having been kept in a warm 
dry Place above fix Months. 

MUSTARD} i tide Sinapi. 

MYOSOTIS: Moufe-ear Chick- 
weed. 

The 
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, The ChtrMBmrs are* 

It hath ib§ wboh Appearance of 
Cbukmttd i but the Firmer is larger, 
and the Fruit is (hop’d like an Ox’s 
hem, gaping at the Top, and full of 
finaU round Seeds . 

The Species ate $ 

i. Myosotis* Hi/famco, fegetum. 
Team. Spani/h Corn Mouic-car’d 
CMckwced. . 

a. Myosotis ; Alpbna, lattfolu «. 
Toum. Broad-leav'd Moufc-car 
Chickwecd of the Alps. 

3. Myosotis* Orientalis, perfo¬ 
liate, folio lycbnidU, . Tier. Eaftera 
Thorough-wax, Mou de-ear Chick- 
Weed, with a Campion Leaf. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Planr, which are preferred 
in curious Botanick Gardens * but 
as they are oi little Beauty or Ufe, 
fb I (ball omit mo tioning them in 
this Place. Thefe may be propa¬ 
gated by few their Seeds in 
March, upon a Bed of light frefh 
Earth, in an open Situation, where 
they may remain to flower and feed, 
being careful to clear them from 
Weeds, as alio to pull up the Plants 
where they come up too thick* 
hut they do not flicceed well if 
tranfplanted, fo that they (hould 
always remain where they are 
fewn. 

MYRRHIS} Sweet Cicely. 

The Chambers are * 

It is an umbeliferous Plant, with 
a Rofe-jbaf’d Flower, confifting of 
feveral unequal Petals, or Flower 
Leaves, that are placed circularly, 
and reft upon the Empalement * which 
turns to a Fruit , compos'd of two 
Seeds , refembling a Bird’s-bill , chan¬ 
neled and gibbous on one Side, bkt 
plain on the other . 

The Species are * 

1. Myslrhi* i magno femme, longo 
fidcato. 7. JB. Sweet Cicely, or 

Vot, II. 
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Great Sweet Chervil, and by feme* 
Sweet Fern. 

a. Myrrhis* ammo, femme,ftria- 
to, villofo , income . M. Umb. Annual 
Sweet Cicely, with hairy ftriated 
Seeds, by feme call'd Candy Carrot, 

3. Myrrhis-* Orientals, folio an - 
gmflmri peucedani, femine villdk 
Booth , lid. Eaftcm Sweet Cicely, 

1 . narrow Sulphur-wort Leaf 

and hairy Seeds, or the True Candy 
C 

e are many more Sorts of 

this Plant preferred in the Garden* 
of fech as are curious in Botany, 

but as they are Plants of little Ufe 
or Beauty, fe t thought it not ne- 
ccflary to enumerate them in this 
Place. 

The firft mention'd is an abiding 
Plant, which is fometimes ufed in 
Medicine : This may be propa¬ 
gated by fewing the 8 c®i» in Fe¬ 
bruary, upon a Bed of light, rich 
Earth, in a (hady Site 1 and 
when the Plants come up, they 
(hould be tranfplanted out into ike 
like rich Earth, in a mom (hady 
Situation, at about two Feet afun- 
dcr, for they fpread very wide, and 
take up much Room, (eipccially if 
they are permitted to remain two 
or three Years unremovedj* after 
the Plants have taken Root they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep 'em clear from Weeds, and 
they will endure feveral Years, and 
produce great Quantities of Seeds. 
By which, as alfo by parting the 
old Roots, they may be greatly in- 
d. 

is of the fccond Sort, 
are moft commonly fold in the 
Shop for thofe of the Daucus Cre» 

tieus * but it is the third Sort which 
is generally accounted the true 
Daucus Creticus: The Seeds of 
which are us'd in feme of the ca¬ 
pital Medicines of the Shops. 

M Thefe 
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Thefe rflay be propagated by 
fowiog their Seeds in the Spring 
upon a Border of light Earth, ex¬ 
pos’d to the Morning-Sun, ill which 
the Plants will rife in about fix 
Weeks after ; when they may be 
tranfplanted out into Beds of light 
Earth, obfcrving to water and fhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which they will require no 
farther Care but only to keep them 
clear from Weeds : The Summer 
following thefe Plants will produce 
Flowers and Seeds 5 foon after which, 
the fecond Sort will decay; but 
the third will fbmetimes abide two 
or three Years, and produce Seeds 
annually. 

MYRTUS; The Myrtle; 

The Characters arc; 

7 h§ rimer confifts of feveral 
Leaves difpos’d in a circular Order, 
which expand in Form of a Rofe ; 
upon the Top of the Foot-ftalk is the 
Ovary, which has a Jhort Star-like 
Cup td at the Top into five 
Parts, mi expanded ; the Ovary be¬ 
comes an oblong umbiUcated Fruit, 
divided into three Cells , which are 
full of Xidney-fhap’d Seeds. 

The Species are j 

1. Myrtus ; communis. It alien. 
&. B. P. Common Myrtle, with 

pretty large Leaves. 

2. Myrtus ; latifolia, Roman*. 
C. B. P. Common Broad - leav’d 

Myrtle. 

3. Myrtus ; minor, vulgaris. 
C. B. P. Thyme-leav’d Myrtle ; 
vulgd. 

4. Myrtus ; folio Buxt. Schuvl . 
Boerh. Ind. Box-leav’d Myrtle ; 
vulgd. 

y. Myrtus ; foliis minimis & 

mucronatis . C. B. P. Rofcmary- 
leav*d Myrtle ; vulgd. 

6 . Myrtus ; fiore plena. Corn. 
Double-flowering Myrtle \ vulg^ 
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7. Myrtus ; foliis adore Muds 
Mofchata, cauliculis rabentibus, vulge 
odore Citri . Schuyl. Boerh. Ind. The 
Nutmeg Myrtle ; vulgd. 

8. Myrtus; Batica , angufiifolia 
Cluf. Narrow-leav’d Spanifh Myrtle, 
commonly call'd, The Upright 
Myrtle. 

9. Myrtus ; balfarmca » film 
Mali Granata. H. L. The Pome¬ 
granate-leaved Myrtle. 

10. Myrtus 3 latifolia Batica 
fecunda, vel foliis Laurinis confertim 
nafeentibus . C. B. P. The Orange- 
leav’d Myrtle ; vulgd. 

it. Myrtus 5 miner, film ex 
albo, variegatis. The Strip'd Thymc- 
leav’d Myrtle. 

12. Myrtus ; foliis odore Nucis 
Mofchata , cauliculis rubentibus, fh 
His ex luteo variegatis. The Strip’d 
Nutmeg Myrtle % vulgd. 

13. Myrtus 1 foliis mucronatis , 

ex albo & viriM variegatis , fiofetdis 
rubro candidis* Boerh. Ind. The 
Strip’d Thyi: Mptle; vulgd. 

14. Myrtus, hmfelia, Romano, 
foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
Broad-leav’d Myrtle ,■ with ftrip’d 
Leaves.* 

There are fome other Varieties 
of thefe Plants which are preferv*d 
in the Gardens of the Curious, but 
thofe here mention'd arc what I 
have obferv'd in the Gardens near 
London. 

Thefe Plants may be all propa¬ 
gated from Cuttings; the befl Sea¬ 
ton for which is in July, when you 
fhould make Choice .of fome of 
the ftraiteft and moft vigorous young 
Shoots, which, fhould be about fix 
or eight Inches long, and the Leaves 
on the Lower Part muft be ftripp’d 
off about two Inches long, and 
the Part twifted which is to be 
plac’d in the Ground : Then ha¬ 
ving fill’d a Parcel of Pots (in Pro¬ 
portion to the Quantity of Cuttings 
defign'd ) 
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defignM) with light rich Earth, 
you fhould plant the Cuttings 
therein at about two Inches Diftance 
from each other, obfervjng to dole 
the Earth faft about them, apd give 
them fbrae Water to fettle it to 
the Cuttings; then place the Pots 
under a common Hot-bed Frame, 
plunging them either into fbmeold 
Dung or Tanners-Bark, which will 
prevent the Earth from drying too 
feft ; but you mjjft carefully (hade 
them with Mats in the Heat of the 
Day, and give them Air in Propor¬ 
tion to the Warmth of the Seafoa, 
not forgetting to water them every 
two or three Days, as you (hall 
find the Earth in the Pots require 
it: With this Management, in 
about a Month's Time, the Cuttings 
will be rooted, and begin to (hootj 
when you muft inure 'em to the 
open Air by degrees, into which 
they (hould be remov'd towards 
the latter End of Aftguft, placing 
them in a Situation where they may 
(hcltcr'd from cold Winds, in 


The March following thcfe Plants 
(hould be taken out of the Pots 
very carefully, preferving a Ball of 
Earth to the Roots of each of them, 
and every one fhould be placed into 
a feparate fmall Pot fill'd with rich 
light Earth, obferving to water 
them well to fettle the Earth to 
their Roots, and place them in the 
(hady Part of the Green-houfc until 
they have taken Root, after which 
they (hould be inur'd to the Sun and 
Air j and in May they muft be ex¬ 
pos'd to the open Air, obferving to 
place them near Hedges, where 
they may be defended from ftrong 
Winds. 

During the Summer-feafbn thcr 
will require to be plentifully water’d, 
efpecially being in liich fmall Pots, 
which m that Seafon (bon dries, 
therefore you (hould obferve to 
place them where they may have 
only the Morning-Sun, for when 
they arc too much expos'd to the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day, the 
Moifture contain’d in the Earth of 


which place they may remain till 
Oftoher} when the Pots (hould be 
remov'd into the Grcen-houfc, but 
fhould be plac’d in the cooieft Part 
thereof, that they may have Air 
given to them whenever the Wea¬ 
ther is mild, for they require only 
to be prote&ed from fevere Cold, 
except the Orange-leav and the 
ftrip'd Nutmeg Myrtles, which are 
iomewhat tenderer than the reft, 
and fhould have a warmer Situa¬ 
tion. 

During the Winter-feafon they 
muft be frequently water'd, and if 
any decay'd Leaves appear, they 
fhould be conftantly pick’d off, as 
alio the Pots kept clear from Weeds, 
which, if permitted to grow, will 
foon overlpread the young Plants 
and deftroy them. 


thole fmall Pots will foon be ex¬ 
hal'd, and the Plants greatly retarded 
in their Gfowth thereby. 

In Auguft following you (hould 
examine your Pots, to fee if the 
Roots of the Plants have’not made 
Way out through the Hole in the 
Bottom of the Potsj which if you 
obferve, you muft then (hift them 
into Pots a Siae bigger, filling them 
up with the like rich Earth, and 
obferve to trim the Roots which 
were matted to the Side of the 
Pots, as alfb to loofen the Earth 
from the Outfide of the Ball with 
your Hands, fome of which (hould 
be taken off, that the Roots may 
the caiier had Paffagc into the frefh 
Earth $ then you muft water them 
well, and place the Pots jn a Situa¬ 
tion where they may be defended 
M a from 
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from ftrong Winds : And at this 
time you may trim the Plants* in 
order to reduce them to a regular 
figure* and if they are inclinable to 
make crooked Stems, vou (hould 
thruft down a {lender (trait Stick 
clofe by them, to which their 
Stems (hould be fatten'd, fo as to 
bring 'em upright. 

It Cafe be taken to train them 
thus (Vhife they are young, the 
Stems afterwards, when they have 
acquired Strength, will continue 
ftrait without any Support, and 
their Branches (nay be prun'd, fo 
as to form either Balls or Pyramids; 
which for fuch Plants as are pre¬ 
serv'd in the Green-houfe, and re¬ 
quire to be kept in fmall Com pais, 
is the beft Method to have them 
handfome: But then thefe fheer’d 
Plants will not produce any Flow¬ 
ers i for which Reafbn that Sort 
with double Flowers lhould not be 
clipp’d, becaufe the chief Beauty 
of that confitts in its Flowers: 
But it will be necellary to fuffer a 
Plant of two of each Kind to grow 
rude, for the Ufe of their Branches 
in Nofegays, &e, for it will greatly 
deface thofc which have been 
conftantly (beer'd to cut off their 
Branches. ‘ 

As thefe Plants advance in Sta¬ 
ture, fo they (hould annually be 
remov’d into larger Pots, according 
to the Size of their Roots, but you 
mutt be careful not to put them 
in Pots too large, which will caule 
them to (hoot weak and draggling, 
and many times proves the De- 
ftruftion of them ; therefore when 
they are taken out of the former 
Pots, the Earth about their Roots 
(hould be pared off, and that with- 
iniidc the Ball mutt be gently 
loofen’d, that the Roots may not 
be too clofely confin’d; and then 
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place them into the fame Pots 
again, provided they are not too 
fmall, filling up the Sides and Bot¬ 
tom of them with frefli rich Earth, 
and giving them plenty of Water 
to (ettle the Earth to tneir Roots, 
which (hould be frequently repeated, 
for they require to be often Water'd 
both in Winter and Summer*, but 
in hot Weather they mutt have it 
in Plenty, 

The beft Seafon for fhifting thefe 
Plants, is either in April or Augu/l, 
for if it be done much (ooner in 
the Spring, the Plants arc then in a 
(low growing State, and fo not 
capable to (hike out frefh Roots 
again very loon ^'And if it be done 
later in Autumn, the cold Weather 
coming on will prevent their 
taking Root; nor is it advifeable 
to do it in the great Heat of Sum¬ 
mer, becaufe they will require to 
be very often water'd, and alfo to 
be plac'd in the Shade, otherwife 
they will be liable to inifearry: 
And that being the Seafon when 
thefe Plarits (hould be plac'd amongft 
other Exoticks to adorn the feveral 
Parts of the Gardefi, thefe Plants 
being then remov'd, could not be 
expos’d until they have taken Root 
again, which at that firbe fif the 
Seafon be hot and dry) Will be 
three Weeks or a Month* 

In Otlober, when the Nights 
begin to* have Frofts, yott (hould 
remove tne Plants into the Green- 
houfe; but if the Weather proves 
favourable in Autumn, (as it often 
happens) they may remain abroad 
until the Beginning of November j 
for if they are carry’d into the 
Green-houfe too foon, arid the Au¬ 
tumn fhould prove warm, they 
will make frefh Shoots at that Sea¬ 
fon, which will be weak, and often 
decay in Winter, if the Weather 
(hould 
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fhould be fcvere, whereby they will 
be greatly defac’d; for which Rea- 
ibn they fhould always be kept as 
long abroad as the Seafon will per¬ 
mit, and remov’d out again in the 
Spring before they fhoot out* and 
during the Winter-feafon that they 
are in the Green-houfe, they fhould 
have as much free Air as poflible 
when the Weather is mild. 

The two firft mention’d Sorts I 
have feen planted abroad in warm 
Situations, and upon a dry Soil, 
where they have endured the Cold 
of Winters for feveral Years very 
well, with only being cover’d in 
very hard Frofts with two or three 
Mats, and the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots cover’d 
with a little Mulch to prevent the 
Froft from entering the Ground: 
But in Cornwall and Vevonfltire , 
where the Winters are more fa¬ 
vourable thin in moft other Parts 
of England, there are large Hedges 
of Myrtle which have been planted 
feveral Years, and arc very thri¬ 
ving and vigorous, fome of which 
arc upward of fix Feet high} and 
I believe if the Double-flowering 
Rind were planted abroad, it would 
endure the Cold as well as any of 
the othef Sorts, it being a Native of 
the Southern Parts of Trance. 
This and the Orange-leav'4 Rind, 
are the moil difficult to take Root 
from Cuttings; but if they are 
planted toward the latter end of 
July* making Choice of only fuch 
Shoots as are' tender, and the Pots 
be plung’d into an old Bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark which has loft moft of 
its Heat, and the Glalles fhaded 
every Day, they will take Root 
extTeamly well, as I have more 
than once experienc’d. The O- 
range-leav'd Sort, and thofe with 
variegated Leaves are fomewhat 
tenderer than the ordinary Sorts, 
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and fhould be hous’d a little fooner 
in Autumn, and plac'd farther from 
the Windows of the Green-houfe. 
MYRTUS BRABANTICA; vu 

de Gale. 
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N APELLUS; vide Aconitum. 

NAPUS} The Navew or 

French Turnip. 

The CharaBers are; 

It agrees m moft refpeBs with the 
Turnip , but bath a lefter Hoot, and 
fomewhat warmer to the Taft #. 

The Species are j 
i. Napus; fatrva , radke Mai 
C. B. P. Garden Navew, with a 
white Root. 

a. Napus ; fatrva, radke nigrA. 
C. B. P. Qarden Navew, with 4 
black Root. 

3. Napus; fylvefirts. C. B. P. 
Wild Navew. 

The two firft Species of this Plant 
are cultivated in France , Italy , and 
Germany , in great Abundance; in* 
which Places they are much pre- 
ferr’d to common Turnips , being 
accounted a more delicious Food; 
but in England they have not yet 
fb much obtain’d, oeing only cul¬ 
tivated by fome curious Perfbns, 
and are but rarely brought to the 
Markets. 

Thefe Plants may be cultivated 
by {owing their 'Seeds in June,' 
July, and Auguft , after the fame 
manner as is pra&is’d for common 
Turnips-, and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be hoed in the 
like manner to deftroy the Weeds, 
and cut up the Plants where they 
come up too thick, with this Dif- 
M 3 fcrcncc 
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ference only, viz,* that theft may 
be left clofer together than com¬ 
mon Turnips, tor neither their 
Leaves nor Roots do grow near 
io large: The Plants being thus 
clear’d from Weeds, and cut up 
where they are too thick, will re¬ 
quire no farther Care until they are 
Ot for Ufe, which (if the Scaibn 
proves favourable) will be in about 
two Months after they are Town, 
yvhen they muft be drawn up, 
and treated as common Turnips . 
The wild Sort is pretty common 
Upon dry Banks in moll Parts of 
"England, where it flowers early in 
the Spring, but is never cultivated 
iq Gardens; but in the Ifle of Ely 
it is very much cultivated, it be¬ 
ing the Cole Seed from which they 
draw an Oyl: The Seeds of this 
Kind are us’d in Medicine, and by 
jnoft preferr’d to thofe of the Gar¬ 
den Sort. 

NARCISSO-LEUCOJUM; The 
Snow-drop; vulgo. 

The Chara&ers are 5 

The Flower is far the mofl part 
tompos'd of fix Leaves in form of a 
Lily, which are fometimes equal, 
and fometimes unequal and pendu - 
%ms: The Empdlement becomes a 
roundijh Fruit, which is divided into 
three Cells , and full of roundifh 
Seeds; To which may be added. It 
hath a bulbous Root . 

The Species are; 

1. Narcisso-Leucojum } trifoli¬ 
um, minus . Tburn. Lefler Bulbous- 

violet or Snow-drop. 

a. Narcisso-Leucojum; vulga- 
re. Tourn, ’Common Bulbous-vio¬ 
let or Snow-drop. "" 

3, Narcisso-Leucojum ; trifoli- 
um, minus , fore pleno . Boerh. Ind. 
The Double Snow-drop. 

4. NARCisso-LEucojuMi trifolU 

em, majus . Tburn* Greater Snow¬ 
drop or Bulbous-violet. . 
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f. Narcisso-Leucojum; altijf- 
mum, fore parvo albo, apicibus vi- 
ridibus . Boerh. Ind* The talleft 
Snow-drop, with fmall white Flow¬ 
ers tipp’d with Green. 

The fir ft of theft Plants is very 
common in mod Englifh Gardens, 
where it Is preferv’d for its early 
flowering, which is generally in 
January, when they often appear, 
though the Ground at that time 
be cover’d with Snow, and is one 
of the fir ft Ufherers in of the 
Spring. 

This Plant is very eafily propa¬ 
gated from QfF-fets, which the 

Roots fend forth in great Plenty 

(efpecially if they are permitted to 
remain undifturb’d for two or 
three Years) in which time, from 
a fingle Bulb, there will often be 
ten or twelve flowering Roots, 
and as many more fmall Off-fcts. 

The beft Seafon for tranfplant- 
ing the Roots is in May , after their 
Leaves are decay’d, when they 
muft be taken up; and after being 
dry*d in a fhady Place, they may 
be kept out of the Ground until 
September before they need be plant-, 
ed again; when they fhould be 
planted about two Inches deep, 
and pretty cloft together, other- 
wife their Flowers being fmall, 
will make but a poor Appearance. 

They will thrive in almoft any 
Soil or Situation, but are common¬ 
ly planted near Hedges, and by the 
Sides of large Walks; where being 
permitted to remain two or three 
Years unremov’d, till they have in¬ 
creas’d, and become large Bunches, 
they make a Very good Appear¬ 
ance before any other Flowers 
come up. 

The Double Sort is preferr’d to 
the Single, for the Largenefs and 
Fairncfs of its double Flowers. 
This may be propagated as the 
• • • ■ la a* 
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lad, but does not multiply quite fo 
fifL nor do the Flowers appear Co 
ibon in the Spring, but they are of 
longer Duration. 

The Great Snow-drop is pretty 
rare in England, and only to be 
found in Tome curious Gardens. 
This produces much larger Flow¬ 
ers than the common Sort, and ge¬ 
nerally rifts eight or ten Inches 
high. It flowers toward the lat¬ 
ter-end of February or the Begin¬ 
ning of March , and continues a 
long time in Beauty. This is alio 
propagated by Off-fcts as the for¬ 
mer, but does not increafe very 
fall: It requires a middling Soil 
which is freih, but ftldom thrives 
well in very rich Ground, and 
fhould be planted to an Eafi or 
South-Eafl Afped, where it mav 
have the Morning-Sun; in which 
Situation it will thrive better than 
if expos’d to a greater Heat. 

The talleft Snow-drop is a very 
hardy Plant, and increafts prettv 
fad by Off-fets, Co that it is much 
commoner than the lad. This 
flowers in April and May, and ge¬ 
nerally riles two Feet high. The 
Bulbs of this Kind are very large, 
and do greatly reftmble thole of 
the Narajfus , and the Leaves are 
very broad, but the Flowers arc 
fmall, and ftldom more than two 
or three produc’d upon each Stalk. 
Thefe make a pretty Variety when 
intermix’d with other bulbous root¬ 
ed Flowers. 

All theft Sorts may be tranfplant- 
ed when their Leaves are decay’d, 
before they ftrike out freih Fibres, 
after which it will be too late to 
remove them: Thjjir Roots may 
be kept out of the Ground two 
or three Months, if preftrv’d in a 
idry Place, and may be planted in 
alraod any Soil, but they thrive 
feed in a freih light ftady Earth. 
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NARCISSUS s The Dafibdil. 

The Characters are; 

Is hath a Lily Flower, conpflmg 
of one Leaf which is Mell-Jbap’d, 
am! cut into fix Segments, which in- 
circle its Middle like a Crown j but 
the Empalement, which commonly 
rifes out of a membranous Vagina* 
turns to an oblong or rosmdifh Fruit, 
which is triangular ; and gapes ho 
three Farts, is divided into three 
Cells, and fidl of roundifh Seeds . 

The Species arc* 

i. Narcissus ; fylveflris , palls- 

dus , calyce luteo, C. 3. F. Wild 
Englifh Daffodil. 

а. Narcissus j medso-lssteus, vul¬ 
garis . Fork. Common Pale Daffo¬ 
dil, or Primrofe Peerlefs. 

3 . Narcissus^ major, totus , Iso- 
teus, calico pralmgo. C, 3. P. Great 
Yellow Spanilh Daffodil, with a 
long Cup. 

4 . Narcissus ; latifolius, omnium 
maximus, amplo calice , flavo, five 
Nonpareille. Fark. Far . The Great 
Nonpareil or Nonfuch Daffodil. 

y. Narcissus} parvus, totus Iso* 
teus. C. 3. ?• Small Yellow Spa¬ 
nilh Daffodil. 

б. Narcissus; luteus,florum pe- 
talis reflexis. C. 3. P. Yellow Daf¬ 
fodil, with the Leaves of its Flow¬ 
ers turning back. 

7 . Narcissus; multiplex, totus 
fiavus . C. 3. P. Common Yellow 
Daffodil, with a double Flower. 

8 . Narcissus } incomparabiMis, fa¬ 
re pleno, partim flavo, partim cro- 
ceo . H. R. Far . The incomparable 
Double Daffodil, with the Fiower- 
lcaves partly yellow, and partly of 
a Saffron Colour. 

9 . Narcissus; latifolius, flore fie* 
nijjimo , petalis majoribus candtdis, 
minoribus aureis tnterpolatis . Boerh . 
Jnd. Nonfuch Daffodil, with a ve¬ 
ry double Flower, whoft larger 
Leaves arc white, but the IcSer 

M 4 ' Weaves 
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Leaves (which are intermix’d) of 
a Gold Colour. 

10. Narcissus; latifolius, flore 
fUnijfimo, fetalis majoribus fallidis, 
minor thus flaws interfolatis. Boerb. 
Ini 1 Nonfuch Daffodil, with a ve¬ 
ry double Flower, whofe larger 
Leaves are of a pale Colour, which 
are intermix'd with fmallcr Leaves 
of a yellow Colour. 

11. Narcissus; latifolius , flore 
flemfflmo, fetalis fartim flavts, far- 
tun vmdibus interfolatis. Broad- 
leav’d Daffodil, with a very double 
Flower, whofe Leaves are fome 
yellow, and others gteen, inter¬ 
mix’d, commonly call'd Tradefcant’j 
Daffodil. 

12. Narcissus; Anglicus , flore 
tlerto . The Double Englifh Daffo¬ 
dil. ’ 

13. Narcissus ; latifolius, fid- 
fhureus *vel albus , brevi cdlice . C. 
B. P. Broad-leav’d Daffodil, with 
a Brimftonc-colour’d Flower, ha¬ 
ving a fhort Cup. 

14. Narcissus ; latifolius, jfe/- 

fhureus, calicis brevis, aurei, ora 
flmbriatd . Boerb . iW. Broad- 

leav’d Brimftone-coIouVd Daffodil, 
with a fhort Gol'd-colour’d Cup 
fring’d about the Edge. 

If. Narcissus; Itlyricus, Lilia- 
eeus . C. B. P. The Sea Daffodil^ 
or NarcifTus tertiu's Matthioli. 

16. Narcissus; niaximus, falli- 
dus , foliis incants . C. B. P. Greater 
Tale-colour’d Daffodil. ' 

17. Narcissus; albus multiplex. 
Bark. far. The Double white Daf¬ 
fodil, or Narcijfus. 

18. Narcissus; albus, circulocro- 
ceo. C. B. f. The White Daffodil, 
with the Rim of the Cup of a Saf¬ 
fron Colour. 

19. Narcissus; Narbonenfls, five 
medio luteus, ferotinus major. Park, 
far. The Great late dowering 
French Daffodil. 
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20. Narcissus; Orient alls, albHC 
ealice luteo camfanuU fimilis maxi-, 
mus . C. B. P. The Boffelman’r Nar- 
ctjfus j vulg6. 

11. Narcissus ; Orientals, albus, 
ealice luteo , medius. C. B. P. Ori¬ 
ental White Daffodil, with a yel¬ 
low Cup. 

22. Narcissus; luteus, polyan- 
thos, Lufitanicus. C. B. P. Yellow 
Portugal Daffodil, with many 

Flowers. 

23. Narcissus ; Orient alts, albus, 
minor, ealice fulfhureo fallido am- 
flo. Boerb. Ini. Leffer white Ori¬ 
ental many-flower’d Daffodil, with 
an ample pale Brimftone-colour’d 
Cup. 

2 J r Narcissus; falliJus, medio 

aureus . C. B. P. Pale Daffodil, 
with a Golden Cup, commonly call'd 
Le Soleil D*Or. 

2y. Narcissus ; Orient alts, albus, 
ealice luteo, minor. C. B. P. Leffer 
White Oriental Daffodil, with 3 
yellow Cup. 

26. Narcissus ; Orientals, albus, 
ealice flellato. C. B. P. Oriental 
White Daffodil, with a ftarry Cup. 

27. Narcissus; Orient alts, latte- 

us, maximus , ealice fallido amflo. 
Boerb. Jnd. Largeft Oriental White 
Daffodil, with an ample pale Cupi 
commonly call'd. The Czar of Muf- 
Covy. ' ' 

28. Narcissus; Orient alls, ma¬ 

ximus, tatteus, ealice fallido farvo. 
Boerb. tnd . Greateft Whitt Orien¬ 
tal Narciffus , with a fmal] paie-co^ 
lour’d thg;- *. * 

29. Narcissus ; Orientalis, ma¬ 
jor, folyanthos', tdtus albus. H. Byft. 
Great Oriental Narcijfus, with ma¬ 
ny white Flotfrefs Upon a Stalk.' • 

30. NarcissUs Orientalis, me¬ 

dius, folyanthos, tot us albus . If. 
By ft. Middle Oriental 'Narciffus, 
with many white Flowers upon a 
Stalk. * * ' 

31. Nar- 
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jx. Narcissus*, Orient alls t mi¬ 
nor, poly ant hos, totus aUms. H. Fyft. 
Leflcr Oriental Narcijfusy with ma¬ 
ny white Flowers upon a Stalk. 

3 a. Narcissus; Junctfolius, ok- 
longo calice , luteus y major. C. B. ?, 
Single Yellow Jonquil, with a large 
oblong Cup. 

33. Narcissus! JwtcifoUm, /#- 
tout minor, C. £. P. Letter tingle 
Yellow Jonquil. 

34. Narcissus; Junctfolius y flo- 
ro plena . C/*/ C#r. Toft. Double 
Yellow Jonquil. 

35*. Narcissus; Junctfolius , pe- 
talis anguftijjcrms, c/uice psaximo tu - 
£*m refer onto. Booth, Ind . Rufh- 
leaf'd Daffodil, with very narrow 
Petals, and a large tubulous Cup, 
commonly call'd, the Hoop-Petti¬ 
coat. 

a 6. Narcissus ; Junctfolius fort 
fauidioroy calice favo. C, B, P. 
kufh-leafd Daffodil, with a paler 
Flower, and a yellow Cup. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of thefe Flowers, which are annu¬ 
ally brought over from Holland 
and Flanders, where the Gardeners 
are very induftrious in railing thefe 
'and moil other Bulbous-rooted 
Flowers from Seeds, whereby they 
continually procure feme new Va¬ 
rieties, which recompences them 
for their Trouble and Expence. 
But in England there arc very few 
Perfons who have Patience to pro¬ 
pagate any of thefe Fldwers that 
Way, it being commonly five 
Years before they can cxpe£fc to 
fee the Fruits of their Labour: 
however, after the firft five Years 
arfe paft, if there be Seeds fbwn 
every Year, there will be annually 
a SuccefTion of Flowers to fhew 
thcmfelrefc ; fo that there will be 
k continual Expe&ation, which 
ivill take off the T^dioufncfs which 
during the firft five Years, might 

Am ! ■ 
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be very troublefbme to feme Pttw 
fens ; and the annua] Produ&ion of 
new Flowers correfponding to the 
annual Sowing, it will be as if the 
Product arofe loon after. 

The not prallifing this Method, 
has occation'd our lending Abroad 
annually for great Quantities of 
Flower-Roots, which have been 
kept up to a great Price, on ac¬ 
count of the great Demand for 
’em in EnglarJ; whereas if we 
were as induftrious to propagate 
them as our Neighbours, we might 
loon vie with them, if not out-do 
'em, in moft Sorts of Flowers; 
as may be eafily feen, by the vail 
Variety of Carnations , Auricula's* 
Bansmcula’s, See. which are what 
have been produc'd from Seeds in 
England , and do exceed every thing 
of thofe Kinds in any Part ot Em- 
rope, 

I lhail therefore firft lay down 
the Method of propagating thele 
Flowers from Seeds; and after¬ 
wards proceed to the neccftary 
Directions for increaling them from 
OfF-fets; with the manner of treat¬ 
ing the Roots, to produce ftrong 
Flowers. 

You muft be very careful, in la¬ 
ving your Seedi, to gather none 
but from fuch Flowers as hava 
good Properties, and particularly 
from fiich only as have many 
Flowers upon a Stalk, that flower 
tall, and have beautiful Cups to 
their Flowers; from fuch you may 
expe£l to have good Flowers pro¬ 
duc'd: But if you fow ordinary 
Seed, it is only putting your Idf 
to Trouble and Expence to no 
Purpofe; lince from liich Seeds 
there can be no Hopes of procu¬ 
ring any valuable Flowers. 

Having provided your felf with 
good Seeds, you muft procure ei¬ 
ther feme fhallow Cafes or Hat 

Pans 
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Pans made on purpofe for the rai« 
fag of Seedlings, which fhouid 
have Holes in their Bottoms to let 
the Moifture pafs off; thefe mull 
be fill’d with frefh light fandy 
Earth about the Beginning of Au¬ 
gust (this being the beft Seafon .for 
lowing the Seeds of moil Bulbous- 
rooted Flowers) which mull be le- 
vcll’d very even; then fow. the 
Seeds thereon pretty thick, Cover¬ 
ing ’em over with fine fifted light 
Earth about half an Inch thick, 
and place the Cafes or Pans in a 
Situation where they may have on¬ 
ly the Morning Sun ’till about Ten 
o’Clock, where they fhouid remain 
until the Beginning of O8ober x 
when they muft be removed into 
a warmer Situation, placing 'em 
upon Bricks, that the Aia may 
freely pafs under the Caies, which 
will preferve them from being too 
moift. 

They fhouid alfo be expos’d to 
the full Sun, but Screen'd from the 
cold North and Eaft Winds, where 
they may remain until the Begin¬ 
ning of April , by which time the 
Plants will be up, when you mud 
carefully clear ’em from Weeds; 
and if the Seafon fhouid prove dry, 
they mull be frequently water’d: 
The Cafes fhouid alfo now be re- 
nlov’d into their former fhady Po¬ 
rtion ; for the Heat of the Noon¬ 
day Sun will be too great for the 
young Plants. 

The latter-end of June, when 
the Leaves of the Plants are de¬ 
cay’d, you fhouid take off the up¬ 
per Surface of the Earth in the Ca¬ 
lcs (which by that time will have 
contra&ed a Mofiincfs, and, if fuf- 
fer’d to remain, will greatly injure 
the young Roots) obierving not to 
take it fo deep as to touch the 
Roots; then lift Some, frefh light 
Earth over the Surface about half 
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an Inch thick,, which will greatly 
ftrengthen the Roots: The fame 
fhouid alfo be repeated in OBobtr , 
when the Cafes are mov’d into 
the Sun. 

During the Sumraer-feafon, if 
the Weather fhouid prove very 
wet, and the Earth in the Cafes, 
appear very moift, you muft re¬ 
move ’em into the Sua ’till the 
Earth be dry again; for if the 
Roots receive much Wet during 
the time they are unadive, it very 
often rots them; therefore you 
muft never give ’em any Water 
after their Leaves are decay’d, but 
qnly place ’em in the Shade (as 
was before dire&ed.) 

Thus you fhouid manage them 
the two firft Seafons, ’till their 
Leaves are decay’d the fecond Sum¬ 
mer after fowing, When you fhouid 
carefully take up the Roots; which 
may be done by lifting the Earth 
in the Cafes with a fine Sieve, 
whereby the Roots will be ealily 
feparated from the Earth; then ha¬ 
ving prepared a Bed or two of 
good frefh light Earth, in propor¬ 
tion to the Quantity of your Roots, 
you fhouid plant ’em therein at a- 
bout three Inches Diftance every 
Way, and about three Inches deep 
in the Ground. 

Thefe Beds fhouid be rais’d a- 
bove the Level of the Ground, in 

proportion to the Moifture of the 
Soil, which, if dry, three Inches 
will be enough; but if it be wet, 
they muft be rais’d fix or eight In¬ 
ches high, and laid a little round¬ 
ing to fhoot off the Wet. 

If thefe Beds are made in Juty» 
which is the beft time to trans¬ 
plant the Roots, the Weeds will 
loon after appear very thick; there¬ 
fore you fhouid gently hoc the 
Surface of the Ground, to deffroy. 
’em; being very careful not to cut 
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fo deep as to touch any of the 
Roots ; and this fbould be repeated 
as often as may be found necefTary 
by the Growth of the Weeds, ob- 
ferving always to do it in dry 
Weather, that they may be effectu¬ 
ally deftroy’d: And toward the lat¬ 
ter-end of Ofiober, after having in- 
tirdy clear’d the Beds from Weeds, 
you fhould fife a little rich light 
Earth over them about an Inch 
thick, the Goodnefs of which will 
be waft’d down to the Roots by the 
Winter’s Rain, which will greatly 
encourage their Shooting in the 
Spring. 

If the Cold fhould be very fe- 
vere in Winter, you fhould cover 
the Beds with Peafe-haulm, orfbme 
fuch light Covering, to prevent 
the Froft from penetrating the 
Ground to the Roots, which might 
greatly injure them while they are 
to young. 

In the Spring, when the Plants 
begin to appear above-ground, you 
muft gently ftir the Surface of 
the Ground, clearing it from Weeds, 
&c. in doing of which, you fhould 
be very careful not to injure the 
Plants: And if the Seafbn fhould 
prove dry, you fhould now-and- 
then gently refreft ’em with Wa¬ 
ter, which will ftrengthen the 
Roots. 

When their Leaves are decay’d, 

you fhould clear the Beds from 
Weeds, and lift a little Earth over 
’em (as was before dire&ed;) which 
muft alfb be repeated in Ofiober, in 
like manner} and fo every Year 
continu’d ’till the Roots flower, 
when you fhould. mark all fuch as 
promile well, which fhould be ta¬ 
ken up as foon as their Leaves de¬ 
cay, and planted at a greater Di- 
ilance in new-prepared Beds: But 
thole which do not flower, or 
jjaofe you do not greatly efteem, 


fhould be permitted to remain in 
the fame Bed ; therefore, in taking 
up thole Roots which you mark’JJ 
you muft be careful not to difturb 
the Roots of thofc left, and alft 
to level the Earth again, and fife 
fome frefh Earth over the Bede 
(as before) to encourage the Roots | 
for it often happens, in the Seed* 
lings of theft Flowers, that m 
their firft time of Blowing, their 
Flowers do ftldom appearhalf ft 
beautiful as they do the ftcond or 
third Year} for which Reafon none 
of them fhould be rejected until 
they have flower’d two or three 
times, that ft you may be aflurel 
of their Worth. 

Thus having laid down Dire&hi 
ons for the Sowing and Managing 
theft Roots, until they are ftroog 
enough to flower; I Hull proceed, 
to give ftme J for Plant* 

ing and Managing the Roots after* 
terwards, ft as to cauft ’em to 
produce large ftir Flowers. 

All the Sorts of Narcijfus which 
produce many Flowers upon * 
Stalk, fhould have a Situation dc* 
fended from Winds, otherwift 
they'll be fubiedi to be broke down 
when in Flower; for notwitb- 
ftanding their Stalks are generally 
pretty ftrong, yet the Number of 
Flowers upon each, renders their 
Heads weighty, efjpecially after 
Rain, which lodges in the Flow¬ 
ers, and, if fucceeded by ftrong 
Winds, very often deftroys the? 
Beauty, if they are expos’d thereto; 
fo that a Border under a Hedge, 
which is open to the South-Eaft, 
is preferable to any other Pofitioa 
for theft Flowers. 

The Morning Sun rifing upon 
them will dry oft* the Moifture 
which had lodged upon them the 
preceding Night, and cauft ’em to 
expand fairer than when they are 
planted 
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planted in a fhady Situation; and 
if they are too much expos’d to 
the Afternoon Sun, they will be 
hurry’d out of their Beauty very 
loon; and the ftrong Winds ufu~ 
ally coming from the Weft and 
South-Weft Points, they will be ex¬ 
pos’d to the Fury of them, which 
frequently is very injurious to them. 
But you (hould not plant them un¬ 
der a Wall, or any other clofe 
Fence; for that will reflect the 
Heat too greatly upon the Flow¬ 
ers, and alio draw them up with 
weak Stems, fo that they will not 
flower fo ftrong, nor continue fo 
long in Beauty. 

Having made choice of a pro¬ 
per Situation, you muft then pro¬ 
ceed to prepare the Earth necefla- 
ry to plant them in; for if the 
natural Soil of the Place be very 
ftrong, or poor, it will be proper 
to make the Border of new Earth, 
removing the former Soil away a- 
bout a Foot deep. The beft Earth 
for thefe Flowers is a frelh light 
hazle Loam, mix’d up with a lit¬ 
tle very rotten Dung, or Tan; 
thli (hould be well mix’d together, 
and often turn’d over, in order to 
iwceten it: Then having remov’d 
away the old Earth at lcaft a Foot 
deep, you fhould put a Laying of 
rotten Dung or Tan in the Bot¬ 
tom about two Inches thick, upon 
which you muft lay fome of the 
prepared Earth about four Inches 
thick, making it exactly level; 
then having mark’d out by Line 
the exa& Diftances which the 
Roots are to be planted (which 
fhould not be lefs than four or five 
Inches fquare) you muft place the 
Roots accordingly, obferving to 
fet them upright; then you muft 
cover them‘over with the before- 
mention’d Earth about lix Inches 
deep, being very careful, in doing 
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of it, not to difplace the Roots: 
When this is done, you muft rake 
the Surface of the Border even, 
and make up the Side ftrait, which 
will appear handfome. 

The Deft Time for planting thefe 
Roots is in Auguft ; for if they are 
kept too long out of the Ground, 
it will caufc their Flowers to be 
very weak. You (hould alfo ob- 
ferve the Nature of the Soil where 
they are planted, and, whether the 
Situation he wet or dry, according 
to which you (hould adapt the 
frefii Earth, and order the Beds; 
for if the Soil be very ftrong, and 
the Situation moift, you fhould 
then make choice of a fight Earth, 
and raife the Beds fix or eight In¬ 
ches above the Level of the Ground, 
otherwife the Roots will be in 
danger of perilhing by too much 
Wet: But if the Situation be dry, 
and the Soil naturally light, you 
(hould then allow the Earth to be 
a little ftronger: And the Beds 
(hould not be rais’d above three In¬ 
ches high ,• for if they arc made too 
high, the Roots will fufler very 
much, if the Spring (hould prove 
dry, nor would the Flowers be 
near fo fair. 

Toward the Middle of October* 

if the Weeds have grown upon the 
Beds, you {hould, in a dry Day, 
gently hoe the Surface of the 
Ground, to deftroy them, obfer¬ 
ving to rake it over fmooth again: 
After which, they will require no 
farther Care till the Spring, when 
their Leaves will appear above¬ 
ground, at which Time you (hould 
gently ftir the Surface of the Earth, 
with a fmall Trowel, being very 
careful not to injure the Leaves of 
the Plants, and rake it fmooth 
with your Hands, clearing off all 
Weeds, &c. which, if fuffer’d to 
remain at that Scafori, will foon 

grow 
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grow fo fa ft, as to appear very un- and planted in a Nurftry-be4 by 
Sghtly, and will exbauft the Nou- themfelves, but the large Bulba 
rifhmcnt from the Earth. With may be planted again for Flower* 
this Management thefe Roots will ing. If you plant them in thf 
Bower very ftrong, feme of which hme Bed where they grew before, 
will appear in March, and the o- you mull take out all the Earth a 
tiers in Afril\ which* if fuffa’d Foot deep* and £11 it up again with 
to remain, will continue in Beauty frdh, in the manner before diredr 
a full Month, and are at that Sea- cd, which will be equal to resno- 
fon very great Ornaments to a ving them into another Place: 
Flower-Garden. This is the conftant Pradioe of the 

After the Flowers are paft, and Gardeners in Holland* who have 
the Leaves decay'd, you fhould Air but little Room to change their 
the Surface of the Ground, to pre- Roots; therefore they every Year 
vent the Weeds from growing; remove the Earth of their Beds, 
and if at the fame time you lay a and put in frdh, fo that the fame 
little very rotten Dung over the Place is conftantly occupy! by the 
Surface of the Beds, the Rain will like Flowers, 
wafh down the Salts thereof, which The common Sorts of DafidU 
will greatly encourage the Roots are generally planted in large Borr 
the fucceeding Year. ders of the Plcafure-Garden, where 

During the Summer-fcafon they being intermix'd with other Bui- 
will require no farther Care, but bous-rooted Flowers, do afford an 
to keep them clear from Weeds agreeable Variety in their Scafbna 
’till October, when the Surface of of Flowering: Thefe Roots are ve¬ 
che Beds (hould be again ftirr'd, ra- ry hardy, awl will thrive in aimoft 
king off all Weeds, &e. and laying any Soil or Situation, which ren- 
fome good frefh Earth over the ders ‘era very proper for Rnral 
Bods about an Inch deep, which Gardens, where being planted un¬ 
will make good the Lofs fuftain’d der the Shade of Trees, they will 
by Weeding, &c. and in the Spring endure feveral Years without tranf- 
you muft manage as was before di- planting and produce annually, in 
re&cd for the preceding Year. the Spring, great Quantities of 
Thefe Roots (hould not be tranf Flowers, which afford an agreeable 
planted oftener than every third Profpeft. 

Year; becaufe the firft Year after The Jonquils (hould be planted 
removing they never flower fo in Beds, or Borders, fcparate from 
ftrong as they do the fecond and other Roots; becaufe thefe require 
third; nor will the Roots increafe to be tranfplarited at leaft every 
fo faft when they are often tranf- other Year, othervvife their Roots 
planted; but if you let them re- arc apt to grow long and (lender, 
main longer than three Years unre- and feldom flower well after; 
mov’d, the Number of Off-fets, which is alfb the Cafe, if they are 
which by that Timc r will be pro- continued many Years in the lame 
duced, will weaken the large Bulbs, Soil; wherefore the Roots fhould 
and caufe them to produce very be often remov’d from one Part of 
weak Flowers; therefore, at the the Garden to anorher, or at leaft 
time of tranfplanting them, all the the Earth {hould be often renew'd, 
fmall Off-fets fhould be taken off, which is the moft probable Me¬ 
thod 
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thoi to preftrve theft Flowers in 
Perfe&ion. 

The Soil in which theft Flowers 
fceceed beft, is a Hazle Loam, nei¬ 
ther too light, nor over-ftiff; it 
jnuft be frefti, and free from Roots 
of Trees, or noxious Weeds* but 
ihould not be dung'd * for *tis very 
remarkable, that where the Ground 
is made rich, they ftldom continue 
good very long, but are fubje& to 
fhoot 'downwards, and form long 
ilender Roots. 

T'hefe Flowers are very greatly 
efteem’d by many People for their 
Strong fweet Scent, tho' there be 
very few. Ladies that can bear the 
Smell of them * fo powerful is ir, 
that, many times, it overcomes 
their Spirits, efoecially if confined 
In a Room; for which Reafon 
they fhould never be planted too 
clofe to an Habitation, left they be¬ 
come offcnfive j nor fhould the 
Flowers be placed in foch Rooms 
where Company is entertain'd. 

. NASTURTIUM; Crefs. 

The Char a tiers arc * 

The flower confifts of four Leaves » 
which are p laced in form of a Crofs: 
The Tomtal, which afifes from the 
Centre of the Flower-cup , becomes 
'a roundijh fmooth Fruit, which is di¬ 
vided into two Cells , by the interme¬ 
diate Tar tit ion, obliquely placed, 
with refpeft to the Valves , and fur - 
nijtid with Seeds, which are general¬ 
ly fmooth: To which may be added,' 
The Leaves are cut into many Parts , 
by which Crefs is diftinguifh'd from 
Thlafpi, or Treacle-Muftard. 

The Species are; 

i. Nasturtium-, hortenfe , vul - 
gat urn. C. B . P. Common Garden- 
Crefs. 

a. Nasturtium; hortenfe , crif- 
fxm, C. B. P. Curl'd Garden-Crefs. 
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j . Nasturtium; hortenfe , latU 
filium . C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Gar- 
den-Greft. 

4. Nasturtium ; fylvefere , capfec - 
its criftatis. Tourn* Swine's-Creis, 
tr Warted Bucks-horn. 

The firft Sort is commonly cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens as a Sallet-herb, 
and is chiefly efteem'd in the Win¬ 
ter and Spring, it being one of the 
warm Kind. During the Winter 
ti, it muft be town upon a 
gentle Hot-bed, and cover'd with 
either Mats or Glafles, to preftrve 
it from great Rains or Froft, both 
of which are equally deftru&ive at 
that Seafon: In the Spring it may 
be fowa in warm Borders, where, 
if it be defended From cold Winds, 
it will thrive very well: But if you 
would continue it in Summer, you 
muft fow it upon fhady Borders*, 
and repeat fowing every Week, o* 
therwife it will be too large for 
Ufo; for at that Seafon it grows 
very faft. • 

The Broad-leav'd and. Curl'd Sorts 
are preftrv'd in fome Gardens for 
Curiofity Sake, and to garnifh 
Difhes, but the common Sort is 
equally as good for Ufe. Thefe 
fhould be town fomewhat thinner 
than the common Sort, and when 
the Plants come up, they Ihould 
be drawn out, fo as to leave the 
remaining ones half an Inch afiiB- 
der, whereby they will have Room 
to expand their Leaves, in which 
their Difference from the common 
Sort confifts. 

In order to preftrve theft Varie¬ 
ties diflindfc, you muft carefully fe- 
parate all fuch Plants as appear in¬ 
clin'd to degenerate from their 
Kinds, leaving only fuch of the 
broad-leav'd Kind as have very fair 
broad Leaves; and fo of the curl'd 
Sort, only fuch as have their Leaves 
very much curl'd ^ being very care- 
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?ul not to intermix *em together. 
When the Seeds are ripe, the Plants 
fhould be drawn up, and fpread 
■upon a Cloth two or three Days to 
dry, after which the Seeds fhould 
be beaten out, and preferred in a 
dry Place for Ufe. 

NASTURTIUM INDICUMjw. 
de Acriviola. 

NECTARINE; Ne&arme. 

This Fruit fhould have been pla¬ 
ced under the Article of Peaches, 
to which it properly belongs, dif¬ 
fering from them in nothing more 
than in having a fmooth Rind, 
and the Fleih being firmer. The/e 
the French diftinguifh by the Name 
of Brugnon , as they do thole Peaches 
which adhere to the Stone, by the 
Name of Paw's, retaining the 
Name of Pefche to only fuch as 
part from the Stone: But fince the 
Writers in Gardening have diftin- 
guifh’d this Fruit by tjjc Name of 
NeBarine from the Peaches, fo I 
Ilia'll follow their Example, left by 
endeavouring to reftify their Mi- 
flakes, I fhould render my felf lefs 
intelligible to the Reader. I (hall 
therefore mention the fcveral Sorts 
of this Fruit which have come to 
my Knowledge: 

1. Fairchud’s Early NeBarine. 

This is one of the earlieft ripe N:Ba- 
rines we have: It is a fmall round 
Fruit, about the Size of the Nut¬ 
meg Peach , of a beautiful red Co¬ 
lour, and well flavour'd ; it ripens 
the Middle of July. $ 

2 . Elruge NeBarine is a middle- 
fiz'd Fruit of a dark-red or purple 
Colour next the Sun, but of a pale 
yellow or grecnifh Colour towards 
the Wall; it parts from the Stone, 
and has a foft melting Juice. This 
ripens in the End of July. 

5 . Newington NeBarine is a fair 
large Fruit (when planted on a 
good Soil) of a beautiful red Co- 
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lour next the Sun, but of a bright 
Yellow towards the Wall; it haa 
an excellent rich Juice, the Pulp 
adheres clofely to the Stone, where 
it is of a deep red Colour. This 
ripens fhe Beginning of Augmft. 

4 - Scarlet NeBarine is ibmewhat 
lefs than the laft, of a fine red or 
fcarlet Colour next the Sun, but: 
lofes it ielf in paler red towards 
the Wall. This ripens in the End 
of July . 

y. Brugnon or Italian NeBarine 

is a fair large Fruit, of a deep red 
Colour next the Sun, but of z 
foft yellow toward the Wall; the 
Pulp is firm, of a rich Flavour* 
and clofely adheres to the Stone, 
Where it is very red. This ripens 
in the Middle of Auguft . . 

6 . Roman Red NeBarine is a large 
fair Fruit, of a deep red or purme 
Colour towards the Sun, but has 
a yellowifh Caft next the Wall* 
the Flefh is firm, of an excellent 
Flavour, clofely adhering to the 
Scone, where it is very red. This 
ripens the Middle of Auguft. 

7. Murry NeBarine is a middle- 
fil’d Fruit, of a dirty red Colour 
on the Side next the Sun, but of 
a yellowifh green towards the 
Wall; the Pulp is tolerably well 
flavour'd. This ripens the Middle: 
of Auguft• 

8. Golden NeBarine is a fair hand- 
fome Fruit, of a foft red Colour 
next the Sun, but of a bright yel¬ 
low next the Wall; the Pulp is- 

very yellow, of a rich Flavour* 

and clofely adheres to the Stone* 
where it is of a faint red Colour* 
This ripens the Beginning of 3ep~ 

tember . 

9 . Temple's NeBarine is a middle- 
fiz'd Fruit, of a foft red Colour 
next the Sun, but of a yellowifh 
Green towards the Wall; the Pulp 
is melting, of a white Colour to¬ 
wards 
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wards the Stone, from which, It 
jpafts, and has a fine poignant Fla¬ 
vour. This ripens in tne Middle 
of September. 

1 o. Peterborough or late Greek 
KeSiarine is a middle-fiz’d Fruit, of 
a pale green Colour on the Outfidc 
next the Sdn, but of a whitifh Green 
towards the Wall} the Flcih is firm, 
and, in a good Seafon, well fla¬ 
vour’d. This ripens at the End of 
September. 

There are fomePeribns who have 
mention’d more Sorts than I have 
here fet down, but I much doubt 
whether they are different from 
thofe here mention’d, there being 
fo near Refemblance between the 
Fruits of this Kind, that it requires 
s'very clofe Attention to diftinguifli 
them well, efpecially if the Trees 
grow in different Soils and Afpe&s, 
which many times alters the fame 
Fruit ib much as hardly to be di- 
ftinguiftfd by Perfbnswho are very 
converfant with them $ therefore 
in order to be thoroughly acquainted 
with their Differences, it is neccflary 
to confider the Shape and Size of 
their Leaves, the Size of their Flow¬ 
ers, their Manner of Shooting, &c. 
which is many times very helpful 
in knowing of thcfe Fruits. 

The Culture of this Fruit differ¬ 
ing in nothing from that of the 
Peach , I fhall forbear mentioning 
any thing on that Head in this 
Place, to jvoid Repetition, but refer 
the Reader to the Article Perfica , 
where there is an ample Account 
of their Planting , Pruning , &c. 

NEPETA; vide Cataria. 

'NERIUM: The Oleander, or 
Rofebay. 

The Characters are > 

The Plovers are monofetalous and 
Funnel-flap'd, divided into five Seg¬ 
ments at the Top i out of the Plover- 
cup arifes the Pointal, which becomes 
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« taper Pruit, or Pod, Sanded hm 
two Cells by an intermediate Par¬ 
tition, and filled with Hat Seeds 
which have Lhwn adhering to 
them. 

The Species are ; 

# t- Nerium j fiorihus rubefeen - 
tibus. C. £• P. Oleander, with red 
Flowers. 

2. Nerium; floribus albis. C.B.fi 
Oleander, with white Flowers. 

3 . Nerium ; Indicum anguftifo- 
lium, floribus odoratis fimpUcibus. 

H. t. Narrow-lcav’d Indian Ole¬ 
ander, with Angle fwcct - feented 
Flowers. 

4.. Nerium; Indicum latifelmm , 

floribus odoratis plenis. H. L. Broad- 
leav’d Indian Oleander, with double 
fweet-feented Flowers. 

f. Nerium; Indicum florevarie- \ 
gato odorato fleno . H. Amft. Indian j 
Oleander, with double fweet-feented 
variegated Flowers, commonly call'd, 
South-Sea Rofe. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are 
very common in the Englifls Gar- | 
dens, where they are prefer v’d in 
Pots or Tubs, and placed amongft 
Myrtles, Oranges , See. in the Green- 
houfe. They are pretty hardy Plants, 
and only require to be flickered 
from hard Froff, for in moderate 
Winters I have known them (land 
abroad in warm Borders, but in 
hard Frofts they are often deftroy’d 
if expos'd thereto. 

Thcfe may be placed, in Win¬ 
ter, in an ordinary Grcen-houfe 
amoi^ Bays, &c. which require a 
great Share of free Air, and only 
want Protection from hard Frofts, 
where they will thrive better than 
if placed in a warmer Houfe, or 
kept too clofe in Winter. The? 
are propagated from Suckers, which , 
they fend forth from their Roots in ^ 
great Plenty, or by laying down their 
tender Branches, which will take 

Root 
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Root in one Year; The Time for 
laying them down, is in the Be¬ 
ginning of Afrit, and the Year fol¬ 
lowing, the Layers Ihould be taken 
off, and planted into Pots filled with 
freili rich Earth, oblerving to place 
'em in the Shade until they have 
iaken Root, after which they may 
be expos’d with Myrtles , Gera- 
mums, &c. in fomc Place where 
they may be (helter’d from ftrong 
Winds. During the Summer Sca- 
Ibn they muft be plentifully water’d, 
othcrwife they will make but poor 
Progrefs, and produce very few 
Flowers, but i f they are conftantly 
lupplied Wfth Water, they will 
make a fine Appearance during the 
Months of July and Augujl, when 
they will be covered with Flowers. 
In Winter they muft be frequently 
refrefh’d with Water, biit it {hould 
not be given them in large Quan¬ 
tities at thatSeaftm. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
are tenderer than the dthers, there¬ 
fore require a warmer Situation in 
Winter, nor muft they be exjpds’d 
to the bperi Air iii Summer, for if 
they arc placed abroad, their Flowers 
will wilt open. So that iii Winter 
they fhoiild be placed in a warm 
Grecn-hodfe, and in Summer they 
ihould be remov’d into an airy Gla£s- 
Cafe, whfcrc they may be defended 
from the Cold of the Nights, but 
in Day-time they (hould have ftore 
of free Air, ©bfervirig to give ’em 
plenty of Water, which will caufe 
them to produce their Flowers 
large and in great Quantities. Thefe 
Plants are Natives of the Sfanijh 
faefl-lndies, from whence they were 
brought into the Englijh Colonics 
in America, where they were planted 
For the Beauty of their Flowers, biit 
fince the Inhabitants have found it 
{iefcoy their Cattle which have 
brotifc’d on the Plants, they ufually 
Voi. It 


deftroy them near their Settle¬ 
ments. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
from Suckers or Layers as the two 
former, but they do not produds 
Suckers in lo great Plenty as thofe 
in this Country. They all grow 
naturally on the Sides of Rivers 
and moift Places, fb that they muft 
have plenty of Water. 

NICOTIAN A; Tobacco. 

The Characters are 

The Florvcr cotififls of one Leaf, is 
funnet-jhafd , and divided at the 
Top into five deep Segments , which 
expand like a Star j tie Ovary becomes 
an oblong or rOundijh membranaceous 
Fruit, which is divided into two Cells 
by an intermediate Partition , and is 
fil'd with J t mall roundijh Seeds . 

The Species are ; 

i. NIcotiana ; major, Wtifoli*. 
C. B. P. The greater broad-leav’d 
Tobacco. 

Nicotiana ; major, angufiU 
folia • C. B. P. The greater narrow- 
leav’d Tobacco. 

Nicotiana 5 major , angufti - 
folia, perennis . Jejfieu, The greater 
narrow-leav’d perennial Tobacco. 

4.. Nicotiana j minor . C. I, P. 
The Idler or common Englijh To¬ 
bacco. 

jr. Nicotiana; minorfiliisrugth 
fioribus , amplioribus . Vaill, 

The firft Sort is known by the 
Planters in America under the Title 
of Oroonoko ; of which there feems 
to bfc two different Kinds, varying 
in the Largeriefs and Texture ot 
their Leaves, feme having very 
broad, rough, rouiidilh Leaves; and 
others are narrower, fmoother, and 
do terminate in a Point: But neither 
of thefe Sorts are efteem’d by the 
American Planters, becaufe the Pro-> 
dace of this (tha’ it is much greater 
than the narrow-leav’d Sort) yet is 
not near fo much efteem’d by the 

N Englifht 
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Engliftu This Sort is commonly 
cultivated in Germany, about Ha¬ 
nover and Strasburgh , and is fome- 
what hardier than the narrow-leav’d 
Sorts, which renders it preferable 
to that for cultivating in Northern 
Climates. 

This Plant is order’d by the Col¬ 
lege of Phyficians for Medicinal Ule, 
and is what fhould be made ufc of 
for the Unguentum Nicotians, (or 
Ointment of Tobacco ) though many 
times the I^effer or English Tobacco 
is brought to Market for that 
Purpole. 

The narrow-leav’d Sort is com¬ 
monly call’d, The Sweet-fcented To¬ 
bacco, from its having a much more 
agreeable Scent, when fmoak’d, than 
the broad-leav’d Sort j the Smoak 
of which is very offenfive to moft 
Perfbns who have not been accu- 
ftomed to it. This Sort is culti¬ 
vated in great Plenty in Virginia, 
Cuba, lirajil, and feveral other Parts 
of America ; from whence it is 
brought to moft Parts of Europe, 
but efpeciaily to England, it being 
prohibited to be cultivated in this 
Country, left his Majefty’s Reve¬ 
nues fhould be thereby IcfTened : 
But as afmall Quantity is permitted 
to be cultivated for Medicinal Ufe, 
I fhall briefly fet down the Method 
bow it may be propagated, lo as 
to have fair large Leaves for that 
Purpofe. 

The Seeds of this Plant muft be 
Town upon a moderate Hot-bed in 
March and when the Plants are 

come up, they fhould be tranfplanted 

into a new Hot-bcd of a moderate 
Warmth, about four Inches afunder 
each Way, obferving to water and 
fhade them until they have taken 
iRoot ; after which you muft let 
them have Air in Proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaion, otherwife 
they will draw up very weak, and 
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be thereby lefs capable of enduring 
the open Air: You muft alfo ob- 
ferve to water them frequently, 
(but while they are very young it 
fhould not be given to them in too 
great Quantities^ though when they 
are pretty ftrong they will require 
to have it often and in plenty. 

In this Bed the Plants fhould re¬ 
main until the Beginning of May -, 
by which time (if they have fuc- 
cceded well) they will touch each 
other, therefore they fhould be 
enur’d to the open Air gradually: I 
after which they muft be taken up ' 
carefully, preferving a large Ball of 
Earth to each Root, and planted 
into a rich light Soil, in Rows two 
Feet afunder, and the Plants a Foot 
Diflance in the Rows, obfemngto 
water them until they have taken 
Root; after which they will require 
no farther Care (but only to keep 
them clear from Weeds) until the 
Plants begin to fhew their Flower- 
ftcmsj at which time you fhould 
cut off the Tops of them, that 
their Leaves may be the better non- ; 
rifhed, whereby they will be render’d | 
larger, and ot a thicker Subftance. 

In Auguft they will be full grown, 
when they fhould be cut for life* | 
for if they are permitted to ftand 
longer, their under Leaves will 
begin to decay. 

The Perennial Sort was brought j 
from the French Settlements in the | 
Weft-Indies into the Royal Garden at 
Faris, where it is cultivated in fmail j 
Quantities for making Snuff. The [ 
Seeds of this kind I receiv’d from | 
Monfieur^ Jeffteu^ Demonftrator of 
the Plants in the Royal Gai den: It , 
has fucceeded very well in Ui- Phy- I 
fick Garden, and abides the Winter | 
in a common Green-houk wi bout 
artificial Heat. I 

The two fmaller Sorts of Tobacco j 
are preferv’d in Botanick Gardens | 

for 

■ 
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for Variety, but are ftldom propa¬ 
gated for Ufe. Thc^ firfi Sort is 
found growing upon Dunghills in 
divers Farts of England* Thefe are 
Loth very hardy, and may be pro¬ 
pagated by lowing their Seeds in 
March , upon a Bed of light Earth, 
where they will come up, and may 
be tranfplanted into any Part of 
the Garden. 

N1GELLA ; Fennel-Flower, or 

Devil in a Bulb. 

The Characters arc; 

The Flower-cup confifts of five 

Leaves, which expand in Form of a 
Star, and branch out into many 
ether fmall narrow Leaves $ the 
Flower confifis of many Leaves plac'd 
orbicularly , and expand in Form of 
a Rofe, having many fhort Stamina 
furrounding the Ovary in the Center 
of the Flower > whica Ovary becomes 
m membranaceous Fruity confifting 
of feveral Cells , which are furnijh’d 
with Horns on the Top, and are full 
of Seeds. 

Jfhe Species are; 

t. Nigella i arvenfis , cornuta. 
Cl B. P. Wild horned Fennel- 
Flmver. 

zt'? Nigella 5 latifolia, fiore ma- 
Jimplici, ccerulea. C. B. P. 
Broad-lea v’d Fennel-Flower, with a 

large fingle blue Flower. 

3. Nigella 5 anguftifolia, fiore 

majore , fimplici , coeruleo. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav’d Fennel-Flower, with 
a large fingle blue Flower. 

4. Nigella $ anguftifolia, fiore 

majore, fimplici, alboi C. B, P. Nar¬ 
row-leav’d Fennel-Flower, with a 
large fingle white Flower. 

5*. Nigella ; fiofe majore, plena, 
coeruleo, C. B . P. Double blue Hi- 
gella, or Fennel-Flower. 

6. Nigella 5 fiore minore, fim- 
flici, candido. C. B . P. Fennel- 
Flower, with a fmall white fingle 
Flower. 


7. Nigella j fiore minore, plena 
& albo. C. B. P. Fennel-Flower, 
with a fmall double white Flower. 

8. Nigella •, Orientalis, fioro 
fiavo , femine alato piano . T. Cor . 
Oriental Fennel -Flower, with a 
yellow Flower, and a flat-wing’d 
Seed. 

9. Nigella ; Cretica , latifolim % 

odorata. Park. Theat. Broad-leav’d, 

Sweet - feented, Candy Fennel- 

Flowcr. 

There are fome other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preftrv’d 
in ibmc curious Botanick Gardens, 
but thofe h'-re mention’d are what 
I have obierv’d cultivated in the 
Fnglifi) Gardens at prefelt. 

Ail theie Plants may be prop,£. 
gated by lowing their Seeds upon 
a Bed of light Earth, where they 
are to remain (Tor they fedora 
fucceed well if tranfplantedJ j there* 
fore in order to hive them inter¬ 
mix’d amongfi other annual Flow¬ 
ers, in the Borders of the Flower- 
Garden, the Seeds fhould be fown in 
Patches- at proper Difiances ; and 
when the Plants come up, you 
mufi pud up thofe which grow 
too clofe, leaving but three of four 
of them in each Patch, oblcrving 
alfo to keep them clear from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture they re¬ 
quire, In July they will produce 
their Flowers, and their Seeds will 
ripen in Augufl, when they ihould 
be gather’d, and dry’d 5 then rub 
out each Sort feparately, and pre- 
ferve them ir.a dry Place’. 

The Seafon for lowing theft Seed* 
is in March, but if you low ibmc 
of them in Augufl, loon after they 
are ripe, upoi^ a dry Soil, and in at 
warm Situa^on, they will abide 
the Winter, ^nd Bower ftrong the 
fucceedhng V.an by which Method 
they may be continu’d in Beauty 
uofi part of die Summer. 

N i 
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The fifth Sort is that which is 
moft commonly cultivated in Eng¬ 
land, the Seeds of which are fold 
in the Seed Shops, but the other 
Sorts deferve to be prefer v'd as 
much as that $ for the various Sorts, 
when rightly intermix'd, afford 
an agreeable Variety. They are all 
annual Plants, which perilh foon 
after they have perfe&ed their Seeds $ 
which if permitted to fcatter upon 
the Borders, will come up without 
any farther Care. The Plants com¬ 
monly grow about a Foot high, 
and if they have a good Soil will 
fend forth many Branches, each of 
which terminates in a Flower, 
NIGHTSHADE} vide So- 
Janutn. 

NISSOLIA } Crimfbn Grafs- 
Vetch; vulgo. 

The Charters are j 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
like the Lathyrus, to which this 
Flant agrees in every refpeft, except¬ 
ing the Leaves, which in this are 
produc'd fingfy, and are not termi¬ 
nated By Clafpers . 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent known, which is, 
Nissoliaj vulgaris. Town. Com¬ 
mon Crimfbn Grafs-Vetch. 

This Plant is found wild in feve- 
fal Parts of England, growing com¬ 
monly by the Sides of Foot-paths, 
but is not very common near 
London: I have gather'd it in a Field 
juft before you come to Futney- 
Corhmon , on the Left-hand Side of 
the Road, under the Hedge which 
parts the Field from the Road. 

This Plant may be cultivated by 
Lowing the Seeds in Augitfl, foon 
after they are ripe, on a dry Soil, 
and in a warm Situation, where 
they will rife foon after, and endure 
the Cold of our Climate very well, 
and flower early the fucceeding 
Spring} but if you fow the Seeds 
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in the Spring, the Plants commonly 
decay before they come to flower, 
as I have feveral times experienc'd: 
therefore you need only to let the 
Seeds fall upon the Ground when 
they are ripe, and they will grow 
without any farther Trouble, but 
only to keep thejtn clear from 
Weeds. 

The Flowers of this Plant are 
fmaller than tbofe of the Sweet 
Fea, but are much the lame in 
Shape, and of a fine fearlet Colour, 
fo that being Intermix’d in large 
Borders amongft thefe and other 
annual Plants* it makes a pretty 
Variety, and deferves a Place in every 
good Garden* 

NOLI ME TANGEREi vide 

Balfamina Mas. 

NONSUCH, or FLOWER OF 
BRISTOL } vide Lychnis. 

NORTHERN ASPECT is the 
the leaft favourable of any in Eng¬ 
land, as having very little 
from the Sun, even in the Height 
of Summer, therefore can be of 
little Ufe, whatever may have been 
advanc’d to the contrary } for al¬ 
though many Sorts of Fruit-trees 
will thrive and produce Fruit in 
foch Politicos, yet fuch Fruit ctn 
be of little Worth, fince they are 
depriv'd of the kindly Warmth of 
the Sun to corre& their crude 
Juices, and render them well-tafted 
and wholfome. Therefore it is to 
little Purpofe to plant Fruit-trees 
againft fuch Walls, except ft be , 
tnofe which are intended tor Bake- 
ing, where the Fire will ripen 
and render tbofe Juices wholfome, 
which for want of Sun could not 
be perform'd while growing. 

You may alfo plant Moreuo Cher¬ 
ries for Preferving,* and White and 
Red Currants to come late, after 
thofe which are expos’d to the Sun 
are gone: And if thcSoil be warm 

and 
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end dry, feme Sorts of Summer 
Pears will do pretty well on fuch 
an Exposure, and will continue 
longer in eating, than if they were 
more expos’d to the Sun. But you 
fhould by no means plant Winter 
Pears in fuch an Afped, as hath 
been pra&is'd by many ignorant 
Perfbns ; fince we find, that the 
fceft South Walls, in fome Years, 
are barely warm enough to ripen 
thole Fruits. 

NUMMULARIA ; Money-wort, 
or Herb Two-pence. 

This Plant grows wild in fhady 
moift Places in diners Parts of 
England: But is it is feldom culti¬ 
vated in Gardens, fo I (hall fay no¬ 
thing of its Culture in this Place. 

NURSERY; There is no fuch 
thing as having a fine Garden or 
Plantation, without a Nurfery both 
for Trees and Flowers, in which 
there are continually new Varieties 
of Fruits, Ttmbtr , or Flowermgfrees, 
and choice Flowers , rais’d for a Sup¬ 
ply of the fnreral Parts of the Gar¬ 
den, Orchard, and ffflJemefs* The 
Size of this Nurfery muft be pro¬ 
portion'd to the Extent of your 
Garden, or defign’d Plantation; fo 
that it is irapoihble to be exad in 
deter mining the Quantity of Ground 
neceflary to be employ’d in this Way. 
But for a Nurfery of Fruit, Foreft, or 
Flowering frees, there (hould not be 
lels than two or three Acres for a 
large Garden; but for a fmall Gar¬ 
den half an Acre will be fufficient. 
And for a Nurfery for Flower-Roots, 
Plants, 8cc. one Acre for a large 
Garden, and a Quarter of an Acre 
for a fmall one, will be enough* 
But this (as I did before) cannot 
be well limited; fince fomePerfoes, 
who are very curious in railing yaflt 
Quantities of new Flowers from 
Seed, will employ more than three 
times the Ground that is neccflary 
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only to raife a Supply of Flowers 
for their Borders, which are either 
annual, or biennial, and require to 
be brought up to fupply the Mace 
of fuch as have flower'd and decay’d. 
But I (hall fir ft take Notice of the 
Method for railing a Nurfery of Fruit 
or Foreft frees : In doing of which, 
you (hould carve, 

x. That the Soil in which you 
make the Nurfery , be not better 
than that where the Trees are to be 
planted out for good: The not ob- 
ferving this, is the Reafba tint 
Trees are often at a Stand, or make 
but little Progrefs, for three or four 
Years, after they come from the 
Nurfery ; as it commonly happens 
to fuch Trees as are rais'd near 
London, and carry’d into the Nor¬ 
thern Parts of England , where being 
planted in a poor Soil, and a much 
colder Situation, their Fruits fel¬ 
dom ripen well: Therefore it is by 
far the better Method (when, you 
have obtain'd the Sorts you would 
propagate) to raife a Nurfery of the 
levera! Sorts of Stocks proper for 
the various Kinds of Fruit upon 
which you may bud or graft them 
and tbofe Trees which are thus 
rais'd upon the Soil, and in the fame 
Degree of Warmth where they are 
to be planted, will fucceed much 
better than thofe brought from « 
greater Diftance, and from a richer 
SoiL 

a. This Ground ought to be frefo, 
and not fuch as has been already 
worn out by Trees, or other large- 
growing Plants; for in fuch Soil 
your Stocks will not make any 
Progrefs. 

3. It ought not to be too wet, 
nor over-dry, but rather of a 
middling Nature $ tho', of the two 
Extremes, dry is to be preferr’d: 
Becaufc in fuch Soils (tho'the Trees 
do not make £> great a Progrefs as 
N 3 in 
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in nioift} yet they are genera! 1 y 
(binder, and more dilpos’d to 
Fruit fuloefs. 

4. You rnufb alfo obferve to in¬ 
dole it, th.t Cattle and Vermin 
mayn’t come in, tor thele will make 
fad Havock with young Trees, 
efpecially in Winter, when the 
Ground is cover’d with Snow, that 
they have little other Food which 
they can come at; fome of the 
mod mifehievous of there Animais 
are Hares and Rabbits-, which arc 
great Deftroycrs of young Trees at 
that Seafon, by eating off all their 
Bark, therefore you mull carcfuhy 
guard your Nnrfery againfl thele 
Enemies. 

The Ground being inclos’d, fhould 
be carefully trench’d about eighteen 
Inches, or two Feet deep, provided 
it will allow it; this fhould be done 
in Auguft, that it may be ready to 
receive young Stocks at the Seafon 
for Planting, which is commonly at 
the Beginning ot October . In Trench¬ 
ing of the Ground, you muffc be very 
careful to ckanic it from the Roots 
of all noxious Weeds, iuzWzsCouch- 
grafs , Docks, &c. which, if left in 
the Ground, will get in amongfl the 
Roots of the Trees, fo as not to be 
gotten out afterwards, and will 
i^read and over-run the Ground, 
to the great Prejudice of your young 
Stocks. 

After having dug the Ground, 
and the Seai'on being come for 
Planting, you mud level down the 
Trenches as equal as poflioie; and 
then lay out the Ground into Quar¬ 
ters, pioportionable to the Size 
thereof; and thoicQuarters maybe 
afterwards laid out in Beds, for the 
Towing of Seeds, or the Stones of 
Fruit. 

The beff Sort pf Stocks for 

Tea cbes, Nectarines, 8 cc. are iuch as 
we rais’d from the S:oa-s of the 
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Mufcle , and White Pear-Plumb : But 
you fhould never plant Suckers of 
thele, (which is what lomc People 
pradfife); for thole feldom make 
io good Stocks, nor are ever well- 
rooted Plants : Beiides, they are 
very fubjedb to produce great 
Quantities of Suckers from their 
Roots, which are very tr6ublefome 
in the Borders or Walks of a Gar¬ 
den, and do greatly injure the Tree; 
fo that you fnould annually, or at 
leaft every other Year, low a few 
Stones of each Sort, that you may 
never be at a Lofs for Stocks. 

For Pears, you fhould have fuch 
Stocks as have been rais'd from the 
Kernels of the Fruit where Pmy 
hath been made ; or ellc preferve 
the Seeds of fome Sorts of Summer 
Rears , which do generally ffcoot 
flrong and vigorous, as the Cuifi 
Madam , WirJfor , &c. which you 
fhould low for Stocks, early in the 
Spring, upon a Bed of good light 
ffefh Earth, where they will come 
up in about fix Weeks, and, if kept 
clear from Weeds, will be flrong 
enough to tranfplantout the October 
following. But for many Sorts of 
Summer and Autumn Pears, Quince 
Stocks are pi efer able to free (i. e* 
Fear) Stocks; thele are very often 
propagated from Suckers, which 
are generally produced in Plenty 
from the Roots of old Trees ,• but 
thofe are not near io good as liich 
as are propagated from Cuttings, 
which have always much better 
Roots, and are not lb fubjc& to 
produce Suckers as the other; 
which is a very dcfirable Quality ; 
fince thefe Suckers do not only rob 
the Trees of Part of their Nourish¬ 
ment, but are very troubielbme in 
a Garden. 

Apples are grafted or budded 
upon Stocks rais’d from Seeds 
which come from the Cyder Prcfs, 

or 
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or upon Crab Stocks; the latter of 
which are efteem’d for their Dura- 
bienefs, efpecially for large Standard 
Trees; thefe fhould be rais’d from 
Seeds, as the Pear Stocks, and 
mull be treated in the fame Man¬ 
ner ,* for thofe procured from Suc¬ 
kers, &c. are not near fo good; 
But lor fmall Gardens, the Paradife 
Stock hath been of late greatly 
efteem’d; it being of very humble 
Growth, caufing the Fruit Trees 
grafted or budded thereon to bear 
very fbon, and they may be kept 
in fmall Compafs: But thefe are 
only proper for very fmall Gardens, 
or by way of Curiolity; finee the 
Trees thus rais’d are but of fhort 
Duration, and feldom arife to any 
Size to produce Fruit in Quantities, 
unlefs the Graft or Bud be bury’d 
in Planting, fo that they put forth 
Roots, and then they will be equal 
to Trees graftc >n free Stocks, 
fince they receive but (mail Ad¬ 
vantage from the Stock. 

For Cherries , fhould make 

ufe of Stocks rais’d from the Stones 
of the common Black , or the wild 
Honey-Cherry., both of which are 
ftrong free Growers, and produce 
the cleaneft Stocks. 

For Plums , you may ufe the 
Stones of moil free-growing Sorts; 
which will alfo do very well for 
Apricocks , thefe being not 16 diffi¬ 
cult to take as Peaches or He&arintsi 
tut (as I faid before)' thefe ihould 
not be rais’d from Suckers, for the 
Reafon there affign’d, but rather 
from Stones. 

There .are fome Per Ions who 
recommend the Almond Stock for 
feveral Sorts of tender Peaches , upon 
which they will take much better 
•than upon Plum Stocks: But thefe 
being tender in their Roots, and 
apt to Iboot early in the Spring, 
A?e by many People rejefted: And 
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I think, if fuch tender Sorts of 
Peaches which will not take upon 
Plum Stocks, were budded upon 
Apricocks , they would take very 
well} as would all Sorts of Peaches 
which are planted upon dry Soils 
continue much longer, and not be 
16 fubjeft to blight, if they were 
upon Apricocks; for it is obferv’d, 
that upon fuch Soils where Peaches 
feldom do well, Apricocks will thrive 
exceedingly; which may be owing 
tcii the Strength and Compa&neis 
of the Velfels in the Apricocks , 
which render it more capable of 
affimiiating or drawing its Nou- 
riihment from the Plum Srock, 
which in dry Soils feldom afford 
it in great Plenty to the Bud; and 
the Peach Tree being of a licofe, 
fpungy Nature, is not fo capable 
to draw its Nourifhment therefrom, 
which occafions that Weakneis 
which is commonly obferved in 
thofe Trees when planted on a dry 
Soil. 

There are fome People who of 
late have budded and g cher¬ 
ries upon Stocks of "the Comifh 
Cherry , which, they lay, will ren¬ 
der the Trees more fruitful, and 
lefs luxuriant in Growth, fo that 
they may be kept in lefs Com¬ 
pass; thefe Stocks having the fame 
Efteft upon Cherries, as the Paradife 
Stock hath on Apples. 

Having provided yourfelf with 
young Stocks of all thefe different 
Sorts, which Ihould be rais’d in 
the Seminary the preceding Year, 
you Ihould proceed to transplanting 
of them in Oftober (as was before 
directed) into the Nurfery. The 
Dilfance which they fhould be 
planted, if defign’d for Standards, 
ihould be three Feet and a half, or 
four Feet, Row from Row, and a 
Foot and a half diftant in the Rows; 
but if for Dwarfs, three Feet, Row 
N 4 from 
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from Row, and one Foot in the 
Rows, will be a fufficicnt Di- 
ftancc. 

In taking thefe Stocks out of 
the Seed-beds, you mull raile the 
Ground with a Spade, in order to 
preferve their Roots as intire as 
poflible 5 then with your Knife 
you fhould prune off all the very 
(mail Fibres j and if there are any 
which have a Tendency to root 
down-right, fuch Roots (hould be 
ftiortened: Then having thus pre¬ 
par’d the Plants, you (hould draw 
a Line acrofs the Ground intended 
to be planted, and with your Spade 
open a Trench thereby exactly ftrait, 
into which you (hould place them 
at the Diftance before defign’d, fet- 
ting them exa&ly upright 5 and 
then put the Earth in dole to 
them, filling up the Trench, and 
with your Foot prefs the Earth 
gently to the Roots of them, ob- 
ierving not to difplace them fb as 
to make the Rows crooked, which 
will render them unfightly. Thefe 
Planfs (hould by no means be head¬ 
ed, or pruned at Top, which will 
Weaken them, and caufc therti to 
produce lateral Branches, and there¬ 
by (poil them. 

It the Winter (hould prove very 
cold, it will be of great Service to 
your young Stocks, to lay forae 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground near their Roots, which 
will prevent the Froft from pene¬ 
trating the Ground (o as to hurt 
the tender Fibres which were pro¬ 
duced after planting: But you (hould 
be careful not to let it lie too thick 
near the Stems of the Plants, left 
the Moifture of the Dung fhould 
Injure the tender Bark, which it 
often does where there is not due 
Care taken to prevent it. 

In the Summer-feafon, you muff 
always obferve to hoe and deftroy 
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the Weeds; which if permitted tq 
remain in the Nurfery, will greatly 
weaken and retard the Growth of 
your Stocks: And the fucceoding 
Years, you (hould obferve to dig 
up the Ground every Spring bo- 
tween the Rows, which will loo- 
fen it (o, as that the Fibres may 
eafiiy ffrike out on each Side, and 
the Weeds will be thereby de¬ 
ftroy’d: You (hould al(o obferve, 
where any of the Stocks have (hot 
out lateral Branches, to prune them 
off, that they may be encourag’d I 
to grow upright and fmooth. ' 

The fecond Year after Planting; 
fuch of the Stocks as are defign’d 
for Dwarf-trees, will be fit to bud; 
but thofe which are defign’d for 
Standards, (hould be fuffer’d to 
grow five or fix Feet high before 
they are budded or grafted. Tfie 
Manner of Buddipg and Grafting 
being fully deferib'd under' their 
refpe&ive Heads, I (hall not repeat 
them in this Place $ nor need 1 " fay 
any thing more of treating thete 
Trees after budding, that fac ing 
alio treated of under the fewcm 
Articles of Fruits; I (hall only add, 
that thofe Stocks, which woe 
budded in the Summer, and have 
fail’d, may be grafted the follow¬ 
ing Spring i but fetches and Netit- 
rines leldom take well from Grafts *, 
thefe (hould therefore be always 
budded. ’• " / | 

The JXurfery defign’d for Ferefi- 
trees and Floweringfombs, (hould 
be larger than that tor" Fruit-trees, 
efpecially if you intend to make 
large Plantations of thefe Trees: 

But in planting of thefe, you (hould 
always obferve to place the laige 
growing Kinds by thcrafelves, fc- 
parate from thofe of lower Growth, 
other wife the large *frccs will ©- 
verlhadc and ftarve the finaller: 

But as the Method of propagating 
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all the different Sorts of thefe 
Trees, whether from Seeds, Cut¬ 
tings or Layers, is fct down under 
their fcverai Articles, fo it is ueed- 
lpfi to repeat it in this Place. 

I {hall therefore only add, that 
after you have drawn off the Trees 
from any Part of your Nnrfery, 
you fhould, for a Year or two, 
employ the Ground for Kitchen- 
Garden, or fome other Summer- 
Crops, in order to refirefh it, be¬ 
fore you plant it again with Trees; 
and you fhould always obferve to 
put different Sorts or Trees upon 
the Ground from thofe which 
grew in the feme Place before, 
otherwife they feldom thrive well. 

The Ground you intend for the 
Flormer-Hurfery, fhould be well fitua- 
ted to the Sun, but defended from 
Urong Winds by Plantations of 
Trees or Buildings, and the Soil 
fhould be light and dry, which 
muil always be obferv'd, efpecial- 
ly for bulbous-rooted Flowers, 
which are defign’d to be planted 
therein. The Particulars of which 
arc exhibited under the Articles of 
Firmer*, ' 

In this Nssrfejy fhould be planted 

the Off-fets of all your bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, where they are to 
remain until they become blowing 
Roots; when they fhould be re- 
fnovVi into the Plcafurc-Gardcn, 
and planted efther in Beds or Bor¬ 
ders, according to the Goodnefe 
of the Flowers, or the Manage¬ 
ment which they require, 
i You may alio, in this Ground, 
raife the feveral Sorts of bulbous- 
rooted Flowers from Seed, by 
Which Means new Varieties may 
be obtain'd; But moft People are 
difcou raged from fetting about 
this Work, from the Length of 
Time before the Seedlings will 
come to flower; howevef, after t 
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Perl i hath once begun, and coo- 
ftantly continu'd lowing every 
Year, after the Parcel firft fowa 
bai flower'd, the regular Succeflion 
of them coming annually to flow¬ 
er, will not render this Method fo 
tedious as it at firft appear'd. 

The feedltng 4mtad*s t feiym s- 
thm's, Bjurnnemms's, jtnemmies, Gar* 
untie**, See. fhould be rais'd in this 
Hsofery, where they fhould be pre¬ 
fer v'd until they have flower'd! 
when you fhould mark all fiich as 
are worthy of being tranfplanted 
into the Flower-Garden j which 
fhould be done in their proper Sea* 
ions: For it is not fo well to have 
all theie feedling Flowers expos'd 
to publick View in the Flower- 
Garden, becaufe it always happens, 
that there are great Numbers of 
ordinary Flowers produc'd amongft 
them, which will nuke but in in¬ 
different Appearance in the Plea- 
fore-Garden. 

In this Place alfo fhould be rais'd 
all the Sorts of Biennial or Peren¬ 
nial Flowers from Seeds, to fupply 
the Borders of the Pleafurc-Gardcn 
as the old Roots decay; foch as 
Stock-GiUy-Flewers, Omierhmy Bills , 
Fax Glavis, French Honeyfmckles, 
WnUrjbmerst Celstsnhines, Hollyhocks , 
CnmfsnuUSs, and many other Sorts, 
which are all under their refpe&ive 
Articles treated of, with the Me¬ 
thod of propagating each Kind: 
I (hall therefore only add. That the 
Earth in this Nurfery fhould be of¬ 
ten chang'd, and frefh brought in i 
as alfo the feveral Sorts of Flowers 
which are there rais’d, fhould be 
every Year fhifted into different 
Places, and not the feme Sorts rai¬ 
led two or three Years upon the 
feme Spot of Ground, for the Rea- 
fon before align'd* 

NUX AVELLANA; vide Cory- 
lus. “ 

NUX 
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NUX JUGLANS; The Walnut. 

The Charters are ; 

Jt hath Male "Flowers (or KAt kins) 
•which are produc'd at remote Diftan - 
cesfrom the Fruit on the fame Tree: 
The outer Cover of the Fruit is ve¬ 
ry thick and green, under which is a 
rough hard Shell , in which the Fruit 
is inclos'd, furrounded with a thin 
Skin ; the Kernel is deeply divided in¬ 
to four Lobes ; and the Leaves of 
the Tree are pinnated, or winged. 

The Species are* 

1. Nux Juglans ; five Regia vul¬ 
garis. C. B. P. The Common 

Walnut. 

z. Nux Juglans ; fruftu maxi- 
mo . C. B. P. The large French 

Walnut. 

3. Nux Juglans; fruBu tenero , 
& fragili put amine. C. B. P. The 
thin-lhell’d Walnut. 

4. Nux Juglans; bifera. C. B . 
P. The Double Walnut. 

f. Nux Juglans ifruclu ferotino. 
C . B. P. The late Ripe Walnut. 

6. Nux Juglans ; fruclu perduro. 
Tourn . The Hard-(hal'd Walnut. 

7. Nux Juglans; Virginians ni¬ 
gra, H. L. The Virginian Black 
Walnut. 

8. Nux Juglans; Virginiana, ni¬ 
gra , frucru oblongo, profundifiime in- 
jculpto. Rand . Virginian Black Wal¬ 
nut, with a long furrow’d Fruit. 

9. Nux Juglans; Virginiana, fo- 
liis vulgarifimilis , fruclu fubrotundo, 
cortice duriore Uvi. Flak. Aim. The 
Hickery, or While Virginian Wal¬ 
nut. 

10. Nux Juglans; Virginiana, 

alba, minor, fruBn nuces mofehata 
fimilis , cortice glabro, fummo fafti - 
gio , veluti in aculeum produBo. Vluk . 
Vhyt. The fmall Hickery, or White 
Virginian Walnut. 

The fix Sorts firft mention’d are 
propagated promifeuoufiy in Eng¬ 
land, and I believe are all feminal 
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Variations, and not diftinft Species, 
as in moft other Sorts of Fruit- 
trees; for it rarely happens, that 
the Trees rais’d from Seeds pro¬ 
duce the lame Sort of Fruit again: 
So that thole who would he lure 
of their Fruit, fhould either make 
Choice of fuch Trees in the Nur- 
ferv which have produc'd Fruit, 
and do prove t© be the Sort they 
would have, or elle inarch the 
Sorts intended upon any common 
Walnut-Stock; in which Method 
they will fucceed, but thefe fcldom 
make lo good Trees, as thole which 
are rais’d from Seeds. 

The fecond and third Sorts are 
chiefly preferr’d for their Fruit, 
which are very large; and the 
Shells of the third Sort are lb ten¬ 
der, as to be broken between the 
Fingers without any Difficulty, for 
which Realon it is efteem'd the 
bell worth propagating, for the 
Fruit, of any of the Sorts. 

The Virginian Sorts are preferv'd 
as Rarities by fuch Perlons who 
are curious in colle&ing the feve- 
ral Sorts of Trees; but thefe are 
all worrh cultivating for their Tim¬ 
ber, which is preferable to that of 
our common Walnuts, and thefe 
Trees arc equally as hardy, and 
fome of them of much quicker 
Growth than the common Sort, 
efpecially the feventh and eighth 
Sorts; the latter of which produ¬ 
ces great Quantities of Fruit an¬ 
nually in the Phyfick Garden, but 
they are of no Ule, except to pro¬ 
pagate the Species; for their Shells 
are fo hard as Icarcely to be bro¬ 
ken with a Mallet, and the Kernel 
is lo fmall that it is not wprth the 
Trouble of coming at it. 

All the Sorts of Walnuts which 
are propagated for Timber, Ihould 
be lown in the Places where they 
are to remain, for the Roots of 

thefe 
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thefe Trees do always incline down¬ 
ward; which being (lopp’d or bro¬ 
ken, do prevent their afpiring up¬ 
ward, ib that they afterwards di¬ 
varicate into Branches, and become 
low ipreading Trees; but fuch as 
are propagated for Fruit, are great¬ 
ly mended by tranfplanting, for 
hereby they are render’d more 
fruitful, and their Fruit arc gene¬ 
rally larger and fairer: It being a 
common Obfervation, That down¬ 
right Roots do greatly encourage 
the luxuriant Growth of Timber 
in all Sorts of Trees; but fuch 
Trees ss have their Roots fpread- 
ing near the Surface of the Ground, 
are always the mod fruitful. 

The Nuts ihould be preferv’d in 
their outer Covers in dry Sand un¬ 
til February', when they ihould be 
planted in Lines, at the Diftance 
you intend them to remain; but 
in the Rows they may be plac’d 
pretty dole, for fear the Nuts 
ihould mifearry; and the young 
Trees, where they are too thick, 
may be remov’d after they have 
grown three or four Years, leaving 
the Remainder at the Diftance 
where they arc to (land. 

In tranfplanting thefe Trees, 
you ihould always obferve never 
to prune either their Roots or 
Branches, both which are very in¬ 
jurious to them; nor (hould you 
be too bufy in lopping or pruning 
the Branches of thefe Trees, for it 
often caufes them to decay: But 
when there is a Nccefluy of cut¬ 
ting any of their Branches off, it 
Ihould be done early in September, 
that the Wound may heal over be¬ 
fore the Cold increafes, and the 
Branches ihould always be cut off 
quite clofe to the Trunk, other- 
wiie the Stump which is left will 
decay, and rot the Body of the 
Tree. 
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The beft Seaion for tranfplanting 
thefe Trees, is fo fbon a* the 
Leaves begin to decays at which 
time, if they arc carefully taken 
up, and their Branches preferv’d 
intire, there will be little Danger 
of their fucceedingi although they 
are eight or ten Years oB, *as I 
have feveral times experienc'd. 

This Tree delights in a firm, 
rich, loamy Soil, or fuch as is 
inclinable to Chalk or Marie, and 
will thrive very well in ftony 
Ground, and on chalky Hills, as 
may be fecn by thofe large Planta¬ 
tions near Lent her head, Godftone, 
and Carjhalton in Surrey, where 
are great Numbers of thefe Tree* 
planted upon the Downs, which 
annually produce great Quantities 
of Fruit, to the great Advantage of 
their Owners; one of which, I 
have been told, farms the Fruit of 
his Trees, to thofe who iupply the 
Markets, for thirty Pounds per An¬ 
num . 

The Diftance thefe Trees ihould 
be plac’d, ought not to be left than 
forty Feet, cfpecially if regard be 
had to their Fruit; though when 
they are only defign’d for Timber, 
if they ftand near, it promotes their 
upright Growth. The Black Vir¬ 
ginian Walnut is much more in¬ 
clinable to grow upright than the 
common Sort, and the Wood be- 
ing generally of a more beautiful 
Grain, renders it preferable to that, 
and better worth cultivating. I 
have iecn fome of this Wood 
which hath been beautifully vein’d 
with Black and White, which 
when poliih’d, has appear’d at a 
Diftance like veia’d Marble. This 
Wood is greatly efteem’d by the 
Cabinet-Makers for Inlaying, as al¬ 
io for Bed (leads. Stools, Tables and 
Cabinets, and is one of the moft 
durable Woods for thofe Purpofes 

yet 
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yet known, it being rarely infafted 
with Infers of any kind (which 
may proceed from its extraordinary 
Bittcrnefs:) But it is not proper 
for Buildings of Strength, it being 
of .a very brittle Nature, and migh¬ 
ty fpbjedk to break very Ihort, 
though it commonly gives notice 
thereof by its Crackling fometime 
before k breaks. 

The general Opinion, That the 
beating of this Fruit improves the 
Trees, I do not believe, fmee in 
the doing of this, the younger 
Branches are generally broken 3pd 
deftroy'd : But as it would* be ex¬ 
ceeding trouble iome .to *'gather it 
by Hand, fo in beating it off, 

r it Care fhould be taken that it 
not done iyith Violence, for 
the Reafon before aflign’d. In or¬ 
der to preferve the Fruit, it fhould 
remain upon the Trees till *tis 
thorough ripe $ when it fhould be 
beaten down, and laid in Heaps 
for two or three Days ,* after which 
they fhould be fpread abroad, when, 
in a little Time, their Husks will 
cafily part from the Shells: Then 
you mail dry them well in the 
Sun, and lay them up in a dry 
Place, where Mice or other Ver¬ 
min cannot come to them : In 
which Place they will remain good 
for four or five Months. 

NUX VESICARIA * vide Sta¬ 
ph ylodendron. 

NYMPHAA ; The Water-Lily. 

The Characters are j 
The Flower confifis of fiveral 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Role; out of the Flower-cup arifes 

the Fointal, which afterwards be- 
comes an aUnofi globular Fruit , con- 
jiftlng of many Cells , fill’d with Seeds, 
which are , for the tnoft part, ob- 


The Species are; 
i. NyMrH^Aj alba, tr-aftr. 
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C. B. P. The great white Water- 
Lily. 

a. Nymphaa s lutea, major. C. 
B. P. The great yellow Water- 
Lily. 

1' Nympma ; lutea, minor , J%- 
re fimbriato . J. B . The lefler yel¬ 
low Water-Lily, with a fring'd 
Flower. 

There are fbme other Species of 
this Plant, ail of which are Natives 
of deep founding Waters, and there¬ 
fore not to be cultivated in any 
other Places. 

The beft Method to propagate 
thefe Plants, is, to procure tome 
of their Secd-Vcffels juft as they 

are ripe and ready to open: Thefe 

ftiould be thrown into Canals, or 
large Ditches of Standing-Water, 

where the Seeds will fink to the 
Bottom; and the following Spring 
the* Plants will appear floating up- 
on the Surface of the Water, and 
in June and Judy will produce 
their beautiful large Flowers: When 
they are once fix'd to the Place, 
they will multiply exceedingly, fo 
as to cover the whole Surface of 
the Water in a few Years. 

In fome fraall Gardens I have 
feen thefe Plants cultivated in large 
Troughs of Water, where they 
have flourifh’d very well, and have 
annually produc'd great Quantities 
of Flowers : But as the Experice of 
tjsefe Troughs is pretty great (their 
Infides requiring to be lin’d with 
Lead to prefrrve them) fb there 
are few People who care to be at 
that Charge. 
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O AR* vide Quercus. 

OBELISCOTHECA * 
Dwarf American Sun-flower* vOlgo. 

The 





The Characters are; 

It hath radiatwi Filters, having 
tn&ny Florets which are ftrtil, hut 
the half Florets art barren: The 
Placenta is commonly conical , and 
filled with chaffy Empakments, which 
appear folded up, in each ef which 
if an Ovary , which is fhap'd like an 
Obelisk reverfed, having a hollow 
Baft. ihefe Parts are contain'd m 
common Flower-cup, which is 
deeply cut into feveral Segments, and 
expands in Form of a Star j to which 
may be added, the Leaves are pla¬ 
ced alternately. 

The Species are; 

i. Obeuscotheca j integrifblia , 
radio aurto , umbone atrorubente . 
Hurt. Pith. Dwarf Sun-flower, 
with entire Leaves, the Rays of 
the Flower oi a Gold CoLout, and 
a dark red Disk. 

a. Obeuscotheca ; Doeonici fo¬ 
lio, radio purpureo, umbone atroru¬ 
bente. Dwarf Sun-flower, with 
Leaves like d f £-bane, the 

Rays of the Flowir purple, and a 
dark red Disk. 

Theft Plants are both Natives of 
America , the firft of them was 
brought from Virginia, and the 
other from Carolim* They may 
both be propagated by parting of 
their Roots in the Spring, planting 
the Heads into Pots filled with 
frefh rich Earth, placing ’em in an 
open Situation, where they may 
have the Benefit of Sun and Show¬ 
ers, in which Place they may re¬ 
main during the Summer-ftafbn » 
but in Winter they mull be fhcl- 
ter*d under a Frame, to proteflt 
them from ftvere Froft, obferving 
to let them have as much free Air 
as poflible in mild Weather: They 
mutt be frequently refrefh’d with 
Water, eipecially in Summer, when 
it fliould be given them in Plenty j 
but in Winter they mud have it 


more fparingly. The firft Sort in- 
creates pretty fate in Bagla*!* 
whereby it is become petty com¬ 
mon, and is preftrved for the Saloe 
of its Flowers, which are produ¬ 
ced in Plenty, and are of long Du¬ 
ration, each Flower continuing in 
Beauty five or fix Weeks \ and theft 
being fucceeded by new Flowers, 
the Plants are commonly fumifh’d 
with them four or five Months. 

1 Sort is left common 
than the fir ft, by Reafon of the 
few OfF-fets it produces from the 
Side, and the Seeds rarely being 
perfe&ed in Europe , the Plants can¬ 
not be greatly increas’d $ therefore, 
if a Perion could procure the Seeds 
of this Plant from Carolina , k 
would be the fureft Method to ob¬ 
tain a Stock of the Plants. The 
Seeds of both theft Plants fhould 
be (own on a moderate Hot-bed, 
and when the Plants are grown to¬ 
lerably ftrong, they (h be each 
planted into a fcparate Pot, and in¬ 
ur’d to the open Air, by Degree* 
after which they muCt be treated 
as hath been dire&ed for the old 
Plants. 

OCULUS CHRIST! i vide Hot- 
minnm Sylveftre. 

OCYMUMi Bafil. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a labiated Flower , confin¬ 
ing of one Leaf, whofe Crefl (or Up¬ 
per-lip) is upright, roundijh, notched , 
and larger than the Beard (or Low¬ 
er-Up) which is generally curl! or 
gently cut . Out of the Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal, attended by four 
Embryo's, which afterwards become 
fo i Seeds inclos'd in a Husk , 
which was before the Flower-cup> 
this Husk is divided into two Lips , 
the upper one growing upright, and 
is fplit into two , but the under one 
is cut into feveral Parts . 

The 





' The Species are; 

i. Ocymum; vulgatius. C, B . P. 
Common Bafil. 

i. Ocymum ; vulgatius, foliis ex 
nigro-virefeentibusy flare alba. H. R* 
P. Common Bafil with dark green 
Leaves and white Flowers. 

j. Ocymum; minus, anguflifoli- 
urn , foliis ferratis . C. B. P. LefTer 
Bafil with narrow ferrated Leaves. 

4. Ocymum; minus , anguftifoli- 
um, foliis bullatis . H, R. P. Leffcr 
narrow-leaved Bafil with warted 
Leaves. 

f, Ocymum ; minimum. C. B. P. 
The leaft Bafil, commonly caftd, 

Bufh-Bafil. 

6 . Ocymum ; minimum , foliis ex 
urd nigricantibus . H. R. P. The 
Bafil with dark purple Leaves. 

7. Ocymum; Citrtodore . C.P.P. 
Bafil with a Citron Scent. 

8. Ocymum ; latifblium, macula- 
turn, vel crifpum. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav’d Bafil with curl’d fpotted 
Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
ot this Plant mention’d by Bota- 
nick Writers, moft of which are 
feminal Variations, which do not 
continue, but are annually varying 
from Seeds, fo that it would be 
needlefs to mention them here; 
iome of thofe here inferted are al- 
fo Varieties, but as they are the 
moft remarkable, I have given 
them a Place for the Sake of thofe 
who love Varieties. 

Thefe Plants being annual, are 
propagated from Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in March , upon a 
moderate Hot-bed; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould 
be tranfplanted into another mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed, obferving to wa¬ 
ter and fhade them, until they have 
taken Root, after which they 
fhould have Plenty of Air in mild 
Weather, other wife they will draw 


up very weak; you mull alfb wa¬ 
ter ’em frequently, for they love 
Moifture. In May they fhould be 
taken up with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranfplanted ei¬ 
ther into Pots or Borders, obferv¬ 
ing to fhade them until they have 
taking Root, after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to 
clear ’em from Weeds, and refrefh 
them with Water in dry Weather. 
Tho’ thefe Plants are only propa¬ 
gated from Seeds, yet if you have 
any particular Sort which may a- 
rife from Seeds, which you arc 
defirous to increafe, you may take j 
off Cuttings, any time in May j 
and plant ’em on a moderate Hot- | 
bed, obferving to water and (hade 
'em for about ten Days, in which | 
time they will take Root, and in I 
three V ecks Time will be fit to 
remove either into Pots or Bor¬ 
ders, with the fecdling Plants. In 
Auguft thefe Plants will 
their Seeds, when thofe Sorts 
which appear the moft diftinft, 
fhould have their Seeds preferved 
feparate, for faving the following 
Spring. 

The firft Sort is what the Col¬ 
lege of Fhyficians have prefcribed 
for Medicinal Ufe, but the fifth 

Sort is moft efteemed for its Beau¬ 
ty and Scent, by thofe who culti¬ 
vate them to adorn their Gar¬ 
dens. 

OENANTHE; Water Drop- 

wort. 

The Char afters are; 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, 
whofe Flower conflfts of many Heart - 
Jbap’d Leaves , which expand in Form 
of a Rofe: The Ovary is fix'd to 
the Top of the Lmpalement , which 
turns to a Fruit compos'd of two ob¬ 
long Seeds , that are gibbous and 
freak'd on one Side, and plain an the 
other, endingi as it were , in fome 
Prickles, 
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Trickles, the middlemoft of which is 
ftronger than the reft. 

The Species are ; 

1. OEnanthe* cicuta facie Xa- 
belli . Park, Theat. Hemlock Drop- 
wort. 

2. OEnanthe 5 aquatica. C.B.P, 
Water Dropwort. 

There are fcveral other Species of 
this Plant, feme of which are Na¬ 
tives of England ; but as they are 
not at prclent ufeful, nor of any 
Beauty, I ftiall omit enumerating 
them in this Place. 

The firft of thofc here mention’d 
is very common by the Side of the 
Thames on each Side London , as alio 
by the Sides of large Ditches and 
Rivers in divers Parts of England : 
This Plant commonly grows four 
or five Feet high,with itrong-jointed 
Stalks, which being broke, do emit 
a yellowifh foetid Juice: The Leaves 
arc fomewhat like thofe of the com- 
iiioiQ Hemlock, but are of a lighter- 
green Colour: The Roots divide 
into four or five larger taper ones, 
which, when fcparated, have fome 
Refomblance to Tarfnips ; for which 
Ibtnc ignorant Per Ions have taken 
and boil’d them, whereby Them- 
felves and Family have been poi- 
fon’d. 

The poifonous Quality of this 

Plant hath led fome Perlons to be¬ 
lieve it is the Cicuta of the Antients: 
But, according to Wepfer, the Siam 
alteram Olufatri facie of Lobel is 
what the Antients call’d Cicuta , as 
may be feen at large in IVepfer's 
Book de Cicuta . 

The fecond Sort is very common 
in moift Soils, and by the Sides of 
Rivers in divers Parts of England: 
This is not foppos’d to be near lb 
ftrong as the firft, but is of a poi- 
lonous Quality. 

All the Sorts of thefe Plants do 
naturally grow in moift Places; lb 
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that whoever hath a mind to culti¬ 
vate them, Ihould low their Seeds 
£mn after they arc ripe in Autumn, 
upon a moift Soil, where they will 
come up, and thrive cxreedingly the 
following Summer, and‘require no 
farther Care, but to clear them 
from Weeds. 

OLEA i The Olive. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are, for the moft part, 
oblong and evergreen ; the Flower 
confifis of one Leaf; the lower Part 
of which is hollow'd , but the upper 
Part is divided into four Parts , the 
Ovary, which is fix'd in the Center 
of the Flower-cup, becomes an oval. 
Iff* t ul ty Strutt, abounding with a 
pit Liquor, enclofing a hard rough 
Stone. 

The Species arc; 

x. Olea fativa. C.B.P. The 
manur’d Olive. 

а, Olea j Africana, folio longo, 

latofuprd atroviridi fplerulente, infra 
palltde viridi . Boerb. Jnd. African 
Olive, with a broad long Leaf, of 
a fhining dark-green Colour on the 
upper-lide, but of a paler-green 
underneath. » 

3* Olba ; Africana , folio Buxi, 
crajfo, atroviriJi, lucUo, cortice albo , 
fcabro. Boerb. Ind. The African 
Box-1 eav’d Olive. 

4. Olea ; minor, Lucenfis, fruftu 
odorato . Tourn. The Luca Olive. 

f. Olea ; fruclu maiori , came 
crajfa. Tourn. Olive, with a larger 
Fruit, having a thicker Pulp. 

б. Olea ,* Sylveftris, folio mollt 
incano . C.B.P. TheOieafter,orWild 
Olive , with loft hoary Leaves. 

Thefe live firft Sorts are preferv’d 
in the Gardens of the - Curious, 
where they are planted either in 
Pots or Cafes, and remov’d into 
the Grcen-houfc in the Winter, with 
Oranges , Myrtles, &c, but they are 
moft of them hardy enough to en¬ 
dure 
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dure the Cold of bur ordinary Win¬ 
ters in the open Air, provided they 
are planted upon a dry Soil, and in a 
Warm Situation ; tno’ in fevere 
Winters they are often, demolifhed, 
or at lcaft lofe their Heads, or are 
lull’d to the Surface but this is 
WHat they arc liable to in the South 
Parts of France, in which Country 
thefe Trees abound ; and yet in very 
fharp Winters are mod or them de- 
ftroy*d. There was a Parcel of 
thefe Trees growing in the Gardens 
of Cambden-Houfe near Kenfmgtoa a 
few Years fince, which were (even 
or eight Feet high, and in fome 
good Seafons did produce very good 
Fruit: Thefe were planted againtt 
a South-Wall, but were permitted 
to grow up rude without pruning, 
or fattening to the Wall, (which 
they do by no means care for); and 
during the Time they were below 
the Top of the Wall, they throve 
Very well * but after their Heads 
were gotten above the Wall, the 
ttorth-Winds did ufually every Win¬ 
ter greatly prejudice them, and I 
believe the latenard Winter [1719] 
did entirely demolifli them. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by laying down of their tender 
Branches, (in the manner praftis’d 
for other Trees) which fhould re¬ 
main unditturb’d two Years; in which 
time they will have taken Root, 
arid may then be taken off from 
the old Plants, and tranfplarited 
either irito Pots fill’d with frefh 
light Earth, or into the open 
Ground in a warm Situation. The 
bett Seafbn for tranfplanting them 
is the Beginning of Afril ; when 
you fhould, if pofliblc, take the 
Opportunity of a moitt Seafbn, and 
thofe which are planted in Pots, 
fhould be plac’d in a (hady Part of 
the Green-houfe until they have 
taken Root; but thofe planted in 
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the Ground fhould have Mulch lard 
about their Roots, to prevent the * 
Earth from drying too fail, and 
now and then refrefh’d with Wa¬ 
ter, but you mutt by no means let 
them have too much Moifturc, 
which will rot the tender Fibres 
of their Roots, and dettjroy the 
Trees. When the Plants have taken 
frefh Root, thofe in the Pots may 
be expos’d to the open Air, with 
other tharily Exoticks, with which 
they fhould be hous’d in Winter, 
and treated as MyrtUs and other 1c is 
tender Trees and Shrubs ; but thofe 
in the open Air will require no 
farther Care until the Winter fol¬ 
lowing, when you fhould mulch 
the Ground about their Roots, to 
prevent the Frott from penetrating 
deep into it: And if the Frott 
fhould prove very fcvere, you fhould 
cover them with Mats, which will 
defend them from being injur’d 
thereby $ but you mutt be cautious 
not to let the Mats continue over 
them after the Frott is pafs’d, left 
by keeping them too clofe, their 
Leaves and tender Branches fhould 
prove mouldy for want of free 
Air, which will be of as bad 
Confcquencetothe Trees as if they 
had been expos’d to the Frott, and 
many times worfe, for it feldom 
happens, if they have taken much 
of this Mould, or have been long 
cover’d, fb that it Has enter’d the 
Sark, that they are ever recoverable 
again *, whereas it often happens^ 
that the Frott only deftroys the 
tender Shoots, but the Body and 
larger Branches remaining unhurt, 
do put out again the fuccecding 
Spring. 

Thefe Trees are generally brought 
over from Italy every Spring, by 
the Perfbns who bring over tlie 
Oranges, fmmts, &c. from whom 
they may be procur’d pretty rea- 
fonablc^ 
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fimable, which is a better Method 
than to raife them from Layers in 
this Country that being too te¬ 
dious i and thole which are thus 
brought over, have many times 
very large Stems, to which Size 
young Plants in this Country would 
not arrive in ten or twelve Years 
Growth. When you fir ft procure 
thele Stems, you (hould (after 
having fbak’d their Roots twenty 
four Hours in Water, and clean’d 
them from the Filth they have con- 
traded in their Pailage) plant them 
in Pots fill’d with frefh, light, fandy 
Earth, and plung’d into a moderate 
Hot bed, observing toskreen them 
from the Violence of the Sun in 
the Heat of the Day, and alio to 
refrclh them with Water, as you 
Jhall find the Earth in the Pots dry. 
In this Situation they will begin to 
jfihoot in a Month or lix Weeks after j 
when you (hould let them have Air 
in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaibn: And after they have 
made pretty good Shoots, you 
fhould 'inure them td the open Air 
by degreesi into Which they fhould 
be remov’d, placing them in a Si¬ 
tuation where they may be defended 
from ftrong Winds: In this Place 
they (hould remain until Oftober 
following ; when they mmft be 
remov'd into the Green-houfe, as 
tva $ before dirc&ed. Having thus 
manag'd thele Plants until they have 
acquir’d (bong Roots, and made 
tolerable good fields, you may 
draw them out of the Pdts„ pre¬ 
serving the Earth to their Roots, 
and plant them in the open Air in 
a warm Situation, where you muft 
manage them as was before dirc&ed 
for the young ones, and thefe will 
in two or three Years produce 
Fruit, provided they do wdl* The 
Z.u&* and Box-haw*d Olives are the 
hardieit* for which Reafon they 
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fhould be preferred to plant in the 
open Air, but the firft Sort will grow 
to be the largeft Trees. 

The Oleajler is very hardy, and 
will endure the (ivereft Cold of 
our Climate, provided it have a dry 
Soil, and is not too much expos’d 
to the cold Winds. This will grow 
to the Height of fixreenor eighteen 
Feet, and make a large Head ; and 
if planted among other Exotick: 
Trees in Wildcrneis-Quarters, will 
greatly add to their Variety by its 
Silver-colour’d Leaves; and during 
the Seaibn of its Flowering, (which 
is in June) it perfumes the cir¬ 
cumambient Air to a great Diftance, 
tho* the Flowers are very fnall, and 
of little Beauty. This fometimes 
produces Fruit in Bngl*tid> when 
the Trees are pretty old, but it often 
happens,* that if they, bear any 
Quantity of Fruit, they die foon 
after. 

This Tree may be propagated by 
laying dertvn the tender Branches, 
which will take Root m one Year's 
T.mej when they maybe taken oft* 
from the old Piarits, and plac’d 
where they are to reittairi# for they 
do nor care to be often tranfplantcd. 
The beft Seaibn for removing them 
is the latter End of March , or the 
Begirt n : ng of April , juft before the 
Leaves come out} when you fhould 
alio obferve to mulch the Ground 
about their Roots* ahd refrclh them 
with Water, as they may require it 5 
and aftw* they have taken good Root 
in the Ground, they will grow very 
quick, and in two or three Years 
will produce Flowers. 

OMPHALODES} Venus Navd- 
wort. 

The Chat afters are? 

The Flower confifts of one Leaf 
which expands in a circular Order 9 
and is cut into feveral Segments 9 
the Fointal , which rifu or tho Mid d l e 

© 4 
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of the flower, Becomes a Fruit , com¬ 
pos’d of four hollow , umbilicated 
Capfules, fomewhat refembling a Baf- 
ket ; in each of which is contain'd 
one almoft flat Seed adhering to the 
Placenta, which is pyramidal and 
four-corner'd. 

The Species are ; 

i. Omfhalodes y Lufitanica , lint 
folio . To urn. Venus Navel-wort, 

vulgo* 

a. Omphalodes; Lufitanica , ela- 
tior, CynogloJJi folio. Toum . Taller 
Portugal Navel - wort, with a 
Hound’s-tongue Leaf. 

3. Omphalodesj pumila , verna, 
Symphyti folio . Toum. Low Vernal 
Venus Navel-wort, with a Com fry- 
leaf, or Lefler Borage. 

The firft of thefe Plants hath been 
a long Time in the Englijh Gardens. 
The Seeds of this kind are fold in 
the London Shops, as a Dwarf ani 
nual Flower, to be us’d for Edgings ; 
for which Purpofe it is by no 
means proper, for it often happens, 
that not a tenth Part of the Seeds 
do grow, though they were lav'd 
with all poffible Care, fo that the 
Plants will be very thin, and in 
Patches j but however, it is a pretty 
Ornament to the Borders of the 
Pleafure Garden, if fown in Patches, 
as hath beendire&ed for the Dwarf 
Lychnis , and other annual Plants of 
the lame Growth, amongft which 
this Plant makes a pretty Variety. 
*The Seeds of it lhould be fown in 
Autumn, foon after they are ripe* 
at which Seafon they will come up 
very well, (whereas thole fown in 
the Spring do fcldomfucceed) and 
the Plants will abide the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters, and will 
flower early the fuccecding Spring, 
from which Plants you wiil have 
good Seeds in July\ but thole 
fown in the Spring do very often 
fail of ripening Seeds. 
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The fecond Sort is only in fomc 
curious Botanick Gardens at prefent, 
though it is equally as hardy as the 
firft, and mud be treated in the 
fame Manner. This grows taller, 
and hath broader Leaves than the 
firft, in which ,Refpe&s the only 
Difference between themconlifts. 

The third Sort is an abiding 
Plant, and multiplies very fall by 
its trailing Branches, which take 
Root at their Joints as they lie 
upon the Ground, and may be 
taken off, and transplanted to make 
new Plants. Thefe require a moift 
Soil and a Ibady Situation, where ; 
they will thrive exceedingly, and 
roduce great Quantities of pretty 
lue Flowers early in the Spring, for 
which it is chiefly valued. 

ON AGRA: Tree Primroie; > 
vulgo. 

The CharaBers are ,* 

It hath a Rofe-Flower cwfifoi 
generally of four Leaves dated orbi¬ 
cularly and refting on the Imple¬ 
ment , out of whojt upper P art (doth 
is fiftulous) rijes the Pointal, the 
under Fart turning to * Dm vhich 
is Cylindrical , gaping in four F arU ' 
and divided into four Cells filled whb 
Seeds , which are generally corner'd) 
and adhere to the Flacenta. 

The Species are; 

1. Onagraj latifolia. Infi.&#' 
Broad-leav’d Tree Primrofc. 

2. On AGRA j latifolia , flore 
tiore . Inft.R. H. Broad-leav’d Tree 
Primrofe, with paler yellow flow* 
ers. 

3. Onagra ; latifolia , floribui ffl- 

plis. Infl. R. H. Broad-leav'd Trcei 

Primrofe, with ample Flowers, j 

4. Onagr a j anguftifolia. Infl. 
Narrow-leav’d Tree Primroie. 

Onagra ; anguftifolia , cud* 

ro, flore minori . Jnffl. R. H. Naf 
row-leav’d Tree Primroie, with red 
Stalks and a fnaailer Flower. 

6. Oki 
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,6 . Onagra ; American* folds 
Terjicaria amplhribus, parvo fore 
luteo. 'Plum, American Tree Prim- 
rofe, with ample Arfmart Leaves 
and a fmall yellow Flower. 

.7. On agra 5 Bonarienfis villcfa , 
fore mutabilu Hort, Elth. Hairy 
Tree Primrofe from Beanos Ayres , 
with a changeable Flower. 

The firft Sort is very common 
in moft Englljh Gardens, .where, 
when it has been fuffer’d to fcatter 
its Seeds, it will come up and flou- 
rifh without any Care, and many 
times becomes a troublefbmc Weed. 
The four next mention'd are equally 
hardy, and will grow in aimoft 
any Soil or Situation. The Seeds 
of theic Plants may be fbwn in 
March, in an open Situation, and 
when the Plants come up, they 
fhould be kept clean from Weeds, 
arid where they come up too clofe, 
fome of them fhould be pulled up, 
fa allow room for the others to 
In this Place the Plants may 
remain till Michaelmas , when they 
fhould be tranfplantcd where they 
are to remain for flowering. Theic 
Plants produce a great Quantity of 
Seed, which, if permitted to fcatter, 
will fufficiently flock the Garden 
with Plants, but the old Plants 
rarely continue after they have 
feeded. 

The fixth and feventb Sorts are 
much tenderer than the former, and 
equire to be rais'd in a Hot-bed, 
^here they muft be treated as hath 
yeen directed for the Balfamina , to 
vhich I refer the Reader to avoid 
Repetition. Thefc are Plants of no 
;reat Beauty, but are preferv’d in 
bme Gardens for Variety. 
ONIONS* vide Cepa. 
ONOB&YCHIS* Cock’s tfead, 
> Saint-Foin. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Blower, 
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out of whofe Empalement rifes the 
Point al, which afterwards becomes a 
crefied Tod , which is jometimes rough 
and full of Seeds, jh*p'J like a kid¬ 
ney j to which may be added , the 
Blowers grow in a thick Spike • 

The Species are; 

1. Onobuychis ; folds vicU,fruftu 

echinato major , fioxibus dilute ruben- 
tibus. C. B P. Greater Cock’s- 

head, with Vetch Leaves, rough 
Fruit, and pale-red Flowers. 

rems ; folds vicUyfruclu 
echinato major , fiotibus elegant er 
rubtntibits . C, B. P. Greater Cocks¬ 
head, with Vetch Leaves, rough 
Fruit, and beautiful red Flowers. 

3 . Onobrychis i fructu echinato 
minor . C. B . P. Smaller Cocks¬ 
head, with rough Fruit, arMediek 
Vetchling. 

.The two firft are Varieties which 
only differ in the Colour of their 
Flowers, the fame Seeds often pro¬ 
ducing both Sorts, tho* lav’d from 
one Plant: As there is alio another 
Variety with a white Flower, which 
doth come from the fame Seed# 
fo that they may pafs for ouc 
Plant. 

’fhis is an abiding Plant, which 
if fbwn upon a dry, giavelly, or 
chalky Soil, will continue eighteen 
or twenty Years; but if it be iown 
upon a deep, light, moift Soil, the 
Roots will run down into the 
Ground, and in the Winter Seaion 
the Moifture will rot the Roots, fo 
that it feldom Lifts above two Years 
in fuch Places. 

This efteem'd one of the beft 
Softs of Fodder, for moft Cattle, 
and is a great Improvement to 
fhaliow, chalky Hills, upon which 
it liicceeds better than in any other 
Soil, and will continue many Years $ 
and the Roots of this Plant, when 
plough’d in, do greatly inrich . the 
Ground. 

O x The' 
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The beft Scai'on for Towing of 
this Seed is in the Beginning or 
Middle of March , (according as the 
Scalbn is early or late,' obierving 
always to do it in dry Weather, 
otherwife the Seed will be apt to 
burft with Moifture, and fo never 
come up. Thefe Seeds being large, 
there will require a great Quantity 
to fow an Acre: The common Al¬ 
lowance is four Bufhels to an Acre, 
but I would not ad vile above three 
at mod: And if this Seed were 
iown in Rows, (in the Manner di¬ 
rected for the Mt£ca) it would be 
a great Improvement to the Plants * 
for when they have Room enough 
they are very fubje& to branch out 
on every Side, and become very 
ftrongi fo that when they are in 
Rows, that the Ground between 
them can be ftirr’d with a Hand- 
Plough, it will caufe them to flioot 
much ftronger than when they 
grow fo dole that there can be no 
Culture bellow’d on them, 

I have taken up Roots of this 
kind, where they have grown 
fingly, and kept clear from Weeds, 
whole Shoots have lprcad near two 
Feet wide, and were much ftronger 
than thole which grew nearer to¬ 
gether upon the lame Soil. 

There' are Tome Perlbns who re¬ 
commend the lowing Oats or Barley 
with this Seed, but that is a very 
bad Method, for wlnt is gain’d 
from the Crop of Corn will be 
doubly loft in the Saint Toin ; and 
this generally holds true in moft 
Sorts of Graft-Seeds, for the Corn 
growing over it, doth lb weaken 
the Crop beneath, that it lcarcely 
recovers its Strength in a Year's 
Time after. 

The Ground in which this Seed 
is lown, fhouid be well ploughed 
and made very fine * and if you Tow 
It in Rows, the Drills Ihould be 
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made eighteen Inches alixnder, and 
about two Inches deep, in which 
the Seed Ihould be lown indiffe¬ 
rently thick; for if the Plants come 
up too dole, it will be very ea£y to 
hoe them out, fo as to leave the 
remaining ones fix or eighr Inches 
afunder •, for the Ground Ihould be 
hoed, after the Plants are come up, 
to deftroy the Weeds, which if 
fuffer’d to grow, would loon over¬ 
bear the young ones, and deftroy 
them j but when the Plants have 
obtain’d Strength, they will pre¬ 
vent the Weeds from growing up 
amongft them. 

The firft Year after lowing, you 

(hould by no Means feed it down, 

for the Crown of the Roots being 

then young and tender, the Cattle 
would eat it lo low as to entirely 
deftroy the Roots ; and if large 
Cattle were let in upon it, they 
would trample it down To much 
as to prevent its (hooting again: 
Therefore the firft Year it ihould 
be mowed, which Ihould be done 
when it is in Flower, being careful 
to turn it often, that it may the 
looner dry and be remov'd ; for 
while it continues upon the Ground, 
it greatly retards the Roots from 
(hooting again. 

The Time when this Crop will 
be fit to cut the firft Year, is to¬ 
ward the latter End of July or the 
Beginning of Auguft: After this is 
clear'd oft, the Roots will loon (hoot 
again, and by the End of September 
(provided the Sealbn be favourable) 
there will be a fine Crop fit for feed¬ 
ing: At which Time, or loon after, 
you may turn in Sheep, which will, 
itt eating down the Graft, inricb 
the Ground with their Dung, 
whereby the Roots will be greatly 
ftrengtbened s but you Ihould not 
Tuffcr them to remain too long 
upon it, left, as I before ob&fv’d. 
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they fhould cat it down too low, 
which would deftroy the Roots; 
nor ihould they ever be fuffer'd to 
remain upon it longer than the 
Middle of March ; after which Time 
it ihould be let grow for a Crop, 
which will be fit to cut the latter 
End of May ; and if you do not 
feed it, there•will be a fccond Crop 
by the End of July following, io 
that you may have two Crops every 
Year, befides the Advantage of 
feeding it down in Winter and 
Spring; and if you obferve to Air 
the Ground betwixt the Rows, 
after every Cutting, (as wasdire&ed 
for the Medic a) it will be ‘of great 
Service to the Roots, and occafion 
the Shoots to be much ftrongcr 
than if wholly neglc&ed, as is the 
common Pra&ice. 

This Sort of Hay is excellently 
good for Horfes, and is efteem’d 
one of the beft Sorts of Food for 
mci;ft Cattle, elpecially in the Spring, 
there being no Danger attending it, 
as there is in Clover , and fome 
other Sorts of Fodder; it breeds 
abundance of Milk, and the Butter 
that is made of it is very good. 

And altho* it is fb common in 
many Parts of England, yet a few 
Plants of the deep-red flower’d Sort, 
when difpos’d in large Borders of 
the Pleafurc-Gardcn, do afford an 
agreeable Variety: The Flowers, 
which are of a beautiful red Colour, 
being coile&ed into a long SpiJce, 
and continuing a long Time in 
Beauty, do make a very pretty Mix¬ 
ture among ft other Flowers in the 
Borders ot large Gardens, where 
t there is Room; and the Roots will 
abide feveral Years without renew¬ 
ing, requiring very little Culture, 
b«ng extreme hardy, in refpeft to 
Heat or Cold, provided they art 
planted upon a dry Soil. 
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The third Sort is annual; nor 
are the Flowers fb beautiful as 
thofe of the former Sort, for 
which Rcafou it is icidom culti¬ 
vated, except in Botanick Gardens, 
for Variety. This may be fbwn 
in the Beginning of Ma^ch upon a 
light frefh Soil, where the Plants 
will come up in April, and will 
require no farther Care but to dear 
’em from Weeds: The Seeds will 
ripen in Auguft, when they fhould 
be gather’d, and preferv’d for low¬ 
ing the fucceeding Spring. 

OPULUS: The Gclder Roden 
The Characters arc; 

The Leaves are like theft ef the 
Maple-Tree : The Flowers cenfij f ef 
one Leaf, which expands in a circular 
Rofe Form, and is divided at the 
Top into five farts ; thefe are cel- 
letted (for the mefi part) he Form ef 
an Umbel , the largefl ef which grew 
on the OutfiJe, and are barren ; 
but thofe in the Middle are fruitful 
producing red Berries, in each of 
which is contain'd one fiat Heart- 
Jhap'd Seed. 

The Species are ; 

I. Ofulvs; Ruelli. Marfh Elder, 
or Gelder Rofe, with flat Flowers. 

a. Opulus; fiore glebefe. Totem . 
The Gclder, er Geldcrland Rofe. 

|» OpuLus ; fiore globefo, folio va~ 
negate. The Gelder Role, with 
ftrip’d Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in moift Woods in divers 
Parts of England, but is feldom 

cultivated in Gar Jens; though, if 
the Soil be moift in which this 
Tree be planted, it will afford a 
very agreeable Profpe&, both in 
the Seaion when it is in Flower, 
and alfo in the Autumn when the 
Fruit is ripe, which generally grows 
in large Clutters, and is or a beau¬ 
tiful red Colour: So that where a 
O j Wilder- 




Wildernefs or other Plantation of 
Flowering Trees is deligo'd, and 
tl>e Ground be moift, this and the 
next are two of the moft proper 
Trees for {uch Purpofes; thefe 
thriving much better, and will 
produce their Flowers larger and 
in greater Quantities, than when 
they are placeil in a dry Situation. 

The fecond Sort is very common 
in old Gardens in moft Parts of 
England: This produces only bar¬ 
ren Flowers, which being all very 
large, are produced in a globular 
Form, fj that, at a Diftance, they 
refemble Snow-balls; whence the 
People in fome Countries give it 
the Name of Snow-Sail 1>ce. This 
Difference was at fir ft accidental, as 
is the Cafe of ail double Flowers 
which commonly ariic from Seeds; 
and the’ thefe are not produ&ive 
of Fruit, yet for the Sake of their 
Flowers they are much more 
efteem’d than the iingle Sort by the 
Gardeners. 

The ftrip’d Sort is alfo an Acci¬ 
dent, occahon’d by an Obftruftion 
of the Juices, as is the Cafe of all 
variegated Plants: This is preferv’d 
as a Curiofity by l'uch as are Lovers 
of ftrip’d Trees and Plants* but 
muft not be planted in a rich Soil, 
which would caufe them to grow 
vigoroufly, whereby they - would 
be in Danger of becoming plain 
again. 

All thefe Sorts may be propa¬ 
gated either from Suckers or by 
laying down their Branches, which 
will take Root in a Year’s time; 
When they may be taken off from 
the odd Plants, and tranfplantcd 
either into a Nurfery, where they 
may be train’d up for two or three 
Years, or plac’d where they may 
remain for good. The beft Time 
to remove thefe Trees, is at Michael¬ 
mas, as foon as their Leaves begin 
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to decay, that they may be well 
rooted before the Drought of the 
next Spring comes on, which is 
often deftru&ive to fuch as hare 
been newly tranfpl^nted, if they 
are not carefully attended with 
Water. 

They are extreme hardy, and 
will endure the fevereft Cold of 
our moft Northern Situations, and 
are only impatient of great Heat 
and Drought, ib that they arc very 
proper to plant in very cold Soils 
and Places which are greatly ex¬ 
pos’d to the North Winds, where 
few other Shrubs will thrive fo 
well. They will grow-to the 
Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, 
and if reduc’d to regular Heads, are 
very ornamental during the Scafoo 
of Flowering; and their Flowers 
are very proper to intermix with 
Peonies and other large Flowers, 
for Batons and Flower-pots to adorn 
Halls and Chimnies. Their 
of Flowering is in May, though 
their Flowers do tometimes con¬ 
tinue in Beauty a great Part of 
June, efpecially if the Weather prove 1 
cool and moift. 

OPUNTIA: The Indian Fig. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifls cf many Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Role, 
having a great Number of Stamina 1 
in the Center, which grow upon the 
Top of the Ovary: The Ovary after - I 
wards becomes a ftejhy umbilicattJ , 
Fruit , with a foft Pulp inclofaig I 
many Seeds, which are, for the moft I 
fart , angular . I 

The Species are; i 

1. Opuntia ; vulgby Herbariorunh I 
J. B. The Common Indian Fig 
of the Botanifts. 

2. Opuntia ; minima, folio (ub- 
rotmdo, Toum . Leaf! Indian F»^ 
with roundiih Leaves. 

3. OPUNTJAI 
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3. Opuntia, fit?#Mongo, media. 
Totem. Middle Indian Fig, with an 
oblong Leaf, commonly call’d. The 
Cochineal Fig-Tree. 

4. Opuntia ; folio minort, rot/m - 
diori & comfrejfi&ri. Totem . Indian 
Fig, with a fmailer, rounder, and 
flatter Leaf. 

y. Opuntia 5 major , validsjfirms 
/pirns m unit a. Tourn. The greater 
Indian Fig, armed with very ftrong 
Prickles. 

6. Opuntia ; maxima, folio /pi - 
nofo, latijjimo & longijjimo. Tourn. 
The largeft Indian Fig, with a very 
broad and long prickly Leaf. 

7. Opuntia,* folio fpinofo. Ion - 

f ijjtmo & angufto. Tourn . Indian 
ig, with a very long, narrow, 
prickly Leaf. 

8 . Opuntia ; latifolia, cra/Jwri 
folio, /pints albis numerofis armato . 

' Boerb. /»/ Indian Fig, with a broad 
thick Leaf, arm'd with many white 
Spines. 

9. Opuntia ; Curajfavica , mi- 
nima. H. Beaum. The fmalleft 
Indian Fig from Curacoa , commonly 
call'd. The Pin Pillow. 

10. Opuntia; Americana , arbor 
excelfa, joliis reticulatis, fore fla- 
vefcente. Plum. American Indian 
Fig, which grows to be a tall Tree, 
with netted Leaves and a yellowifh 
Flower. 

11. Opuntia; folio piano , glabro , 

Scolopendria . Boerh. Ind. Indian 

Fig, with a plain fmooth Leaf, like 

Spleenwort. 

The firft of thefe Plants hath 
been a long Time in England , and 
is the mod common Sort in Europe: 
This, Mr. Ray and Dr. Robin/on 
obferv’d growing wild in the King¬ 
dom of Naples, by the Sides of the 
Highways, on the Sides of the 
Mountains, and among Rocks in 
great abundance; but in thefe Nor¬ 
thern Parts of Europe, it is generally 
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preferv’d in Grecn-houfes with 
other Exotick Plants; tho’ I have 
planted it under a warm Wail in a 
very dry Soil, where it has con¬ 
tinu'd for five Years, and endured 
the fevereft of our Cold without 
any Cover, and has product a greater 
Quantity of Flowers and Fruit than 
thole which were hous’d: So that 
the Cold is not lo great an Enemy 
to this Plant as Wet, which if 
fuffer'd to lie long upon it, or given 
in too large Quantities to the Root, 
will deftroy it in a (hort Time. 

The other Sorts are much ten¬ 
derer, being all of them Natives 
of the warm Parts of the Weft-Indies* 
Thefe are lome of them lo tender 
as not to be preferv’d without the 
Alfiftance of a Stove (elpeciallyth$ 
ninth and eleventh Sorts) in any 
tolerable Degree of Health 5 for if 
they have not feme additional 
Warmth to the Air of the Houle 
in Winter, their Stems will fhrivel 
and look yellowifh and wither'd. 

Thefe Plants may all be propa¬ 
gated by cutting off their Branches 
at the Joints, during any of the 
Summer Months; which (hould be 
laid in a warm dry Place for a 
Fortnight, that the wounded Part 
may be heal’d over, otherwife they 
will rot with the Moiffure, which 
they imbibe at that Part, as is the 
Cale with mod other fucculent 
Plants. The Soil in which thefe 
Plants are planted, (hould be com¬ 
pos’d after the following Manner, 
viz*. One third of light trefli Earth 
from a Paflure, a third Part Sea- 
fand, and the other Part {hould be 
one half rotten Tan, and the other 
half Lime-rubbiftr. Thefe (hould be 
well mix’d, and laid in a Heap three 
or four Months before it be us’d, 
obferving to turn it over at leaft 
once a Month, that the feveral 
Parts may be well united; the* 
O 4. you 
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you {hould pafs it through a rough 
Screen, in order to feparate the 
largeft Stones and Clods, but by no 
means fift it too fine, which is a 
very common Fault: Then you 
fbould referve lome of the fmiler 
Stones and Rubbifti to lay at the 
Bottom of the Pots, in order to 
keep an open Paflage for the Moi¬ 
fture to drain off ; which is what 
mud be obferv’d for all fiicculent 
Plants, for if the Moifture be de¬ 
tain’d in the Pots, it will rot their 
Roots, and deftroy the Plants. 

When you plant any of the 
Branches of thefe Plants, you (hould 
plunge the Pots into a moderate 
Hjt-bed, which will greatly faci¬ 
litate their taking Root: You fhould 
alio refrefh them now and then 
with a little Water, but be very 
careful not to let them have too 
much, or be too often water'd, 
efpecially before they are rooted: 
When the Plants begin to ftioot, 
you mud give them ,a large Share 
of Air by railing the Glalfes, other- 
wife their Shoots will draw up fo 
weak as not to be able to fupport 
therafelves ; and after they have 
taken ftrong Root, you (hould 
inure them to the Air by degrees, 
and then remove them into the 
Stove where they (hould remain, 
placing them near the Giafles, which 
fhould always be open’d in warm 
Weather, fo that they may have 
the Advantage of a free Air, and 
yet be prote&ed from Wet and 
Cold. 

During the Summcr-feafon, thefe 

Plants w»ll require to be often re- 
frcfh’d with Water, but it mud not 
be given to them in large Quanti¬ 
ties, left it rot them; and in Win¬ 
ter they (hould have very little 
Water given to them, but that 
fhould be proportion’d to the 
Warmth of the Stove, for if the 
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Air be kept very warm, they will 
require to be often refrefti’d, other- 
wife their Branches will (brink i 
but if the Houfe be kept in a mo¬ 
derate Degree of Warmth, they 
(hould have very lirtle, for Moi¬ 
fture at that Seafbn will rot them 
very (bon. 

The Heat in which thefe Plants 
thrive beft, is the temperate Point, 
as mark’d on Mr. Fowler's Thermo* 
meters ; for if they are kept too 
warm in Winter, it caofes their 
Shoots to be very render, and there¬ 
by very liable to decay if not duly 
attended. Thofe Sorts which are 
inclinable to grow upright, (hould 
have their Branches fupported with 
Stakes, otherwife their Weight is 
fo great, that it will break them 
down. 

Thefe Plants are by mod People 
expos’d to the open Air in the 
Summer-feafon, but they thrive 
much better if they are continu’d 
in the Stoves, provided the Giafle* 
be kept open, fb that they may 
have tree Air } for when they arc 
let abroad, the great Rains wJtici 
generally fall in Summer, together 
with the unfettlcd Temper of the 
Air in our Climate, does greatly 
dimimfh their Beauty by retarding 
their Growth, and fometimes in 
wet Summers they are fb replete 
with Moifture as to rot in the fuc* 
ceed ing Winter ; nor will thofe 
Plants which are fet abroad, (l mean 
the tender Sorts) produce their 
Flower? and Fruit in fuch Plenty 
as thofe which arc conftantly pre- 
ferv’d in the Houfe. 

The third Sort is fuppos’d to be 
the Piant upon which the Cochineal- 
Fly breeds : Thefe depofite their 
Eggs in the Center of the Flowers,' 
upou the Crown of the Ovary j 
and when they arc hatch’d, the 
young Infe&s teed upon the Fruit, 
which 
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which is of a deep-red Colour with¬ 
in, and if eaten by Men, colours 
their Urine as red as Blood * which 
has often frighted Srrangers who 
have eaten of the Fruit, when they 
have thought it was real Blood 
which they voided, tho* there are 
no ill Effr&s attend it. 

The ninth and eleventh Sorts are 
lefs common than the others, and 
are rarely feen but in very curious 
Gardens: Thefe are the tendered 
of them all, and fhould be plac’d 
in a warm Part of the Stove in 
Winter, but mud have very little 
Water given them at that Seafon, 
and in Summer mud always be 
kept in the Houfe, for they will 
not bear the open Air in the Heat 
of Summer, which is feldom very 
regular in this Country. 

ORANGE; vide Aurantium. 

ORCHARD: In planting of an 
Orchard, great Care fhould be had 
to the Nature of the Soil, that fuch 
Sorts of Fruit as are adapted to 
grow upon the Soil i nr ended to be 
planted, may be chofen, otherwife 
there can be little Hopes of their 
fuccecdingj and it is for want of 
rightly obierving this Method, that 
we fee in many Countries Orchards 
planted which never arrive to any 
tolerable Degree of Perfe&ion, 
their Trees ftarving, and their Bo¬ 
dies are either cover’d with Mofs, 
or the Bark cracks and divides, 
both which are evident. Signs of 
the Weaknefs of the Trees; where¬ 
as, if inftead of hippies, the Or- 
chard had been planted with Fears, 
Cherries , or any other fort of Fruit 
to which the Soil had been adapt¬ 
ed, the Trees might have grown 
very well, and produc’d great Quan¬ 
tities of Fruit. 

As to the Pofition of an Orchard 
(if you are at full Liberty to 
cj^ufe) a rifing Ground, open to 
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the S§uth Eaft, h to be prcferrM ; 
but I would by no means advife 
to plant upon the Side of a Hill, 
where the Declivity is very great, 
for in fuch Places the great Rains 
do commonly wafh down the bet¬ 
ter Part of the Soil, whereby the 
Trees would be depriv’d of proper 
Nourifhmcnt: But where the Rife 
is gentle, it is of great Advantage 
to the Trees, by admitting the 
Sun and Air between them better 
than it can upon an intire Level, 
which is an exceeding Benefit to 
the Fruit, by difripating Fogs, and 
drying up the Damps, which when 
detain’d amongfr the Trees, do 
mix with the Air and render it 
rancid: If it be defended from the 
Weft, North, and Eaft Winds, it 
will alfb render the Situation frill 
more advantageous; for it is chief¬ 
ly from thofc Quarters that Fruit- 
Trees receive the greateft Injury: 
Therefore, if the Place be not na¬ 
turally defended from thefe by ri¬ 
ling Hills (which is always to be 
jpreferr’dj) then you fhould plant 
large-growing Timber-Trees at 
fbmc Diftancc from the Orchard* 
to anfwcr this Purpofe. 

You (hould alfb have a great Re¬ 
gard to the Diftance of planting 
the Trees, which is what few Peo¬ 
ple have rightly confider’d; for if 
you plant them too clofe, they will 
be liable to Blights, and the Air be¬ 
ing hereby pent in amongfr them, 
will caufe the Fruit to be ill-tafred, 
having a great Quantity of damp 
Vapours from the Peripiration of 
the Trees, and the Exhalations 
from the Earth mix’d with it, 
which will be imbib’d by the Fruit, 
and render their Juices crude aud 
unwholfome. 

Wherefore I can’t but recom¬ 
mend the Method which has been 
lately pra&is’d by &me particular 
Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen with very good Suc- 
cefs; and that is, To plant the 
Rows of Trees fourfcorc or a 
hundred Feet afunder, and the Di- 
fiance of the Trees in the Rows 
threefcore Feet: The Ground be¬ 
tween the Trees they plough and 
low with Wheat and other Crops, 
in the fame manner as if it were 
clear from Trees, and they obferve 
their Crops to be full as good as 
thofe quite expos'd (except juft un¬ 
der each Tree when they are grown 
large and afford a great Shade j) 
and by thus ploughing and tilling 
the Ground, the Trees are render'd 
more vigorous and healthy, fcarce- 
ly ever having any Mofs or other 
Marks of Poverty, and will abide 
much longer, and produce better 
Fruit. 

If the Ground in which you in¬ 
tend to plant an Orchard has been 
Pafture for Tome Years, then you 
Ibould plough in the Green Svfiard 
the Spring before you plant the 
Trees j and if you will permit it 
to lie a Summer fallow, it will 
greatly mend it, provided you ftir 
it two or three times, to rot the 
Sward of Grals, and prevent Weeds 
growing thereon. 

At Michaelmas you fhould plough 
it pretty deep, in order to make 
it loofe for the Roots of the Trees, 
which fhould be planted thereon 
in Oflober , provided the Soil be 
dry j but if it be moift, the Begin¬ 
ning of March will be a better 
Seaion. 

When you have finifh’d planting 

the Trees, you fhould provide fome 

Stakes to fupport them, otherwife 
the Wind will blow them out of 
she Ground i which will do them 
much Injury, efpccially if they 
have been planted fome Time} 
for the Ground at that Seafbn be- 
„ ing warm,' and for the moft part 
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moift, the Trees will very fooq 
puih out a great Number of young 
Fibres, which, if broken off by 
their being difplac’d, will greatly 
retard the Growth of them. 

In the Spring following, if the 
Seafon fhould prove dry, you fhould 
cut a Quantity of green Turfc 
which mud be laid upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground about their 
Roots, turning the Grafs down¬ 
ward, which will prevent the Sun 
and Wind from drying the Ground, 
whereby the Expence of Watering 
will be fay'd* and after the firft 
Year they will be out of Danger, 
provided they have taken well. 

Whenever you plough the Ground 
betwixt thefe Trees, you mud be 
careful not to go too deep amongft 
their Roots, left you fhould cut 
them off, which would greatly da¬ 
mage the Trees: but if you do it 
cautioufly, the (Hiring of the Sur¬ 
face of tne Ground will be of great 
Benefit to them: Tbo* you fhould 
obferve, never to fow too near the 
Trees, nor fuffer any great-rooting 
Weeds to grow about them, which 
would exhauft the Goodnefi of the 
Soil, and ftarve 'em. 

If, after the Turf which was 
laid round the Trees be rotted, you 
dig it gently about their Roots, it 
will greatly encourage them. 

There are fome Perfons who 
plant many Sorts of Fruit together 
in the fame Orchdrd , mixing the 
Trees alternately: but this is a Me¬ 
thod which fhould always be avoid¬ 
ed i for hereby there will be a ve¬ 
ry great Difference in the Growth 
of the Trees, which will not on¬ 
ly render 'em unfightly, but alio 
render the Fruit upon the lower 
Trees ill-tafted, by the tall ones 
over-fhadowing them. So that if 
you are determin'd to plant feveral 
Sorts of Fruit on the fame Spot, 
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you fhould obferve to place the 
fargeft growing Trees backward, 
and fo proceed to thofe of lefs 
Growth, continuing the fame Me¬ 
thod quite through the whole Plan¬ 
tation; whereby it will appear at 
a Diilance in a regular Slope, and 
the Sun and Air will more equally 
pafs throughout the whole Orchard, 
that every Tree may have an equal 
Benefit therefrom 1 

The Soil of your Orchard fhould 
alfo be mended once in two or 
three Years with Dung, or other 
Manure, which will alfo be abfo- 
lutely neceflary for the Crops (own 
between: So that where Perfons 
are not inclinable to help their Or- 
chards, where the Expence of Ma¬ 
nure is pretty great; yet as there is 
a Crop expe&ed from the Ground 
befides the Fruit, they 'will the 
more readily be at the Charge up¬ 
on that Account. 

In making choice of Trees for 
an Orchard, you (hould always ob- 
lerve to procure them from a Soil 
nearly akin to that where they are 
to be planted, of rather poorer, for 
if you have them from a very rich 
Soil, and that wherein you plant 
them is but indifferent, they will 
not thrive well, efpecially for four 
or five Years after planting: So 
that ’tis a very wrong Practice to 
make the Nurfery, where young 
Trees are rais’d, very rich, when 
the Trees are delign’d for a mid¬ 
dling or poor Soil. The Trees 
(hould alfo be young and thriving j 
for whatever fomc Perfons may ad- 
vife to the contrary, yet it has al¬ 
ways been obferv’d, that tho* large 
Trees may grow and produce Fruit 
after being remov’d, they never 
make lb good Trees, nor are fo 
long-liv’d, as thofe which are plant¬ 
ed while young, 
i 
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Thefe Trees, after they are plantj 
cd out, will require no other pru¬ 
ning but only to cut out dead 
Branches, or luch as crofe each 
other fo as to render their Heads 
confus’d and unlightly: The too 
often pruning them, or Ihortening 
their Branches, is very injurious, 
elpccially to Cherries and Stone- 
Fruit, which will gum prodigi- 
oufly, and decay in fuch Places 
where they are cut: And the Ap - 
pies and Tears which are not of fo 
nice a Nature, will produce a grea¬ 
ter Quantity of lateral Branches, 
which will fill the Heads of the 
Trees with weak Shoots whenever 
their Branches are thus fhorten’d j 
and many times the Fruit is here¬ 
by cut off, which, on many Sorts 
oi Fruit-Trees, is firft produc’d at 
the Extremity of their Shoots. 

It may perhaps feem (Iraoge to 
fome Perfons, that I (hould recom¬ 
mend the allowing fo much Di- 
ftance to the Trees in an Orchard, 
becaufe a fnnll Piece of Ground 
will admit of very few Trees when 
planted in this Method: But they’ll 
pleafe to obferve, that when the 
Trees are grown up, they will 
produce a great deal more Fruit, 
than twice the Number when 
planted clofe, and will be vaflly 
better tailed; the Trees, when pla¬ 
ced at a large Di (lance, being ne¬ 
ver fo much in Danger of Blight¬ 
ing as in clofe Plantations, as hath 
been obferv’d in Herefordshire, the 
great County for Orchards , where 
they find that Orchards fo planted, 
or fo fituated, as that the Air is 
pent up amongft the Trees, the 
Vapours which arife from the 
Damp of the Ground, and the Pcr- 
fpiration of the Trees, colledi the 
Heat of the Sun, and refle& it in 
Streams fo as to caufe what they 

call 
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call a Tire-blafl, which is the moft 
hurtful to their Fruits; and this is 
moft frequent where the Orchards 
are open to the South-Sunx 

But as Orchards fhould n^ver be 
planted, unlefs where large Quanti¬ 
ties of Fruit are defired, io it will 
be the fame thing to allow twice 
or three times the Quantity of 
Ground; fince there may be a Crop 
of Grain of any Sort upon the fame 
Place (as was before laid;) fb that 
there is no Lofs of Ground: And 
for a Family only it is hardly worth 
while to piant an Orchard, fince a 
Kitchen-Garden well planted with 
Efpaliers will afford more Fruit 
than can be eaten while good, efpe- 
ciaily if the Kitchen-Garden be 
proportion’d to the Largenefs of 
the Family; And if Cyder be requi¬ 
red, there may be a large Avenue 
of Apple-Trees extended crofs a 
neighbouring Field, which will ren¬ 
der it plcafant, and produce a great 
Quantity of Fruit; or there may 
be fomc fingle Rqws of Trees 
planted to furround Fields, &c. 
which will hilly anfwcr the fame 
Purpofe, and be lefs liable to the 
Tire- blajls before-mention’d. 

ORCHIS; Satyrion, or Fool- 
Stones. 

The Chambers are; 

It hath an anomalous Flower, con - 
fifling of fix dijfimilar Leaves, the 
five uppermoft of which are fo dif- 
pos’d as to imitate in fome manner a 
Helmet the under one being of ma¬ 
ny Shapes, headed for the moft part, 
and tail'd, fometimes reprefenting a 
naked Man , fometimes a But ter -fry, 
a Drone, a Pigeon, an Ape, a Li¬ 
zard, a Parrot, a Fly, and othtr 
Things : but the Empalement after¬ 
wards. becomes a Fruit divided into 
tl me Celts, in which are contain'd 
many [mad Seeds. Tv thefe Mwtts 
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jhould be added. The Flowers art cod- 
leBed into a Spike ; and the Roots art 
flefhy, fometimes roundifb and double 
like Tefiicles, fometimes fiat, and in 
a manner [hop’d like a Hand . 

The Species are; 

1, Orchis ; mcrio mas, folus ma~ 
eulatis. C. B. P. The Male Fool- 

ftones. 

2. Orchis ; Morio foemina. Fork . 
The at. The Female Fool-ftones. 

!• Orchis; barbata foetida. J.B. 
The Liiard Flower, or Great Goat- 

ftones. 

4. Orchis; Farmomca . 4 duff. 

Hift. Little Purple-flower’d Orchis. 
y. Orchis ; ebfeure purpurea, ode- 

rat a. Totem . Sweet-fmeiling dark- 

purple Orchis. 

6. Orchis ; purpurea, fpica cm- 
gefta pyramidalt. Rati Syn. Purple 
late-flowering Orchis. 

7. Orchis; odor at a mtfehstta, fi¬ 
ve Monorchis. C. B. P. The Yel¬ 
low Sweet or Musk Orchis . 

8. Orchis [(fpiralis alba odorata. 
J. B. Triple Ladies Traces. 

9. Orchis; latifolia, hiante cu- 
cullo, major . Team. The Man Or- 
chis. 

10. Orchis; anthropophora. Or- 
cades . Col. Ec. Man Orchis , with 
a ferrugincous, and fometimes a 

green Colour. 

11. Orchis ; myedes , galea a- 

lis herbidis . J. B . The common 
Fly Orchis. 

12. Orchis ; myodes major . Fork. 
Theat. The Greater Fly Orchis. 

13. Orchis; fufeifiora, galea & 
oils purpurafeentibus. f. B. The 
Common Humble Bee Satyrion, or 
Bye-flower. 

14. Orchis; five Tefiiculus Sphe - 
godes, birfuto fiore. J. B. Humble 
Bee Satyrion, with green Wings. 

if. Orchis; hermaphroditica, bir 
folia. J . 8, Butter-fly Satyrion. 

16. Or- 






1 6 . Orchis; Ma brfolla mint*, 
calcari oblongo . C. B. P. The Leffer 
Butter-fly Satyrion . 

17. Orchis; falmata, prattnfis, 
Lttifolta, longis calcar ibas. C. B. P. 
The Male-handed Orchis , or Male 
Satyrion RoyaL 

18. Orchis; falmata , pratenfts , 
maesdata. C. 3. P. The Female- 
handed Orchis, or Female Satyrion 
Royal. 

19. Orchis; falmata minor , r/i/- 
caribus oblongis . C. B. P. Red- 
handed Orchis, with long Spurs. 

10. Orchis; falmata minor, fo¬ 
re luteo-viridi. Ran Syn . Handed 
Orchis, with a grecnifo Flower, Jy 
ra/PJ, The Frog Orchis. 

All thefe Sorts of Orchis grow 
wild in feveral Parts of England ; 
but, for the extreme Oddneis and 
Beauty of their Flowers, defcrve a 
Place in every good Garden : And 
the Reafbn for their not being cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens, proceeds from 
their Difficulty to be tranfplanted : 
Tho' this, I believe, may be eaiily 
overcome, where a Perlon has an 
Opportunity of marking their Roots 
in their Time of Flowering, and 
letting them renwin until their 
Leaves are decay'd, when they may 
be tranfplanted with Safety : For it 
is the lame with mod Sorts of bul¬ 
bous or flefliy-rooted Plants, which, 
if tranfplanted before their Leaves 
decay, feldom live, notwithftand- 
ing you preferve a large Ball of 
Earth about them; for the extreme 
Part of rheir Fibres extend to a 
great Depth in the Ground, from 
whence they receive their Nou- 
rifoment; which if broken or da¬ 
mag'd by taking up their Roots, 
they feldom thrive after; for tho' 
they may fbmetimes remain alive a 
Year or two, yet they grow wea¬ 
ker, until they quite decay: fo that 
whoever would cultivate them. 


foould fearch them out in their 
Seafon of Flowering, and mark 
'em; and when their Leaves are 
decay’d the Roots foould be taken 
up, and planted in a Soil and Situa¬ 
tion as nearly refembling that where¬ 
in they naturally grow, as poffible, 
otherwife they will not thrive : So 
that they cannot be plac’d all in 
the fame Bed ; for fbme are only 
found upon chalky Hills, others in 
moift Meadows, and fbme in foa- 
dy Woods, or under Trees : but if 
their Soil and Situation be adapted 
to their various Sorts, they will 
thrive and continue feveral Years^ 
and, during their Seafon of Flow¬ 
ering, will afford as great Varieties 
as any Flowers which are at pre- 
fent cultivated. 

The firft Sort flowers in April, 
and is very common in Paflurcs 
and bufliy Places in mofl Parts of 
England. 

The fecond Sort flowers in May t 
This is common in Paftures almoft 
every-where. 

The third Sort is more rare than 
the former: This is found in a 
Lane near Dartford in Kent, and is 
one of the krgeft of all the Rinds: 
It flowers at the Latter-end of 
May. 

The fourth Sort grows upon dry 
barren Hills, particularly between 
NorthjUet and Cravefend : This 
flowers at the Latter- end of April . 

The fifth Sort is found in great 
Plenty in H r eJlmorland, but particu¬ 
larly in the Meadows, upon both 
the Banks of Eden , throughout fe- 
reral Parifoes: It flowers in May . 

The fixth Sort grows upon dry, 
barren, or chalky Hills in divers 
Parts of England: This flowers in 
June. 

The feventh Sort grows upon 
chalky Hills, but is pretty rare; it 
is particularly found upon the Hills 
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Cawjham in Berkjhtre, and up- of their living. Nor fhould they 
on Gogmagog Hills in Cambt-^ Ig be kept out of the Ground longer 
Jhire ; It flowers in May. than till you can conveniently get 

The eighth Sort flowers in Am- them .Home ; for if the Air dries 
guft: This grows upon dry ftony the Farth about 'em, they will 
Places, as alio in moift Paftures in flirink, tnd be good for nothing; 
the North Parts of England. and if the Earth be waters, the 

The ninth Sort grows upon Caw- Roots of fuch as grow upon dry 
Jbam Hills, as aim upon the dry Soils will rot and periih; therefore; 
Banks on the Road-lick between you fliould be very careful in this 
Greenbith and Nortbfleet in Kent ; Particular. 

add flowers in May. ORIGANUM; Origany, or Ba- 

The tenth Sort is round about flard Marjoram. , 

MmhfUet with, the former, and The Characters are; 

Bowers about the fame time,, as It hath a labiated Flower, confifl- 
doth alio the eleventh and twelfth. ing of one Leaf,\ whofe Upper Up is 
The thirteenth Sort flowers in ere&, roundijh, and divided into two y 
June: This grows upon dry Places but the Under Lip is cut into three 
in many Parts of England , as doth Segments: Out of the Flower-cup ri- 
the fourteenth Sort, which flowers Jes the F'ointal , attended , as it were , 
in April. . , y f our Embryo’s, which afterwards 

The fifteenth and fifteenth Sorts become Jo many roundijh Seeds inclos’d 
grow in fhady Places in divers Parts in the Flower-cup .* To which jhosdd 
of England: They both flower in be added , The Flowers grow in fcaly 
May. Spikes, fomewhat refembling thofe of 

The feventeenth and eighteenth the Mufcary. 

Sorts grow in moift Paftures very The Speciei are; ’ 
plentifully; the firft flowering in i. Origanum; vulgare , fponta- 
May ? the other in June. neum.J* B. Wild Marjoram 

The nineteenth Sort grows in 2. Origanum ; onites. C. B. P. 
moift Paftures, and flowers in Pot Marjoram. 

June. k 3 . Origan v:r. *, Heracleoticum, cu- 

The twentieth Sort grows in dry nila gallinacea Flinii . C.B . P. Win- 
Paftures, and flowers in May. ter Sweet Marjoram ; vulgo. 

Thus having mention’d the feve- 4. Origanum , fylvejire, Jsumile. 
ral Places of Growth', and the C. B. P. Dwarf Wild Origany. 
Times of thefe Plants Flowering, it y. Origanum ; fylvejire, foliis va- 
will be no very difficult Task for riegatis. Hort . Ed. Wild Marjoram, 
a Perfbn to fearch them out; which, with variegated Leaves, 
if it happens to be in a Place where 6. Origanum ; Orientate, folio bru- 
the Roots may be mark’d, and ta- nelU glauco, flore albo* Vaill. Ori- 
ken up after their Leaves are de- ental Wild Marjoram, with a Self- 
cay’d (as I faid before) there will heal, and white Flowers. 
bt little Hazard of theif fucceed- There are fevcral other Species of 
ing: But if you are oblig’d to take this Plant preferv’d in curious Bo- 
’em up in Flower, you muft be tanick Gardens, for Variety: but 
very careful to preferve as much as they are never propagated for 
Earth as poflible to their Roots, Ufe, fo I fhall not emufiefate them 
otherwife there can be little Hopes In this Place. 
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The firfl Sort here mention’d 
grows wild upon dry chalky Hills, 
and on gravelly Soils, in divers 
Parts of England, and is gather’d 
by the People who fupply the 
Markets with Medicinal Herbs $ Co 
that it is rarely cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens. 

The fecond Sort was formerly 
more cultivated than at prefent: 
This was us’d as a Pot-herb for 
Scops, &c. but of late Years it has 
been almoft negle&ed : It is laid 
to grow wild in lome Parts of 
England . 

The third Sort has the Appear¬ 
ance of common Sweeet Marjoram ; 
and having a fweet Smell, is culti¬ 
vated in many Gardens near London , 
and brought to the Markets to fup- 
ply the Want of Sweet Marjoram 
early in the Seafbn, before the Mar- 
joram (which is an annual Plant) 
can be procur’d, and is us’d by the 
People who make up Nofegays. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are 
p refer v’d as Varieties by lome 
People, who ufe the fourth, many 
times, as a Pot-herb, inftead t the 
fecond. 

The fixth Sort was brought from 
the Levant , but is hardy enough to 
endure the fevereft Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air, provided 

it be planted upon a dry Soil. 

Thefe Plants may be ail propa¬ 
gated by fowing their Seeds in the 

Manner dire&ed for Marjoram , and 
the Plants (hould be treated in the 
lame Way, therefore I (hall forbear 
repeating it in this Place : They 
may alio be propagated by parting 
their Roots, or planting Cuttings 
in the Spring, which, if water’d 
and (haded, will take Root in a few 
Days, and multiply exceedingly. 

Their Roots will abide feveral 
Years, and require no farther Cul¬ 
ture but to keep them clear from 
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Weeds, and tranfplanfc them every 
Year, otherwife'they will grow £> 
large as to rot in the Middle for 
want of Air. 

ORNITHOGALUM i Star of 

Bethlehem. 

The Charafters are ,* 

It bath a Lily Flower , compos'd 
of fix Petals (or Leaves) ranged 
circularly, whofe Centre is pojjefs’d 
by the Pointal, which afterwards 
turns. to a rounSJh Fruit , which is 
divided into tbreo Cells, and fill'd 
with roundifh Seeds : To which mufi 
be addedit hath a bulbous or tu¬ 
ber ofe Root, in which it differs from 
Spider-wort. 

The Species are; 

x. Ornithogalum ; anguft folium , 
majus , fioribus ex albo virefeentibus. 
C. B. P. Spiked. Star of Bethlehem, 
with a greenifh Flower. 

а. Ornithogalum ; imp 

medium,anguftifolium.C.B.P. Com¬ 
mon Star of Bethlehem. 

3. Ornithogalum ; luttssm. C* 
B. F. Yellow Star of Bethlehem. 

4. Ornithogalum} majus, fpi- 
catum , fiore albo . C. B. P . The 
Great White Star of Bethlehem. 

f. Ornithogalum j fpkatum, 
fiore viridilaftefcente. C.B.P . Spiked 
Star of Bethlehem, with a whitilh- 
grecn Flower. 

б . Ornithogalum; luteum,five 
pallidum majus . C. B. P. Great Yel¬ 
low, or Pale Star of Bethlehem. 

7. Ornithogalum ,* Neapolitan 
num. J. B. Star of Naples; vulgo. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant mention’d by Botanick 
Writers ; but thofe here enume¬ 
rated are what I have obferv’d in 
the Englijh Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Off-fets, which their Roots do 
commonly produce in great Plenty. 
The bed Time to tranfplant their 
Roots is in July, when their Leaves 

are 





#re decay'd ; for if they be remov'd 
fate in Autumn, their Fibres will 
be fbot out, when they will be 
very apt to fuffer, if diftiirb’d. 
They fhouid have a light fandy Soil * 
but it muft not be over-dung’d, 
which would caufe their Roots to 
decay. They may be intermix'd 
With other Bulbous-rooted Flowers 
in the Borders of the Pleafure* 
Garden, where they will afford an 
agreeable Variety, and continue In 
Plowdr a long Time. Their Roots 
need not be tranfplanted oftener 
than every other Year; for if they 
be taken up every Year, they will 
not increafe fo feft $ but when they 
are fuffer’d to remain too long un¬ 
remov'd, they will have lo many 
Off-fetS about them as to weaken 
their blowing Roots. Thefe may 
alfo be propagated from Seeds, 
which fhouid befownand managed 
as moft other Bulbous-rooted Flow¬ 
ers, and will produce their Flow¬ 
ers in three or four Years after 
fowing. 

ORNITHOPODIUM $ BirdV 
Foot. 

The Char afters are; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whofe impalement rifts the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes 
a hooked jointed Pod, for the moft 
fart waved , containing in each Joint 
me roundifh Seed ; To which muft 
be added , That feveral Pods grow 
together in fuch a manner as to re - 
fomble the Toot of a Bird. 

The Species are; 

1. Ornithopodium; radice tuber - 

cults nodofa . C. B, P. Bird’s-Foot, 
With a knobbed Root. 

2. Ornithopodium ; mains . C. 
B. P. The Greater Bird’s-Foot. 

3. Orni'thopodiuM ; Scorpioides , 
filiqud eomprejfd. Tourn. Cater- 
pilfer Bird’s-Foot, with a flat 
Pod. 


4. Ornithopodium ; portuldcd 
folio . Tourn . Bird's-Foot, with a 
Furflane Leaf. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
lowing thetr Seeds in the Spring 
upon a Bed of light frefh Earth, 
where they are to remain; (for 
they feldom do well when they are 
tranfplanted); and when the Plants 
come up, they muft be carefully 
clear'd fiom Weeds; and where 
they are too dole, fotnc of the 
Plants fhouid be pull’d out, fo as to 
leave the remaining ones about 
ten Inchejs afunder. In June thefe 
Plants will flower, and the Seeds 
Will ripen in Auguft . There is no 
great Beauty in them; but for the 
Variety of their jointed Pods, they 
are preferv'd by fbme curiqus Pcr- 
Ibns in their Pleafure - Gardens; 
where, if their Seeds be {own in 
Patches in the Borders, each Sort 
diftin&ly by itfelf, and the Kants 
thinn'd, leaving only two at each 
Patch, they will require no farther 
Care; and will add to the Variety, 
efpecially where the Snail and Ca¬ 
terpillar Plants are preferv’d, which 
are very proper to intermix with 
them. They are all annual Plants, 
which perifh loon after their Seeds 
are ripe. 

OROBUS; Bitter Vetch. 

The Charafters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
confining of * the Standard, the Keel, 
and the Wings ; out of whofe im¬ 
palement rifts the Pointal wrapt up 
in the Membrane, which afterwards 
becomes a round Pod » full of Oval - 
jhaf'd Seeds: To which muft be ad¬ 
ded, That two Leaves join'd together 
grow upon a Rib that ends in a 
Point . 

The Species are ; 

1 . Orobus; fylvatieus, furpureus, 
vemus. C. B. ?. Vernal Purple- 
Wood Bitter-Vetch. 

a. Oro- 
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a. Orobus ; fylvaticus rnfirns . 

Englilh Wood Bittcr- 

Vetch. 

5. Orobus i fylvaticus, foliis ob- 
longis glabris . To urn. Wood, or 
Heath Peas. 

4. Orobus j fylvaticus, foliis vi¬ 
de. C. B. P. Wood Orobus, with 
Vetch-Leaves. 

f. Orobus ; latifolims, refens , 
filiquu parva. Boerh. Ind . Broad- 
leav'd Creeping Orobus, with a 
fmall Pod, commonly call'd, Venetian 
Vetch. 

The firft of theft Plants was 
brought from Germany , where it 
grows in the Forefts in great Plenty, 
as alfo about Geneva, but it is hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air, provided 
it be planted in a dry Soil. This 
may be propagated either from 
Seeds or by parting the Roots in 
the Spring. If you low the Seeds, 
you fhouid obftrve to put them 
pretty early into the Ground before 
the dry Weather comes on, other- 
wife the Seeds will not come up: 
As you Ihould alfo tranfplant the 
Roots juft before they begin to 
(hoot, or elfe their Flowers will be 
very weak. The Roots of this 
Plant will abide many Years, and 
fprine up frefh every Year, and in 
April produces fine Spikes of purple 
Pea-bloom Flowers, which are luc- 
ceeded by ftrait black Pods two 
Inches long, containing feveral 
youndifh bitter Seeds. 

The fecond and third Sorts grow 
wild in Woods and lhady Places in 
divers Parts of England, where, 
during their Seafon of Flowering, 
they make a handfome Appearance; 
and when tranfplanted under Hedges 
in a Garden, they will thrive ex- 
treamly well, and produce great 
Quantities of Flowers every Spring. 
w vol. II. 
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Thcfe were formerly recommend* 
ed by Dr. Li^hr, to be fown for 
Fodder, as a great Improvement; 
but I believe them not very proper 
for that Pur pole, iince they ieldom 
thrive well when expos’d to the 
Sun, nor will they ever rile to any 
confiderable Height, their Branches 
trailing upon the Ground, unlefe 
they are lupported, fo that in a 
wet Seafon they would be apt to 
rot. 

The fourth Sort rifts to be two 
or three Feet high, and hath ftrong 
upright Stalks ; upon which, in 
May, are produc’d great Quantities 
of purple Flowers, which are fuc- 
ceeded by long ftrait Pods, con¬ 
taining oblong bitter Seeds. The 
Root of this Plant will abide many 
Years; the Stalks decaying in Win¬ 
ter, but do fpring up again the 
luc 1 ceding Year : It delights in a 
dry frefh Soil, and deftrves a Place 
in large Borders under the Shade of 
Trees, where it will thrive well, 
and make a handfome Appearance. 

The fifth Sort was formerly pre- 
ftrv’d in the Grecn-houfe as a ten¬ 
der Plant, but will endure the Cold 
of our Climate very well, if planted 
in a dry Soil ; and thofo Roots 
which are planted in the full Ground, 
will produce much ftronger Flow¬ 
ers than thoft preftrv’d in Pots. 
This Plant flowers in April , but 
ftldom produces good Seeds in this 
Country. 

Thcfe Plants may all be propa¬ 
gated either from Seeds, or by 
parting of their Roots, in the man¬ 
ner dire&ed for the firft Sort; and 
if rightly difpos'd in the Borders of 
a Garden, do afford an agreeable 
Variety : And fince they are hardy, 
requiring but little Culture, they 
deierve a Place in every good 
Garden. 

I QRYZA; 



ORYZA; Rice. 

The Char afters are; 

It hath its Grains di/pos'd into a 
Tarticle, which are almoft ef an oval 
figure, and are cover'd with a thick 
Husk, fomewhat like Barley. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant; viz . 

Oryza; Matth. Rice. 

This Grain is greatly cultivated 
in moft of the Eaftern Countries, 
where it is the chief Support of 

the Inhabitants ; and great Quan¬ 
tities of it are brought into England 
and other European Countries every 
Year, where it is in great Efteem 
for Puddings, &c. it being too 
tender to be produc’d in thefe 
Northern Countries, without the 
Afliftanre of artificial Heat : But 
from fome Seeds which were for¬ 
merly fent to South-Carolina, there 
have been great Quantities produc’d, 
and it is found to fucceed equally 
as well there as in its native Coun¬ 
try, which is a very great Im¬ 
provement to our American Settle¬ 
ments. 

This Plant grows upon moift 
Soils, where the Ground can be 
flow’d over with Water after it is 
come up; fb that whoever would 
cultivate it in England for Curioiity, 
fhould fbw the Seeds upon a Hot¬ 
bed : And when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be tranfplanted 
into Pots fill’d with rich light Earth, 
and plac’d in Pans of Water, which 
fhould be plung’d into a Hot-bed, 
and as the Water waftes, fo it 
muff, from Time to Time, be re¬ 
new’d again ; In July thefe Plants 
may be fet abroad in a warm Si¬ 
tuation, ftill preferving the Water 
in the. Pans, otherwife they will 
not thrive; and towards the latter 
F.nd of Auguft they will produce 
fcheir Grain, which will ripen tole¬ 


rably well, provided the Autumn 
proves favourable. 

OSIER; vide Salix. 

OSMUNDA REG ALTS; Ofmund 
Royal, or Flowering Fern. 

We have two Species of this Plant 
in England, viz. 

i. Osmunda ; vulgaris & palu- 
ftris . In ft. R. H . Common Marfh 
Ofmund Royal. 

i. Osmunda ; foliis lunatis . lnft % 
H. R. Ofmund Royal, with Moon- 

wort Leaves. 

The firft Sort is fometimes ufed 
in Medicine. This grows upon 
Bogs in divers Parts of England, 

from whence the Roots may be 
procured, and planted in a moift 
Soil and a ftiady Situation, where 
they will thrive tolerably well. The 
beft time for tranfplanting them is 
early in the Spring, before they 
begin to (hoot. 

The fecond Sort is found in York - 
/hire, and feme other Northern 
Counties, but is feldom preferred 
in Gardens. 

OX-EYE; vide Buphthalmum. 

OXYACANTHA; vide Ber- 
berris. 

OXYS; Wood Sorrel. 

The Char afters are ; 

It hath a B ell-Jh ap'd Flower, con- 
ftfting of one Leaf, having its Brim 
wide expanded, and cut into feveral 
Livifions ; the Vointal which rifes 
from the Flower-cup becomes an 
oblong membranous Fruit, divided 
into five feminal Cells, opening out¬ 
ward from the Bafe to the Top, and 
enclojmg Seeds which often ftart from 
their Lodges , by reafon of the elaftick 
Force of the Membrane which in¬ 
volves them. 

The Species are; 

i. Oxys; flore albo. Inft. H. 2 L 
Common Wood Sorrel, with a 
whke Flower. 


a. Oxys; 
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l. Oxr s *, flare purturafcente. tnfl. 
R. H. Wood Sorrel, with a pur- 
plifh Flower. 

3 . Oxys ; lutea. J.B, Wood 
Sorrel, with a yellow Flower. 

4. Oxys ; lutea, Americana, ere - 
8ior. Infi . R. H. Upright yellow 
American Wood Sorrel. 

The firft Sort grows wild in 
moift Woods and other fhady Places 
in divers Parts of England , and 
flowers in April and May. This is 
the Sort which is diretted by the 
College of Phyficians to be u fed in 
Medicine, but the Markets are ge¬ 
nerally fupplied with the fourth 
Sort, which is not near fo good, 
having very little tafte : The People 
who cultivate Medicinal Plants have 
propagated this Sort in their Gar¬ 
dens, bccaufe it grows tall and 
branches, fb that they can readily 
gather and tie it up in Bunches for 
Sale, whereas the true Sort grows 
clofc to the Ground, and each Leaf 
riles with a Footftalk from the 
Root, which renders it troublefome 
to gather in Quantities j but thofe 
whoufeit in Medicine fhould always 
be careful to have the true Sort. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firft, differing only in the Colour 
of its Flower. This is found in the 
North of England , and is preferved 
in fome curious Gardens for Variety. 
Thefe two Sorts are abiding Plants, 
and multiply very faft by their creep¬ 
ing Roots. They fhould be planted 
in a moift fhady Border, where they 
will thrive extremely well. 

The third Sort is an abiding Plant, 
and incrcafes greatly by its creeping 
Roots, as alio from Seed, but this 
is fbmewhat tender, and requires 
Shelter in fevere Frofts. This is 
preferved for Variety, but is not fb 
good as the firft for Ufe. 

The fourth Sort is an annual Plant, 
this was originally brought from 
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North America, but where it is once 
fuffer’d to iced, it will maintain 
itfeif in a Garden, and is very 
hardy, fo that at prefent it is be¬ 
come more common in the London 
Markets than our own Sort. 
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P ADUS; vide Cerafiis. 

PiEONIA ; The Peony* 

The Characters are* 

It hath a Flower compos'd of 
fevsral Leaves, which are plac’d or¬ 
bicularly, and expand in Form of a 
Roie; out of whole Empalement rtfes 
the Pointal, which afterwards becomes 
a Fruit , in which ftveral little Homs 
bent downwards , are gather'd, as it 
were , into a little Head , . * r'dwith 
Down , opening lengthwife , u -taming 
many globular Seeds . 

The Species arc 

I. PjKONIa; folio nigricante, fplrn - 
dido , qua Mas. C. B. P. The Male 
Peony. 

2. Paonia j Mas , major , flare 
incarnato. Hort . Eyfl. The greater 
Male Peony , with a Ftdh-colour’d 
Flower. 

3. Paonia ; communis vel Fce- 
mina. C. X>. P. The Female Peony. 

4. Paonia \ Foemina , flare plena, 

rubro, majore. C . B. P. Female 
Peony, with a large, double, red 

Flower. 

y. PiEOXlA i pUno flare, rubro] 
minor . J. B. Peeny , with a leffer, 
double, red Flower. 

6 . P/Eonia ,• flare exalbido, plena] 
major. C. 3 . P. Greater Peony , with 
a double, whitiih Flower. 

7. PiEQNiAj Lufitanica, flore fim- 
plici , odor at 0 . Portugal Peony , with 
a fingle fweet-feented Flower. 

P a There 
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There are fome other Varieties 
of thefe Plants, which are prefervM 
in fome of the curious Botanick 
Gardens abroad , but thole here 
mention’d are all the Sorts I have 
oblerv’d in the Englifh Gardens. 

Thefirftof theie Sorts, is chiefly 
propagated for the Roots, which 
are us’d in Medicine $ for the Flow¬ 
ers being Angle, do not afford near 
fo much Pleasure as thofe with 
double Flowers, nor will they abide 
near lo long in Beauty. 

The fecond Sort hath larger 
Angle Flowers than the firft, but 
they are of a paler Colour: This is 
preserv’d by Perfons who are cu¬ 
rious in collecting the various Kinds 
of Flowers, but is not fo much 
efleem’d as thofe which follow. 

All the Sorts with double Flow¬ 
ers are preferv’d in curious Gardens 
for the Beauty of their Flowers i 
which, when intermix’d with other 
large growing Plants in the Borders 
of large Gardens, do add to the 
Variety, and the Flowers are very 
ornamental in Bafons or Flower¬ 
pots, when plac’d in Rooms. 

They are all extremely hardy, 
and will grow in almoft any Soil 
or Situation, which renders them 
more valuable, for they will thrive 
under the Shade of Trees i and in 
fuch Places they will continue much 
longer in Beauty. 

They are propagated by parting 
their Roots, which multiply very 
fad. The beft Seafon for tranf- 
plantirg them, is towards the latter 
End of Auguft, or the Beginning of 
September j for if they are remov’d 
after their Roots have (hot out 
new Fibres, they feldom flower 
ffrongthe lucceeding Summer. 

In parting of thefe Roots, you 
fhould alw<i)s obferve to preferve 
a Bud upon the Crown of each 
On-let, oth.rwife they will come 
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to nothing; nor fhould you divide 
the Roots too fmall, (efpecially if 
you have regard to their blowing 
the following Year) s for when 
their Off-lets are weak, they many 
times don’t flower the lucceeding 
Summer, or at leaft produce but 
one Flower upon each Root: But 
where you would multiply them in 
Quantities, you may divide them 
as fmall as you pleafe, provided 
there be a Bud to each Off-let j but 
then they lhould be planted in a 
Nurfery-bed, for a Sealbn or two, 
to get Strength, before they arc 
plac’d in the Flower-Garden. 

The Angle Sorts may be propa¬ 
gated from Seeds ( which they ge¬ 
nerally produce in large Quantities, 
where the Flowers arc permitted 
to remain) i which lhould be lown 
in the Middle of Auguft upon a 
Bed of light frelb Earth, covering 
them over about half an Inch thick 
with the fame light Earth : The 
Spring following the Plants will 
come up j when they lhould be 
carefully clear’d from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather refrelh’d with 
Water, which will greatly forward 
their Growth. In this Bed they 
lhould remain two Years before 
they are tranfplanted, obferving in 
Autumn, when the Leaves are de¬ 
cay’d, to fpread fome frelh rich 
Earth over the Beds about an Inch 
thick, and conftantly to keep them 
clear from Weeds. 

When you tranfplant them, (which 
lhould be done in September) you 
muff prepare fome Beds ol ffefh 
light Earth, which fhould be dug 
and well cleans’d from the Roots 
of all noxious Weeds ,* then plant 
the Roots therein Ax Inches afun- 
dcr, and about three Inches deep. 
In thefe Beds they may remain 
until they flower,- after which r bey 
may be tranfplanted whe: you, 
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defign they (hould grow. It is very 
probable there may be fomc Va¬ 
rieties obtain’d from the Seeds of 
thefe Plants, as is common in moft 
other Flowers; fo that thole which 
produce beautiful Flowers may be 
plac'd in the Flower-Garden, but 
fuch as continue lingle or ill-colour’d, 
may be planted in Beds to propa¬ 
gate for medicinal Ufc. 

The Portugal Peony may alfo be 
propagated either by Seeds or part¬ 
ing ot the Roots in the lame Man¬ 
ner as tiie other Sorts, but (hould 
have a lighter Soil, and a warmer 
Situation. The Flowers of this 
kind are fmglc, but do fmcll very 
fweet, which renders it worthy of 
a Place in every goowl Garden. 

PAL1URUS; thrift's Thorn. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath long /harp Spines ; the 
Flower confifls of Jive Leaves, which 
expand in Form of a Role; out of 
the Flower-cup (which is divided into 
fever a l Segments) rifes the Point al, 
which becomes a Fruit fhap'J like a 
Bonne /, having a Shell almoft glo¬ 
bular, which is divided into three 
Cells , in each of which is contain'd 
one roundifh Seed. 

Wc have but one Species of this 
Plant, viz, 

P s; Dod, Chrift’s Thorn. 

This is by many Per Ions lup- 
pos’d to be the Plant from which 
the Crown of Thorns which was 
put upon the Head of our Saviour, 
was compos’d : The Truth of 
which is fupported by many Tra¬ 
vellers of Credit, who affirm, That 
this is one of the moft common 
Shrubs in the Country of Judea \ 
and from the Pliablenefs of its 
Branches, which may be eafily 
wrought into any Figure, it may 
afford a Probability. 

It may be propagated by laying 
down its tender Branches in the 
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Spring of the Year} which if care¬ 
fully lupply’d with Water in dry 
Wearher, will take Root in a Year's 
time, and may then be taken off 
from the old Plant, and tranlplamed 
where it is to remain. 

The beft Time for tranfplantlng 
this Plant is in the Beginning of 
April , juft before it begins to (hoot, 
obferving to lay lome Mulch upon 
the Ground about their Roots to 
prevent 'em from drying, as a!(o to 
refrefh them now and then with a 
little Water until they have taken 
frclh Root, after which they will 
require but very little Care. They 
are very hardy, and will grow to 
be ten or twelve Feet high, if 
planted in a dry Soil, and a warm 
Situation. There is little Beauty 
in this Plant, but it is kept in Gar¬ 
den as a Curiofity. 

PALMA ; The Palm-Tcee. 

The Characters arc; 

It hath a finglt unbranch'd Stalk; 
the Leaves are dijpos'd in a circular 
Form on the Top , which when they 
wither , or fall ojf with Age, new 
ones always arife out of the Middle 
of the remaining ones ; among which , 
certain Sheaths or plain Twigs break 
forth , opening from the Bottom to 
the Top, very full of Flowers and 
Clujlers of Embryo's, 

The Species arc ,* 

1. Palma; major, C. B. P. The 
greater Palm or bate-tree. 

a. Palma; minor. C. B.P . The 
Dwarf Palm , with prickly Foot- 
ftalks. 

3. Palma ; Brafilienfis, prune - 
fera, folio plicatili, feu flabtlllformi, 
caudice fepuamato • Rati Hift, The 

Palmetto-tree. 

4. Palma; altijfima , non fpinofa, 
fruftu pruniformi , minore, racemofo, 
fparfo, Sloan . Cat . The Cabbage* 

tree. 

P 3 y. Palmai 
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f. Palma *, foliorum pediculh fpl* 
ntfUy fruBu pruniformi, luteo, oleofo. 
Slow. Cat. The oHy Palm-tree* 

6 . Palma j tota fpinofa, mof?, 
fruttu uniform. Skan, Cat . The 
great Macaw-tree. 

7. Palma ; humility DaBylifera, 
radice rtpentifftmd fobolifera, folio 
fabelliformi, pedunculo vix fptnofo, 
Boerh, Ind . The Dwarf Palm, 
with fcarcely any Prickles upon the 
Foot-ftalks. 

8. Palma > foliis longifftmis , pen - 

diculis , abfque ullo pedunculo ex cau- 
dice glabro enatis, Boerh. Ind . The 
Dragon-tree. 

9. Palma ; Japonica, fpinofis pe- 
diculiiy polypodii folio . Par. Bat . 
The Palm-tree from Japan, with 
prickly Foot-flalks, and a Leaf like 

Polypody. 

There are feveral other Sorts of 
Palms which grow in the Eaft and 
Weft-Indies, but thofe here men¬ 
tion’d are all I have obferv’d now 
growing in the Englifh Gardens. 

Thefe Plants may be eafily pro¬ 
duc’d from the Seeds (provided 
they are frefh); which fhould be 
fewn in Pots fill’d with light rich 
Earth, and plung’d into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark* which fhould be 
kept in a moderate Temper, and 
the Earth frequently rcfrefh’d with 
Water. 

When the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be each planted into a 
feparate fraall Pot fill’d with the 
fame light rich Earth, and plung’d 

into a Hot-bed again, obferving to 
refrefh ’em with Water, as alio to 

let them have Air in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Sealon, and 
the Bed in which they are plac’d: 
During the Summer-time, they 
fhould remain in the fame Hot-bed, 
but in Auguft you fhould let them 
have a great Share of Air to harden 
them againft the Approach of Win- 
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ter ; for if they are too much forc’d, 
they will be fo tender as not to be 
preferv’d through the Winter with? 
out much Difficulty, eipecially if 
you have not the Conveniency of 
a Bark-Stove to keep them in. 

The Beginning of 0#*£er,you muff 
remove the Plants into the Stove, 
placing them where they may have 
a great Share of Heat (thefe being, 
fo me what tenderer, while young, 
than after they have acquir’d feme 
Strength) j tho* indeed, they may 
be fometimes preferv’d alive in * 
cooler Situation,, yet their Progrefe 
would be fo much retarded, as not 
to recover their Vigour the fiic- 
ceeding Summer: Nor is it worth 
the Trouble of railing thefe Plants 
from Seeds, where a Pcrfbn has 
not the Conveniency of a good 
Stove to forward their Growth j 
for where this is wanting, they 
will not grow to any tolerable Size 
in eight or ten Years. 

Whenever thefe Plants are re¬ 
mov’d, (which fhould be done once 
a Year) you muft be very careful 
not to cut or injure their large; 
Roots, which is very hurtful to 
them, but you fhould clear off all 
the fmall Fibres which are incline- 
able to Mouldinefs ; for if theft are 
left on, they will, in time, decay, 
and hinder the frefh Fibres from 
coming out, which will greatly re¬ 
tard the Growth of the Plants. 

The Soil in which thefe Plants 
fhould be plac’d, mufl be compos’d 
in the following Manner, vix,* A 
third Part of light frefh Earth taken 
from a Pafture-ground; a third Part 
Sea-Lad, and the other Part rotten. 
Dung or Tanners Bark; Thofe 
fhould be carefully mix’d, and laid in 
a Heap three or four Months at leaft, 
before it is us’d, but fhould be often 
turn’d over to prevent the Growth 
of Weeds, and to i'weeten the Earth. 

You 




You fhould alfo obfervc to allow 
them Pots proportionable to the 
Siz.es of the Plants, but you muft 
never let them be too large, which 
is of worfe Confequen:c than if 
they are too fmall. During the 
Summer-feafon, they {hould be fre¬ 
quently refrcfh'd with Water, but 
you muft be careful not to give it 
in too great Quantities j and in 
Winter they muft be now and then 
refrefh’d, especially if they arc plac’d 
in a warm Stove, otherwife they 
will require very little Water at that 
Scafbn. 

Thefe Plants •are moft of them 
very flow Growers, even in their 
Native Countries, notwithftanding 
they do arrive to a great Magni¬ 
tude ; for it has been often obferv’d 
by feveral of the old Inhabitants of 
thafe Countries, that the Plants of 
fome of thefe Kinds, have not ad¬ 
vanc'd two Feet in Height in twen¬ 
ty Years > fo that when they are 
brought into thefe Countries, it 
can’t be expefted they fhould ad- 
vance very faft, efpecially where 
there is not due Care taken to pre- 
ferve them warm in Winter: But 
however flow of Growth thefe 
Plants arc in their Native Countries, 
yet they may be with us greatly 
forwarded by placing the Pots into 
a Hot-bed of Tanaers Bark; which 
fhould be renew’d as often as is ne- 
ceflary, and the Plants always pre- 
ferv’d therein both Winter and Sum¬ 
mer, obferving to fhift them into 
larger Pots as they advance in 
Growth, as alfo to fupply them 
with Water: In which Manage¬ 
ment I have had feveral of them" 
come on very faft $ for I obferve 
the Roots of thefe Plants are very 
apt to root into the Bark (if their 
Pots remain a confiderable Time 
without fhifting) where they meet 


with a gentle Warmth, and the 
Moifture arifing from the Fermen- 
of the Bark, doth preferve 
their Fibres plump and vigorous. 

The Date Palm is of very flow 
Growth with us, but is eaftly pro¬ 
duc'd from Seeds, taken out or the 
Fruit, which are brought into Eng¬ 
land in great Plenty ,* hut there are 
very few of thefe Plants of any 
confiderable Size at prefent in the 
'Englifli Gardens. 

The Dwarf Palm , with prickly 
Footftalks, as alfo that with few 
Prickles, are of humble Growth in 
their Native Countries, feldom ri- 
fing above four or five Feet high, 
but do extend their Roots very Jar, 
and incrcafe thereby in the fame 
Manner as the common Fern doth, 
fo that the wafte Ground which is 
not cultivated, is over-run with 
the Plants*, the Leaves of which 
the Inhabitants cut,' and fend into 
thefe Countries to make Flag- 
Brooms. Thefe grow in Spam, 
Portugal , and Italy, and are much 
hardier than any of the other 
Sorts. 

The Palmetto- 7Vfe is brought 
from the Weft-Indies , where it grows 
to be a very large Tree; the Leaves 
of which the Inhabitants thatch 

their Houfes withal, for which 
Purpofe they are very ufcful in 
thofe Countries : Thefe Leaves, 
before they are expanded, are cut, 
and brought into England to make 
Womens plaited Hats, which were, 
a few Years fince, greatly in Fa- 
fhion 5 and; the Berries of thefe 
Trees were formerly much in Ufe 
in England for Buttons. Thefe 
were fome of the chief Comma*- 
dities which the Bermuda Iflands 
did afford for Manufa&ory, but, at 
t, they are both difus’d in 
England . 

P + Thi 


y Goode 
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The Cabbage-Tree is very com¬ 
mon in the Caribbee Iflands , where 
it grows to a prodigious Height» 
Ligon, in his Hifiory of Barbados, 
fays. There are fome of thefe Trees 
above two hundred Feet high) and 
that it is commonly a hundred 
Years before they arrive at Matu¬ 
rity enough to produce Fruit: The 
Leaves of this Tree envelope each 
other, fo that thole which are in¬ 
clos’d, being depriv’d of the Air, 
are blanch’d, which is the Part the 
Inhabitants cut for Plait for Hats, 
&c. and the Gemma or young 
Shoots are picldcd, and feat into 
England by the Name of Cabbage: 
But whenever this Part is cut out, 
the Trees are deftroy’d, nor do 
they rife again from the old Roots, 
fo that there arc very few Trees 
left remaining near Plantations, ex¬ 
cept for Ornament ; for their Stems 
being exceeding itrair, and their 
Leaves being produc’d very regu¬ 
larly at Top, do afford a mod 
beautiful Prolpett ; for which Rca- 
fon the Planters generally fparetwo 
or three of them near their Habi¬ 
tations. 

The Oily Balm grows in great 
Plenty on the Goad ot Gurney, as 
alio on Cafe Verj Ifland, where 
they grow as high as the Main- 
Mad of a Ship ; But theie Trees 
have been transplanted to Jamaica 
and Barbados, in both which Places 
they thrive very well. The Inha¬ 
bitants make an Oil from the Pulp 
of the Fruit, an4 dr^w a Wine 
from the Body of the Trees, 
which inebriates; and with the 
Rind of thefe Trees they make 
Mats to lie upon. This Sort will 
caiily rife from Seeds, and if kept 
warm, will grow much fader than 
the Date-Palm, 

The Macaw-Tree is very com¬ 
mon in the Caribbee Iflands , Where 
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the Negroes pierce the tender Fruit* 
from whence flows out a pleafant 
Liquor, which they are very fond 
of j and the Body of the Tree 
affords a folid Timber, with which 
they make Javelins, Arrows, See, 
and is fuppos’d by fbme to be a 
fort of Ebony, This Tree grows 
very flow, and requires to be kept 
very warm in Winter. 

The Dragon Tree is very com¬ 
mon in the Madera's and the Ca¬ 
nary Iflands, where they to 

be large Trees ; from the Bodies of 
which it is fuppos’d the Dragon's 
Blood doth flow. This Plant arifes 
very eafrly from the Seeds, and 
when it has acquir’d fome Strength, 
is pretty hardy. 

The Japan Balm-Tree is, at pre- 
fent, very rare in England, being 
only in two or three curious Gar¬ 
dens : It will come up from Seeds, 
if they are frefh, but the Plants 
mud be kept very warm, efpe- 
cially while young, otherwife they 
will not live through our Winters. 

All the Sorts of Balms are wor¬ 
thy of being preferv’d by thole 
who arc curious in maintaining 
Exotick Plants, for the lingular 
Structure of their Parts and Beauty 
of their Leaves, which make an 
agreeable Variety among!* other 
curious Plants. 

PANSIES j vide Viola Tricolor- 
PAP AVER > Poppy. 

The Charafters are; 

The Blower , for the maft Bart, 
eonfifts of four Leaves, which art 
plac'd orbicularly , and expand in 
Form of a Rofe, out of whofe Blow¬ 
er-cup (which confifls of two Leaves) 
rifes the Bointal , which afterwards 
becomes a Bruit or Bod, which is o- 
val or oblong, and adorn d with a 
little Head ; under which, in fome 
Species, is open'd a Series of Holts 
quite round, into the Cavity of the 

Bruit , 
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frmty which is defended lengthwifi 
with various heaves or Flam* to 
which a great Number of very /mail 
Seeds adhere. 

The Species are j 

i. Papaver ; hortenfe, femme albo, 
fativum Diofcoridis, album Plmio. C. 

P. Garden Poppy, with white 
Seeds. 

I. Pap aver; hertenfe , femme ne¬ 
gro, jylveftre Diofcoridis, nigrum Pli- 
nio. C. S. P. Garden Poppy, with 
black Seeds. 

■%. Papavbr; flere pleno , rubrum. 
Hwr. 'Ey ft. Double Red Poppv. 

4* Papaver ; J&r* album. 
C. B. P. Double White Poppy. 

y. Papaver ,* J&r* pleno, purpurea. 
C. B. P. Double Purple Poppy. 

6 . Papaver ; pleno flare, nigrum. 
C. B. P. Black Double-flowcr'd 
Poppy. 

7. Papaver * laeintatis floribus. 
C.B.P. Poppy with jagged Flow¬ 
ers. 

8. Papaver*, flore pleno laciniato, 
elegant or firiato. Hort . Ed. Double 
jagged Poppy, with beautiful ftrip’d 

Flowers. 

9. Papaver; Orientale , hirfutijp - 
mum, flere magno. T. Cor . Very 
rough Oriental Poppy, with a large 

Flower.- 

10. Papaver; erraticum , 

po/et{ Diofcoridi, Flinio, Theophrafto. 

C. B. P . Red Poppy, or Corn Rofe. 

II. Papaver; erraticum, majus, 

foliis florum variegatis. H. R. Far. 
Great Wild Poppy, whofe Flower- 
leaves are variegated. 

ja. Papaver 5 erraticum, flare 
pleno. C. B. F. Double Wild Pop¬ 
py, commonly called. The Dwarf 

p °ppy- 

13. Papaver ; erraticum , flore 
plena miniate . H. R. Par. Wild Pop¬ 
py, with a double Vermilion-co- 
lour’d Flower. 
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14. Papaver j erraticum , Apr 
fUm H. R. Pxr. Wild Pop¬ 
py, with a double fiery Flower. 

ty. Papaver; erraticum , Jfcrt 
pleno igneo , marginibus candidis . H. 
£. Wild Poppy, with a double fi¬ 
ery Flower, edg'd with white. 

16. Papaver j erraticum, flare 
pleno Fhocnicio, mgutbus albis . If. 
R. P*r. Wild Poppy, with a dou¬ 
ble purple Flower and white Bot¬ 
tom. 

17. Papaver; erraticum, minus 
C . B. P. Letter Wild Poppy, or 
Dwarf Poppy. 

18. Papaver ; luteum pererme, 
lactniato folio, Cambro- Britannicum. 
Rati Syn. Wellh, or Yellow Wild 
Baftard Poppy. 

The firft Sort is cultivated in 
Gardens for medicinal U4e, and is 
by fomc fuppos’d to be the Plant 
from whence the Opium is procu¬ 
red : Of this there are feveral Vari¬ 
eties, which chiefly differ in the 
Colour of their Flowers; but they 
are no more than ferainal Variati¬ 
ons, and therefore not worth enu¬ 
merating in this Place. 

The Black Poppy grows wild in 
divers Parts of England: The Seeds 
of this Kind are fold to feed Birds, 
by the Name of Maw Seed. Of 
this Sort there is a vaft Number 
of Varieties fome of which pro¬ 
duce exceeding large Double Flow¬ 
ers of various Colours, and beauti¬ 
fully ftripM: but thefc are apt to 
vary from Seed; therefore you fhould 
never fave the Seeds of any but 
fuch as are very double, and well- 
colour’d, from which you may al¬ 
ways expeff to have good Sorts 
produc’d. 

The Oriental Poppy is an abiding 
Plant, which produces a large (in¬ 
gle Flower in May , which makes 
a beautiful Appearance: This may 

be 
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be propagated from Seeds, or by 
parting their Roots ; the belt Time 
to transplant them is at the Begin¬ 
ning of March: This rauft have a 
light Soil, and a warm Situation. 

The Red Poppy, or Corn Rjofe, is 
never propagated in Gardens, but 
is very common upon chalky dry 
Soils in almoft every Part of Eng- 
load, where the Plants come up a- 
mongft the Corn, and are very 
troublefome: The Flowers of this 
Kind are brought into the Markets 
for Medicinal Ufe. There are ma¬ 
ny Varieties of this Plant with dou¬ 
ble Flowers, which are cultivated 
in the Flower Garden, but efpcci- 
ally the Dwarf Sort, of which there 
are fome with very double Flow¬ 
ers, which are beautifully edged 
with white; thefe are by many 
Perfons fown for Edgings to the 
large Borders of the Pleafure-Gar- 
den; tho’ I think them no ways 
proper for this, fince their Flowers 
are but of a fhort Duration; and 
the Plants, when their Seeds are 
perfected, do immediately decay, 
fo that they appear unfightly. Be- 
fides, where they grow very clofe, 
the Flowers are generally fmall: 
but if they are fown in Patches 
upon the Borders, and when the 
Plants come up, are thinned out, 
fo as to leave but three or four in 
each Place, they will flower very 
well, and look very beautifully. 

All the Sorts of Poppies fhould 
be fown in Autumn ; (for when 
they are fown in the Spring, the 
Plants have not Time enough to 
get Strength before the hot Wea¬ 
ther cau.cs them to run up to 
flower; fo that their Flowers are 
never fo large or double as thole 
fown in the Autumn.) When the 
Plants come up, they (hould be 
carefully clear’d from Weeds, which 
is all the Culture they require (ex- 
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cept to pull them up where they 
are too thick;) for they thrive bet¬ 
ter when they are fuffer’d to re¬ 
main where they were fown, than 
if they were tranfplanted: but you 
fhould obferve to let them have 
Room in Proportion to the Growth 
of the Plants. This Sort firft tnen- 
tion’d grows very large, and tall, 
therefore fhould be not clofer than 
eight or ten Inches. But the Black 
Sort, may ftand fomewhat nearer; 
tho* this appears handfomcr when 
the Plants Hand Angle; therefore it 
is the better wav to fcatter the 
Seeds of thofe which have beauti¬ 
ful Flowers very thin over the Bor* 
ders of the Flower-Garden: and 
when the Plants come up they 
may be pull’d out where they are 
not well fituated, leaving here and 
there a Plant, as the other Flowers 
in the Borders will admit, where, 
at the Seafon of their Flowering, 
they will make a pretty Variety a- 
mongfl the Flowers: but they are 
of fhort Duration; and having an 
ill Scent, they are lefs efteem'd of 
late Years, fince the Plenty of ci¬ 
ther more valuable Flowers. 

PAPAVER CORNlCULATUM; 
vide Glaucium. 

PAPAVER SPINOSUM ; vide 
Argemonc. 

PAPAYA; Papaw Tree. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a fimple Stalk: The Blow¬ 
ers are Male and Female in different 
Plants: The Male Blowers (which 
are barren) are tubulous , cenfiftmg 
of one Leaf and expand in the Form 
of a Star: The Female Flowers con- 
fift of feveral Leaves , which expand 
in Form of a Rofe, out of whofe 
Flower-tup rifes the Pointat\ which 
afterwards becomes a fiejhy Fruity 
JJjapedJike a Cucumber or Melon, 
containing many fmall , oblong, for- 
row'd Seeds . 

The 
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The Spirits are; 

i. Papaya * fruftu Melopepoms 
effigie. Flum. The Female fapaw 
Tree bearing a Fruit like the Mtlo- 
ftpo. 

a. Papaya; fruBu maximo, Fe- 
forth effigit. Flam. The Female Fa- 
faw Tree, bearing a Fruit like the 
Pumkm. 

3. Papaya; mas.Boerhjnd. The 
Male Fapaw Tree. 

Thefc Plants are very common 
in the Caribbee I {lands, where they 
arifc from Seeds, and will produce 
Fruit in eight or ten Months after. _ 

The Fruit is cut before it is 
' ripe, and afterwards fliced and 
foak’d in Water until the milky 
Juice be out, and then boil’d and 
eat as Turnips, or bak'd as Applet $ 
and when ripe, it is eaten as Me¬ 
lons with Pepper and Sugar, by 
the Inhabitants of thofe Countries. 

The Flowers of the Male Sort, 
as alfo the Fruit of the Female, 
are preierv’d and fent over as a 
Sweetmeat to Europe , and are {aid 
to be very cooling and cordial. 

In England thefc Plants are pre- 
ferv’d as Curiofities, by fuch as de¬ 
light in Exoticks: They are eafily 
rais’d from the Seeds (which are 
generally brought from the Weft- 
Indies in Plenty every Year) which 
fhould be {own upon a Hot-bed 
in February or March-, and when 
the Plants are come up, they Ihould 
be planted each in a feparate fmall 
Pot fill’d with rich light Earth, 
and plung'd into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
water and fhadc them until they 
bavc taken Root; after which, you 
fliould let 'em have Air in Propor- 
;ion to the Warmth of. the Seafcn, 
>y railing the Glaflcs with Bricks, 
yr. and you mull often refrefh 
with Water. 
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When the Plants have grown ft 
as to fill the Pots with their Roots, 
they mud be fhaken out of them, 
preferving the Earth as intire as 
pofliblc to their Roots, and placed 
in larger Pots, which ihould be 
fill’d with the fame light Earth, 
and plung'd again into the Hot¬ 
bed, obfcrving to give them Air 
and Water as was before dirtded: 
And thus from Time to Time, as 
the Plants increafc their Stature, 
you ihould {hift them into larger 
Pots, which will caufc them to be 
very drong; and if you keep ’em 
in the Hot-bed all the Summer, 
and give them due Attendance, they 
will rifc to fix or fcven Feet high 
before Winter. 

In Qttobtr they fhould be placed 
into a new Hot-bed in the Bark 
Stove with other tender Exotick 
Plants, where, during the Wintcr- 
feafon, they mud be carefully look'd 
after, to water and cleanfc them 
well from Vermin and Filth; and 
the Stove fhould be kept nearly to 
the Anana's Heat, as mark’d on 
Mr. Fowler's Thermometers , in which 
they will thrive and retain their 
beautiful large Leaves all the Win¬ 
ter ; And the Male Sort will often 
continue to produce frefh Flowers 
all that Seafon, provided you do 
not keep 'em too dry. The Se¬ 
cond Year the Female Sort will 
flower, and, if duly attended, will 
perfedfc the Fruit the following 
Spring. 

Thefc Plants make a very beauti¬ 
ful Appearance (when grown large) 
amongd other curious Exoticks in 

the Stove, and dcfcrve a Place in c- 
very good Colle&ion of rare Plants. 

PARIETARIA; Pcllitory. 

The Char ablers are ; 

It hath an apetalous Flower , wkofe 
Flower-cup is divided into four Farts , 

which 
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which is fimetimes Bell-Jhap’d, and 
at other times fhifd like a Funnel , 
with four Stamina (or Threads) fur- 
rounding the Point a l ; which Pointal 
becomes for the moft part, an oblong 
Seed furrounded by the Flower-cup : 
To which may be added. The Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the 
Leaves. 

The Species are; 

i. Parietaria; offeinarnm, & 
DiofcorUos. C. B. P. Pellitory of 

the Wall. 

a. Parietaria; minor , Ocymifo¬ 
lio. C. B. P. Lefler Pellitory, with 

a Baft) Leaf. 

The fir ft of thefc Plants is fup- 
pos’d to be the true Sort which is 
recommended by Diofcoridts for me¬ 
dicinal Ule: This is the moft com¬ 
mon in Germany, and fome other 
Countries; but is very different 
from that which grows wild in 
England, which is more like the 
4'econd Sort, tho* I can’t pofitively 
affirm it to be the very fame. 

Thcfe Piants grow wild upon 
old Walls and Buildings in great 
Plenty; but may be cultivated by 
lowing their Seeds in Autumn up¬ 
on a dry gravelly, or ftony Soil, 
where they will thrive much bet¬ 
ter than in a richer Soil, and are 
preferable tor Ufe to thofe which 
grow in a moift rich Ground; for 
tho* in fuch Places they will often 
be very rank, yet they are not 
near lo ftrongly feented. 

PARSLEY ; vide Apium. 

PARSNIP; vide Pallinnca. 

PARTERRE, is a levd Divifion 
of Ground, which, for the moft 
part, faces the South and beft Front 
of an Houfe, and is generally tur- 
nsfh’d with Greens, Flowers , &c. 

There are fcveral Sorts of Par¬ 
terres, as Bowling-green, or Plain , 
Parterres ot Embroidery, See. 
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Plain Parterres arc more beauti¬ 
ful in England than in any othe r 
Countries, by reafon of the Excel¬ 
lency of our Turf, and that De¬ 
cency and unaffc&ed Simplicity 
that it affords to the Eye of the 
Spectator. 

Others are cut inro Shell and 
Scroll-work, with Sand-Alleys be¬ 
tween them, whtfh are the finefl 
Parterre Works efteemed in Eng¬ 
land. 

As to the general Proportion of 
Parterres an Oblong or long Square 
is accounted the moft proper Fi¬ 
gure for a Parterre ; becaufe by 
the Rules of Perfpective , or the na¬ 
tural Decleniion of the vifual Rays 
in Opticks, a long Square fink s al- 
moft to a Square, and an exa# 
Square appears much lefs than it 
really is; therefore a Parterre flioaid 
not be lefs than twice as long as 
it is broad; twice and a half is 
accounted a very .good Proportion; 
and it is very rare that three 
is exceeded. 

As to the Breadth of a Parterre, 
it is to take its Dimenlions from 
the Breadth of the Front of the 
Houle: If it be not above an hun¬ 
dred Feet, ’twill be too narrow; 
and if the Front be two hundrol 
Feet, the Parterre mu ft be of the 
fame Breidth. 

Some do not approve of making 
Parterrees very broad, becaufe it 
makes ’em appear too fhort; when 
nothing is more pleafing to the 
Eye, than a contracted* regular 
Conduft and View, as loon as a 
Perion goes out of an Houfe or 
Building: And a forward, direct 
View is the beft, whether it be ei¬ 
ther Parterre or Lawn , or any o- 
ther open Space, either two, three, 
or four-fold to the Width: And for 
that Rcaioa, thofe Defigns may 

jufriy 
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juftly be difapprovM by which the 
Noblenefs or the View is marred 
at the immediate Entrance into the 
Garden, the Angle of Light being 
broken and confuted. 

The making of Parterres too 
large, caufes a great Expence, and 
at the fame time occaiions a Di¬ 
minution of Wood, which is con- 
tequently the moft valuable Part of 
a Garden. 

There fhould be a Terra/s Walk 
on each Side the Parterre , for an 
Elevation proper for View} and 
therefore there Ihould never be 
the Flat of a Parterre between 
Terrafs Walk and Terrafs Walk a- 
bove three hundred Feet; nor can 
it well be made lefs than an hun¬ 
dred and forty $ and then the 
Length, at twice and a half the 
Breadth, would be three hundred 
and fifty Feet, which fome account 
a bandlome Proportion. 

to the Adorning and Fur- 
niihing tfaefe Parterres , whether it 
be Plain, or with Embroidery, that 
depends much upon the Form of 
them, and therefore muft be left to 
the Judgment and Fancy of the De- 
iigner. 

PASQUE FLOWER} vide Pul- 

fattlla. 

PASSION FLOWER} vide G ra- 

nadilla. 

PASTINACA} Parfnip. 

The Characters are} 

It is a Plant with rofe and um - 
h Mated Flowers , confifting of many 
Petals or Leaves placed orbicularly , 
and refting on the Empalemont, which 
turns to a Fruit , compos’d of two 
Seeds , which are oval , large , thin , 
border’d, and generally cafiing of 
ther Cover: To theft Marks muft be 
acLtedy That the Leaves are winged 
and large . 
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The Species are; 

i. Pastinaca} fativa , las folia « 
C.B*P. Garden Parihip. 

a. Pastinaca ifylveftris, las folia . 

C. B. P. Wild Parfnip. 

5. Pastinaca ; fylvejlris , altijf :- 
ma. Toum. The talieft Wild Pari- 

nip, or Hercules’s All-heal. 

The firft Sort grows wild in di¬ 
vers Parts of England , upon the 
Sides of dry Banks, and is by fome 
affirm’d to be no ways different 
from the fecond Sort, but by Cul¬ 
tivation : Which is a very great 
Miftake} for I have fown the Seeds 
of both Sorts in the iame Bed for 
feveral Years, but could not find 
that either Sort alter’d in the leaf!, 
the firft ft ill retaining the fame 
Smoothnels in the Leaf, and the 
fame pale Colour, and Largenefs of 
Root ; as did the fecond its ufual 
Roughncfs, dark-green Colour, and 
flender Roots: Nor do I believe ei¬ 
ther Sort will alter, if they were 
cultivated ever-io long. 

The Root and Seed of the fe¬ 
cond Sort is fometimes uied in Me¬ 
dicine} but it is teldom cultivated 
in Gardens, the Markets being fup- 
ply’d from the Fields: yet the 
Druggifts commonly fell the Seeds 
of the Garden Kind for it, which 
they may purchafe at an eafy Price, 
when it is too old to grow. 

The firft Sort is cultivated in 
Kitchen-Gardens, the Roots of 
which arc large, fvveet, and ac¬ 
counted very nourifiring ; They arc 
propagated by Seeds, which ftiould 
be iown in February , or March , in 
a rich mellow Soil, which muft 
be well dug, that the Roots may 
run downward} their greateft Ex¬ 
cellency being the Length and Big- 
neis of the Roots: Thcfe may be 
fown alone, or with Carrots , as is 
practis’d by the Kitchen-Gardeners 

near 
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near tendon , fbme of Whom do al¬ 
io mix Leeks, Omens , and Lettuce 
with their Parjmps : But this I 
think very wrong*, for it is not 
poffiblc that fo many different Sorts 
can thrive well together, except 
they are allowed a confiderable Di- 
ftance ; and if lo, it will be equally 
the lame to low the different 
Sorts feparate. However, Carrots 
and Parfrips may be fown together 
very well, efpecially where the 
Carrots are defign’d to be drawn 
off young; becaufe.the Parjhips do 
generally fpread mod towards the 
latter-end of Summer, which is 
after the Carrots are gone*, fo that 
there may be a double Crop upon 
the lame Ground. 

When the Plants are come up, 
you fhould hoe them out, leaving 
them about ten Inches or a Foot 
afunder; obferving at the lame time 
to cut up all the Weeds, which, it 
permitted to grow, would foon 
over-bear the Plants, and choak 
*cm: This mud be repeated three 
or four times in the Spring, accor¬ 
ding as you find the Weeds grow: 
but in the latter-part of Summer, 
when the Plants are io ftrong as to 
cover the Ground, they will pre¬ 
vent the Growth of Weeds; lo 
that after that Sealon they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care. 

When the Leaves begin to de¬ 
cay, the Roots may be dug up for 
Ufe, before which time they are 
leldom well-tafted ; nor are they 
good for much late in the Spring, 
after they are {hot out again: lo 
that thole who would prelervc 
thefe Roots for Spring Ufe, fhould 
dig them up in the Beginning of 
February, and bury them in Sand, 
in a dry Place, where they will re¬ 
main good until the middle of 
April , or later. 
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If you intend to lave the Seeds 
of this Plant, you fhould make 
choice of fbme of the longed, 
drafted, and larged Roots, which 
fhould be planted about two Feet 
afunder, in lome Places where they 
may be defended from the ftrong 
South and Weft Winds j for the 
Stems of thefe Plants do common¬ 
ly grow to a great Height, and are 
very fubjedt to be broken by ftrong 
Winds, if expos’d thereto: They 
fhould be condantly kept clear from 
Weeds; and if the Sealon fhould 
prove very dry, you muft gfee 
them fomc Water twice a Week, 
which will caufe 'em to produce a 
greater Quantity of Seeds; which 
will be much dronger than if they 
were wholly neglc&cd. Toward 
the latter End oF AuguJI, or the 
Beginning of September , the Seeds 
will be ripe, at which Time you 
fhould carefully cut off the H „ 
and fpread them upon a coarfc 
Cloth for two or three Dais to 
dry; after which, the Seeds mould 
be beaten off, and put up for Ufe . 
But you mud never truft to thefe 
Seeds after they are a Year old, for 
they will leldom grow beyond that 
Age. 

The third Sort is preferv’d in 
Botanick Gardens, amongd lome 
other Sorts of thefe Plants, for Va¬ 
riety, but is feldom propagated for 
Ufe: This is by many luppos’d to 
be the Panaces Syriacum of the 
Antients, from whence the Opopo - 
nax is taken, which is fupposM to 
be the concrete Juice of this Plant *. 
As is the Afa foetida, luppos’d to 
be the concrete Juice of one Spe¬ 
cies of this Plant. 

All thefe Sorts may be cultivated 
by lowing their Seeds early in the 
Spring, or in Autumn fbon aiter 
they are ripe, and fhould be ma¬ 
nag’d 



riag’d as the Garden Kind, with this 
Difference, viz. the Plants fliould 
not ftand nearer than two Feet and 
an half Diftance; but then they 
need not be reduced to this until 
the fucceeding Spring: Thele Roots 
are perennial, and may be removed 
with Safety at any time after their 
Leaves are decay’d; They feldom 
produce Seeds until the third Year 
after they are fown. 

PAVIA; The Scarlet Flowering 
Horfe-Chefnut; vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are like thofe of the 
Horfe-Chefnut; The Flower is of an 
anomalous Figure , and confifts of five 
Leaves, which art fo diftos'd as to 
refemble a Lip Flower ; the two up- 
permofi are united , and form a Sort 
ef Helmet y the three mdermofi ap¬ 
pear fbmewhat like a Mouth gaping: 
Theft Flowers are difpos'd into a 
Spike , and are of a beautiful fcarlet 
Colour: The Ovary , which rifts in 
the Centre of the Flower-cup, after¬ 
wards becomes an oblong pyramidal 
Fruit , divided into three Cells , in 
each of which is lodged one globular 
Seed. 

There is but one Species of this 

Tree, viz. 

Pavia; Boerh. Ind. The Scarlet 

Flowering Horfe-Chefnut; vulgo. 

This Tree is a Native of Ame¬ 
rica, from whence the Seeds were 
firft brought into Furope: It grows 
in great Plenty in the Woods of 
South Carolina , but is very hardy, 
enduring the fevereft Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air. 

It may be propagated by fow- 
iag the Seeds in the Spring, upon 
a warm Border of light Tandy 
Earth; and when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds : but they mu(i not be tran- 
fplanted until the Spring following, 
when they fhould be removed juft 


before they begin to fhoot, and 
placed either in a Nurfery to be 
train’d up, or elfe into the Places 
where they are to remain; ob&r- 
ving, if the Seafon be dry, to wa¬ 
ter ’em until they have taken Root; 
as alfo to lay Tome Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground, to prevent 
the Sun and Wind from drying it 
too faft; And as the Plants ad¬ 
vance, fo the lateral Branches fhould 
be pruned off, in order to reduce 
’em to regular Stems. 

You muft alfo obfenre to dig 
the Ground about their Roots eve¬ 
ry Spring, that it may be loofe, to 
admit the Fibres of the Roots, 
which, while young, are too ten¬ 
der to penetrate the Ground, if it 
be very hard. 

With this Management the Plants 
will greatly advance, and in four 
or five Years will produce Flowers 
and Fruits, which in warm Sea- 
Tons are perfc&ed enough to grow, 
fo that the Plants may be multi- 
ply’d therefrom very faft. 

This Tree may alfo be propaga¬ 
ted by budding or inarching it up-. 
on the common Horfe-Chefnut: but 
the Trees thus rais’d will never ar¬ 
rive to near the Size of thofe which 
are produced from Seeds; nor will 
they grow near fb faft. 

Such of thefe Trees as are rais’d 
from Seeds, if planted in a good 
Soil, will grow to be twenty-five 
or thirty Feet high, and produce 
great Numbers of beautiful red 
Flowers, which commonly appear 
the Beginning of June*, at which 
Seafon it makes a beautiful Appear¬ 
ance amongft other hardy Trees. 

PEACH; vide Per flea. 

PEAR; vide Pyrus. 

PEASE; vide Pifum. 

PEASE EVERLASTING; vide 
Lathyrus. 

PELLI-' 
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PELUTORY OF THE WALL, 
vU* Parietaria. 

PENNY ROYAL i vUt Pulcgi- 

nm 

PENTAPHYLLOIDES; Baftard 
Cinquefoil. 

The CharaBers are § 

It hath pinnated Leaves, coufifi- 

mg offeveral Lobes placed along the 
middle Rib t and terminated by an 
odd Lobe, in which it difers from 
the Cinquefoil ; the Flower confifls 
of five Leaves, which expand m 
'Form of a Role, and are fucceeded 
by hemifpherical Seed-Veffels, which 
contain many /mail Seeds . 

The Species are; 

i. Pentaphylloides ; Argentina 
JiBa. Raii Syn . Wild T an fe y or 

Silver-Weed. 

x. Pentaphylloides > frutifco - 
firm, Raii Syn . Shrub Cinque-foil. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in moift Meadows, and 
by the Sides of Ditches in divers 
Parts of England, and is rarely cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens, for the Branches 
of thefe Plants trail upon the 
Ground, and take Root at their 
Joints, fo that in a ihort time, a 
few of thefe Plants would over¬ 
run a whole Garden. This Herb is 
ufed in Medicines for which Pur- 
pole it is gather'd in the Fields, 
and brought to Market by iuch 
Perfons who make it their Bufinefs 
to gather wild Plants. 

The fecond Sort grows to be 
four or five Feet high, and may be 
train'd to a regular Head. This is 
a very proper Shrub to intermix 
with others of the fame Growth, 
in finall W ildernefs Quarters, where 
it will make a pretty Diverfity, 
and continues flowering a long 
time. 

-This is propagated either by 
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Suckers or Layers, which may b* 
obtain'd in great Plenty, for it ge¬ 
nerally produces a great Number of 
Shoots from the Bottom, which 
when they come out near the 
Ground, may be earthed up or 
kid down therein i and if they are 
water'd in dry Weather, will take 
Root in a (bort time, when they 
may be taken off, and tranfpkntcd 
where they are to remain* The 
beft Time to tranfplant them is ia 
O Bober or February: They delight in 
a moift Soil, though they will grow 
in almoft any Soil or Situation. 

There are fever al other Specie 
of this Plant, which are prelervd 
in fevcral curious Botanuk Gardens 
for Variety ; but as they are Plants 
of little Beauty or Uie, £o 1 fhal 
not enumerate them here. 

PEONY; vide Paeony. 

PEPO; Pumpion. 

The CharaBers are ; 

The Flower cenfifix of one Leaf, 
which is BeU-fhaped, expanded at 
the Top, and cat into feveral Sej- 
ments: Of thefe Flowers feme # 
Male, and feme are Female , as r* 
the Cucumbers and Melons. The 
Female Flowers grow upon the Top 
of the Embryo, which afterward be¬ 
comes an oblong or round fifty Fruity 
having fimetimes a hard, rugged, 
or uneven Rind, with Knobs and Fur¬ 
rows, and is often divided into three 
Farts, inclofmg fiat Seeds, that are 
edged or rimmed about as it were , 
with a Ring , and fix'd to a ffmmgj 
Placenta. * 

The Species are; 

x. Pepo; obiongus. C.B.F. The 
greater oblong Pumpion. 

a. Pepo; vulgaris . RaiiHift . The 
common Pumpion. 

3. Pepo; rotundas. Am anti* for¬ 
ma. C, B. F. Orange-fhap’d Pum¬ 
pion. 

.4. Peto; 
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4. Pep® ; fruQu parvo, ffrlfimL 
Tonm. Pear-ftnp’d PumpionT 

f* Pe ?o\ frnam miahno,jpkarice* 
Tour*. Pumpton, with a ver 7 frtali 
fphaerical Fruit. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of thefe Fruits, which feem to be 
only feminal Variations, io that it 
would be necdlefs to mention them 
all in this Place, iince the Seeds ta¬ 
ken from any one of the Sorts will 
not continue the fame three Years 
together, if fbwn in the feme Gar¬ 
den, is I have feveral times experi¬ 
enc’d. 

The two firft Sorts are by fbme 

Perfons cultivated for their Fruit; 
which when ripe, they cut open, 
and take out the Seeds, and then 
Hice feme Apples into the Shell, 
mixing them with the Pulp of the 
Fruit and Sugar: This they bake 
in an Oven, and afterwards eat it 
fetrod upon Bread; but it is too 
ftrong for Perfons of weak Sto¬ 
machs, and only proper for Coun¬ 
try People who ufe much Exer- 
cife. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants arc 
us'd as one of the four cold Seeds 

in Medicine. 

The other Sorts are preferv’d by 

fome curious Perfons for Variety, 
but are of little Ufe, being good 
for nothing when grown old ; but 
while they are very fmall, fbme 
Perfons gather and boil them, like 
Turnips, or as they do the Sqnajhes, 
and are very fond of them. 

Thefe may be propagated in the 
feme manner as was aire&cd for 
the Gourds, to which I (hall refer 
the Reader, to avoid Repetition. 

PERICLYMENUM ; Trumpet 
Honeyfuckle; vtdg6. 

The Charters are; 

It hath tht whole Appearance of 
the Honeyfuckle (from which it dif¬ 
fers in the Shape of the Blower) which 
Vot. II. 
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is mkdeft tr Bell-jhap'd, and #*- 
panic at the Top , Wbete it is cm m* 
to feveral almeft espial Segments 
We have but one Species of thit 
Plant at prefect, o#x. 

PERtCLir mjbjum, WkgbUammhfem* 
pervirens & florens* H. L, Virgini¬ 
an Scarlet He Ibcklej vmlgi* 
This Shrub is greatly efteem’d 
for the Beauty of its Flower*, which 
are of a fine Scarlet-colour) the 
Leaves continue all the Year g reen, 
and it continues flowering moft 
Rut of the Summer* 

It may be pr o p ag ated by laying 
down the tender Branches in the 
Spring, obferving m dry Weather 
to retrefh them with Water, which 
will greatly facilitate their Root¬ 
ing: The Spring following they 
will be fit to tranlplant j when they 
fhoukl be cut off from the old 
Plants, and carefully taken up, fo 
as not to injure their Roots. The 
beft Time to remove them is in 
March, juft before they fhoot out) 
but you muft obferve, if the Sea- 
fon (hould prove dry, to water 
them, and lay a little Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground near 
their Stems, to prevent the Ground 
from dnring too faft. It fhould 
have a ft ig Soil, and be expos'd 
to the Soutn-Eaft Sun, but muft 
have the Afliftance of a Wall or 
Pale to fupport the Branches, other- 
wife they will trail upon the 
Ground. 

This Plant, although a Native of 
Virginia, yet if planted in a clear 
Air, will endure the fevered Cold 
of our Gimate very well, but it 
will not thrive in clofe Places, or 
too near the City, the Smoak ari- 
fing from the Sea-coal Fires being 
very pernicious to it. 

PERIPL9CA ; Virginian Silk ; 
vulgo. 

Q. The 
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The a? afters are 5 a Place amongft other hardy Shrubs 

The fUNeer -lifts of one Leaf in every good Garden, 
wUsk is more expanded at the Brim PERIWINCLE; vide Pervinca. 

than thoje of the Apocynumi the PERSICA; The Peach-Tre*. 

fointal which rifrs in the Center of The Char afters are* 
the Flower-cup, becomes a Fruit fo It hath long narrow Leaves ; the 
nearly refembling that of the Apocy- Flower conjifts of feveral Leaves , 
Cum, as not to be diftinguifh'd there- which are plac*d in a circular Order, 
from but by very curious Obfervtrs ,* and expand in Form of a Rofe ; the 
to which Jhould be added , it hath Pointal', which rifes from the Center 
climbing stalks. the Flower-cup, becomes a round- 

The Species arepADCLIFFB(/^> ft e Jty Fruit, having a longuuA- 
1. Periploca ; foliis oblongis. nal Furrow, inclofing a rough , rug- 
Tourn. Periploca , with oblong ged Stone, which is deeply furrow'd. 

Leaves. by which it is diftinguifh’d from the 

1. Periploca ; Monjpeliaca , foliis Almond. 
rotsmdioribus . Tourn. Periploca of There is a great Variety of 
Montpelier, with rounder Leaves, thefe Trees, which are cultivated j 
There are feveral other Species of in the Gardens of thofe who are i 
this Plant which are Natives of curious in collecting the feveral 
America ; but the two here menti- Sorts of Fruit in the different 
©ngd arc all I have obferv’d in the Parts of Europe 1 I fhall therefore 
Fnglifh Gardens, which will abide firft beg Leave to mention two or 
in the open Air: The firft is very three Sorts which are cultivated 
common in England, but the latter for the Beauty of their Flowers; | 
is, at prefent, pretty rare. after which, umerate the 

Thefe may be propagated by lay- feveral Sorts of good Fruit which 
ing down their Branches in the have come to iwledgc: 

Spring, which will take Root in a 1. Persica ; vulgaris , flore pleno . 

Year** time; when they may be Tourn. Peach-Tree, with double 
taken off, and tranfplanted where Flowers. 

they are to remain: Which (hould a, Persica ; Africana, nana, flo- 
be either againft a lofty Wall or reincamato, fimplici. Tourn. Dwarf- 
Building, or elfe plac’d in Wilder- Almond, with iingle Flowers; vsd* 
ttefs Quarters amongft other tall go. 

Flowering-trees* where they (hould 3. Persica ; Africana, nuna,fore 
be fupported by flrong Poles, about incarnato, pleno. Tourn. Double- 

which thefe Plants will twine and flowering Dwarf-Almond; vsdgo. 
rife to a great Height. Thcfc two The firft of thefe Trees is a very 
Sorts are hardy, and will endure great Ornament in a Garden early 
the Cold of our Winters 1 , in the Spring, the Flowers being 

provided they are planted in a dry very large, double, and of a beauti- 
Soil. ful Red or Pufple-colour. This 

They produce their Flowers in may be planted in Standards, and 
June and July, but do rarely per- if intermix^ amongft other Flow- 
fe& their Seeds in England. Their ering-trees of the fame Growth, 
Flowers are not very beautiful, makes a very agreeable Variety; 
but, for their Oddnefe, may have Or it may be planted againft the 

Walls 
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ftalls of the Pleafure-Gardeh, where 
the bcautifaJ Appearance of its 
blowers early in the Spring will 
be more acceptable in iuch Places 
than the choice!* Fruits, which 
mutt be expos’d to Servants, and 
others, fo that they feldom can be 
prefer v’d in large Families until 
they are ripe. This Tree may be 
propagated by budding it on the 
Almond or Plumb Stocks, in the 
fame manner as the other Sort of 
Peaches, and Ihould be planted in a 
good freJh Soil that is not over 
moil*. 

The other two Sorts are of hum 1 
bier Growth, feldom riling above 

five Feet high : Thele may be bud¬ 
ded upon Almond-Stocks , or propa¬ 
gated by Layers^ they will alio 
take upon Plumb-Stdcks j but they 
are very apt to canker, after they 
have Hood four or five Years upon 
thole Stocks, clpecially that with 
double Flowers, which is tenderer 
than the other. 

Thefe Shrubs make a very agree¬ 
able Variety among!* low Flower¬ 
ing-trees, in fmall Wilderncfs Quar¬ 
ters. The lingle Sort flowers in 
the Beginning of April, And the 
double is commonly a fortnight 
later. 

I (hall now proceed to mention 

the fevexal Sorts of good Peaches 
Which have come to my Know¬ 
ledge; and though, perhaps, agrea- 
ter Number of Sorts nuy be found 
in fome Catalogues of Fruits, yet I 
doubt whether many of them are 
not the lame Kinds call’d by diffe¬ 
rent Names: For, in order to de¬ 
termine the various Sorts, it is ne- 
ceflary to obferve the Shape and 
Size of the Flowers, as well as the 
different Parts of the Fruit j for 
this does fometimes determine the 
K.indj When the Fruit alone is n6t 
ikfficieflt: Bdidesj there is a vafk 
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Difference m the Size and ftavOdr 
of the lame Peach , when planted 
oa different Soils and Afpe&$; £» 
that *tis almoft impoftiblc for a Per 1 
fon, though very codver&nt with 
thele Fruits, to diftinguilh them; 
when brought from various Gar 1 
deds. 

The prelent Confufiort of thd 

Names of Fruits hath been many 
times owing to the bringing over 

Trees from Prance j for the PerfbnS 
who are generally employed to 

bring over thole Trees for Saks; 
are mtirely ignorant of thefe vari¬ 
ous Sorts, and do theralclves take 
fern upon Trul* from the Per ions* 
who make it their Bulinels to prti- 
pagate great Quantities to fiipply 
the Markets olf TrUnci , Whither 
they are brought in Waggons, add 
Ibid out in Parcels to thok Perloas 
who bring them into England\ Ic 
allb happens many times, that if 
they arc receiv’d by right Names; 
thele, in Length of Time,, ard 
loft or the Trees come into the 
Poffeflion of other Perlons, who 
not knowing the true Name of 
the Ftuit, do often give them dev# 
Names, whereby there is fuch a 
Confuiion in the Names of Fruit, 
as is impofftblc to re&ify i And 
hence lome PerfbnS have fuppos’d 
a much greater Variety of P cachet 
than there is in Reality; tho’ as the 
greatel* Part of thele nave been ob-* 
tain’d from Seeds, io their Varie¬ 
ties may be multiply’d annually until 
there be no End of the Sorts. How¬ 
ever, I lhail content my felf with 
enumerating the principal Sorts 
now known in England , which are 
fufficient for any Gentleman to 
moke a Colle&ion to continue 
through the whole Seafon of Fruit. 

1. The White Nutmeg (call’d by 
the Trench, Petit e*Avant-Pefche) is 
the firft ripe Tench : Its Juice is mus 1 

h/; 
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Icy, if toll expos'd, and t§ ripe the 
Beginning of July: It ila great Bear¬ 
er, and if planted in two different 
Afpefh, the Fruit may be conti¬ 
nu’d three Weeks in Pcrfe&ion, o- 
therwife *tis fbon gone after it is 
ripe, as is the Cafe with moft o- 
thcr Summer Fruits. This fhould 
have a Seuth-Eafi and SouthWefi 
Afpedb 

a. The Red Nutmeg (or La Refihe 
d$ Trey) is ripe towards the fend 
of July. This is a great Bearer, 

and if well expos’d, is an extra¬ 
ordinary good Fruit: It is fbme- 

what larger than the White, and is 
of a beautiful red Colour towards 

the Sun. 

3. The Yellow Alherge ripens (bon 
after the Red Nutmeg, but is not 
cfieexn’d £0 good a Fruit: It is ge¬ 
nerally a good Bearer * the Flefh is 
yellow within* and for Variety, 
there may be one Tree planted 
where there is Room enough. 

#, The Red Magdalaim (or Mag* 
Mono Rouge) is a middle-fia'd Fruit* 
the Flefh or Pulp is very delicious; 
k parts from the Stone where the 
Flefh is red, and the Tree is a good 
Bearer. This ripens the Beginning 
of Augufi, and fbould have a South 
or South-Eoft Afpeft. 

f. The White Magdalaine (or 
Magdalene Blanche ) is a fine large 
Fruit, when planted in a good Soil * 
the Fkfh is white, except near the 
Stone, where it is of a reddifh Co¬ 
lour* it is very foil of a rich viny 
Juice, and cafily melts in the Mouth* 
it is a great Bearer, but is very fub- 
]ed to drop its Fruit, and is often 
invaded by Infe&s, as are many o- 
ther Sorts of rich Reaches. This 
ripens the Beginning of Augufi f. 

4 . The Mtgnerme (or, as it is 
commonly call’d, Minim) Reach , is 
an excellent fine Fruit* the Side 
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next the Sun is of a beautiful rdd 
Colour, as is alio the Flefh next 
the Stone* the Pulp is very firm, 
and full of a rich Juice* it is a 
plentiful Bearer, and ripens the Be¬ 
ginning of Augufi. 

7. The Italian Reach (or Befche 
t Italic) is of an oval Shape fbme- 
what pointed; the Flefh is very de¬ 
licate, and foil of Juice, acid red 
towards the Stone, which is flat, 
and (harp pointed; it is a good 
Bearer, a hardy Reach, and ripens 
the Middle of Augufi. 

8. The Early Newmgtm (or 
Smith's Newmgtm) is a very good 
Reach \ the Pulp is firm, of a rich 
fugary Flavour, and clofely adheres 
to the Stone : This is very red on 
the Side next the Sun, as is alio the 
Flefh near the Stone. This ripens 
the Beginning of Augufi . 

9. Let Drufelles (or Brufd Reach) 
is of an oval Shape* the Skin is of 
a foft purple Ccdour next the Sun* 
the Flefh is red, and dry. Unit cif a 
very agreeable Flavour. This ripens 
the End of Augufi . 

10 . The Noilefs (or Nehkj f) is a 
fair large Reach ^ the Flefh comes 
clean from the Stone* the Pulp is 
melting, and full of a delicious Juice, 
and is of a reddiih Colour, next the 
Stone : It is a good Bearer, and 
ripens the Beginning of Augufi. 

11. La Chevreuje (or Belle Che- 

vreufe) is of a bright red Odour 
next the Sun; the Fruit is kmgtfh, 
and pretty large* the Pulp is foil of 
a delicate fweet Juice, and ripens 
the latter End of Augufi . I 

1 a. The Chancellor (or Refcke Chasb § 
celiere) was rais'd from the Stone of 
the Chevreufe Reach , in the Gardens 
of the Chancellor Stgsdre in firmnee, 
from whence it had its Name. It is 
a very large fair Fruit, foil of a deli¬ 
cate fugary Juice, and is efteem’d 
amoogft 


■ 
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amongft the belt Sort of Pitches rich vinous Flavour, and adheres 
in France, It ripens the End of clofely to the Stone, which is fmall 
Jtegtfi* for the Size of the Fruit, but very 

t $. Th tMmttthm is a fair band* rough. This ripens the Beginning 
iome Peachy of a deep red Colour of September. 
on the Side next the Sun, but of a iS. The Ptrple AtSerge (or Lt 
pale Green next the Wall; the Flefh Pefche Atterge vedette) is a middle* 
is melting, and parts from the Stone, fix’d Fruit, of a dark Purple or 
where it is of a faint red Colour. Violet Colour on the Side next the 
This is a very good Bearer, and ripens Sun, which goes off to a dark Red 
the Beginning of Anguft. next the Waif: The Fieih is yellow, 

14. The BJy*l George Pitch. This and parts from the Stone, where it 
is a middle-fix'd Fruit, pretty round, is red 5 it is full of a rich vinous 
with a deep Furrow running length- Juice, and ripens towards the End 
wife ; It is of a dark red Colour of Atgdi. 
on the Side next the Sun, and of a ip.ThcOUNrmmgtmiMctteem'i 
paler Colour next the Wall; the one of the beft Pitches m Itglmedi 
Skin is cover'd over withadowny it is a large fair Fruit, of a lively 
Subfiance, and is full of red Spots; red Colour next the Sun, which 
the Flefh is melting, of a delicate goes off to a yelkrwifh Green next 
Flavour, and of a yeliowifh Caft; the the Wall; the Flefh is firm, and 
Stone is large and of a deep red clofely adheres to the Stone; it it 
Colour. This ripens the latter End full of a delicious rich Juice, and 
of Atguft. of a deep red next the fitooe. This 

1 f The Shette Pitch is of a is accounted an indifferent Bearer, 
middling Size, of an oval or oblong which is wholly owing to its Mac 
Shape, a little comprefled on the nagement in Pruning, for I have 
Sides, it is of a yeliowifh Colour, had it bear extremely well in a 
marbled with Red, and cover'd Standard, and the Fruit has been 
with a fbfr, downy Subfiance; the deeper colour'd, and of richer Fla* 
Flefh is ioft, melting, of a yellow vour than thofe agaiofi Walls. 
Colour, and parts from the Stone; as. Lt Turn de Vents (or Vents’! 
The Juice is very rich: It ripens Bretfi) is a middle-fix'd Fruit, ra* 
the Beginning of Sep timber, ther long than round, having a 

16. The Violet Pitch (or Pejche very deep Sulcus or Furrow, which 

VUletu) is ibmewhat long, of a divides it like a double Fruit; the 
middle Size ; the Pulp is melting, two Sides of which rife lomewhat 
and its Juice is of a vinous Fla- like a Woman's Breaft, from whence 
vour. This is, by the French , it had its Name ; the Flefh is very 
efieem’d the Queen of Fruits. It white, with a little Blufh of Red 
ripens towards the End of Atguft, next the Sun; it is melting, and 
and is a plentiful Bearer. .full of a nigii- flavour'd Juice. Thla 

17, The Portugal Pitch is a fair, ripens the latrer End of Atgtfi. 
large* beautiful Fruit, of a deep red a 1 .La Pefche Petrprie (or Peer* 
Colour towards the Sun, which pie Peach) is a lair round Fruit, o£ 
fades off to a light Green next the a dark red Colour next the Sun, 
Wall; the Skin has a foft Down which goes off to a paler Red 
upon it, and is pretty full of red next the Wall: The Flefh next the 
Spots; the Flefh is very firm, of a Stone is very red: Th« Juice is of 




« moft delicious Flavour when the 
Fruit is lull ripe. This ripens the 
Beginning of September. 

11. The ftvy Royal (or fefche 
1 ley tie) is a large round Fruit, of 
h darfc red V black Cobur next 
the Sun, which goes off to a pa¬ 
ler Red next the Wall: The Flefh 
comes from the Stone, where it is 
yery red} the Juice is exquifitcly 
rich, and equal to, if not exceed¬ 
ing, all other fetches yet known, 
provided it grows upon a Soil ra¬ 
ther dry thap mQift» and is expos'd 
to a good Afpe&. This ripens the 
Beginning of September. 

13. The Admit Me is a large 
round Fruit, of a fine red Colour 
next the Sun, which goes off to a 



car'd Juice} it parts from the 
Stone, where it is of a deep red 
Colour, This is a great Bearer, 
and ripens toward the End of Au- 
gujl or the beginning of Septem - 
Per, 

14. tp fMe rouge de fompone , 
m Monfireux (or the Mohftrous ft- 
V of fompone) is the largeft fetch 
yet known} it is of a globular 
Shape, deeply divided into two 
Parts } of a beautiful Red next the 
Sun, which goes off tp a bright 
Yellow next the Walli the Flefh is 
melting, and of a rich vinous Fla¬ 
vour. * It ripens the Middle of Sep¬ 
tember. This fhould have a South - 
Jitft Afpe<ft, and the Shoots fhould 
be laid very thin againft the Walls, 
for if there are many Fruit upon a 
Tree, they feldom ripen, pr arc 
>vell-flavour'd. 

if. The Catherine fetch is a fine 
large Fruit feipecially when not 
left too thick upon the Trees 5) the 
Skin is cover'd with a foft Down, 
and is of a dull red Colour next 
the Sun, which goes oft to a wfai- 


tifh Green next the Wall} the Flefh 
is full of a rich vinous Juice, and, 
in a good Seafon, comes the near- 
eft to the old Newington fetch of 
any other Sort. This is a grett 
Bearer, but fhould be planted in a 
warm Soil, and to a South Eaft A A 
pe&. It ripens in the Middle of 
September . 

% 6 . The Rumbullion is a middle- 
fi^’d Fruit, rather round than long, 
deeply divided by a Sulcus or Fur¬ 
row in the Middle, of a plofimt 
red Colour next the Sun, but of ^ 
light yellow next the Wall; The 
Flefh is of a bright Yellow, aid 
parts from the Stone, where it is 
of a deep red Colour. The Juice 
is of a rich vinous Flavour} 'tis a 
good Bearer, and ripens the Middle 
of September . 

17. The Mtltcpen (or Cottm 
nipple) is a large fair fetch } the 
Skin is cover'd over with a thick 
downy Subftancc, from whence it 
took its Name 5 it is of a beautiful 
red Colour next the Sun, but of i 
light Yellow next the Wall} the 
Fkfh is firm, and full of a rich vi¬ 
nous Juice, and when duly ripen’d, 
is an excellent Fruit. This ripens 
towards the latter End of Septem¬ 
ber. It fhould have a warm Soil, 
and the Branches muft be laid very 
thin againft the yfail, otherwile 
the Fruit feldom comes to any 
thing. 

18. Lt Stnguholle {or the Bloody) 
fetch , is a middle fil'd Fruit, whole 
Flefh is of a deep fed Colour with¬ 
in, from whence it had its Name j 
it parts from the Stone} the Out- 
fide next the Sun is of a deep Red, 
but the Side next the Wall is of a 
greenifh yellow Colour. This ri¬ 
pens in Oclober , fb that uniefs the 
Autumn proves very favourable, ic 
is not good for any thing. 


There 



There are federal other Sorts of 
fetches which are very good in 
the South of France and other 
warm Countries, which with us 
do rarely ripen io as to be eatable, 
for which reaibn they are not 
worth cultivating; fiicn are, the 
Vtolette Tardive, or Late Violet ; La 
Corbett, La Tefche Noix ; the Don* 
ble-flover’d, &c. which feldom ri¬ 
pen in France until the latter End of 
O&ober, when the Nights with us 
are kmg, and frofty, the Scafon often 
very wet, and cold; fb that thefe 
Fruits will be watery, infipid, and 
rery unwbolfome in this Country. 

The French diftinguifh thoft we 
call Teaches into two Sorts, viz, 
Favies , and Teaches ; thoft are call¬ 
ed Teaches which quit the Stone; 
and thoft whofe Flefh doftly ad¬ 
heres to the Stone, are call’d Pa- 
vies: Theft are much more efteem'd 
in France than the Peaches ; though, 
in England, the latter are preferr’d 
to the former by many Perfons. 

The French do alio diftinguifti 
them into Male and Female ; the 
Favies they make to be the Male , 
and the Teaches the Female: But 
this Divifion is without Founda¬ 
tion, fince the Kernels of both Sorts 
will produce Trees equally ; for the 
Flowers of Peach-trees are generally 
hermaphrodite, and have all the 
Parts of Generation in them, io 
that there is no Neceflity of fup- 
poling any of them to be intirely 
j Male or Female: But it is likely 
that this Diftinflion is of long 
itanding, before Perfons had a per- 
fe£t Notion of Male and Female in 
Plants, or at lead th<7 did not 
know how to diftingutm them a - 
funder. 

The NeMarines (as I have in ano¬ 
ther Place (aid) are by the French 
call’d Brstgnens, which differ from 
the other two Sorts, in having a 


firm, hard Flefh, and the Skins 
quite fmooth, without any Down 
upon them. The Sorts of theft 1 
have already mention’d under the 
Article Neftarmes, to which the 
Reader may readily turn, therefore 
I (hall not repeat them in this 
Place. 

I (hall now fet down the good 
Qualities of Teaches , by which any 
Perfon may judge of tneir Worth. 

A good Peach ought to have a 

firm Flefli; the Skin (hould be thin, 
of a deep or bright red Colour next 
the Sun, and of a yellowifti Caft 
next the Wall; the Flefh (hould be 
of a yellowifti Colour, full of Juice, 
which (hould be bigh-flavour’d; 
the Stone fmall, and the Pulp or 
Flefh very thick. When a Teach 
hath all theft Qualities, it may be 
efteem’d a valuable Fruit. 

All the different Sorts of Teaches 
have been originally obtain’d from 
the Stones; which being planted, 
do produce new Varieties, as do 
the Seeds of all other Fruits: So 
that where Perfons have Garden e- 
nough to allow Room for propa¬ 
gating theft Fruits from Seals, 
there is no Doubt but many good 
Sorts may be obtained, which will 
be better adapted to our Gimate 
than fuch as are brought from 
warmer Countries; though it is 
true, that there will be many of 
them good for nothing, as is the 
Caft of moft Fruits and Flowers 
which are produc’d from Seeds, a- 
mongft which there may be fome 
valuable Kinds, fuperior to thofe 
from whence the Seeds were t*» 
ken, yet there is always a great 
Number which are little worth: 
but if we can obtain bur two or 
three valuable Sorts, it is (ufficient 
to make Amends for the Trouble 
of railing them *. But where Perfons 
are fo curious as to plant the Stones 
0,4 
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•f tilde Fruits, great Regard (Houid 
be had to the Sorts $ and if the 
Fruit were permitted to remain 
upon the Trees until they dropp’d 
off, the Kernels would be fitter far 
planting, and more likely to grow. 
The bcft Sorts for (owing are thole 
whole Flelh is firm, and cleaves 
to the Stone; and from amongft 
theft you (houid chufe foch as ri¬ 
pen pretty early, and have a rich 
yinous Juice; from which Sorts 
{Some good Fruit may be expe&ed. 

Thefe Stones {houid be planted 
in Autumn, on a Bed of light dry 
Earth, about three Inches deep, 
and four Inches afiinder; and in 
the Winter the Bed (houid be co¬ 
ver’d to prote& them from the 
Froft, which if permitted to enter 
deep into the Ground will dcftroy 
’em : In the Spring, when the 
Plants come up, they (houid be 
carefully clear’d from the Weeds, 
which (houid alio be obfcrv'd 
throughout the Summer; and if 
the Spring (houid prove very dry, 
if you retrelh them now and then 
with a little Water; it will greatly 
promote their Growth: In this Bed 
they (houid remain until the fol¬ 
lowing Spring; when they (houid 
be carefully taken up, (b as not to 
|?reak their tender Roots, and trank 
planted into a Nurfery, in Rows 
three feet afiinder, and eighteen 
Inches diftapt Plant from Plant in 
the Rows, obfcrvipg to lay a lit tip 
Mulch upon the Sprfacp of the 
pround abopt their Roots, to pre¬ 
vent its dryipg too raft: And if 
the Spring fhbuld prove very dry, 
you (houid give them a little Water 
once a Week, until they have ta¬ 
ken Root; after which, they (houid 
be conftantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and the Ground between the Rows 
carefully dug every Spring, to loo- 
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fen it, fb as that the tender Fibres 
may ftrike out on every Side. 

In this Nurfery they may remain 
two or three Years; after which, 
they (houid be tranfplantcd, where 
they are to remain to produce 
Fruit. 

In removing theft Trees, you 
(houid obftrvc to prune their down¬ 
right Roots (if they have any) 
pretty (hort, and to cut off all brui¬ 
ted Parts of the Roots, as alio all 
the (mall Fibres, which do general¬ 
ly dry, and when left upon the 
Roots, after planting again, grow 
mouldy, and decay; fo that they 
are injurious to the new Fibres 
which are (hot out from the Roots, 
and very often prevent the Growth 
of the Trees: But you (houid by 
no means prune their Heads; tor 
the Plants which are produced 
from Stones, are generally of a 
more fpongy Texture, and io more 
liable to decay when cut, than 
thofe which are budded upon other 
Stocks. Befides, as theft Trees are 
defign’d for Standards (for it k not 
proper to plant them againft Walk 
until you lee the Produce of their 
Fruit, to (hew which of them de- 
ftrves to be cultivated;) fo they 
will never require any other pru¬ 
ning, but only to cut opt decay’d 
Branches, or foch as (hoot out ve¬ 
ry irregular from the Sides; for 
more than this, is generally very 
injurious tq them# 

In planting theft Trees, it will 
be the better way to difooft them 
fingly in the Quartos or the Kit¬ 
chen-Garden, wKerc they will thrive 
and produce Fruit much better, 
than if they are planted pretty near 
each other in Rows; and as they 
arc thus finely difpos’d, they wiU 
not do much Injury to the Crops 
which grow under them* 

Whcp 
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When they have produced Fruit, 
you will fixm be a Judge of their 
Goodnefe: therefore foch of them 
as you diflike may be dcflroyYl; 
but thafe which are good may be 
|no pa gatfri by iooe&kri them up* 
oo ocher Stocks, which ssthe com¬ 
mon Method now prais'd to pro¬ 
pagate thcfc Fruits; Therefore I 
(ball now proceed to treat of that 
more particularly * in the doing of 
which, I flail fet down the Me* 
tbod now commonly practis’d by 
the Norfcry Gardeners; and then 
pcopofe fome few Things of my 
own, as an Improvement thereon, 
for foch Pcrfops who are very cu- 
pons to have good Fruit. But 
fir*. 

Yon fbould be provided with 
Stocks of the UufcU and White 
Temr-Flmmbsi which are generally 
dheem’d the two heft Sorts of 
fksmhs for Stocks to idbculate Pes- 
apd Ne&trmes upon* as alio 
£m AimmU and AfrUeck Stocks, 
for fome tender Sorts of Fetches 
which wifi not grow upon Plumt 
Stocks; Tbefe fbould be all produ¬ 
ced from the Stone (as hath been 
already dhefted in the Article of a 
faer/ery) and not from Suckers, for 
the Reafons there laid down. 


When thefe Stocks have grown 
in the Nurfcry two Years, they 
will he ftrong enough to bud, the 
Seafon for which is commonly a- 
boot Mtifiaxmer, when you fbould 
make choice of fome good Cut¬ 
tings of the Sorts of Fruit you in¬ 
tend to propagate, always obferving 
to take them from he al th y Trees, 
and foch as do generally produce a 
good Quantity of wcll-tafted Fruit; 
for it is very certain, that any Sort 
of Fnsit may be fb fer degenerated, 
where this Care is wanting, as not 
to be like the fame Kind. Bcfides, 
whenever a Tree is unhealthy, the 


Bods taken from that Tret wB ah 
ways retain the Diflempcr, in a 
gyciser or left Degree, accordtfW 
as it hath imbib'd a greater or Ids 
Quantity of the diflemper*d Juice, 
Thus, for Inflance, where a Fetch 
or Ne&trite Tree hath been great¬ 
ly blighted, fo as that the Shoots 
have crown boiled, and the Leaves 
curled up to a great Degree, that 
Diflempcr is fddom recover'd *» 
gam by the g rc ttcfl Art, or at leaft 
not under fcveral Years Manage¬ 
ment; for let the Seafons prove 
cver-fo favourable, yet thefe Trees 
will co ntinuall y (hew the feme Di£ 
temper; Which many Perfons are 
fo weak as to foppofe a feefh 
Blight; whereas in reality it is no 
other but the Remains of the for¬ 
mer Sicknefi, which are fpread 
and intermix’d with all the Jukes 
of the Tree; fo that whatever Buds 
are taken from foch Trees, will at 
ways retain a Part of the Diflexn- 


The Cuttings with whkh you 
are thus to be provided, fbould al¬ 
ways be taken from the Trees ei¬ 
ther in a Morning or Evening, or 
dfe in a cloudy Day; for if they 
are cut off when the Sun is very 
hot, the Shoots will perfpixe fo 
freely, as to leave the Buds defi¬ 
nite of Moiflure, whkh is often 
the Caufe of their mifearryingj 
and the fooner thefe are ufed, when 
cut from the Trees, the better they 
will take. The Manner of this 


Operation being folly explain'd un¬ 
der the Article of Ineadtti **, I 
ftiall not repeat it in this place. 
The Management' of thefe Trees 
during their remaining Time in 
the Nurfery, is likewife fully fet 
down under that Article : I (hall 
therefore proceed to the Planting 
of thefe Trees, cither againft Walls, 
Efpalkrs, or for Standards. But as 

the 





the future Succefs of thefe Trees 
doth in a great meafure depend up* 
en the Soil in which they are 
planted; fo I {bail briefly let down 
the Method of Preparing the Earth 
lor the Borders where they are de¬ 
ign'd to grow. 

The beft Earth for Teack Trees, 
is fuch as is taken from a Pafture 
Ground, that is neither too ftiff 

and moift, nor over-dry, but of a 
tniddling Nature: This fhould be 

dug from the Surface of the Ground 
about ten Inches deep, taking the 
Turf with it i and fhould be laid 
in Heaps eight or ten Months be* 
fere it be ufed, during which Time 
k fhould be often turn'd, to rot the 
Turf, and break the Clods, where¬ 
by it will be render’d very light, 
and eafy to work; and about the 
Beginning of Seft ember you fhould 
carry it into the Garden, and make 
the Borders, which muft be rais’d 
in Height proportionable to the 
Moifture of the Garden; for if the 
Ground be very wet, it will be ad¬ 
visable to lay lome Rubbifh in the 
Bottom of the Border, to dram off 
the Moifture, and to prevent the 
Roots of the Trees from running 
downwards; then raife the Border 
of Earth at leaft a Foot above the 
Level of the Ground, fo that the 
Roots of the Trees may always re¬ 
main dry: but if the Ground be 
pretty dry, the Borders fhould not 
be rais’d above four or five Inches 
higher than the Surface, which 
will be fufficient to allow for their 
finking. 

As to the Breadth of thefe Bor¬ 
ders, that can’t be too great ; but 
they fhould never be leis than fix 
Feet broad where Fruit-Trees are 
planted; for when the Borders are 
made very narrow,, the Roots of 
the Trees will be fo confin’d in 
four or five Ye^rs Time, that they 


will feldora thrive well after. The 
Depth of thefe Borders fhould not 
be greater than two Feet; for 
where they are prepared to a great 
Depth, it only intices the Roots of 
the Trees downward, which may 
be the Caufe of their future Barren- 
nefsj for their Roots being got 
down below the Influences of the ! 
Sun and Showers, do imbibe a great 

S antity of crude Juices; which 
y add to the luxuriant Growth 
of the Trees, and deftroy their 
Fruitfulnefs: befides, whatever Fruit 
are produced from fuch Trees, arc 
not near fo weli-tafted, as are thofe 
which grow upon thofe Trees 
whole Roots He near the Surface, 
and enjoy the kindly Benefit of the 
Sun’s Heat, to corre& and digeft 
whatever Crudities there may be in 
the Earth. 

Your Borders being thus prepar'd 
fhould lie about three Weeks or a 
Month to fettle, by which time 
the Scafon for Planting will 
come, which fhould be perform’d 
as foon as the Leaves begin to de¬ 
cay, that the Trees may take Root 
before the Froft comes on to pre¬ 
vent them: Then you fhould care¬ 
fully take up the Trees out of the 
Nurfery, fo as not to break or 
bruife their Roots; and with a 
(harp Knife you muft prune the 
extreme Parts of them, and cut 
off fmooth any broken or bruifed 
Roots; as alio all the fmall Fibres 
fhould be taken off, for the Rea- 
fbns before given. 

And having thus prepar'd your 
Trees, you fhould meafure out their 
Diftance, which ought never to be 
lefs than fourteen Feet; but where 
the Ground is very good, they 
fhould be planted fixteen Feet afun* 
der. This I doubt not, will b^ 
thought too great a Diftance by 
many Fcrfons, cfpecially fince it is 
contrary 



contrary to the general Pra&ice at 
this Time: but I am fatisfied, who 
ever (bail try the Experiment, will 
find It no more than is fufheient 
for thefc Trees, where they are 
rightly managed! for if they do 
take kindly to the Soil, their Bran* 
ehes may be fo train'd, as to fur* 
pifh all the lower-part of the Wall 
in a few Years; which is what 
fhould be principally regarded, and 
not. as is too often the Practice, 
run up the Shoots in Height, and 
leave all the lower Part of the Tree 
jSeftttute of bearing Wood $ So that, 
in a few Years, there will not be 
any Fruit but upon the upper Part 
of the Trees: which alfo mud be 
the Cafe where they are planted 
too clofe; becauie there being no 
Room to extend the Branches on 
either Side, they are obliged to lead 
them upright, which produces the 
before-mention’d ill Enc&. 

And here I can't help taking no¬ 
tice of another very great Error in 
planting Wall-Fruit; which is, the 
placing Standard, or Half-Standard 
Trees, between the others, to co¬ 
ver the upper Part of the Wall,* 
and to produce Fruit, until the 
Trees underneath are grown up 
fufficient to furnifh the Walls, when 
the Standards are to be taken a- 
Way: This is done, without confi- 
dering that the greater Number of 
Trees are planted in a fmall Com- 
pafe, the leis Nourifoment they can 
receive, and fo, confequcntly, mu ft 
be the weaker ; for the fame Space 
of Ground can’t nourifh twenty 
Trees equally as well as it could 
ten: So that whatever Strength 
the Standard Trees may have, the 
Dwarfs will be proportlonably wea¬ 
ker: And it is a common Obfer- 
Vation, that m,oft Trees extend 
their Roots as far under-ground, as 
their Branches fpread above-ground; 


to that there fhould always be the 
fame Allowance given to the Wall* 
Trees, if we would have then* 
ftrong and vigorous $ therefore the 
building very high Walls for Fruit 
is to no Purport, for a ten or 
twelve Foot Wall will be fufficient 
for moft Sorts of Fruit. 

But to return to Planting: After 
you have mark'd out the Place* 
where each Tree is to (kind, you 
muft with your Spade make a 
Hole wide enough to receive the 
Roots of the Tree ; then you fhould 
place it down, obferving ter turn 
the Bud outwards, that the wound* 
id Part of the Stock may be h.d* 
and let the Stem of the Tree be 
placed about four or five Inches 
from the Wall, with its Head in¬ 
clining thereto; then fill in tue 
Earth with your Hands, obferving 
to break the Clods, that the Earth 
may fall in between the Roots, fo 
as no void Spaces may be left a* 
bout them. You fhould alfo gent¬ 
ly (hake the Tree with your Hands, 
to fettle the Earth down the betr 
ter* then with your Foot gently 
prefs down the Earth about the 
Stem ; but do not tread it down 
too hard, which is many times 3 
very great Fault; for when the 
Ground is inclinable to bind, the 
treading of it clofc doth often ren¬ 
der the Ground fo hard, as that 
the tender Fibres ot the Roots can’t 
ftrike into it, whereby the Tree 
remains at a Stand tor lome Time; 
and if the Earth be not loofen'd in 
Time, it frequently dies; fo that 
whenever you obferve the Earth ot 
your Borders to be bound, cither 
by great Rains, or from any other 
Caufc, you fhould dig and loofen it 
again, obferving always to do it in 
dry Weather, if in Winter or 
Spring; but in Summer it fhould 
be dqnc in a moift Seafon. 

After 
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After you hare thus planted your 
Trees, you (hould fatten their Heads 
tp the Wall, to prevent their being 
Ihakeu by the Wmd, which would 
ditturb tneir Roots, and break off 
the tender Fibres ibon after they 
were produced, to the no fmall 
Prejudice of the Trees: You (hould 
alio by Some Mulch upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground about their 
Roots, to prevent the Froft from 
penetrating the Ground, which 
would injure, if not dettroy the 
linall Fibres. 

Theft Things being duly obfer- 
ved, they will require no farther 
Care ’till the February following; 
towards the latter end of which 
Jlonth, or the beginning of March, 
according as the Seaibn is earlier 
or later, you mutt cut off the 
Heads of the new-planted Trees, 
leaving only four or five Eyes a- 
bove the Dud j in doing ef which, 
you mutt be very careful not to 
ditturb their Roots; to prevent 
which, you (hould place your Foot 
down dole to the Stem of the 
Tree, and take fatt hold of that 
Part of the Stock below the Bud 
with one Hand, to hold it tteady, 
while with the other Hand you 
gently dope off the Head of the 
Tree with a (harp Knife at the in¬ 
tended Place, which (hould always 
be jutt above an Eye: This (hould 
always be done in dry Weather; 
for if there (hou’d be much Rain 
Soon after it is done, the Wet will 
enter the wounded Part, and da¬ 
mage the Tree: Nor (hould it be 
done in frotty Weather, for the 
fame Reafon; for that would en¬ 
ter the wounded Pm, and pre¬ 
vent its healing over. After you 
have headed the Trees, you (hould 
gently loo fen the Earth oi the Bor¬ 
ders, to admit the Fibres of the 
Roots: but you mutt be very care- 
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fol, in doing of this, not to cut or 
bruife their new Roots, which 
would alio damage them: And if 
the Mulch which was bid about 
their Roots in Autumn, be rotted, 
you may dig it into the Border at 
fome Dittance from the Roots of 
the Trees; and when the dry Wea¬ 
ther comes on, you (hould pare off 
fome Turf from a Failure Ground, 
which (hould be laid upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Border about the Roots 
of the Trees, turning the Graft 
downwards, which will preftrve a 
gentle Moifture in the Earth better 
mu any other Sort of Mulch; and 
this will not harbour iuft&s, as do 
moft Sorts of Dung and Litter, to 
the no (mall Detriment of the 
Trees. 

In watering of theft Trees, you 
(hould obftrve to do it with a 
Noflcl upon the Watering-Pot, ft 
as to let it out in Drops; for when 
it is hattily poured down, it: codes 
the Ground to bind; and if |i)(i 
water over the Head of the Tree, 
it will be of great Service to it: 
Your Waterings (hould not be re¬ 
peated too often, nor (hould it be 
given them in great Quantity, both 
which are very injurious to new- 
planted Trees. 

In the Middle of Jdfcy, when 
theft Trees will have ftvcnl Shoots 
fix or eight Inches in Length, you 
(hould nail them to the Wall, ob- 
ftrving to train them horizontally, 
nibbing off all fore-right Shoots, 
or fiich as are weak, whereby 
thoft which arc preferv’d will be 
much ttronger: But if there are 
not more than two Shoots produ¬ 
ced, and thoft very ftrong, you 
(hould at the fame time nip off 
their Tops, which will cauft each 
of ’em to pu(h out two or more 
Shoots, whereby the Wall will be 
better fupply’d with Branches • You 

mutt 





jmxft aUb continue to refrefo the® 
with Water in dry Weather, du¬ 
ring the vthele Seaton, otherwife 
they wiH be apt to fuffer; for 
their Robts hating but little hold 
of the Ground the firft Year after 
tranfplanthig, it the Seaibn fhouki 
prove Very dry, ’twill greatly re¬ 
tard their Growth, if due Care be 
not taken to water them. 

In the Beginning of OBobtr, 
when you obierve the Trees have 
done fhooting, you fbould prune 
them^ in doing of which you muff 
iborten the Branches in proportion 
to the Strength of the Tree, which, 
if ftrong, may be left eight Inches 
long 5 but it weak, fhouki be foor- 
ten*d to four or five: Then you 
fhould train them horizontally to 
the Wall (as was before directed ;) 
lb that the Middle of the Trees 
nay be void of Branches i for that 
Part of the Tree will be cafily fiir- 
nifo’d with Wood afterwards: 
whereas, if the Shoots are train’d 
perpendicularly to the Wall, thofe 
which arc the ftrongeft will draw 
the greateft Share or the Sap, from 
the Roots, and mount upwards $ 
lb that the Side-Branches will be 
deprived of their Nouri foment, and 
grow weaker, until they many 
times decay$ and this is the Rea- 
fon that we fee fo many Pereb- 
Trtet with cue upright Stem in 
the Middle, and the two Sides 
wholly unfornifo’d with Branches, 
whereby the Middle of each Tree 
canoot produce any Fruit, that be¬ 
ing fill’d with large Wood, which 
never produces any Bearing Shoots; 
Nor can the two Sides of the 
Trees be regularly fill’d with fruit¬ 
ful Branches, when this Defc& hap¬ 
pens to them •, therefore this Me¬ 
thod fhould be carefully obierv'd in 
the training up young Trees * for 
when they are permitted to run in¬ 


to Diibfder at firft, it will be im- 
poliible to reduce them into a te¬ 
gular healthful State afterwards, die 
Wood of thefe Trees being too fbft 
and pithy to admit of being cut 
down again (as may be pra&is’d 
on many other hardy Fniit-Trce*. 
which will fooot out vigoroufly a- 
gain 0 whereas thefe will gum re 
the Places where they are wound¬ 
ed, and in a few Years iatirdy de¬ 


cay. 

The Summer folic 


when the 
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fully look over them, to rub off all 
fore-right Buds, or fuch as are iQ- 
plac’d, and train thofe which are de¬ 
l’d to remain horizontally to the 
Wall, in their due Order as they are 
produced} for this is the principal 
Seafbn when you can beft order the 
Trees as you would have diems 
whereas if they are ncgte&ed uadi 
Uidfummtr , as is the common Pra- 
&ice, a great Part of the Nourifh- 
ment will be exhaufted by fore- 
right Shoots, and other ufelrii 
Branches, which muff afterwards 
be cut off} and hereby the remain¬ 
ing Shoots will be render’d ray 
weak, and perhaps fame part of 
the Wall be intirely unforntfo’d with 
Branches; which might have been 
eafily fupply’d in the Beginnfng of 
Map, by flopping fbme of the 
flronger Shoots, in fuch Parts of 
the Tree where there is a Ncceifi- 
ty for more Branches, which would 
caufe each of them to fooot out 
two or more Side-branches below 
the Ends of the Shoots, which 
may be guided into the vacant 
Parts of the Tree, as they are 
produced, fo as that every Part 
may be regularly furnifo’d with 
proper Wood, which is the greafc- 
eft Beauty and Excellency of Wail- 
Trees: But you foould always for¬ 
bear flopping the Shoots in Summer, 
where 



Where tWe is sot i Ncceffi? for 
Branches to £11 the Wall ; for there 
cannot be a greater Fault commit¬ 
ted, than that of multiplying the 
Number of Shoots, fo as to cauie 
.a Confufion, whereby the Branches 
will be too weak to produce good 
Fruit; Betides, when they are too 
dofely laid in upon the Wall, the 
Air is excluded from the Shoots 1 y 
the great Number of Leaves, fo 
that they are never duly ripen'd, 
and, confequently, what Fruit is 
produced thereon can't be lo well- 
taffced as thole which are produced 
upoh fuch Trees where the Shoots 
receive all the Advantages of Sun 
and Air to maturate them. 

Thus having let down the Me¬ 
thod of Training up young Trees, 
I ihall now proceed to their Pru¬ 
ning, and future Management ; 
Which being the fame as with 
full-grown Trees, will ferve for 
general Dire&ions how to manage 
thefe Sorts ot Fruit. 

In the Pruning of feAch and Ne- 
Barlne Trees (which require the 
fame Culture) the two following 
Kales Ihould be ftri&ly obferv’di 
viz. ift. That every Part of the 
Tree be equally fornilh’d with 
Bearing-Wood ; and, 2dly, That 
the Branches are not laid in too 
clofe to each other, for the Rea- 
fbns before laid down, with fomc 
Others, which will be hereafter in* 
ferted. As to the firft, it muft 
be obferv'd, that all thefe Trees do 
produce their Fruit upon the young 
Wood, either of the preceding 
Year, or at moft the two Years 
Shoots, after which Age they do 
toot bear: Therefore the Branches 
ihould be pruned lb as to cauie 
them to produce new Shoots an¬ 
nually in every Part of the Tree ; 
which cannot be done in the ordi¬ 
nary Method of Pruning, Where 


ferfons negle& their Tree! at tkd 
Sealon when they are moft capa¬ 
ble of Management, which is in 
May, at which Time the luxuri¬ 
ant Growth of Branches may be 
check’d by pinching, and new 
Shoots produced where they are 
wanting, by Hopping the neigh¬ 
bouring Branches ; which Shoots 
being produced at that Sealon, will 
have Time enough to ripen and 
gain Strength before the Autumn 
comes on$ whereas all thole Shoots 
which are produced after the Be¬ 
ginning of June, will be crude and 
pithy i and tbo* they may fbme- 
tiracs produce a few Blofloms, yet 
thole do rardy bring Fruit; nor 
are the future Branches good which 
are produced from fuch Wood, the 
Veflcls being too large to Brain the 
Juices, fo that they ealily admit 
great Quantities of crude Nourifii- 
ment to pa fs through them. There¬ 
fore thole Perlons who only regard 
their Wall Trees at two different 
Seafons, viz* the Winter and MM- 
fummer Pruning, can't poflibly have 
them in good Order; for when all 
the Branches which were produ¬ 
ced in the Spring are permitted to 
remain until the Middle or Latter' 
end of June (as is the common 
Pra&ice) lome of the moft vigo¬ 
rous will draw the greateft Part of 
the Nourilhmcnt from the weaker 
Branches, which, when the ftrong 
ones are taken oft, will be too 
weak to produce fair Fruit; and 
hereby the Strength of the Trees is 
exhaufted to nounfh the ufclcfi 
Branches, which are annually cut 
oft again ? And thus are too many 
Trees managed, and at the feme 
time Complaints made of their 
Luxuriancy; becaUlc two or three 
Shoots, by drawing in the greateft 
Share of the Nourifhment, groW 
very ftrong and woody: (whereas; 
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if the Nourifhment had been equal¬ 
ly diftributed to a regular Quanti¬ 
ty of Branches, there would be no 
Sign of their too great Strength) 
until, by often cutting off thefe vigo¬ 
rous Branches, the Trees are either 
intirely deftroy'd, or at leaft render’d 
Co weak as not to be able to pro¬ 
duce Fruit: For altho' by thus wea¬ 
kening the Branches, it is often the 
Means to produce a good Number 
of Blofioms (as may many times 
be obferved alio upon autumnal 
Shoots) yet the utmoft of their 
Strength is {pent in expanding the 
Flowers, lo that they rarely pro¬ 
duce Fruit, and very often the 
greateft Part of the Branches die 
loon after, which is fuppos’d to be 
occafion'd by a Blight (as I have 
die where {aid) when in reality it 
is nothing lefs than the Fault of 
thofe who have the Management 
of the Trees. It is therefore of 
the greateft Confequence to Wall- 
Trees, cfpeciaily of thefe Sorts, to 
go over them two or three times 
in the Month of May, to rub off 
all irregular Shoots, and to train in 
the Branches that arc left in due 
Order to the Wall, that each Shoot 
may have an equal Advantage of 
Sun and Air, both of which are 
absolutely neceflary to ripen and 
prepare the Wood for the next 
Year’s Bearing. 

And by duly obferving the Trees 

at this Seafbn, there will not be 
Occafion for fb much Cutting, as 
is often pra&is’d on feach-Trets, to 
their great Injury s for their Wood 
Branches are generally foft, tender, 
and pithy, which, when greatly 
wounded, are not healed over again 
fo {bon as many other Sorts of 
Trees *, and the Wet infinuating in¬ 
to the wounded Parts, doth often 
caufe the Branches to canker and 
die; which may be entirely avoid- 
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®d» by the gentle, eafy Method of 
Pinching and Rubbing off the Buds 
in the Spring-i, which never 
snakes any Wounds on the Tree; 
and hereby a vaft deal of Labour 
is hived § for one Perfon who Is 
ready at this Bufinefe will go over 
a great Quantity of Walling m a 
l>ay i whereas if the Trees are per¬ 
mitted to grow rude all the Spring, 
they will reouire fix times the La¬ 
bour to reduce ’em into Order. 
Befides, it is a great Di fad vantage 
to the Fruit, in permitting the 
Branches of the Trees to extend 
from the Wall, and (hade ’em j and 
when they have grown under the 
Shelter of thefe Branches and Leaves 
all the Spring; until Midfummer* 
then by pruning off feme of thefe 
Shoots, and nailing the others dofe 
to the Wall, the Fruits are fjudden- 
ly expos'd to the Sun and Air* 
whereby they receive a very grot: 
Check, and are not only retarded 
in their Growth, but often ren¬ 
der’d il and have tough 

Skins. 

The Diftance which the Branches 
of thefe Trees fhould be allow’d a- 
gainft the Wall muft be proport** 
on'd to the Size of the Fruit, or 
the Length of the Leaves: For if 
we obferve how the Branches of 
Trees are naturally difpos’d to grow, 
we fhall always find them plac’d at 
a greater or lefs Diftance, as their 
Leaves are larger or {mailer (as f 
have already obferv'd under the 
Article of Leaves:) And there it 
no furcr Guide to a curious Artift/ 
than Nature, from whence a Gar¬ 
dener fhould always be dire&ed in 
every Part of his Profeflion ? fince 
his Bufinefs is to aid and aftift Na¬ 
ture, where fhe is not capable of 
bringing her Produ&ions to Matu¬ 
rity, or where there is Roam to 
make confidcrable Improvements by 
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Art; which cam* be any other* 
wiie cffe&ed. than by gently aunt- 
ing her in her own Way. 

Bat to return to P ^ of theft 
Trees: The Branches being care¬ 
fully train'd in, as before directed 
in the Spring and Summer Seatons; 
we come now to treat of the Win* 
ter Priming, which is commonly 
perform’d in FeSrmtn or Mwdfe : 
but the beft Seaton for this Work 
is about when their 

Leares begin to fall, which will 
be early enough for their Wounds 
to heal before the Froft comes on* 
fb that there will be no Danger of 
their being hurt thereby: And the 
Branches of the Trees being pro* 
portion'd to the Strength of the 
Roots at that Seaton, all the amend¬ 
ing Sap in the Spring will be em¬ 
ploy’d to nourifh only thole useful 
Parts of the Branches which are 
left: whereas if they are left un¬ 
prun’d 'rill Ftbrum y, the Sap in the 
Branches being then in Morion, as 
may be obfarv’d by the fweUing of 
the Buds, the greateft Part of it 
will be drawn up to the extreme 
Parts of the Branches, to nourifh 
fiich Bloftoim as mull be after¬ 
wards cut off: And this may be 
eafily known, by obferving the 
ftrongeft Shoots at that Seaibn, 
when you will find the extreme 
Buds to fwell fafter than moff of 
the lower ones; for there being no 
Leaves then upon the Branches to 
detain the Sap to nourifh the lower 
Buds, the upper ones will always 
draw from thofe below. 

But it is a conftant Pra&icc «- 
mongft Gardeners, founded upon 
long Experience, to prune weak 
Trees early in the Winter, and lu¬ 
xuriant Trees late in the Spring, in 
order to check their Luxuriancy. 
Now it is evident, that this Check 
does not proceed from any confide- 


sable Lofi of Sap «the Wounds of 
the pruned Tice (excepting a few 
of the bleeding Trees, when cut at 
that Seaibn) out muff arife from 
feme other Caufe; tor by fevenl 
-Expe rim e n t s made by the Reve¬ 
rend Mr. HsUiy in fixing mercu¬ 
rial Gages to the Stems of freih 
cut Trees, he found thofe Wounds 
were coofbndy in an imbibing 
State, except the Vine in the bleed¬ 
ing Seaton. 

When a weak Tree is pruned 
early in the Beginning of Winter, 
the Orifices of the Sap-vdUs are 
dos'd up long before the Spring; 

and coofequcntly, when .lie 

Spring ana Summer, the warm 
Weather advancing, the attradHng 
Force of the pei-illpri^ Leaves t« 

not then weakned by many Inlets 
from freih Wounds, but is wholly 
exerted in drawing Sap from the 
Root: whereas, on the other hand, 
when a luxuriant Tree is pruned 
late in the Spring, the Force of its 
Leaves to attraft Sap from tlie 
Root will be much fpent and loll 
at the fevcral freih cut Inlets. 

Befides, if it were no Advantage 
to the Trees to prune them at this 
Seaibn (which, I think no one will 
have Reafos to doubt, after ma¬ 
king the Trial) but that it only 
fucceeds as well as the Spring Pru¬ 
ning ; yet there is a great Advan¬ 
tage in doing of it at Midbmlm **; 
for that being a much more leifure 
Seaibn with Gardeners than the 
Spring, they will have more Time 
to perform it carefully; and then 
they will not have too many Things 
come together, which may require 
to be immediately executed : for 
the Spring being the principal Sca- 
fon for Cropping their Kitchen- 
Garden, and attending their Hot¬ 
beds, if they are difingaged from 
the Bulinefs of Pruning at that 

Time, 
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Tithe, it will be of great Advan¬ 
tage, cfpecially where there is a 

f reat Quantity of Walling. And 
ere is alfo another Benefit in Piu- 
ning at this Seafon, which is, the 
having the Borders at liberty to dig 
and make clean before the Spring, 
fo that the Garden may not appear 
in Litter at that Seafon. 

Having faid thus much concern¬ 
ing the Time of Pruning, I (hall 
now proceed to give iomc general 
Directions how it is to be per¬ 
form’d on Pitch and Neftarine 
Trees, which require a very diffe¬ 
rent Management from molt other 
Sorts of Fruits. 

In Pruning of thefo Trees, you 
ihould always oblerve to cut them 
behind a Wood-bud (which may 
be eafily diftjnguilh’d from the 
Rloilom-buds, that arc Ihorter, roun¬ 
der, and more turgid than the 
Wood-buds i) for if the Shoot have 
not a leading Bud where it is 
cut, it is very apt to die down to 
the next leading Bud; fo that what 
Fruit may be produced above that, 
will come to nothing, there being 
always a Neceflity of a leading Bud 
to attrad the Nour'fomcnt; tor it 
is not fufficient that they have a 
Leaf-bud, as fomc have imagined, 
fince that will attract but a fmall 
Quantity of Nourifhment i the great 
Die of the Leaves being to per- 
ipire away fuch crude Juices as are 
unfit to enter the Fruit : The 
Length you fhouid leave thefe 
Branches, (hould be proportion’d to 
the Strength of the Tree, which, 
in a healthy (Irong Tree, may be 
left ten Inches or more ; but in a 
weak one, they (hould not be more 
than fix Inches: however, in this 
you muft be guided by the Por¬ 
tion of a leading Bud j for it is bet¬ 
ter to leave a Shoot three or four 
Inches longer, or to cut it two or 
. Vofe'II* 


three Inches fhorter than we would 
chufe to do, provided there be one 
ot thefe Buds, it being ablolutcly 
ncccfliiy, fr r the future Welfare of 
the Tree: You fhouid alfo cut out 
entirely all weak Shoots, tho' they 
may have many BiofTom-buds upon 
them; for ihele have not Strength 
enough to nourifh the Fruit, fo as 
to give it a kindly Flavour, but 
they wiH weaken the other Parts 
of the Tree. 

In nailing the Shoots to the Wall, 
you muft be careful to place them 
at as equal Diftanccs as poflibie, 
that their Leaves, when come out, 
may have Room to grow, with¬ 
out (hading the Branches too much* 
and you ihould never nail them 
uprighr, if it can be prevented * 
for when they are thus train’d, 
they are very fubjeft to (hoot from 
the upper-moft Eyes, and the low¬ 
er part of the Shoots will thereby 
become naked. 

There is not any Thing in the 
Bulinefs of Gardening, which has 
more exercis’d the Thoughts of the 
Curious, than how to preferve 
their tender Sorts of Fruit from 
be.ng blighted in the Spring of 
the Year; and yet there has been 
little wrote upon this Subject 
which is worth Not.cc : Some 
have propos’d Mattrelles of Straw 
or Reeds to be placed before the 
Fruit-Trees againft Walls, to pre¬ 
vent their being Wafted: Others 
have directed the fixing horizontal 
Shelters in their Walls, to prevent 
the perpendicular Dew or Rain 
from failing upon the BlofToms of 
the FruitrTrees, which they iup- 
pos’d to be the chief Caufe of their 
Blighting: But both thefe Contri¬ 
vances have been far from anfwer- 
ing the Expeditions of thole Per- 
fons who have put them in Pra¬ 
ctice (as I have elicwhere (hewn;) 

R therefore 
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therefore it may not be improper 
to repeat fome Things in this Place, 
which I have before mention’d, in 
relation to this Matter. And, 
tft, I have already {aid. That the 
Blights, which are fo often com¬ 
plain'd of, do not proceed from a- 
ny external Caufe or Inclemency in 
the Seafon, fb often, as from a 
Diftemper or WeakncG in the 
Trees: For if we obferve the Trees 
at that Seafon, where they are the 
mod fubjeft to what is call'd a 
Blight, we (hall find the Branches 
very {mail, weak, and not half ri¬ 
pen’d, as alio train'd in very clofe 
to each other; theft Branches are, 
for the moft part, full of Bloflom- 
buds (which is chiefly occafion’d 
by their want of Strength.) Theft 
Buds do indeed open, and, to Per- 
fbns not skill'd in Fruit-Trees, (hew 
a great Profped. of a plentiful 
Crop of Fruit 5 whereas the whole 
Strength of the Branches is (pent 
in nourifhmg the Flowers, and be¬ 
ing unable to do any more, the 
Blofloms fall nil, and the fmall Ef¬ 
forts of the Leaf-buds are check’d, 
fo that, many times, the greateft 
Part of the Branches die away; 
and this is call’d a great Blight: 
whereas at the fame time it may 
be often obfcrv’d, that fome Trees 
of a different Sort, nay, even fome 
of the feme Sort which were 
ftronger, tho* placed in the fame 
Soil, expos'd to the fame Afpeft, 
and fobje& to the fame Inclemen¬ 
cy of Air, have efcap'd very well, 
when the weak Trees have ap¬ 
pear’d to be almoft dead; which is 
a plain Indication that it proceeds 
from fome Caufo within the Tree, 
and not from any external Blight. 
All this will therefore be remedy'd, 
by obferving the foregoing Directi¬ 
ons in the Pruning and Manage¬ 
ment of the Trees, fo as never to 
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over-burden them with Branches, 
nor to fuffer any Part of the Trees 
to exhauft the whole Nourilhment 
from the Root, fo as to caufo the 
other Parts to be very weak; but 
to diftributc the Nourilhment e» 
qually to every Shoot, fo that there 
may be none too vigorous, at the 
fame time that others are too 
weak; and by continually rubbing 
off ufclefc or fore-right Shoots, as 
they are produced, the Strength of 
the Trees will not be fpent to 
nourilh fuch Branches as muft be 
afterwards cut out, which is too 
often feen in the Management of 
theft Trees. And, 

i dly. It fometimes happens, that 
the Roots of theft Trees are buried 
too deep in the Ground, which, in 
a cold or moift Soil, is one of the 
greatefl Difod vantages that can at¬ 
tend theft tender Fruits; for the 
Sap which is contain'd in the Bran¬ 
ches, being by the Warmth of the 
Sun, put ftrongly into Motion car 
ly in the Spring, is exhaufted in 
nourifhing tne Bfofloms, and a Part 
of it is perfoired through the Wood- 
branches, fo that its Strength is loft 
before the Warmth can reach to 
their Roots, to put them into an 
equal Motion in ftarch of frefh 
Nourifbment, to fupply the Ex¬ 
pence of the Branches, for want of 
which, the Blofloms fall off and 
decay, and the Shoots ftem to be i 
at a Stand, until the farther Ad- l 
vance of the Warmth penetrates to j 
the Roots, and fets them in Mo- | 
tions; when fuddenly after, the I 
Trees, which before look’d weak 
and decaying, do make prodigious 
Progrcfs in their Shoots; and be¬ 
fore the Summer is fpent, are fcr- 
nifh'd with much ftronger Bran¬ 
ches, than thofo Trees which have 
the full Advantage of Sun and 
Showers, and that are more fruit¬ 
ful 
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fbl Sind healthy $ which mail Cer¬ 
tainly be owing to the former Ob- 
fervation; as aGo to their drawing 
in a great Quantity of crude Moi- 
fhirc, which, though produ&ivc of 
Wood, is yet unkindly for Fruit. 
If, therefore, this be the Cafe, 
there is no Way of helping* this, 
but by railing up the Trees, if they 
are young ; or, if they are too old 
to remove, it is the better Way to 
root them out, and make new 
Borders of frefh Earth, and plant 
down young Trees; for it is a 
great Vexation to be at the Trou¬ 
ble and Expence of pruning and 
managing thefe Trees, without ha¬ 
ving the Pleafure of reaping any 
Advantage from them. Which will 
always be the Caie, where the 
Trees are thus injudicioufly plan¬ 
ted. Or, 

This may proceed from the 
Trees wanting Nouriftiment, which 
Is many times the Cafe, where 
they are planted in a hard, gravelly 
Soil, in which it is the common 
Practice to dig Borders three or 
four Feet wide, and three Feet 
deep into the Rock of Gravel ; 
which is fill’d with good frefh 
Earth, into which the Trees are 
planted, where they will thrive 
pretty well for two Years, until 
their Roots reach the Gravel, 
where they are confin’d, as if plan¬ 
ted in a Pot, and for want of pro¬ 
per Nourifhmcnt, the Branches do 
continually decay every Year. This 
cannot be help’d, where the Trees 
have been growing fome Years* 
without taking them entirely up* 
or by digging away the Gravel 
from their Roots, and adding a 
large Quantity of frefh Earth, that 
may afford them a Supply of Nou- 
rifhment. But where a Perfon in¬ 
tends to plant Fruit-Trees upon 
&ch a Soil, I would advife him 
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never to dig into the Gravel, but, 
on the contrary, to raife the Bor¬ 
ders, at leaft two Feet above it, 
with good frefh Earth, which, if 
made of a confiderable Width, fb 
that their Roots may hafe Room 
to extend themfelves upon the 
Gravel, they will enjoy the kindly 
Influences of the Sun and Showers, 
and produce delicate, well-flavour’d 
Fruit in plenty. 

But if the Unfruitfulncfs Of the 

Trees do not proceed from any of 
the before-mention’d Caufes, and 
is the Effe£fc of unkindly Seafons: 

then the beft Method yet known* 
is, in frofly dry Weather, when 
little Dew falls, to fpritikle the 
Branches of the Trees gently with 
Water in the Bloflbming-fcafbn; 
and while the young-fet Fruit is 
tender (which fhould always be 
done before Noon, that the Moi- 
fture may evaporate before the 
Night comes on;) and if in the 
Night you carefully cover the Trees 
with Mats, Canvas, or fome fucji 
light Covering, it will be of great 
Service to them: However, where 
the Trees are ftrong and vigorous, 
they are not fo liable to fuffor by a 
fmall Inclemency, as are thofe 
which are weak; (b that there will 
be few Seafons in v/hich there may 
not be Hopes of a moderate Quan¬ 
tity from them, tho* there fhould 
be no Covering ufed. 

When your Fruit is let, and 
grown to the Bignefs of a Small- 
Nut, you fhould go over the Trees, 
and thin them, leaving ’em at leaft x 
five or fix Inches afundcr; for when 
they are permitted to remain in 
Bunches, as they are ofteri produ¬ 
ced, the Nourifhment which fhould 
be employ’d wholly to the Fruits 
ddign’d to ftand, will be equally 
fpent amongft the whole Number* 
a great Part of which muft be af* 
R » ter wards 
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terwards pull’d off} fo that the 
fooner this is done, the better it 
will be for the remaining Fruit; 
And if it (hould fometimes happen, 
that a Part of thofc left, by any 
Accident fhould be deflroy’d, yet 
the remaining ones will be much 
the larger and better-tailed for it, 
and the Trees will gain more 
Strength 5 for a moderate Quantity 
of Fruit is always preferable to a 
great Crop} the Fruit, when but 
tew, will be much larger, better- 
tailed, and the Trees in a Condi¬ 
tion to bear well the iiicceeding 
Years: whereas when they are o- 
ver-charg’d with Fruit, it is always 
(mail, ill-tailed, and the Trees are 
generally fo much weaken’d there¬ 
by, as not to be in a Condition for 
bearing well for three or four 
Years after. So that, upon the 
Whole, it is much better to have a 
leflcr Number of Fruit, than is 
commonly eftem’d a Crop, than to 
have too many, fince the Fruit, 
and alfo the Trees, are benefited 
thereby. 

The farther Management of 
Peach-trees in Summer 1 have alrea¬ 
dy mention’d, and ihall only add a 
Word or two more upon that 
Head in this Place: 

1 ft, That the Shoots being regu¬ 
larly train’d to the Wall as they are 
produc’d, the Fruit will always be 
equally expos’d to the Sun and Air, 
by which it will be kept in a con- 
ftant and equal State of Growing 5 
whereas when they are over-fha- 
dow’d by luxuriant Branches for 
feme Time, and afterwards expos’d 
to the Sun, by cutting off thofe Bran¬ 
ches, their Skins will grow tough, 
and the Fruit be greatly retarded in 
its Growth. 

idly, By rubbing off and dilpla- 
cing irregular Shoots as they are 
produced, there will be no need to 
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ufe a Knife to thefe Trees in Sum¬ 
mer, which is what they are often 
greatly injured by } far when there 
are large Wounds made on thefe 
Trees, eipecially is Summer, it 
weakens them very much. Bclidcs 
(as 1 before laid) by doing this ear¬ 
ly, the Sap of the Trees is not 
employ’d te noursfh ufelcfs Bran¬ 
ches. 

jdly, I would advife, Never to 
fhorten any of the Branches in 
Summer, unleis it be to procure 
fame Side-fhoots to fill up a Va¬ 
cancy of the Wall} and this fhould 
never be done after May, becaufe 
the Shoots produced after that 
Time are never duly ripen’d, and 
fa are no better than autumnal 
Branches. 

When thefe Rules are duly exe¬ 
cuted, there will be no Oh alum 
to pull off the Leaves of the Trees, 
to admit the Sun to the Fruit, 
which is too often pra&is’d j for if 
we confider, that the Leaves are 
abfalutely neccflary to cherifh 
Bloflom-buds, which are always 
form’d at the Foot-ftalks of the 
Leaves} fb, pulling them off be¬ 
fore they have perform’d the Of¬ 
fice affign’d ’em by Nature, is do¬ 
ing great Injury to the Trees: 
therefore I caution every one a- 
gainft that Pradlice. 

PERSICARIA* Arfmarf. 

The Charackrs are $ 

Jt is a Flam with an apetalosts 
Flower, having feveral Stamina (or 
Chives) which arife from the multi¬ 
fid Calyx ; The Point a l afterwards 
becomes an oval pointed, fmooth Seed, 
inclos'd in the Capfule whicl was be¬ 
fore the Flower-cup: To which may 
be added. It hath jointed Sta . ks, and 
the Flowers are produced in Spikes • 
The Species arc*} 

1. Persic aria; mitts , maculofa • 
C, B, P. Dead, or Spotted Arlimrr. 

a. Persi- 


j 
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2. Persic aw a 5 vulgaris, acris, 
feu Hydro-piper. J-. B. Water-pep¬ 
per, Lake-weed, or Arfmart. 

3. Persic aria i major, lapathi 
foliis, calico floris purpureo. Toum. 
Greater Arfmart, with Dock-leaves, 
and a purple Flower-cup. 

4. Persicaria; Orient alls, Nico¬ 
tians folio, calico forum purpureo . 
T.Cor. Eaftern Arfmart, with a 
Tobacco-leaf, and a purple Flower- 
cup, 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which grow wild upon 
moift Soils and Dunghills in divers 

Parts of England: But as they are 

rarely cultivated in Gardens, and 
being Plants of no Ufe at prefent, 
fo I omit enumerating of them in 

this Place. 

The two firft Sorts here men¬ 
tion’d are ibmetimes ufed in Me& 
cinej the latter of which is a 
{harp acrid Plant, from whence it had 
its Name of fVater-pepper and Arf- 
mart: This is a perennial Plant, 
which grows in great Plenty on 
the Sides of Ditches, and in moift 
Places, almoft in every Part ot Eng¬ 
land , and is a very bad Weed, it 
once it gets Pofleflion in a Garden 5 
for the Roots extend themfelves 
greatly under-ground, and arife 
from every Joint (as doth Couch- 
grafs) fo that it is with great Diffi¬ 
culty extirpated. 

/The firft is an annual Plant, that 

propagates itfelf in gr^at Plenty 
from Seeds, which tailing upon 
the Ground, rife in the fucceeding 
Spring, and fpread over the Ground, 
where-ever they are permitted to 
grow*, fo that they ihould not 
be fuffer’d to remain in Gardens: 
Thefe are both gathered in the 
Fields in Autumn for Medicinal 
Ufe, when they are in Perfect ion. 

The third Sort is cultivated in 
fome curious Gardens for Variety^ 
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it making a handfome Appearance 
during the Seafon of its Flower¬ 
ing: This may be propagated by 
fowing the Seeds upon a Bed of 
rich moift Earth in Autumn, foon 
after they are ripe, and the Plants 
will come up the Spring following, 
when they may be tranfplanted in¬ 
to the Borders where they are to 
remain: This is alio an annual 
Plant, which requires to be fown 
every Year, or the Seeds permitted 
to fhed, which will grow better 
thaa thofe which are fown by Art. 

The fourth Sort was brought 
from the Eaftern Country by MonE 
Tournofort, to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, from whence it hath been 
fince communicated to fcveral Parts 
of Europe. This Plant (though but 
an Annual) doth grow to be tea 
or twelve Feet high, and divides 
into feveral Branches, each of 
which produces a beautiful Spike of 
purple Flowers at their Extremities 
in the Autumn, which together 
with its large green Leaves, and 
jointed Stalks, do make a very 
grand Figure in the Borders of 
large Gardens, late in the Seafon, 
when few other Plants are in 
Beauty. 

The Seeds thereof ihould be 
fown in Autumn as foon as they 
are ripe •> or if they are permitted 
to fall on the Ground, the Plants 
will come up the Spring following 
better than when they are fown by 
Art, (as was before obferved); for 
if the Seeds are fown in the Spring, 
it is very rare that any of them fuc- 
ceedj and if fome few Plants do 
come up from thofe Seeds fown at 
that Seafon, they feldom grow 
near fo ftrong as thofe which are 
produced from the Seeds which 
fell in Autumn $ fo that there is 
no other Culture required to this 
Plant, but to tranlpiaac them out 
R 3 in 
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in the Spring where they are de- 
fign’d to ftand, which fhould be in 
large Gardens, giving them great 
Space i for if they arc placed near 
other Plants, they will fhade them 
entirely from the Sun, and by con¬ 
tinual dripping upon them, will 
greatly injure them} and if they 
Sand too clofc, their Beauty is 
greatly diminifhed. 

When the Plants begin to afpire 
upwards, (which is commonly in 
July) their Side- (hoots Ihould be 
pruned off, to make them advance 
in Height, and preferve them with- 
in Corapafs; other wife they are 
very fubje& to branch out widely 
on every Side, fo as to become 
troublefome in a Gardenj but when 
they are pruned up regularly five 
or fix Feet high, they may after¬ 
wards be permitted to fhoot out 
Side-branches; iince thofe which 
are produced above that Height, will 
never be very long or troublefome, 
but will add to the Beauty of the 
Plant: This delights in a rich moift 
Soil, upon which it will grow to 
a prodigious Height; it produces 
its Flowers in September, which 
continue in Beauty till the Froft dc- 
ftroys ’em. 

PERVINCAj Periwinkle. 

The Charablers are; 

The Flower- cup confifls of one Leaf 
which is divided into five long, nar¬ 
row Segments: The Flower alfo con - 
fifis of one Leaf which expands in 
the Form of a Salver, and is cut 
into five broad Segments: The Poin- 
tal, which arifes from the Centre of 
the Flower-cup, becomos a Fruit 
compos'd of two Husks (or Pods) 
which contain oblong, cylindrical, 
furrow'd Seeds: To which may be 
added. That this Plant foots out 
many long creeping Branches , which 
flrike out Roots at their Joints, 
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The Species are; 

1. Pervincaj vulgaris, angufti - 
folia, fore ceruleo. Tourn. Com¬ 
mon or Narrow-leav’d Periwinkle , 
with a blue Flower. 

а. Pervincaj vulgaris, angufti- 
folia , fore albo . Tourn. Common 
Periwinkle, with a white Flower, 

5. Pervincaj vulgaris, latifolia , 
fore caruleo . Tourn . Greater Peri* 
winkle with a blue Flower. 

4. Pervincaj vulgaris , angufti 
folia, flore rubente , Tourn . Com¬ 
mon Periwinkle with a reddifh 
Flower. 

y. Pervincaj vulgaris, angufti* 

folia , flore pleno, faturate furpureo. 
Tourn . Common Periwinkle, with 

a double Flower, of a deep purple 
Colour. 

б . Pervincaj angufttfolia, vul¬ 
garis, variegata, ex aureo & viridi. 
Boerh . Ind. Common Periwinkle , 
with ycllow-ftrip’d Leaves. 

7. Pervincaj anguftifolia, vul¬ 
garis, variegata ex argenteo dr vi¬ 
ridi. Boerh . Ind. Common Peri¬ 
winkle, with filver-ftrip’d Leaves. 

The firft Sort grows wild in di¬ 
vers Parts of England, and is not 
fo much cultivated in Gardens at 
prefent, as it was formerly, when 
it was planted for edging of Bor¬ 
ders; but the Shoots being very 
apt to root at their joints, render’d 
it very difficult to preferve in any 
tolerable Order; and the Plants 
rooting deep in the Ground, do 
greatly exhauft the Goodncft of the 
Soil, fo that it is now almoft 
wholly caft out of Gardens. 

The fecond and fourth Sorts arc 
Varieties from the firft, differing 
only in the Colour of their Flow¬ 
ers j as are alio the fixthand feventh, 
which differ in their variegated 
Leaves, for which they are pre¬ 
fer ved in the Gardens of thofe 
who admire ftrip’d Plants. 


The 
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The fifth Sort produces fine dou¬ 
ble Flowers, which makes a very 
handfome Appearance during its 
Scafon of Flowering, which ren¬ 
ders it worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden* / 

The third Sort grows much 
larger than the former, and pro¬ 
duces large blue Flowers: This is 
found in Woods and fhady Places in 
divers Parts of England. 

All thefe Plants multiply exccqd- 
ingly by their Shoots from the old 
Roots, which trailing upon the 
Ground, do ftrike out Roots in a 
fhort time and maybe taken off and 
tranfplanted where they are to re¬ 
main: And tho’thcy are not fo pro¬ 
per for a Flower-garden, yet a few 
Roots of each Sort may be planted 
in fhady Borders under Trees, 
where few other Plants will thrive, 
or in fmall Wildernefles i in which 
Places, if they are kept within 
Compafs, they make a pretty Va¬ 
riety. The large Sort may be 
planted under Hedges, in Woods, 
&c. where it will grow four or 
five Feet high, and continue a long 
Time in Flower. 

Thefe Plants propagate thera- 
felves by Roots fo plentifully, that 
they feldom produce Fruit* 

Monf. Toumefort fays, He could 
never obferve any Fruit upon them 
either in the Country adjoining to 
Ear is, or in Provence or Languedoc , 
where they are very common, or 
in the Neighbourhood of Lisbon. 

Of all the Botanical Writers be¬ 
fore Toumefort, Cafalpinm is the 
only Perfbn who found and de- 
ferib’d this Fruit, which, he fays, 
is oblong, being two forked Husks, 
arched and conjoin’d at their Ex¬ 
tremities, containing, for the moft 
part, two oblong Seeds in each. 

To have this Plant produce Fruit, 
Monf. Toumefort advifes its being 
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planted in a Pot that contains but 
a fmall Quantity of Earth i fo that 
the Sap being prevented from diffi- 
pating and fpending itfelf upon nou- 
rifhing new Shoots, will mount the 
Stems, and fwell the Pointal, which 
becomes the, Fruit; and this, he 
fays, was the Method whereby he 
obtain’d the Fruit of this Plant, of 
which he has given a Figure in his 
Elements of Botany. 

But notwithftanding what Monf 
Toumefort has related concerning 
this Matter, I have often obferv’d 
the Fruit upon fuch Plants as have 
grown fingly on a good Soil ; tho* 
where their Shoots are permitted 
to entangle with each other, and 
grow very clofe, there is feldom 
any Fruit produced. 

PETASITES; Butter-bur* 

The Char afters are* 

It h a Plant with a fiofculous 
Flower, confefting of many Florets , 
divided into many Parts: fitting me 
the Embryo, and contain'd in a Cy¬ 
lindrical Emfalement, divided alfi 
into many Parts: The Embryo after¬ 
wards becomes a Seed fumijh'd with 
Down: To which may be added t 
The Flowers appear before the Leaves. 
The Species are; 

i. Petasitfs; major , & vulgaris. 
C. B. P. Common Butter-bur, or 
Peftilent-wort* 

a. Petasites; major, jloribus pe- 
diculis longis infidentibm. Rais Syn. 
Greater Butter-bur, with long Foot- 
flalks to the Flowers. 

3 - Petasites; albus, angulofofo¬ 
lio. J* B. White Butter-bur, with 

angular Leaves. 

4. Petasites } minor, alter, tuff- 
lagims folio. H. R. Par. Lefler But¬ 
ter-bur, with a Colt’s-foot Leaf* 

The firft Sort here mentioned is 
ufcd in Medicine: This grows wild 
in great Plenty by the Sides of 
pitcaes, and in moifl Soils in di- 
R 4 vers 
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vers Parts of England. The Flow¬ 
ers of this Plant appear in the Be¬ 
ginning of March ; and after they 
are paft, the green Leaves come up, 
and grow to be very large. 

The fecond Sort was Found by 
Mr* Jacob Bcbart in Oxford!! Arc, 
and fent to the Plyf’ck-Gar t ien at 
Chelfea ; This differs greatly from 
the former in its manner of Flower- 
iig; for the Flower-ftems of this 
Sort rife near two Feet high, 
and the Flowers grow upon long 
Foot fhlks; whereas the Stems of 
the common Sort do fcldom rile 
above eight or ten Inches high, 
and the Flowers do ciofely furrouod 
the Stalks. 

The other two Sorts are pre- 
ferv’d n Boranick Gardens for Va¬ 
riety i but as they have little Beauty, 
fo they are feldom propagated in 
o he> Gardens: They do all of them 
increaie greatly by their creeping 
Roots, and, if plac’d in a moill 
Soil, will in a fhort time over-run 
a large Compafs of Ground. 

PETROSEL1NUM j vide Apium. 

PEUCEDANUM; Hogs-fennel. 

The Char afters are; 

It is a Plant with a Rofe and 
umbellated Flower, c onfifling of many 
Petals placed orbicularly , and refling 
on the Empalement, which becomes 
a Fruit compos'd of two Seeds, which 
are a bn oft flam, <nal, gently ftreak'd, 
and border’d: To thefe Marks tnuft 
be adJ.d , That the Leaves are 
winged, narrow, grafly, and divided 
into three Segments. 

The Species are $ 

i. Peucedanum; mafias , Itali- 
cum. C. B. P. Greater Hogs-fennel. 

a. Peucedanum *> minus , Germa- 

nicum. J.B. Letter, German Hogs- 
fenn* 1 , or Sulphur-wort. 

There are ieveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preferved in 
fome curious Botamck Gardens; 
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But as they are Plants of little Beau¬ 
ty or Ufc, fo it would be need left 
to enumerate their feveral Varieties 
in this Place. 

The firft Sort here Mention’d is 
not very common in England* be¬ 
ing only to be found in fome cu¬ 
rious Gardens: But the fecond Sort 
(which is dire&ed to be ufed in 
Medicine) is found wild in watery 
Places in fevcral Parts of England. 

Thefe Plants may be cultivated 
by lowing their Seeds on a rooift 
Soil in the Autumn foon alter they 
are ripe, in which Place they will 
come ftrong the focceeding Spring , 
wnen they ihould be carefully weed¬ 
ed, and drawn out where they are 
too clofe, other wife they will draw 
each other up very weak $ and the 
Autumn following they may be 
taken up, and tranfpUnted where 
they are to remain* in which Place 
they ifhould be planted at leal! two 
Feet a funder; for their Roots will 
grow very large, and branch out 
greatly, when they have acquir’d 
Strength. The fecond Year after 
lowing. they will produce Flowers 
and Seeds, but the Roots will abide 
many Years. 

PHALANGIUM; Spider-wort. 

The Characters arc,* 

It is a Plant with a Lily-Flower, 
compos'd of fix Petals , from whofe 
Centre fifes the Point al, which after¬ 
wards becomes a roundifh Fruit, di¬ 
vided into three Cells , and full of 
angular Seeds: To thefe Marks muft 
be added a fibrofe Root , in order to di - 
fiinguifh it from the Ornithogalum. 

The Species are $ ' 

t. Phalangium j parve fiercer a- 
mofum. C.B.P . Branched Spider- 
wort, with a fmall Flower. 

i. Phalangium; parvo flore, non 
ramoftsm. C.B. P. Unbranched 
Spider-wort, with a fmall Flower. 

3. Pha- 
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?HALANGum; Afiumntm^fi^ 
riims lutek, parvis. Rais Hift . Afri¬ 
can Spider-wort with fmall yellow 
Flowers. 

f Pbalangiumi pmrvo fiere rm- 
mcfmm, film fiftmUJss, mnnemm. H.L. 
Annual - branching Spider * wort, 
with fiftulous Leaves* and a final! 
Flower. 

f. Phalahgium; Africmmm, fir 
Uis cep mens 9 jlonbm fpicatis mortis. 
Boerb. Ind. African Spider-wort, 
with Onion Leaves, and Golden 
Flowers, growing in Spikes, filfely 
cmlPd mm Aloe; 

6. Phalangium; biepic m 

mcfmm, fieribmt mlbk, fetalis refiexn. 
Hart. Amfi. Branchy Ethiopian Spi¬ 
der-wort, with white Flowers, 
whole Petals are turn’d backward. 

The firft and fecund Sorts are 
abiding Plants, which are propa¬ 
gated. in curious Gardens for the 
lake of their Flowers $ and tho* 
they arc not very beautiful, yet, 
'their loog Continuance in Flow¬ 
er, they deferve a Pace in the open 
Borders of every curious Flower- 
Garden. 

Thefe may be propagated cither 
from Seeds, or by parting their 

Roots: The beft Time to low the 
Seeds is in Autumn , loon after they 
are ripe, in the Manner directed for 

Bulbous - rooted Flowers, with 
which thefc Plants do agree in 
their Culture, and the fecond Year 
after lowing, they will produce 
Flowers. The §eaion for parting 
their Roots is in September, in do¬ 
ing of which, you muft obferve to 
prefcrve a good Head to each Off* 
lct, and not to divide them too 
final], which will caufe them to 
Bower weak the following Sum¬ 
mer : They delight in a freih light 
£arth, and an open Situation. 

The third Sort is an annual Piant, 
which fbouid be fown on a Bed of 
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light Earth in March \ and when 
the Plants are come up, they muft 
be traniplanted where they arc to 
remain, in which Place they muft 
be kept clear from Weeds, which 
is all the Culture they require. 
They produce their Rowers in 7 - 
ly 9 and their Seeds are perfected m 
Auguft. 

The fourth Sort is alio annual, 

but grows very large, in compan¬ 
ion to the lad: This commonly 
riles two Feet high, and divides 

into many Branches, each of which 
produces a Spike of Flowers: It is 
a very hardy Plant} and if the 
Seeds are permitted to fall in Ate- 
turner they will come up in the 
Spring, and produce much ftronger 
Plants, than if fown at that Sea- 
Ion, and will flower much foonar: 
This muft have a light dry Soil. 

The fifth Sort is preferv’d in 
Green-houfes, with other fucculent 
Plants, amongft which it makes a 
pretty Variety, there being fearedy 
a Month in the Year when there are 
not Ibrae of the Spikes of Flowers 
in Beauty. This was formerly call'd 
an Aloe , which Name is (till re¬ 
tain’d by unskilful Peribns, tho’ it 
is vaftly different therefrom in its 
whole Appearance. This Piant mub 
tiplies very taft by Off-fets, which, 
tho* produced at lorne Diftance 
from the Earth, yet do emit Roots 
of a confiderabie Length; and when 
planted, do immediately take in the 
Earth: They Ihould be planted in 
Pots of light fandy Earth, and 
houfed in Winter with Ricohtefs, 
and other hardy fucculent Plants, 
where they may have free open 
Air*, for they are hardy, and re¬ 
quire only to be prote&ed from 

The fmb Sort is alfo preferred 
in ibme curious Gardens, with 
other Exotick Plants in the Green- 
houfc: 
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houfe: This is multiply’d by part¬ 
ing the Roots> the beft Sea (on for 
doing this is in Augufl, when the 
Leaves are decay’d ; they fhould be 
planted in Pots fill’d with light Tan¬ 
dy Earth, and houfed in Winter 
■with the laft: This produces large 
branching Stems, which are thinly 
befet with Flowers, that have their 
Petals reflex’d, and are of a whi- 
tifh Colour, but continue a long 
time in Beauty* 

PH ASEOLOIDES, Kidney-bean 
Tree*, vulgo. 

The Ch at *tttrs are ; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whofe Empalement rifes the 
Fointal , which afterwards becomes a 
lohgFod, inclojing feveral Seeds, which 
are Jhap'd almoft like a Kidney: To 
which moft be added. That it hath 
fennated Leaves, confifiing of an un¬ 
equal Number of Lobes, which di- 
ftinguifhes it from Phafeolus. 

We’have but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent in England, which 
is j 

Ph aseoloides ,* Carolinianumflru - 
tefeens, feandens , foliis pinnatis, flo- 
ribus caruleis fpicatis. Carolina Kid¬ 
ney-bean Trees vulgb. 

The Seeds of this Plant were 
font from Carolina by Mr. Catesby, 
in the Year 17 24, and diftributed 
to Teveral curious Perfons near 
London ; from which many Plants 
have been rais’d, which are very 
hardy, and propagate very ?afily by 
hying down the tender Branches, 
or from Suckers which are font 
from the Root in great Plenty. 

The beft Seafon for tranfpianting 
thefo Plants is in the Spring, juft 
before they (hoot; They will grow 
in almoft any Soil, but thrive beft 
in a rich light Earth. 

This Plant is very proper to 
place among other climbing Shrubs 
m fmail Wildernefs Quarters, where 
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if it be fupported With ftrong 
Stakes, it will rift twelve or four¬ 
teen Feet high, and produce many 
Spikes of fine blue Flowers; and 
if the Seaibn prove favourable, the 
Seeds will ripen very well: It is 
extreme hardy, enduring the ft- 
vereft Cold or our Climate in the 
open Air, provided it be not too 
much expos’d to the cold Winds. 

PHASEOLUS; Kidney-bean. 

The Charatters are; 

It is a Flant with a papilionaceous 
Flower, out of whofe Empalement 
rifes the Fointal, which afterwards 
becomes a long Fod, pregnant with 
Seeds, for the moft Fart Jhaped like 
a Kidney or Oval: To ihefe Notes 
are to be added. Leaves growing by 
three's on each Fedicle , and the Flam 
for the mojl Fart climbing . 

It would be to little Purpofe to 
enumerate all the Varieties of this 
Plant which have come to Know¬ 
ledge, in this Place; fince America 
does annually furnifh us with new 
Sorts; fo that there is no knowing 
what Varieties there may be pro¬ 
duced in England: Betides, as they 
afe not likely to be .much culti¬ 
vated here, fince the old Sorts arc 
preferable to any of the new ones, 
for the Kitchen; therefore I (hall 
only firft ftt down a few Sorts 
which are cultivated for their Flow¬ 
ers, or as Curiofities, and then 
mention thofe which are moft 
efteem’d for the Table. 

1. Phaseolus ; Indicus, flore coc - 
eineo, feu puniceo . Mor. Hift. The 
Scarlet-bean. 

a. Phaseolus; Americanos, per - 
ennis, flore cochleato odor at0 , femim- 
bus flifeis orbicularis, CaracaUa dit¬ 
tos. H* L. Perennial American Kid¬ 
ney-bean, with fweet-fmelling co- 
chleated Flowers, commonly calPd 
CaracaUa, 


3. Pha- 
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$. Phaseolus; Ameruanus,Jtru- well: But the Seeds muft be put 
mofa radice, fore purpureo, filiqud in where they are to remain $ for 
anguftijfimd. Plum. American Kid- the Plants don’t bear to be tranf- 
ney-bean, with a ftrumofe Root, planted well, 
a purple Flower, and a very narrow ^ The fecood Sort is an abiding 
Pod. Plant, which may alio be pro* 

4. Phaseolus; Canadenfis, par- pagared by Seeds, which (hould 
punas, minor, radice vivad. SchoL be iown in a moderate Hot-bed 
Bot. Small purple Kidney-bean, in the Spring * and when they 
with a perennial Root. come up, they muft be carefully 

f. Phaseolus; arbor , Indie* bp- tranfplanted into Pots, fill’d witn 
cana, filiquis torofis , Kay an did a. light freih Earth, which mnft be 
Ran Hift. Indian Hoary-tree Kid- plunged into a Hot-bed to facili- 
ney-bean, with fwelling knotted tate their taking Root 5 after which 
Pods, commonly caWd Pigeon-Pea. they fhould be inured to bear the 
The firft of thefe Plants is very open Air by Degrees, into which 
common in the Pnglijh Gardens, they ihould be remov’d when the 
being planted for the Beanty of its Seafon is warm, placing them in 
fcarlet Flowers. This Plant fpreads a fhelter’d Situation ; and as they 
itfelf very far, fo that it ihould be advance, fo ihould they be re¬ 
allow’d Room, otherwife it will mov’d into larger Pots, which 
over-run whatever Plants grow muft be fill’d up with freih light 
near it. The Sealbn for planting Earth. 

the Seeds of this Plant is in the During the Summer - feafbn, it 
Beginning of April, obferving al- muft be frecjuently refireih’d with 
ways to do it in dry Weather, other- Water; but m the Winter it muft 
wife the Seeds will burft and rot. be remov’d into the Green-houfe, 
They will produce their Flowers and ihould have but little Water 
by the Beginning of July, and will during that Seafbn. It requires 
continue flowering until the Froft only to be fereen’d from Froft, 
prevents them; and their Seeds will but muft have open free Air when- 
ripen in September , when they ever the Weather will permit, other*, 
ihould be gathered, and preferv’d wife the Leaves will grow mouldy, 
in a dry Place until the fucceeding and decay the tender Shoots: It 
Spring, in order to be Town. This produces its fcarlet Flowers in Julf 
Plant being annual, periflies with and Auguft, but feldora per fe c t s its 
the firft Approach of Winter: It Seeds in this Country. This Plant 
will thrive very well in the City, is very Common in Portugal , where 
the Smoak of the Sea-coal being it is planted to cover Arbours and 
lefs injurious to this Plant than moft Seats in Gardens, for which it is 
others, fo that it is often cultivated greatly efteera’d by the Inhabitants 
in Balconies, &c. and being fup- of that Country, and for its beau- 
ported either with Sticks or Strings, tiful fweet-fmelling Flowers; and 
grows up to a good Height, and in that Country it thrives very well 
produces its Flowers very well: It in the open Air. 
is alfb planted in fome Gardens to ^ The third Sort is preferv’d in 
cover Arbors and other Seats in fome curious Gardens for Variety $ 

X he Summer-fezfon, to afford Shade, but is a Plant of no great Beauty: 
for which Purpofe it will dp very This may be propagated byfowmg 

the 
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the Seeds in the Spring upon a Hot¬ 
bed* and when they come up, they 
muft be planted in Pots, and treat¬ 
ed as the former Sort: It produces 
its Flowers in July, and the Seeds 
ripen in September. 

The fourth Sort was brought' 
from America, and is preferv’d in 
curious Gardens, for the lake of its 
long Flowering: This is ao abiding 
Plant, and fliouid be managed as 
was dire&ed for the third Sort* 
and if guarded from Froft, will 
continue to produce Flowers all the 
Winter-ic afon. It ripens Seeds very 
well, from which the Plants may 
be eafily propagated. 

The fifth Sort is preferv’d as a 
Curiofity in England: But in the 
Weft-Indies it is frequently planted 
by the Sides of Alleys in Gardens, 
ta form a Hedge, where they will 
laft many Years without decaying* 
and will thrive on barren Land, 
which has been worn out, where 
fcarcely any thing tlfe will pro- 
iperv and produce a great Quantity 
of Fruit, which arc iometimes eat¬ 
en by the Inhabitants * but their 
chief Uie is to feed Pigeons, from 
whence this Plant had its Name. 
The Branches, with the ripe Peafe 
and Leaves, are given ro Hogs, 
Horfes,. and mQil other Cattle, 
which fattens them very much. 
In England it is preferv’d in Stoves, 
being too tender to be kept with¬ 
out artificial Heat in this Ciimatc: 
It may be propagated from Seeds, 
(which are generally brought from 
the Weft-Indies every Year in great 
Plenty)* and when the Plants come 
up, they fhould be planted ipto 
Pots fill’d with light landy Earth, 
and plung’d into a Hot-bed, to 
promote their Ciowth: But when 
they have acquir'd Strength, they 
fhouid be gradually inur’d to the 
open Ah, into which they may 
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be removed in July , and may re¬ 
main abroad until the Beginning of 
September, when they muft be re¬ 
mov’d into the Stove, placing them 
where they may have a moderate 
Heat, obferving to refrefh them 
now and then with a little Water* 
but be very careful not to give it to 
them in great Quantities, (efpeci- 
ally at that Scafon) which wiil be 
very apt to rot their Roots: The 
fecond Year thefe Plants will flow¬ 
er early in the Spring , and do many 
times produce ripe Fruit. 

There are at prefent but three 
Sorts of Kidney-beans, which are 
cultivated for the Table in England, 
which arc; 

i. The Common White, or 
Dutch Kidney-bean. 

a. The Leffer Garden Kidney- 
bean, commonly call d the Batteries 
Beam 

5. The Upright, or Tree Kid¬ 
ney-bean. 

The firft of thefe was formerly 
more cultivated in England than at 
prefent * but is the chief Sort now 
cultivated in Holland, from whence 
probably it had the Name o f Dutch 
Kidney-bean: This Sort rifes to a 
very great Height, and requires to 
be lupported by tall Stakes, other- 
wife they will fpread upon the 
Ground and rot * fo that where this 
Care is wanting, the Fruit fcldora 
comes to good* which Trouble 
renders it difficult to cultivate this 
Sort in Plenty * and the Beans being 
much broader than the fmall Sort, 
render them lefs valuable in the 
London Markets * v/hich, I fuppofe, 
occalion’d their being negle&ed in 
England. 

The fecond Sort is that which 
is moft commonly cultivated in the 
Gardens near London, and is by far 
the befi: Sort we yet know* for 
the Plant never rambles too far, 

but 
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but is always of moderate Growth, 
fo that the" Air caa eafily pafs be¬ 
tween the Rows, and keep them 
from rotting: It is alfo a plentiful 
Bearer, and the bell Bean ot all the 
reft: for eating. 

The third Sort is alfo a plentiful 
Bearer, and never rambles, grow¬ 
ing upright in form of a Shrub $ 
but the Beans are much larger than 
the laft, and are not fo well co¬ 
lour’d, nor do they eat near lb firm 
and crifp $ for which Reafons they 
are not lo generally efteem’d. 

Thefe Plants are propagated from 
Seeds, which mull be fown in the 
Place where they arc to remain j for 
they will not bear tranfplanting, ex¬ 
cept it be done while they ate very 
young i and this being pretty trou- 
blefomc, is very feldom pra£tifed, 
unLels for a few early Plants under 
warm Hedges or Wils i but it is 
not worth while for the general 
Crops, 

The Sea Ion for putting thefe 
in the Ground, is the latter End of 
March , or, the Beginning of April, 
for an early Crop 5 but thefe Ihould 
have a warm Situation, and a dry 
Soil, otherwife they will not fuc- 
cecd: you fhould alfo obferve to 
put them into the Ground at a dry 
Seafon j for Wet fo early in the 
Seafon will rot the Seeds in the 
Ground. The manner of plant¬ 
ing them, is, to draw lhailow Fur¬ 
rows with a Hoe, at about two 
Feet and an half Diftancc from each 
other, into which you Ihould drop, 
the Seeds about two Inches afun- 
der$ then with the Head of a 
Rake draw the Earth over them, 
£0 as to cover them about an Inch 
deep. 

If the Seafon be favourable, the 
Plants will begin to appear in about 
a Week’s time after lowing, and 
jbon after will raife their Heads 
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upright j therefore if the Stems 
thereof are pretty tall above-ground, 
you fhould gently draw a little 
Earth up to them, obferving to do 
it when the Ground is dry, which 
will preferve them from being in¬ 
jured by iharp Winds •, but you 
ihould be careful not to draw any 
of the Earth over their Leaves, 
which would rot them, or at leaft 
greatly retard their Growth. After 
this they will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds until they produce Fruit, 
when they fhould be carefully ga¬ 
ther’d two or three times a Week* 
for if they are permitted to remain 
upon the Plants a little too long, 
the Beans would be too large for 
eating, and the Plants wouid be 
greatly weaken’d thereby. 

This fir ft Crop of Kidney- bans 
will continue a Month in -good 
Order, during which time they 
will produce great Plenty of Beans* 
therefore, in order to have a Suc- 
ceftion of them throughout the 
Seafon, you fhould fow at three 
different Times, viz, in March or 
April, in May, and toward the 
latter-end of June } which laft Crop 
will continue until the Froft comes 
on, and deftroys ’em. 

There are fome Perfons who 
raife thefe in Hot-beds, in order to 
have them very early: The only 
Care to be taken in the Manage¬ 
ment of thefe Plants, when thus 
rais’d, is to allow them Room, and 
give them as much A;r as can be 
conveniently, when the Weather is 
mild s as alio to let them have but 
a moderate Heat* for if the Bed 
be over-hot, they will either burn, 
or be drawn up fo weak as never 
to come to good. 

The Manner of making the Hot¬ 
bed being the fame as for Cucum - 
bm> &C' need not be repeated in 
~ ' this 
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this Place ; but only obferve, when 
the Dung is equally levell’d, to lay 
the Earth about four or five Inches 
thick ; and let the great Steam of 
the Bed pafs off before you fow the 
Seeds: The Time for doing this, 
xnuft be proportion’d to the Seafbn 
when you would have the Beans for 
the Table; but the furcft Time for 
a Crop is about a Week in Febru¬ 
ary. 

It is alio a good Method which 

fbme ufe, to have French Beans ear¬ 
lier than they can be obtain’d in 
the common Ground, To make a 
gentle Hot-bed about the Middle of 
March , which may be arched over 
with Hoops, and covered with 
Mats, in this they fow their Kid¬ 
ney-beans in Rows pretty clofc to¬ 
gether, fo that a fmall Bed will 
contain a great Number of Plants, 
thefe they bring up hardily, inuring 
’em to the open Air by Degrees; 
and in the nning of April, 
when the Weather is fettled, they 
prepare fome warm Borders under 
Walls or Hedges; then they take 
them up from the Hot-bed, pre- 
fcrving as much Earth as poflible 
to their Roots, and plant them in 
the Borders at the Diftance they are 
to remain: Thefe, if they take 
Root kindly, will produce Beans at 
leaft a Fortnight before thofe fown 
in, the common Ground. 

The Manner of faving the Seeds 
of thefe Plants, is to let a few 
Rows of them remain ungather’d 
in the Height of the Seafbn; for 
if you gather from the Plafits for 
fome time, and afterwards leave the 
Remaining for Seed, their Pods 
will not be near fo long and hand- 
fome, nor will the Seed be fo good: 
In the Autumn , when you find 
they are ripe, you fhould in a dry 
Seafon pull up the Plants, and 
Ipread them abroad to dry; after 
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which, you may threfh; out the 
Seed, and preferve it in a dry Place 
for Ufe. 

PHILLYREA; Mock-Privet. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Leaves grew by Pairs oppofite 
to each other , and are Ever-green: 
The Flower confifls of one Leaf, is 
Bell-Jhafd, and divided into four 
Parts at the Top: The Pointal, which 
rifes from the Centre of the Flower- 
cup, afterwards becomes a fpheried 
Flower containing one rosmd Seed . 

The Species are; 

i. Phillyrea ; latifolia laws. 

C. B.P. The Broad-leav*d true PJnU 

lyre*. 

а. Phillyrea; latifolia, fimofo. 

C. B. P. Ilex-leaf’d Phillyrea. 

vtdgo. 

3. Phillyrea ; folio AlatemL 

J. B. Phillyrea, with an Alater- 
nus Leaf. 

4. Phyllyrea; folio ligufoi . 

C. B. P. Privet-leaf’dl 

f. Phillyrea-; anguftifolia, pri- 
ma . C. B. P . Narrow-leaf *d Phil* 
lyrea. 

б . Phillyrea ; anguftifblia , fo 
cunda. C. B. P. Rofemary-leat’d 
Phillyrea ; vulgA. 

7. Phillyrea; Olea Fphefiau, 
folio . Hort. Chelf. Pluk . Phyt. Olive- 
leaf’d Phillyrea. 

8. Phillyrea; latifolia Unis , 
foltis ex luteo variegatis. Cat. Plant. \ 
Hort . The true Phillyrea, with 

ftrip’d Leaves. 

Thefe Plants are moft of them 
Natives of the Southern Parts of 
France , Spain , and Italy , but are 
hardy enough to endure the Cold 
of our Climate in the open Air : 
They have been formerly in great 
Requcft for Hedges, and to cover 
Walls; for both which Purpofes they | 
are very improper$ becaufe they 
fhoot fo faft in the Spring and Sum- j 
mer Months, that it is very trouble- 

foxDC 
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feme to keep fuch Hedges in Or¬ 
der: Befides, ail thefe Sorts with 
broad Leaves do naturally produce 
their Branches lo far afunder, that 
they can never be reduc'd to a thick 
handfome Hedge*, for altho* by 
frequently clipping the exrreme 
Parts of the Snoots you force out 
lome Side-branches, which render 
it thick on the Outiide, yet the 
inner Branches are very far afun¬ 
der, and being of a pliable Nature, 
are often difplac'd by ftrong Winds } 
or if there happen to fall much 
Snow in Winter, fo as to lie upon 
thefe Hedges, it often difplaces 
them lo much as not to be reco¬ 
ver'd again in lome Years} for 
which Realbns they are not lo 
much in ufe for Hedges as they 
Were fome Years palt : nor are 
they lo often planted to cover Walls j 
for it is a very difficult Task to 
keep them clofe to the Wall} for 
their Branches being vigorous, do 
commonly grow to lome Diftance 
from the Wall, and harbour all 
forts of Infe&s and Filth: belides, 
their Leaves being large, and grow¬ 
ing pretty for afunder upon the 
Branches! they appear naked, efpe- 
cially when they are kept clofely 
dipt. 

But all thefe Sorts of Trees are 
very proper to intermix with other 

Ever-greens, to form Clumps, Am¬ 
phitheatres, or to plant round the 
Sides of Wildernefles of Ever-green 
Trees, where being placed among 
other Trees of the lame Growth, 
they will afford a pleafing Variety. 

The three firft Sorts will grow 
to the Height of twenty Feet, or 
more, and may be train’d up to re¬ 
gular Heads; but the narrow-leaf’d 
Sorts feldom rile above fourteen or 
lixteen Feet high with us j fo that 
they will be of a proper Size to 
place in a Line before the Broad- 
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leaf'd Sorts, where being inter* 
mix’d with Hollies, Alaternus’s, At- 
buttes's, and lome other Sorts, they 
will make a beautiful Profpeft. 

Thefe Plants arc propagated ei¬ 
ther from Seeds or Layers} but the 
.latter being the moft expeditious 
Method in England, is chiefly pre- 
ferr’d: The beft time to lay them, 
down is in March , when you (hould 
dig the Ground round the Plants 
intended to lay, making it very 
\ then making choice of a 
fmooth Part of the Shoot, you 
fhould make a Slit upwards (in the 
manner as is pra&is’d in laying of 
Carnations \\) and then bend the 
Branch gently down to the Ground, 
making a hollow Place with your 
Hand to receive it, and having pla¬ 
ced the Part which was flit in 
the Ground, fo as that the Slit may 
be open, you fhould fatten it down 
with a forked Stick, that it may 
remain fteady, covering that Part 
of the Branch with Earth about 
three Inches thick, obferving to 
keep the upper-part ere£L In dry 
Weather thefe Layers Ihould be 
water’d, which will greatly facili¬ 
tate their Rooting} you mutt alio 
keep ’em clear from Weeds, which 
if fuffer’d to grow up amongtt 
them, will prevent their taking 
Root. 

The March following many of 
thefe Plants will be rooted, at which 
time they may be taken off, and 

carefully planted in a Nurfery, 
where they may be train’d up three 
or four Years in the manner you 
intend them to grow* during 
which time you fhould dig the 
Ground between the Rows, and 
cut about the Roots of the Plants 
every Year, which will caufc ’em. 
to ftrike out ftrong Fibres, fo as 
to fupport a good Ball of Earth 
when they are remov’d > you (hould 
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Mfo (iipport their Stems With 
Stakes, in order to make them 
ftrait, otherwife they are very apt 
to grow crooked and unfightly* 

'When the Plants have been thus 
manag’d three or four Years, you 
may tranfplant them into the Places * 
where they are defign’d to remain: 
The belt time for this Work is the 
latter-end of March, or the Begin¬ 
ning of April, juft before the Plants 
begin to (hoot: but in removing 
them, you fhould dig round their 
Roots, and cut off all downright or 
ftrong Roots which have (hot out 
to a great Diftance, that you may 
the better preferve a Ball of Earth 
to each Plant, otherwife they are 
fubje£fc to mifcarry: And when you 
have plac’d them in their new 
Quarters, you (hould lay feme 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, to prevent its drying; 
and give them feme Water twice 
a Week in very dry Weather: but 
do not repeat it too often, nor give 
it to them in too great Quantities, 
which will rot the new Fibres, and 
prevent their Growth. You (hould 
alfe fopport the Plants with Stakes 
until they have taken fait hold of 
the Earth, to prevent their being 
turn’d out of the Ground, or dil- 
plac’d by the Winds, which will 
deftroy the Fibres that were newly 
put out, and greatly injure the 
Plants. Thefe Trees delight in a 
middling Soil, which is neither too 
wet and ft iff, nor too dry; tho’ 
the latter is to be preferr’d to the 
former, provided it be fre(h. 

The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves is 
at prefent pretty rare, and fome- 
what tenderer than the others (as 
are moft Sorts of variegated Plants 
lefs capable to endure the Cold, 
thanthofe of the fame kinds which 
are plain> the ftriping of Plants al¬ 
ways proceeding from their Weak- 
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nefs:) This is preferv’d in {bale 
Gardens as a Curiofity; but may 
be propagated in the fame manner 
with the former. 

Thofe Sorts with fmall Leaves, 
are commonly two Years before 
they take Root when lay’d, therefore 
they (hould not be difturb’d (boner; 
for the railing them out of the 
Ground does greatly retard their 
Rooting. 

PHLOMIS; The Sage-Tree, or 

Jerufalcm-Sage. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a la hi ated Flower confifi- 
ing of one Leaf \ whofe Upper-Up (or 
Helmet) which is crefted, does whoU ; 

ly reft upon the Under-lip (or Beard) 
which is divided into three Farts, 
and extends a little beyond the Upper- 
lip i The Fointal rtfes out ef the 
Flower-cup, accompany'd with four 
Embryo's, which afterwards become 
fo many oblong Seeds , (hut up in a 
Husk, or a pentagonal Tube, which 
was before the Flower-Cup. 

The Species arc; 

1. Phlomis; fruticofa, falvia fo¬ 
lio, latiore dr rotundiore . Tourn. 
Broad-Ieav’d Sage-Tree; vulgb. 

2. Phlomis; ffuticofa , falvia j fo¬ 
lio, longiore dr angufttore. Tourm 
Narrow-leav’d Sage-Tree; vulgo 

3. Phlomis; fruticofa . humilit, 
latifolia, candid>Jftma. ftoribus luteis. 

AB. Phil. Low Shrubby Sage-Tree, 
with broad hoary Leaves, and yel¬ 
low Flowers. ^ 

4. Phlomis ; Narbor . enfis , ’ Horm * 
ni folio, fiore purpurafeente . Tourn, 
Narbon Jerufalem Sage, with a 
Clary Leaf, and purpliih Flower. 

f. Phlomis; Hifpanica , candidif- 
fima, herbacea. Tourn. Spanifh Je¬ 
rufalem Sage, with very hoarjr 
Leaves. 

6 . Phlomis; Lychnitts . ClufHift . 
Narrow-leav'd Jeiuiakm Sage. 

7. Phlomis * 
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y. PfiLOMis f Soma, herbacea 9 Its- 
naria folk. T, Cor. Herbaceous Sa¬ 
mian Jeruftlem Sage, with a Moon- 
wort Leaf. 

8. Phlomxs i Orimtalh, fotus U - 
c munis. T* Cor . Eattern Jeruftlem 
Sage, with jagged Leaves. 

9. Phlomis* Oriental lute*, 
her&acea, UuifoUa, verticillata. A&. 
FbiL Brood-lea7'd Herbaceous Je¬ 
ruftlem Sage from the Levant, 
witb yellow Flowers growing in 
Whorks. 

The three firft-mentioa'd Sorts 
grow to be Shrubs of a middling 
Size, and are proper to intermix 
with other Sorts of Plants which 

are of the lame Growth in fmall 
Wilderneft Quarters, where, by the 
Diverfity of their hoary Leaves, their 
large Spikes of yellow Flowers, and 
their long Continuance in Bower, 
they make an agreeable Variety. 

Theft Plants have been prclenrti 
in Pots, and placed in the Green- 
fcouft in Winter among other ten- 
Exoricks; but they are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
cnrdiiiary Winters in the open Air, 
provided they are planted in a dry 
Soil, and have a warm Situation; 
and are rarely injured by Cold, un- 
\cS& in a very lev ere Froft. 

They are propagated by Cuttings 
am this Country; for their Seeds 
do ftidom ripen well in England, 
except in very warm dry Sea ions. 
The beft time to piant theft Cut¬ 
tings is in May, that they xfiay 
have good Roots before Winter: 
They fhould be planted in a Bed of 
firefb light Earth, and {haded from 
the Sun until they have taken 
Root ; after which they will re- 
juire no farther Care, bit only to 
ceep them clear from Weeds until 
he following Spring, when they 
nay he removed to the Places 
VoIm IL 
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where they are defign’d to be con- 1 

turn'd. 

The beft Seafon for transplanting 
them is in March , before they be* 
gin to fboot, observing to preserve 
a Ball of Earth to the Roar of each 
Plant, as alfo to water 'em until 
they have taken Root : And in or¬ 
der to form them into a regular 
Shape, they fhould be Bak'd, and 
their Stems kept coniUnrly fatten'd 
thereto, until they arrive at the 
Height you defign ’em j then you 
may fuffer their Branches to (hoot 
out on every Side, to make a hand- 
feme Head; in order to which, 
you fhould prune oft fuch Bran* 
ches as grow irregular to either 
Side, which muft always be per¬ 
form’d in Summer; for if they are 
wounded in Winter, the Cold does 
often injure the Plants, by entering 
the Wounds. 

The Soil in which they are pla¬ 
ced fhould not be dung'd, for that 
caufes them to grow too faft, 
whereby their Shoots are too replete 
with Moifture, and fo left capable 
to endure the Cold; whereas if 
they are planted upon a dry, bar* 
ren, rocky Soil, they are ftidom 
injured by Cold, which is the Caffe 
of moft of the fame Claft of Plant! 
with Lip-flowers. 

The other Sorts are all of them 
propagated by parting of their 
Roots, which fhould be done in 
the Spring of the Year, obftrving 
topreferve a leading Bud to each 
Off-fit ; Theft fhouid alfo be pla¬ 
ced in a dry, rocky, or gravelly 
Soil, in which they will thrive 
much better than if planted in a 
richer Ground, and will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
extremely Well in the open A it* 

Theft are Plants of no great 
Beauty, but are preferred in the 
8 Garden* 
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Gardens of thofc who are fond of 
Variety. A Tea made with the 
Leaves of thefe Plants, is account¬ 
ed very good for fore Throats. 

PHYTOLACCA; American 
Night-fhade. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conffts of feveral Leaves, 
which are placed in a circular Order, 
and expand in form of a Kofe ; out 
of whofe Centre rifes the Fointal, 
which afterwards becomes . a foft 
Trait, or almoft globular Berry full 
of Seeds, placed orbicularly: To which 
flsould added, that the Flowers and 
Fruit are produced on a Bunch like 
Currants . 

The Species are; 

t. Phytolacca; Americana, ma- 
firifruclu, Tourn. American N'ght- 
(hade, v/ith large Fruit, commonly 
call'd , Virginian Poke or Porke 
Phylick. 

a. Phttolacca; Americana, mi- 
mrifruciu. Tourn.. Americau Night- 
fhade, with lefler Fruit. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in Virginia , New-England, 
and Maryland , where the Inhabi¬ 
tants take a fpoonful or two of 
the Juice of the Root, as a fami¬ 
liar Purge : The Berries thereof 
are full of a purple Juice, which 
gives a fine Tin&ure to Paper, 
from whence it hath the Name; 
fcut it will not abide long. 

tt may be propagated by fbwing 
the Seeds in the Spring, upon a 
Bed of light rich Earth; and when 
they come up, theyfhould be trans¬ 
planted into a Bed of rich dry 
Earth about two Feet afunder; for 
they grow to be very large, efpe- 
cially if the Soil be good. When 
they have taken Root, they will 
require no farther Care but only 
to clear ’em from Weeds, and in 
the Autumn they will produce 
their Flowers and Fruit: but when 


the Froft comes on, it will cut 
down the Tops of thefe Plants* 
which conftantly decay in Winter; 
but their Roots will abide in the 
Ground, and come up again the 
fiicceeding Spring. There is no 
great Beauty in this Plant; but, 
for Variety, a few of them may be 
placed in the Borders of large Gar¬ 
dens frnce they require but little 
Culture. 

The Sort with lefler Fruit is ten¬ 
derer than the former, and requires 
to be placed in an artificial Heat in 
Winter, other wife they will not 
endure the Gold of our Winters in 
England: This is alfo propagated 
from the Seeds, which fhould be 
Town upon a mpderate Hot-bed in 
the Spring; and when the Plants 
come up, they fhould be transplant¬ 
ed each into a feparate fmall Pot 
fill’d with light frelh Eattb, anJ 
plung’d into another moderate Hot¬ 
bed to bring them forward 
when they have acquired fbmc 
Strength, they fhould be inured to 
beat the open Air by Degree, in¬ 
to which they may be removed in 
July , obferviog to fhitt them into 
larger Pots, as their Roots fhall re¬ 
quire, and place them where they 
may be fhelter’d from ftrong 
Winds. 

In this Situation they may re¬ 
main ’till the Beginning of Septem ¬ 
ber, when they fhould be remov’d 
into the Stove, placing them where 
they may have a temperate Warmth; 
and during the Winter Seafon you 
fhould frequently refrefh them with 
Water, but they mult not have it 
in too great Quantities. 

Thefe Plants will grow to be 
three Feet high, and may be train'd 
up with regular Stems and Heads; 
they will continue three or four 
Years, if carefully preferv’d, and 
continue to produce Bunches of 
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fmali fcarlet Berries throughout the 
Whole Year j which affords a plea- 
iing Variety, anwigll other Exo¬ 
ticks in Winter, when few other 
things are in Beauty: The Berries 
thereof are full of a beautiful red 
Juice, which will (tain Paper ex¬ 
tremely fine, but will not con¬ 
tinue. 

PILOSELLA $ vide Hieracium. 

PIMPINELLA; Burnet. 

The Char alters are j 

The Flower conftfls cf me Leaf, 
iohich expands in a circular Form, 
and is generally cut into four Seg¬ 
ments, to the Center, accompanied 
with many Chives , or a tufted Poin- 
t*l-, the Flower-cup afterwards be¬ 
comes a Fruit, for the moft part 
Jharp-pomted and Quadrangular ; 
having fometimes but one Ceil, and 
at other times two Cells , which art 
fall of oblong Seeds . 

The Species are ; 

i. Pimpinella ; fangutforba , mi¬ 
nor lavis* C. B. P. Common or 
Idler Burnet. 

t. Pimpinella; fsmguiforba, ma¬ 
jor . C. B. P . Great Burnet. 

3. Pimpinella > major, praalta, 
auriculas a , SabaaJa. Bocc. Muf. 
Great rigid tall Burnet, with auri- 
culared Leaves. 

4. Pimpinella ; maxima, Cana- 
denfis . Corn. Greatcfi Canada Bur¬ 
net. 

There are fome other Species of 
this Plant, which arc preferved in 
curious Botanick Gardens for Vari¬ 
ety ; But thofe here mentioned are 
what I have obferved in the En- 
glijh Gardens. 

The common Burnet is found 
wild in great Plenty upon dry chal¬ 
ky Hills, in divers Parts of Eng¬ 
land j yet is often cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens tor medicinal Ufcs; though 
the Herb gather’d on its native 


Place of Growth, is much Wron¬ 
ger, and fitter for fuch Purpofcs. 

The (econd Sort is found grow* 
ing in moift Meadows, and other 
Wet Soils in divers Parts of Eng ¬ 
land, and is rarely cultivated in 
Gardens. 

The other two Sorts are Stran¬ 
gers to our Country, but are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold ot out 
Climate in the open Air. Thefc 
may be gated either by (ow- 
ing of the Seeds, or parting their 
Roots. 

The belt Time for parting their 
Roots, is in the Autumn, that they 
may take good Root before the 
Drought of the Spring hinders their 
Growth. They (hould be planted 
in Beds of light dry Earth, about 
ten Inches or a Foot afunder* for 
if they have not Room to fpread, 
they will rot each other. In May 
they will fhoot up to flower; but 
if you Would prefcrve the Roots, 
the Stems (hould be conftantiy cut 
off, for if they are permitted to 
feed, they fekiom remain long af* 
ter. 

They may alfb be propagated by 
(owing their Seeds upon a Bed of 
light Earth in the Spring, and when 
the Plants are come up, they (hould 
be tranfplanted out into a Bed of 
frefli Earth, at the Difiance before- 
mention’d, obferving to water and 
(hade them until they have taken 
Root, after which they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. The firft Sort 
is what (hould be ufed in Medicine, 
and the Leaves of that are alio put 
into cool Tankards in the Heat of 
Summer, as a Cordial Herb. 

PINASTER; Vide Pinus Sylvc- 
ftris. 

PINUS; The Pine Tret, 

The Characters are; 

It hath amentaceous Flowers (of 

S % Catkins) 



Catkins) which arc produced at re¬ 
mote 'Difiances from the Fruit on the 
fame Tree ; the Seeds are prodmmd in 
fqssamous Cones $ to which fhosdd be 
added , that the Leaves are longer 
than thofo of the Firr-Tree, and are 
produced by Pairs out of each Sheath . 

The Species arc ; 

i. Pi n us i fativa, C. B. P. The 
manured Pine. 

i. Pin us ; fylveflris. C. B. P. The 
Pinafter or wild Pine. 

j. Pin us j fylveflris , />/«* £rrw- 

£m/, g lauds, cants parvis, ms. 

Ray Hijl . The Scotch Pine , com¬ 
monly called the Scotch Firr. 

4. Pin us; Americana, foliis pra- 
longis, (ubinde terms, cants plurimis 
unfertim nafeentibus. Rand. Ame¬ 
rican Pine, with longer Leaves co¬ 
ming out by Threes, and many 
Cones growing in a Clutter, com¬ 
monly allied, The Clutter Pine. 

f. Pinus; Apsericana, ex tsnofol- 
Ucsslo fetis, longis tenuibus, trique- 
iris , ad mum unguium, per totam 
lon t rmnutijpmis crenis af- 

feratis. Pluk. Amalth. Lord Ply¬ 
mouth's Pine ; vulgo . 

The Culture and Management of 
thefc Trees, being the fame as for 
Firrs, is fully fet down adjoining 
to that Article, for which the Rea¬ 
der is deiired to turn back to Abies. 

PISTACHIA j vide Terebinthus. 
PISUM i Pea. 

The Charablers are; 

It is a Plant with a papilionaceous 
Flower, out of whofe EmfaLment ri¬ 
fts the Pointal, which afterwards be¬ 
comes a long Pod, full of roundifh 
Seeds; to which mujt be added, fifiu- 
lous Stalks, for the mofi part weak, 
winch the Leaves embrace in fuch a 
Mamer, that they feem to be perfo¬ 
rated by them ; but the other Leaves 
grow iy Pairs along the Midrib, 
ending in a fondril. 
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The Species are \ 

1. Pisum { hortenfe mams, fart 
frufluque albo. C. B. P. The grea¬ 
ter Garden Pea with white Flowers 
and Fruit. 

2. Pisum ; pracox, AngUcum . 
Boerh. Ind. Hot-fpur Pea j vulgo. 

3. Pisum j humtle, caule forme. 
Toum. The Dwart Pea. 

4. Pisum ; humile Gallic urn. Boerh. 
Ind. French Dwarf Pea. 

f. Pisum j corttce eduli . Toum. 
Pea with an efculent Husk. 

6. Pisum ; filiqud camosA , incur- 
vd, feu falcatd, eduli . Rais Hifi 
The Sickle Pea* vulgo. 

7. Pisum j arvenfe, fru#u albo. 
C. B. P. Common white Pea. 

8. Pisum $ arvenfe, fmBu virids. 
C. B. P. Green Rouncival Pea. 

9. Pisum ; arvenfe, fruftn dneroe. 
C. B. P. The Grey Pea. 

10. Pisum 1 arvenfe, flare rofio, 
fruBu variegate . Rais Hift. Maple 
Rouncival Pea. 

11. Pisum 1 umbellatum . C.B.P. 
The Role Pea or Crown Pea. 

1 a. Pisum j maximum, fru&u ni¬ 
gra lined maculato . H. R. Par . The 
Spanifli Morotto Pea. 

13. Pisum i hortenfe , filiqud ma * 
xhnd. H. R. Par. Tne Marrow-fat 
or Dutch Admiral Pea. 

14. Pisum; fruclu maxima, ex 
virids obfoleto. Boerh. Ind. The U- 
nion Pea. 

iy. Pisum; fpontaneum, mariti- 
mum AngUcum. Park. Theat . En¬ 
gl i(h Sea Pea. 

1 6. Pisum; arvenfe, fruBu e Lo¬ 
tto virefeente . C. B. t. Pig Peas. 

There are fevcral other Varieties 
of the Garden Peas , which differ 
in the Colour of their Flowers and 
Fruit, and arc by forne Pcrfons di - 
ttinguifhed by Names as dittin& 
Sorts; but as they are very fub;ecfc 
to vary when down two or three 

Year* 
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Tears in the fame Place* io there 
can be no doubt of their being fe* 
minal Variations, which are not 
worth enumerating in this Place. 

The EngUjh Sea Pea, is found 
wild upon the Shore in Sujfex, and 
fcveral other Counties in England ; 
this was firft taken Notice of in 
the Year ifff, between Oxford 
and -Aldhorough, where it grew up¬ 
on the Heath, where nothing, no 
not Grafs, was ever feen to grow, 

and the poor People being in Di-. 

ftrefs, by Reafbn of the Dearth of 
that Year, gathered large Quanti¬ 
ties of thefc Pens, and fe preserved 
themfelvcs and Families: This is 
mentioned by Stow in his Chronicle , 
and Cambden in his Britannia . But 
they were both miftaken, in imagi¬ 
ning that they were Peas caft on 
Shoar by a Shipwreck, feeing they 
grow in divers other Parts of Eng¬ 
land, and are undoubtedly a diffe¬ 
rent Species from the common 
Pea. 

The Sixteenth Sort is greatly cul¬ 
tivated in the Fields in Dorfetfhire, 
where they me known by the 
Name of Pig Peas , the Inhabitants 
making great Uie of them to feed 
their Hogs. Thefc arc aifb often 
brought up to London and fold for 
the fame Purpofc. 

I (hall now proceed to fet down 
the Method of cultivating the fcve- 
ral Sorts of Garden Peas , fo as t© 
continue them throughout the Sea- 
Ion. 

It is a common Pra&ice with 
the Gardeners near London, to raife 
Peas upon Hot-beds, to have them 
very early in the Spring, in order 

to which, they fow their Peas up¬ 
on warm Borders under Walls or 
Hedges, about the Middle of Oilor 
her \ and when the Plants come up, 
they draw the Earth up gently tP 
their Stems with a Hoe, the better 
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to t>rote& them from fro ftj in 
thefc Places they let them remain 
until the latter End of January, or 
the Beginning of Eebruary, obfer¬ 
ving to earth them up from time 
to time as the Plants advance in 
Height (for the Reafons before laid 
down) as alio to cover them in ve- 
ry hard Froft with Peas-haulm. 
Straw, or feme other light Cover- 
ing, to prefcrve them from being 
dellroy’d, then at the Time before- 
mention’d, they make a H&t-bcd 
(in proportion to the Quantity of 
Peas intended) which muft be wei! 
work'd in laying the Dung, that 
the Heat may not be too great: 
The Dung fhould be laid about two 
Feet thick or fbmewhat more, ac¬ 
cording as the Beds are made earli¬ 
er or later in the Seafon \ when the 
Dung is equally levelled, then the 
Earth (which fhould be light and 
frefh, but not over rich) muft be 
laid on about Six Inr Ic, lay¬ 

ing it equally all over the Bed: 
This being done, the Fi hick 

fhould be two Feet deep on the 
Back-fide, and about fourteen In¬ 
ches in Front) muft be put on, and 
cover’d with Glafles, after which 
ic fhould remain three or four 
Days, to let the Steam of the Bed 
pa6 off, before you put the Plants 
therein \ obferving every Day to 
raife the Glaffes either with Bricks 
or Stones, to give Vent for the ri¬ 
ling Steam to pafs off; then when 
you find the Bed of a fine mode¬ 
rate Temperature for Heat, you 
fhould with a Trowel, or fbme o- 
ther Inftrumcnt, take up the Plants 
as carcfolly as poftible, to prefcrve 
« little Earth to their Roots, and 
plant them into the Hot-bed in 
Rows, about a Foot afunder, and 
the Plants fhould be fiet about an 
Inch and Half, or two Inches di- 
ftance from each other in the Rows* 
£ 3 obferving 
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obferving to water and (hade them 
until they have taken Root \ after 
which you muft be careful to give 
them Air, at all Times when the 
Seafcn is favourable, otherwife they 
will draw up very weak, and be 
(iibjeA to grow mouldy and decay. 
You (hould alfo draw the Earth up 
to the Shanks of the Plants, as 
they advance in Height, and keep 
them always clear from Weeds; the 
Water they (hould have, muft be 
given them fparingly, for if they 
are too much water'd, it will cauw 
them to grow too rank, and fome- 
times rpt off the Plants at their 
thanks, juft above Ground ; when 
the Weather is very hot, you fhould 
cover the Glafles with Mats in the 
Heat of the Day, to fereen them 
from the Violence of the Sun, which 
is then too great for them, caufing 
their Leaves to flag, and their Bloir 
ferns to fall off without producing 
Pods* as will alfo the keeping ot 
the Glafles too clofc at that Seafcn. 
But when the Plants begin to fruit, 
they (hould be water’d oftencr, and 
in greater Plenty than before j for 
by that Time the Plants will have 
nearly done growing, and the of¬ 
ten refrcftiing them will occaflon 
their producing a greater Plenty of 
Fruit* 

The Sort of Vett which is always 
ufed for thisPurpofe, is the Dwarf; 
for all the other Sorts ramble too 
much to be kept in Frames: the 

Reafcn for Towing them in the 

common Ground, and afterwards 

tranfplanting them on a Hot-bed, is 
alio tp check their Growth, and 
caufe them to bear in left Com- 
pafsj for if the Seeds were fqwn 
upon a Hot-bed, and the Plants 
continued thereon, they would 
produce fuch luxuriant Piants as 
not to l>e contained in the Frames, 
and would bear but little Fruit. 
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The next Sort of ?$a, which i* 
Town to fuccecd thole on the Hot¬ 
beds, is the Hot-/fur, of which 
there arc reckon’d three or four 
Sorts, as the Majln’s Hot-fpur , the 
J lending Hot-fpur , and fome others j 
which are very little differing from 
each other, except in their early 
Bearing, for which the Mufter's 
Hot-ffur is chiefly preferr’d i tho’ if 
either of thefe Sorts are cultivated 
in the feme Place for three or four 
Years, they arc apt to degenerate 
and be later in Fruiting, for which 
Rcafon moft curious Perfcns pro¬ 
cure their Seeds annually from 
(ome diftant Place, and in the 
Choice of thefe Seeds, if they could 
be obtained from a colder Situation, 
apd a poorer Soil, than that in which 
they are tp be (own, it will be 
much better than on the contrary, 
and they wiil come earlier in the 
Spring. 

Thefe muft alio be (own on 
warm Borders, towards the latter 
End of Ofiober, and when the Plants 
are come up, you (hould draw the 
Earth up to their Shanks in the 
Manner before dire&ed, which 
(hould be repeated as the Plants 
advance in Height (always obfer- 
ving to do it when the Ground is 
dry) which will greatly prote& the 
Stems of the Plants againft Frdft; 
and if the Winter (hould prove ve¬ 
ry fcverc, it will be of great fer- 
vicc to the Plants, to cover them 
with Peas-haulm, or feme other 
light Covering, which (hould be 
conftantly taken off in mild Wea¬ 
ther, and only fuffer’d to remain 
on during the Continuance of the 
Froft j for if they arc kept -too 
clofe, they will be drawn very 
weak and tender, and thereby be 
liable to be deftroy’d with the lead 
Inclemency of $he Seafcn, 
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In the Spring you muft carefully 
clear them from Weeds, and draw 
iome frelh Earth up to their Stems,* 
but do not raife it too high to the 
Plants, left by burying their Leaves 
you ihould rot their Stems, as is 
fbmetimes the Cafe, efpecially in 
wet Seaions. You ihould alfoobferve 
to keep them clear from Vermin, 
which if permitted to remain a- 
mongft the Plants, will incrcaft ft 
plentifully, as to devour the grea- 
tcft Part of them ; the chief of the 
Vermin which infe<ft Peas, are the 
Slugs , which lie all the Day in the 
fmall Hollows of the Earth near 
the Stems of the Plants, and in 
the Night-time come out and make 
terrible Deftru&ion of the Teas j 
and theft chiefly abound in wet 
Soils, or where a Garden is ne- 
gle&ed and over-run with Weeds ; 
therefore you ihould make the 
Ground clear every Way round the 
Pests, to deftroy their Harbours, 
and afterwards in a fine, mild 
Morning, very early, when theft 
Vermin are got abroad from their 
Holes, you ihould flack a Quantity 
of Lime , which ihould be fo wn 
hot over the Ground, pretty thick, 
which will deftroy the Vermin, 
where-ever it happens to fall upon 
them ; but will do very little Inju¬ 
ry to the Peas, provided it be not 
fcatter’d too thick upon them ; 
This is the beft Method I could e- 
ver find to deftroy theft trouble- 
lbme Vermin. 

If this Crop of Peas doth hit, it 
will immediately fuccccd thoft on 
the Hot-bcd; but for fear this 
ihould mifearry, it will be proper 
to low two more Crops, at about 
a Fortnight diftance from each o- 
ther; fo that there may be the 
more Chances to fucceed ; This 
will be fufficient until the Spring 
of the Year, when you muft fow 
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at leaft two more Crops of theft 
teas § one toward the latter End of 
January, and the other a Fort¬ 
night after: thefe two later Sow¬ 
ings, will be fufficient to continue 
the early Sort of Peas through the 
firft Seafon, and after this it wiil 
be proper to have iome of the 
large Sorts of Peas to fucceed them» 
in order to which, you fliould fow 
iome of the Spanijh Mor otto, which 
is a great Bearer, and a hardy Sort 
of Pea, about the Middle of Febru¬ 
ary, upon a clear open Spot of 
Ground; theft muft be fown in 
Rows, about two Feet and a Half 
afundcr, and the Teas ihould be 
dropped in tht Drills about an Inch 
and a half diftance, covering them 
about two Inches deep with Earth, 
being very careful that notie of 
them lie uncovered, which will 
draw the Mice, Pigeons or Rooks to 
attack the whole Spot; and it of¬ 
ten happens by this Negle&, that a 
whole Plantation is devour’d by 
theft Creatures; whereas when 
there are none of the Peas left in 
fight, they do not fo eafily find 
them out. 

About a Fortnight after this, 
you fliould fow another Spot, ci¬ 
ther of this Sort, or any other 
Ikrge Sort of Pea to fucceed thoft, 
and then continue to repeat iowing 
once a Fortnight till the Middle or 
latter End of April, iome of theft 
Kinds, only obferving to allow the 
Marrow-fats, and other very large 
Sorts of Peas , at leaft three Feet 
between Row and Row; and the 
B.ofe Tea fliould be allowed at lealt 
eight or ten Inches diftance Plant 
from Plant, in the Rows; for theft 
grow very large, and if they have 
not Room allowed them, they will 
fpoil each other, bv drawing up 
very tall, and will produce no 
Fruit. 
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When theft Plants come .up, the 
Earth (hould be drawn up to thdr 
Shanks (as wis before direfied) 
and the Ground kept entirely clear 
from Weeds; and when the Plants 
are grown eight or ten Inches 
high, you fcouid (kick Come rough 
Boughs, or brafh Wood, into the 
Ground clofe to the Pm/, for them 
to ramp upon, which will fiipport 
them from trailing upon the 
Ground, which is very apt to rot 
the large growing Sorts of Pm/, 
eipedaily in wet Seafons: befides, 
by thus fupporting them, the Air 
can freely pa£s between them, which 
will preferve the Blofloms horn 
falling off before their Time, and 
occafton them to bear much better, 
than if permitted to lie upon the 
Ground; and there will be Room 
to pals between the Rows to ga¬ 
ther the Pm/ when they are ripe. 

The Dwarf Sorts of Pm/ may 
be fbwn much cloftr together, 
than thofc before- mentioned ; for 
theft ftldom rife above a Foot high, 
and rarely fpread above half a Foot 
to width; fo that theft need not 
have more Room than two Feet 
Row from Row, and about an 
Inch aliinder in the Rows. Thefe 
will produce a good Quintity of 
Peas, provided the Seafon be not 
over dry ; but they ftldom continue 
long in bearing, fo that they are 
not Co proper to fovtf for the main 
Crop, when * Quantity of Peas is 
expe&ed for the Table: their chief 
Excellency being for Hot-bcds, 
where they will produce a greater 
Quantity of Peas (provided they 
are weil manag'd) than if expos'd 
to the open Air, where the Heat 
of the Sun loon dries them up. 

The Sickle Pea is much more 
common in Holland than in Eng¬ 
land, it being the Sort moftjy cul¬ 
tivated in that Country; but ig 
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msglawd they are only pr o pag a ted 
by curious Gentlemen for their 
own Table, and are rarely brought 
into the Markets; this Sort the 
Birds are very fond of; and if they 
are not prevented, do many times 
deftroy the whole Crop. This 
(hould be planted in Rows, about 
two Feet and a half afonder, ^ 
be managed as hath been directed 
Cot the other Sorts. 

The Gref, and other large Win¬ 
ter Peas , are ftldom cultivated in 
Gardens, becauft they require a 
great deal of Room; bat are nfiial- 
Jy (own in Fields, in mod Parts of 
England. The bed Time for (ow¬ 
ing of theft, is about the Begin¬ 
ning of March, when the Weather 
is pretty dry, for if they arc put 
into the Ground in a very wet 
Seafon, they are apt to rot, eipeci- 
ally if the Ground be cold; theft 
(hould be allowed at lead three 
Feet didance Row from Row, and 
mud be fown very thin in. the 
Rows; for if they arc fown too 
thick, the Haulm will (pread lb as 
to fill the Ground, and ramble o> 
ver each other, which will cauft 
the Plants to rot, and prevent their 
Bearing. 

The bed Method to fow theft 
Peas, is, to draw a Drill with a 
Hoe by a Line, about two Inches 
deep, and then fcattcr the Seeds 

therein, after which, with a Rake 
you may draw the Earth over 
them, whereby they will be equal¬ 
ly covered ; and this is a very 
quick Method for Gardens ; bnt 
where they are fown in Fields, 
they commonly make a (hallow 
Furrow with the Plough, and (car¬ 
ter the Seeds therein, and then 
with a Harrow they cover them 
over again. After this, the great 
Trouble is to keep them clear Horn 
Weeds, and draw the Earth up to 




the Plants) this, in fuch Countries 
where Labour is dear, is a great 
Expence, to do it by Hand with a 
Hoe,* but this may be eafily effect¬ 
ed with a Breafl-hoeing Plough, 
which may be drawn through be¬ 
tween the Rows, which will en¬ 
tirely eradicate the Weeds, and by 
{birring of the Soil, render it mel¬ 
low, and greatly promote the 
Growth of the Plants. 

When any of theft Sorts are in¬ 
tended for Seed, there fhould be as 
many Rows of them left unga¬ 
ther’d, as may be thought necefla- 
ry to furnifh a fufficient Quantity 
of Seed ,* theft mull remain until 
their Pods are changed brown, and 
begin to fplit ; when you fhould 
immediately gather them up toge¬ 
ther with the Haulm, and if you 
have not Room to flack them up 
until Winter, you may thrafh them 
out fe foon as they ate dry, and 
Iptif; them up in Sacks for Uie: But 
you mufl be very careful not to let 
them remain too long abroad after 
they are ripe, for if Wet fhould 
happen, it would rot them, and 
Heat after a Shower of Rain, would 
caufo their Pods to burfl and call 
forth their Seeds, fb that the grea- 
teft Part of them would be loft ; 
but, as I laid before, it is not ad- 
viftable to continue {owing of the 
fame Seed longer than two Years, 
for the Reafons there laid down; 
but rather to exchange your Seeds 
every Year, or every two Years at 
leafl, whereby you may always ex¬ 
pert to have them prove well. 

* PLANTAIN TREE; vide Mufa. 

PLANTING) Although the Me¬ 
thod of planting the various Sorts 
pf Trees, is fully fet down, under 
the fcveral Articles where each 

S ind is mentioned, yet it may rot 
i amifs to fay fomething in gene¬ 
ral upqa that Head in this Place; 


which (hall be ftt down as briefly 
as poflible. And, 

firft. The firfl Thing in the 
flaming of Trees, is to prepare 
the.Ground (according to the dif¬ 
ferent Sorts of Trees you intend to 
plant) before the Trees are taken 
out of the Earth; for you fhould 
fuffer them to remain as little Time 
out of the Ground as poflible. 

In taking up the Trees, you 
fhould carefully dig away the Earth 
round their Roots, fb as to come 
at their fcveral Parts to cut them 
off, for if they are torn out of the 
Ground without Care, the Roots 
will be broken and bruifed very 
much, to the great Injury of the 
Trees. When you have taken them 
up, the next thing is to prepare 
them for flaming , in doing of 
which, there are two Things to be 
principally regarded; the one is to 
prepare the Roots, and the other 
to prune their Heads, in fuch a 
Manner, as may be raoft fervicea- 
ble in promoting the future Growth 
of the Trees. 

And firfl, as to the Roots; all 
the fmall Fibres are to be cut off, 
as near to the Place from whence 
they are produc’d, as may be (ex¬ 
cepting fuch Trees as are to be re¬ 
planted, immediately after they are 
taken up) otherwise the Air will 
turn all the fmall Roots and Fi¬ 
bres black; which, if permitted to 
remain on, when the Tree is plan¬ 
ted, will grow mouldy and decay, 
and thereby fpoil all the new Fi¬ 
bres which are produc’d; fo that 
many times the Trees mifearry for 
want of duly obferving this: After 
tbe Fibres are all cut off, you 
fhould prune off all the bruis’d or 
broken Roots i'mooth, otherwifc 
they are apt to rot and diftemper 
the' Trees; you fhould alfo cut out 
all irregular Roots which croft each 

other. 
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other, and all downright Roots 
(efpccially in Fruit-Trees) muft be 
cut oft; fo that when the Roots 
are regularly prun’d, they may in 
fomc meafurc refemble the Fingers 
of a Hand, when fpread open} 
then you fbould fhorten the larger 
Roots, in proportion to the Age and 
Strength of the Tree} as alio the 
particular Sorts of Trees, arc to be 
confider’d, for the Wallnut, Mul¬ 
berry, and fome other tender-root¬ 
ed Rinds, ihould not be pruned fo 
clofe, as the more hardy Sorts of 
Fruit or Foreft Trees, which in 
young Fruit Trees, fuch as Pears, 
jiffies, Plumbs , Peaches, &c. that 
are one Year old, from budding or 
grafting, may be left about eight 
or nine Inches long} but in older 
Trees, they muft be left of a much 
greater Length} but this is to be 
under if ood of the larger Roots on¬ 
ly, for the fmall ones muft be chief¬ 
ly cut quite out, or pruned very 
Ihort, their extream Parts, which 
arc generally very weak, do com- 
monly decay after moving, fo that 
k is the better Way intirely to dif- 
place them. 

The next thing is the Pruning 
of their Heads, which muft be 
differently perform’d in different 
Trees, and the Delign of the Trees, 
muft alfo be confider’d} for if they 
are intended for Walls or Efpaliers, 
it is the better way to plant them 
with the greateft Part of their 
Heads, which fhould remain on un¬ 
til the Spring, that the Trees be¬ 
gin to (hoot, when they muft be 
cut down to five or fix Eyes (as is 
fully let down in the icvcral Arti¬ 
cles of the various Kinds of Fruit) 
being very careful in doing of this, 
not to difturb the new Roots. 

But if the Trees are cieiign ti for 
Standards, you fhould prune off all 
the {'mail Branches clofe to the 
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Places where they are produced, 
as alfo irregular Branches which 
crofs each other, and by their Mo- | 
tion when agitated by the Wind, 
do rub and oruife each other, fo 
as to occafion many times great 
Wounds in tbofe Places} betides, k 
makes a difagreeable Appearance to 
the Sight, and adds to the Ck>le- 
nefs of its Head, wh»ch fhould al¬ 
ways be avoided in Fruit Trees} 
whole Branches fhould be prclerved 
as for diftant from each other, as 
they are ufuslly produced when in 
a regular way of Growth (which 
is in all Sorts of Trees propor- | 
tionable to the Size of their Leaves, I 
and Magnitude of their Fruit (for i 
when their Heads are very thick [ 
(which is often occafioned by the 
unskilful fhortening of their Bran¬ 
ches) the Sun and Air cannot free¬ 
ly pafs between their Leaves, fo 
that the Fruit muft be fmall and 
ill tafted. But to returns 'After 
having difplaced theie Branches, j 
you (hould alfo cut off all iliclit I 
Parts of Branches, as have by any 
Accident been broken or wound¬ 
ed } for thefe will remain a disa¬ 
greeable Sight, and often occafion 
a Difeafe in the Tree. But you 
fhould, by no means, cut off the 
main, leading Shoots, as is, by too 
many, pra&is’d, for thole arc ne- 
ceflary to attract the Sap from the 
Root, and thereby promote the 
Growth of the Tree: For, from | 
fcvcral Experiments which I made 
the Winter 1729, by cutting off 
the Branches of foveral Sorts of 
Trees, and putting them into Phi¬ 
als fill’d with Water, whole Tops 
were clofely cover’d, to prevent 
the evaporating of the Water, 

I found, that thole Shoots whole 
leading Buds were prclerved, did 
attract the Moifturc in much grea¬ 
ter Quantity, than thole Shoots 
whole 




whofe Tops were cut off: And 
from feveral Experiments made by 
the Reverend Mr. Hales, wc find, 
that great Quantities ot Moifture 
are imbibe at Wounds, where 
Branches are cut off; lo that by 
thus fhortening the Branches, the 
Wet, which generally falls in great 
Plenty during the Winter Scafbn, 
is plentifully imbib'd, and for want 
of Leaves to perfpire it off, mixes 
with the Sap ot the Trees, and 
thereby di(lending the Veflels, de- 
ftroys their contracting Force, which 
many times kills the Tree, or at 
lea ft weakens it fo much, as not 
to be recovered again for fome 
Years; as 1 have fcveral times ob¬ 
served. 

But being willing to try the Ex¬ 
periment, in the Month of October 
1713, I made choice of two 
Standard Almond-Trees, of equal 
Strength and Age; thefe 1 took up 
as carefully as pofliblc, and having 
prepar’d their Roots as before di¬ 
rected, I prun’d their Heads in the 
following manner, viz,. From one 
of them 1 only cut off the fmall 
Branches, and fuch as were bruis'd 
or broken, but preferv’d all the 
ftrong ones entire: The other 1 
(hortened all the ftrong Branches, 
and prun’d off the weak and bro¬ 
ken Shoots, as is the common Pra¬ 
ctice. Thefe two Trees I planted 
in the feme Soil, and to the fame 
Situation, gave them both equal 
Attendance, and minng’d them both 
as nearly alike as poflible; yet, in 
the Spring, when thefe Trees be¬ 
gan to Ihoot, that, whofe Branches, 
were entirely preferved, came out 
early, continued to fhoot ftronger, 
and is at prelent much larger, and 
in better Health than the other. 
And flnee this, I have made feve- 
ral other Experiments of the like 
Nature, which have conftantly fuc- 


ceeded in the fame Manner; from 
whence it is realonable to con¬ 
clude, that the (hortening of the 
Branches is a great Injury to all 

new-planted Trees. 

Having thus prepared the Trees 
for flaming, we muft next pro¬ 
ceed to the Placing them into the 
Ground; but before this, I would 
advife, if the Trees have been long 
out of the Ground, fo that their 
Fibres arc dry’d, to place their 
Roots in Water eight or ten Hours, 
before they are planted, obferving 
to place them in fuch a Manner, 
that their Heads may remain ereCF, 
and their Roots only immers’d 
therein, which will fwell the dry’d 
Veflels of the Roots, and prepare 
them to imbibe Nourifliment from 
the Earth. In fixing of them, 
great Regard (hould be had to the 
Nature of the Soil, which, if cold 
and moift, the Trees {hould be 
planted very (hallow,- as al(b, if it 
be a hard Rock or Gravel, it will 
be much the better Way to raife 
a Hill of Earth where each Tree is 
to be planted , than to dig into the 
Rock or Gravel, and fill it up with 
Earth (as is too often practis’d) 
whereby the Trees arc planted, as 
it were, in a Tub, there being but 
little Room for their Roots to ex¬ 
tend; fo that after two or three 
Years Growth, when their Roots 
have extended to the Sides ot the 
Hole, they are flopp’d by the 
Rock or Gravel, can get no far¬ 
ther, and the Trees will decline, 
and, in a few Years, die; befides, 
thefe Holes do detain the Moifture, 
fo that the Fibres of the Plants are 
often rotted thereby. But when 
they arc raifed above the Surface 
of the Ground, their Roots will 
extend, and find Nourishment, tho' 
the Earth upon the Rock or Gr> 
vel be not three Inches thick, as 

may 
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may be frequently obferved, where 
Trees are thus placed. 

The next thing to be obferved. 
Is, to place the Tree in the Hole 
in fuch Manner, that the Roots 
may be about the fame Depth in 
the Ground, as they were grow¬ 
ing before they were taken up: 
Then break the Earth fine with a 
Spade, and featter it into the Hole, 
fo that it may fall in between eve¬ 
ry Root, that there may be no 
Hollownefs in the Earth (but you 
fhould by no Means lift or fereen 
the Mould, for Reafons given in 
the Article of Ftrrs) then having" 
fill’d in the Earth, you Ihould gent¬ 
ly tread it dofe with your Feet; 
but do not make it too hard, 
which is a very great Fault, cfpe- 
cially if the Ground be ftrong or 
wet. 

Having thus planted the Trpes, 
you Ihould provide a Parcel of 
Stakes, which Ihould be drove 
down by the Sides of the Trees, 
and faftened thereto, to fupport 
them from being blown down, or 
difplaced by the Wind; and then 
lay forae Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground, about their Roots, 
to prevent the Earth from drying. 

This is to be underflood of 
Standard Trees which caft their 
Leaves; and as to fuch as are 
planted againft Walls, there is no 
other Difference in their Manage¬ 
ment, but only to preferve their 
Heads entire, and to place their 
Roots about five or fix Inches from 
the Walt inclining their Heads 
thereto; which fhould be faftened 
to the Wall, to prevent their be¬ 
ing difplaced by the Wind; and 
in the Spring following, juft be¬ 
fore they ftioot, their Heads fhould 
be cut down to five or fix Buds, 
as is fully dirc&ed under the ieve- 
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ral Articles of the di ffe rent Kindt 
of Fruit. 

As to the Watering of all new 
planted Trees, I fhould advife it to 
be done with great Moderation; 
nothing being more injurious to 
them than over-watering of ’em ,* 
Examples enough of this Kind may 
have been feen in St. James's Park, 
a few Years paft, where there have 
been many Trees planted to make 
the Rows complete, where the old 
Trees were decay’d; and notwith- 
ftanding the great Ore in bringing 
in a large Quantity of frefh Earth* 
where each Tree was planted, yet 
very few of them have taken, and 
thofe few which arc yet alive, have 
made but poor Progrefs, nor will 
they ever be thriving Trees; which 
is wholly owing to the Abundance 
of Water given to them, whereby 
the Fibres are rotted off as fbon as 
they are produced. And how can 
any Perfon imagine, that a Tree 
fhould thrive, when the Ground in 
which it is planted, is continually 
floated with Water? For, by an 
Experiment made by the Reverend 
Mr. Hales, in placing the Roots of 
a Dwarf Pear-iree in Water, the 
Quantity of Moifture imbibed de¬ 
creas’d very much daily, becaufe 
the Sap-Veflels of the Roots, like 
thofe of the cut-off Boughs in the 
fame Experiment, were io fatura- 
ted and clogged with Moifture, by 
ftanding in Water, that more of it 
could not be drawn up. And this 
Experiment was tried upon a Tree 
which was full of Leaves, and 
thereby more capable to difeharge 
a large Quantity of Moifture, than 
fuch Trees as are entirely deftitute 
ot Leaves; fo that it is impoffibie 
fuch Trees can thrive, where the 
Moifture is too great about their 
Roots. 




The 
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The Seafons for Planting arc va¬ 
rious, according to the different 
Sorts of Trees or the Soil in which 
they are planted: For foch Trees 
whofe Leaves fall oft in Winter, 
the beft time is the Beginning of 
October , provided the Soil be dry; 
,}>ut for a wet Soil, it is better to 
defer it until the latter End of Fe¬ 
bruary, or the Beginning of March ; 
and tor Ever-greens, the Beginning 
of April is, by far, the beft Seaibn, 
though they may be fafely remov’d 
at Midfummer, provided they arc 
not to be carried very far; but you 
fbould always make Choice of a 
cloudy, mo iff Scafon, if poftible, 
when they will take frelh Root in 
a few Days. And, on the contra¬ 
ry, when thefe Trees are removed 
in Winter, during which time they 
are almoft in a State of Reft, they 
do not take Root until the Spring 
advances, and lets the Sap in Mo¬ 
tion, fo that many times they die, 
efpecially if the Winter proves fe- 
vere. 

As to the Preparing the Soil for 
Planting, that muft alio be done 
to foit the different Sorts of Trees, 
feme requiring a light Soil, others 
a ftrong one, &c. But this is folly 
fet down in the feveral Articles of 
Trees, under their proper Heads, 
to which the Reader is deftred to 
turn; though for Fruit-Trees in 
general a frefh Soil from a Pafture- 
Ground, which is neither too light 
and dry, nor over ftrong and moift, 
but rather a gentle, loft, loamy 
Earth, is to be preferr’d. And if 
it be for Wall Trees, it will be the 
better if the Borders are fill’d with 
this Earth fix Feet wide, but it 
need not be above eighteen Inches 
or two Feet deep at moft; for 
when the Borders are made too 
deep, the Roots of thefe Trees are 
enticed downward, which is of 
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bad Corifetjucnce to Fruit-Trees, as 
hath been elfe-where obfervecL 
The fame alfo muft be obferved 
for Standard Trees (where firelh 
Earth is brought to the Places in 
which they are planted) not to 
make the Holes too deep, but ra¬ 
ther let them have the lame Quan¬ 
tity of Earth in Width, which is 
much to be preferr’d. 

There are feveral Perlons who 
dire£t the Placing of the lame Side 
of the Tree to the South, which, 
before removing, had that Pofition, 
as a material Circumftancc to be 
ftri&ly regarded; but from feveral 
Trials which 1 have made, I could 
not obferve the leaft Difference in 
the Growth of thofe Trees which 
were fo placed, and others which 
were reverfed; lb that I conclude 
it is not of any Confequencc to ob¬ 
ferve this Method. 

The Diftance which Trees fhould 
be planted at, muft alio be pro¬ 
portioned to their feveral Kinds, 
and the feveral Purpofes for 
which they are intended; all which 
is explain’d under their feve¬ 
ral Heads; but Fruit-Trees, plan¬ 
ted either againft Walls, or for Es¬ 
paliers, fhould he allowed the fol¬ 
lowing Diftances. For moft vigo¬ 
rous-(hooting Pear-Trees , twenty 
four Feet; for Apricocks, fixteen 
Feet ,* Apples , lixteen Feet; Peaches , 
Nectarines, Cherries , and Plumbs^ 
fourteen or lixteen Feet, according 
to the Goodnels of the Soil, or the 
Height of the Wall. But as thefe 
Things are mention’d in their feve¬ 
ral Articles* it will be necdlefs to 
repeat any more in this Place. 

PLATANUS; The Plane-Tree. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an amentaceous Flower , 
confifiing of feveral fender Stamina , 
which are collected into fpherical lit¬ 
tle Balls , and are barren > but the 
Embryo’s 




Mmbryo's of the Fruit, which are fro- 
dated on Jfeparate Tarts of the fame 
Tree, are turgid, and do afterwards 
become large ffherical Balls , con¬ 
taining many oblong Seeds, intermix'd 
with Down. 

The Specks are ; 

i. Platanus 5 Orientalis , virus. 
Turk. Theat. The true Oriental 
Plane-Tree. 

i. Plat an us; Occident alts, aut 
Virginnnfis . Park. Theat. The Weft- 
ern or Virginian Plane-Tree. 

3. Platanus; Orientalis, Aceris 
folio. T. Con The Maple-lcav’d 
Plane-Tree. 

4. An Platanus ; Americanus, 
foliis oblongis ex adverfo nafeentibus. 
The Button-Tree ; vulgo. 

The fir ft of thefe Trees (though 
the firft known Sort in Europe) is 
left common than the fecond,- 
which has been introduced fince 
the Englijh fettled in Virginia ; which 
may be, in a great meafure, owing 
to the latter Sort being much eafi- 
er, to propagate than the former ; 
tot every Cutting of this, it plan¬ 
ted in a moift Soil, juft before the 
^ree begins to fhoot, will take 
Root, and in a few Years make 
very large Trees; whereas the firft 
is only propagated from Seeds or 
by Layers. 

The third Sort, although by fbme 
fuppos’d to be a diftinft Species 
from either of the former, yet is 
no more but a feminal Variety of 
the firft; for I have had many 
Plants which came up from the 
Seeds of the firft Sort, which ri¬ 
pen’d in the Phyfick-Garden , which 
do moft of them degenerate to this 
third Sort, which in the manner 
of its Leaves, feems to be very 
different from either, and might 
reafonably be fuppos’d a diftinft 
Sort, by thofe who have not tra¬ 
ced its Original. 


The fourth Sort here mention’d 
was fent from Carolina, by the 
Nume of Button-Tree, and by the 
Account, fent with it, feems to be 
a Sort of Plane-Trees , though the 
Manner of this Tree's growing is 
very different from any of the o- 
tlier Sorts; but as it hath not pro¬ 
duced either Flowers or Fruit in 
England, fo I cannot determine 
whether it be a true rlane-Dree or 
not. 

Thefe Trees delight to grow on 
a moift, rich Soil, on which they 
will arrive to a prodigious Size in 
a few Years, and during the Sum¬ 
mer Seafon do afford a glorious 
Shade; their Leaves being of a pro¬ 
digious Size, efpecially on a good 
Soil, fo that there is fearcely any 
Tree at prefent in England , which 
does afford fo good a Shade. Bat 
the Backwardnefs of their coming 
out in Spring, together with their 
Leaves fading early in Autumn , las 
occafioned their not being fo gene¬ 
rally efteem’d, as otherwife.they 

would be. 

The firft Sort was brought out 
of the Levant to Rome, where it 
was cultivated with much Coft and 
Induftry: The greateft Orators and 
Statefmen among the Romans, took 
great Pleafure in their Villa's which 
were furrounded with Platanus ; 
and their Fondneft to this Tree be¬ 
came fo great, that we frequently 
read of their irrigating them with 
Wtne inftcad of Water. Pliny af¬ 
firms, that there is no Tree what- 
foever which fo well defends us 
from the Heat of the Sun in Sum¬ 
mer, nor that admits it more kind¬ 
ly in Winter, for the Branches be¬ 
ing produced at a proportionable 
Diftance, to the Largenefs of their 
Leaves (which is what holds through 
all the different Sorts of Trees yet 
known) fo that when the Leaves 

are 
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are fallen in Winter, the Branches 
growing at a great Diftance, do 
eafily admit the Rays of the Sun. 

This Tree was afterwards brought 
to Promt*, where it was cultivated 
only by Perfons of the firft Rank ; 
and ib much was the Shade of it 
priz'd, as that if any ot the Na¬ 
tives did but put his Head under 
it, they exa&ed a Tribute from 
therm 

It is generally fuppos’d, that the 
Iotrodu&ion of this Tree into Eng¬ 
land, is owing to the great Lord 
Chancellor Boon, who planted a 
noble Pared of them at Verulam, 
which were there, very flourifh- 
rog, a few Years fmcc. But not- 
withftaading its having been fo 
kmg in England* yet there are but 
few very large Trees to be feen of 
it at prefent; which may, perhaps, 
be owing to the great Eftcem the 
Perfons of the lai Age had for the 
Lime, which being much eafier to 
propagate, and of quicker Growth, 
during the three or four firft Years, 
than the Plant-Tree , thereby it be¬ 
came the moft common Tree for 
Planting of Avenues and fhady 
Walks near Habitations in England . 
But fince the Defers of that Tree 
have been more generally di (cover¬ 
ed, the Elm has had the Preference, 
and is now the moft commonly 
planted for fuch Purpofes. 

However, notwithftanding what 
has been faid of the Plane-Tree, of 
its Backwardnefs in coming out in 
the Spring , and the fudden Decay 
of its Leaves in Autumn, yet, for 
the goodly Appearance, and great 
Magnitude to which it will grow, 
it deferves a Place in large Planta¬ 
tions, or fhady Reccfles near Habita¬ 
tions, efpecially if the Plantation be 
defig n’d on a moift Soil, or near 
Rivulets of Water; in which Pla¬ 


ces this Tree will arrive to a pro¬ 
digious Magnitude. 

We read of one of thefe Trees 
which was growing at a Villa of 
the Emperor Caligula , whofe Trunk 
was fo large, as, when hollow'd, 
to make a Room, therein capacious 
enough to entertain ten or twelve 
Perfons at a Repaft, and for their 
Servitors to wait upon them. And 
there is mention made of one of 
thefe Trees, which was growing 
in the Eaftern Country, which was 
of fb great a Magnitude, that Xer¬ 
xes made his Army (which confift- 
ed of Seventeen hundred thoufand 
Men) s halt, for feme Days, to ad¬ 
mire the Beauty and Proceriry of 
this Tree} and became fo food of 
it, as to take his own, his Concu¬ 
bines, and all the great Perfons 
Jewels to cover it; and was fb 
much enamour'd with it, that for 
fbmc Days, neither the Concern of 
his Grand Expedition, nor Intereft, 
nor Honour, nor the neceflary Mo¬ 
tion of his prodigious Army could 
diflfuade him from it: He ftil'd it. 
His Miftrefs, His Minion, His God- 
defs; and when he was obliged to 
part with it, he caufed a Figure of 
it to be (lamp'd on a Gold Medal, 
which he continually wore about 
him. 

And fuch was the Eftecm which 
the People of Afta had for this 
Tree, that where-ever they erect¬ 
ed any fumptuous Buildings, the 

Portico's, which open'd to the Air, 

terminated in Groves of thefe 

Trees. 

The Eaftern Plane-Tree is propa¬ 
gated either from Seeds or by Lay¬ 
ers, the latter of which is generally 
practis’d in England ; though the 
Plant^ thus rais'd do feldom make 
fb large, ftrait Trees, as thofe 
Which arc produc'd from Seeds; 

but 
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but it has been generally thought 
that the Seeds of this Tree were 
not productive, bccaufe they have 
not been Town at a proper Seafon, 
nor managed in a right Manner ; 
for I have had thoufands of the 
young Plants fpring up from the 
Seeds of a large Tree, which feat- 
ter’d upon the Ground in a moift 
Place:, And I fincc find, that if 
thefe Seeds are fown fbon after 
they are ripe, in a moift ftiady Si¬ 
tuation, they will rife extremely 
well; and the Plants thus obtain’d, 
will make a coniiderable Progrefs 
after the fecond Year, being much 
hardier, and lefs liable to lofe their 
Tops in Winter, than thofe which 
arc propagated by Layers. And 
fince the Seeds of this Tree ripen 
well in England, they may be pro¬ 
pagated in as great Plenty as any 
other Foreft Trie. 

The Virginian ^.Plane-Tree will 
grow extremely well from Cut¬ 
tings, if they are planted the Be¬ 
ginning of March upon a moift 
Soil j and if they are water’d in dry 
Weather, will make a prodigious 
Progrefs. So that in a few Years 
from the Planting, they will afford 
noble Trees for planting of Ave¬ 
nues, and other fhady Walks; and 
their Trunks are pcifedtly ftrait, 
growing nearly of the fame Size 
to a confiderable Height, there be¬ 
ing the leaf!: Difference in the Girt 
or this Tree, for fcvcral Yards up¬ 
wards, of any other Sort of Tree 
whatfoever. The Honourable Paul 
Dudley, Efq; in a Letter to the 
Royal Society , mentions one of thefe 
Trees, which he obferved in Nw- 
Fngland, whofc Girt was n.ne 
Yards, and held its Bignefs a gr...: 
Way up ; which Tree, when cut 
down, made twenty-two Cord of 
Wood. He alfo fays, in the fame 
Letter, That he has propagated 
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many of thefe Trees by cutting off 
Sticks of five or fix Feet long, and 
fetting them a Foot deep into the 
Ground in the Spring of the Year, 
when the Seafon was wet; and 
that they always thrive befi in a 
moift Soil. 

The Leaves of this Sort are lar¬ 
ger, and lefs divided than thofe of 
the Oriental Plane-Tree ; and the 
Tree grows much faftcr, and is 
hardier, and being thus cafily pro¬ 
pagated, is now the moft common 
in England, 

The Maple-leav'd Plane-Tree hath 
its Leaves lefs divided than the 

firft, but more than the iecond 
Sort, fo that it is a middle Kind, 
between both; tho*» as I before 
faid, it comes originally from the 
Eaftern Sort. 

This is propagated very eafily by 
Layers, every Twig of which will 
take Root, if they are but cover’d 
with Earth; and when traniplamed 
out in a moift Soil, will grow c- 
qually fall with the Virginiam Kind. 
But whether this will take from 
Cuttings or not, I cannot fay, 1 
ving never made Trial of it; though 
from the Readioefs of the Branches 
taking Root, there is little Rcafon 
to doubt of it. The beft time to 
tranfplant theie Trees is in March \ 
for if they are removed in Winter, 
and the Seafon (hould prove very 
fevere, the tender Shoots are often 
kill’d by the Froft. 

PLUMB-TREE; vide Prunus. 

PLUMBAGO; Lead-wort. 

The Char ablers are; 

The Flower conj/fis of one Leafy 
which is Jhap’d like a Funnel , and 
cut into feveral Segments at the 
Top ; out of whofe fftuous Flower- 
cup rzfes the Pomtal , which after¬ 
wards becomes one oblong Seed, for 
the moft part fharp-pointed, which 
ripens in the Flower-cup* 


The Species are; 

i. Plumbago ; quorundam. Cluf, 
Hift. Lead-wort, or Tooth-wort. 

ft. Plumbago; American*, Beta 
folio atnpliori. Plum. American Lead- 
Wort, with a broad Beet-leaf. 

The firft of thefe Sorts grows 
about Naples, in Sicily, and the Sou¬ 
thern Parts of France, but is hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Ground, pro¬ 
vided it be planted in a warm dry 
Soil. This is propagated by parting 
of the Roots in the Spring before 
they {hoot: In doing of which, you 
(hould be very catetal to preferve a 
Head to each Slip, otherWife they 
will not grow. They {hould be 
planted in a Warm Situation, and a 
dry Soil, about two Feet afander, 
and water’d until they take Root; 
after which they will require no 
farther Care, but to clear them 
from Weeds, and fupport their 
Branches from being broken by 
the Wind. They commonly rile 
about three Feet high, but, unleft 
the Autumn be fery favourable, 
they feldom flower in this Court- 
try. The Root of this Plant is 
fometimes us'd in Medicine. 

The fecond is preferv’d by fiich 
as are curious in collc&ing Exotick 
Plants; This may be propagated in 
the fame manner as the former, 
as alio from Seeds, which (hould 
be fown upon a Hot-bed in the 
Spring; and when the Plants come 
up, they may be treated in the 
manner dire&ed for Amaranth's-, 
to which the Reader is deiir’d to 
turn, to avoid Repetition. Theie 
Plants muft be plac’d in the Stove 
in Winter, where they may have a 
moderate Degree of Warmth, and 
(hould frequently be rcfrefh’d with 
Water. The fecond Year they will 
produce Flowers in the Autumn, 
and if the Scafon be warm, the 
Vot. II. 


Seeds will ripen. This Plant grhw t 
plentifully in Jamaica and the C4- 
ribbee Iflaods; and from the Name 
given it by Dr. Boerhaave , it doth 
alio grow in Ceylon . 

POI NCI ANA; Barbados Flower* 
Fence, or Spanifh Carnations. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifts of feveral 
Leaves , which are plac'd in a circa - 
lar Order i in the Center of which 
arifes a Numb.r of crooked Stamina i 
the Pointal which arifes from a quin* 
quefid Flower-cup , becomes a long 9 
broad , flat Pod , opening into two 
Parts, and fill'd with broad, flat, 
roundijh Seeds , each of which it 
lodg'd in a feparate Cell, which art 
divided by a thin Partition . 

We have but two Species of this 
Plant; which are, 

i. Poinciana ; flare pulcherrlmo . 
Tburn. Barbados Flower-Fence, with 
a fair Flower. 

ft. PoiNctANA; flare luteo. Houfl. 
Flower-Fence with a yellow Flower. 

The firft Sort is very common 
in the Cartbbee Iflands, where it is 
planted for a Fence to divide Fields, 
and is greatly efteem'd for the Beauty 
Of its Flowers, which arc produc’d 
on long Spikes in vaft Quantities. 
The Leaves of this Plant arc alfo us'd 
inftead of Sena , to purge withal. 

This was carry'd from Cape Verd 
Iflands to Berbados , as is related by 
tigan, and hath fince been difper- 
fed through the other Iflands. It 
grows in thofe Countries to be 
ten or twelve Feet high, and the 
Stem is often as large as the Small 
of a Man’s Leg, and the Wood is 
very hard; from whence it hath 
obtain'd the Name of Phony in feme 
Places. The fecond Sort is a Vari¬ 
ety of the firft, differing only in 
the Colour of the Flowers, wnich 
in this are yellow, but the other 
are of a bright fed Colour. 
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The Seeds of this Plane are an- POLEMONIUM ; Greek Vale* 
nu&lly brought over in Plenty from rian, or Jacob’s Ladder, 
the Weft-Indtts, which, if Town up- The CharaBers are; 
on a Hot-bed, will rile very can- The Flower conftjls of one Leaf, 
ly: and when the Plants arc come which is divided deeply into five Farts, 
up, they fhould be tranfplanted in- and is WheeLJhai'd ; the Tcbstal 
to (mall Pots, and plung'd into a which rifes from the Flower-cup , 
Hot-bed of Tanners-Bark, obfer- forwards becomes a roundijh Fruit, 
ving to (hade them until they have divided into three Cells, which are fill’d 
taken Root; after which you mud: with oblong Seeds ; to which fhould bo 

f ive them Air in Proportion to the added. The Leaves are pinnated . 

Warmth of the Seaton, and thev The Species are; 
mud be frequently refrefh’d witn i. Polemonium ; vulgare, earth 
Water. When the Plants have fill'd leum. Tourn . Green Valerian, with 
the Pots with their Roots, they a blue Flower, 
fhould be taken out, and plac’d in- i. Polemonium; vulgare, album. 
to larger ones, that they may have Tourn, Greek Valerian, with a 
Room to grow: If Care be taken white Flower* 
to water and Ihift them as often as 3. Polemonium ; vulgare, flare 
Is neceflary, they will grow to be variegate. Totem. Greek Valerian, 
three Feet high the nrft Seafon. with a ftrip’d Flower. 

At Michaelmas the Pots (hould be 4. Polemonium; vulgare, film 
plung’d into a frefh Hot-bed of eleganter variegates. Boerb. Bed. 
Tanncrs-Bark, in the Stove, which Greek Valerian, with beautiful 
fhould be kept to the Anana's Heat, (tap’d Leaves, 
mark’d on Mr. Fowler's Thermome* The two firft Species are very 
tors, and frequently refrefh’d with common in many Inglifh Gardens, 
Water, but you muft never give them where they are cultivated for the 
large Quantities, which is very inju- Beauty of their Flowers: They have 
rious to theft Plants at that Seafon. alfb been found wild in Carleteth 
The Earth which theft Plants (hould Beek, and about Malham Cove near 
be planted in, muft be frc(h, light. Craven . The Sort with variegated 
and Tandy (but not over rich;J in Flowers, as alfb that with (tap’d 
which they will ftand the Winter bet- Leaves, are Varieties which have 
ter than if plac’d in a ftronger Soil. been obtain’d from the former. 

With tnis Management 1 have Theft Plants are eafily propaga- 
rais’d feveral Plants to be five Feet ted, by (owing their Seeds in the 
high; fome of which I have pre- Spring upon a Bed of light Earth; 
ferv'd two or three Years, and have and when they are come up pretty 
had. the Buds ot the Flowers ap- ftrong, they mould be prick'd out 
pear, but have not as yet been able into another Bed of the fame light 
to bring them to Rower; tho’ I Earth, about three Inches afunder, 
am in hopes it may be effe&ed, obftrving to (hade and water them 
fince the Improvements which arc until they have taken Root, after 
made every Year in the keeping of which they will require no farther 
tender Plants, are very confiderable. Care but to keep tnem clear from 
PORE VIRGINIAN; vide Phy- Weeds, until Michaelmas ; at which 
tolacca. time they muft be tranfplanted into 

the 



the Borders of the Flower-Garden, 
where, being inter mir’d with dif¬ 
ferent forts of Flowers, they will 
make a beautiful Appearance. Thefe 
produce their Flowers in May and 
and their Seeds, ripen in Au- 

The variegated Kinds* arc pre* 
ferv'd by parting of their Roots, 
becatsfe the Plants rais’d from Seeds 
would be fubje& to degenerate, 
and become plain* The heft time 
to part them is about Michaelmas, 
that they may take good Root before 
the cold Weather prevents them. 
Thefe fhould have a frefh light Soil, 
but if it be too rich, their Roots 
will rot in Winter, and their Stripes 
will go off 

POLIUM*. Polcy-Mountaio. 

The Characters are* 

It hath a labiated Flamer, con- 
Jlifting of one Leaf, mhofe Stamm* 
/applies the Vlaee of the Creft * the 
Beard (or Under-Up) is divided into 
Segments, as the Germander * 
the Flamer-cap rifes the 
Fointal, attended, as it mere, by four 
Fmbryo*s t mhich aftermardt became 
fi many Seeds, fhut up in the Flamer- 

2 : To thefe Marks maft be added, 
\t the Flamers are collected into 
a Head upon the Tops of the Stalks 
and Branches . 

The Species are* 

1. Polium* Mantanam lutestm. 
C. B. P. Yellow Mountain Foley* 

t. Polium * Mantanam, album . 
C, B. F. White Foley Mountain. 

Polium * LavenduU folio • 
C. B. P. Foley Mountain, with a 
Lavender-leaf. 

4* Polium * Levendule folio , an* 
gufiiari. C. B. P, Foley Mountain, 
with a narrower Lavender-leaf. 

f. Polium* Fyremacm 
tester* terreftris folio. Team. Creep¬ 
ing Pyrenian Foley Mountain, with a 
Ground' Ivy- Leaf. 


6 . Polium* maritimam, erect am* 
Monfpeliacum . C. B. P. Upright 
Foley Mountain of Montpelier. 

7. Polium* Mmtanum , lutesssn} 
ferratis , anguflioribus , incams foliiss 
Barrel Yellow Foley fountain, with 
narrow hoary ferrated Leaves. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preferv*d in 
fbmc curious Botanick Gardens for 
Variety* but thofe here mention’d, 
are what I have obferv’d in the 
£ nglifh Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated 
by planting their Cuttings in s 
Bed of light frefh Earth, during 
any of the Summer Months, which 
fhould be water’d and (haded until 
they have taken Root* after which 
they will require no other Culture 
than to keep them clear from Weed# 
until Michaelmas * when they fhould 
be tranfplanted into a warm Situa¬ 
tion, and muft have a very dry Soifc 
otherwife they are fubje& to decay 
in Winter, for they are Natives of 
warm Countries : but if they are 
plac'd in a ; dry Rubbifh, under the 
Shelter of a Wall or Pale, they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well. Thefe Plants 
produce their Flowers in Jane and 
July, but do rarely perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. Their Flow* 
ers have very little Beauty in them ji 
but for their hoary Leaves, and odd 
Appearance, a few Plants of them, 
may be admitted for Variety. The 
fecond Sort is us’d in Medicine. 

POLYANTHOS* vide Primula 
Veris. 

POLYGALA; Milk-wort* 

The Characters arc * 

It hath a Flamer confuting $f one 
Leaf of an anomalous Figure, per* 
forated behind , but divided into tma 
Lips before * the upper moft tip Is di¬ 
vided into tmo Farts, but the under 
one is curioujly fringed $ one of the 
T a lamer 
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lower Part of the Flower rtfes the 
Point at , which afterwards becomes a 
bread Fruit , divided into two Cells , 
which contain oblong Seeds , the Fruit 
is generally enclos’d in the Flower - 
cup, which is compos’d of five Leaves , 
viz. three fmallones, and two larger, 
which afterwards embrace the Fruit 
like Wings . 

The Species are ; 

i. Polygala ; major, earulea, 
Tabern . Greater blue Milkwort. 

a. Polygala j major, alba . X*- 

£er». Greater white Milkwort. 

3. Polycala; vulgaris . C. JJ. P. 
Common Milkwort, with a blue 

Flower. 

4. Polygala 5 alba Tabern . 
White common Milkwort. 

5*. Polygala j Africana frutefeens, 
folio buxi, fiore maxima . Oldenl. 
Shrubby African M:lkwort, with a 
Box-leaf, and a very large Flower. 

The four firft Species are found 
wild in moift Meadows in divers 
Parts of England , and are never 
preferv’d in Gardens, except for the 
Sake of Variety : However, I 
thought proper to infert them in 
this Place, to introduce the fifth 
Sort, which is a beautiful Plant, 
and is worthy to be preferv’d in all 
curious Collections of rare Plants. 

This is propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be iown upon a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed in thp Spring j and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be prick’d into frnall Pots, 
fill’d with light rich Earth, and 
plung’d into another Hot-bed, where 
they lhould be fhaded until they have 
taken Root, and often refrefh'd with 
Water; after which they muft have 
Air given them in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaion, and in 
July they may be remov’d into the 
Open Air, placing them in a warm 
Situation, where they may be fhei- 
from ftrong Winds, and in dry 
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Weather they muft be often refrefh’d 
with Water: Jfl this Place they 
may remain until OBober , when the 
Nights begin to be foody* then 
you fhould remove them into the 
Green-Houfe, placing them where 
they may have the Advantage of the 
free Air, when the Weather is fa¬ 
vourable enough to admit of the 
Glaffes being open’d, for they only 
require to be protected from Froft: 
During the Winter Seafbn, they 
fhould often be reffefh’d with Wa¬ 
ter, but it fhould not be given to 
them in large Quantities, which 
will injure their Roots: In Summer, 
they may be expos’d with Myrtles, 
Geraniums, See. in a Situation where 
they are defended from ftrong Winds * 
and as their Roots increafe, lb the 
Size of their Pots fhould be inlarg’d * 
but you muft be very cautious melt 
to over-pot them, which is inju¬ 
rious to all forts of Exotick Plants. 

The Earth in which fhefe Plants 
are fet, fhould be rich, frefh, and 
light, in which they will thrive 
exceedingly,andcontinue in Flower 
moft part of the Year, which ren¬ 
ders it very valuable, and if the 
Scafon proves favourable, the Seeds 
will ripen very well* but you muft 
be careful to gather them when 
tipe, otherwife they will drop oft 
and be loft. 

POLYGONATUM j Solomon's- 

Seal. 

The Characters are j 

The Flower confiffs of one Leaf, is 
tuberofe, and expands at the Top m 
Shape of a Bell , and is divided into 
feveral Segments ,* the Ovary , which 
is fituated in the Center of the Flower, 
becomes a foft globular Fruit, cm r- 
taming roundijh Seeds. 

The Species are 5 

1. Polygokatum * latifolium , vul * 
gate . C. B. P. Common Bioad- 
kav’d pa’s-Seal, 

a. Poly- 
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a.P olygonatum ; latifilmm, vul- 
gare, caulibus rubtntibus. H. L. 
Common broad-leav’d SolomonV 
Seal, with red Stalks. 

3. Polygon atum,* latifilmm, mi - 
nus , J&re majore. C. B. P. Lefler 
broad-leav’d SolomonVSeal, with a 
larger Flower. 

4.. Poltgonatum; latifilium,flore 
inflict odoro . H. R. P*r. Broad-leav’d 
SolomonVSeal, with a double fwcet- 
fmelling Flower. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are prelerv’d in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety; but 
thofe here mention'd are the prin¬ 
cipal Sorts cultivated in England. 

Thefc Plants are eafily propagated 
by parting of their Roots in the 
Spring before they begin to fhoot, 
obferving always to prelerve a Bud 
to each Off-fct: They (hould be 
planted inafrefh light Earth, where 
they will thrive exceedingly; but if 
over rich, it will deftroy their 
Roots. The firft Sort is the mod 
common in England , and is what 
the College has dire&ed for Medi¬ 
cinal Uie. 

POLY PODIUM; Polypody. 

The Characters are ,* 

It is a Capillary Plant, with oblong 
figged Leaves, having a middle Rib , 
which joins them to the Stalks run¬ 
ning through each Drvifion. 

The Species are ,* 

1. Polypodium ; vulgare . C. B . P . 
Common Polypody. 

a. Polypodium ; majus ferrato 
folio. Barr. Icon. Greater Polypody, 
with a ferrated Leaf. 

3. Polypodium ; Cambro-Britan- 
nicum, phmulis ad margines laci- 
niatis. Raii. Syn. Welfli Polypody, 
with laciniated Leaves. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Pianr, which are prelerv'd in 
iome curious Botanick Gardens for 
Variety; but as they are rarely cul- 
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tivated in other Gardens, fo it is not 
worth while to enumerate them in 

this Place. 

The firft Sort is that which is 
us’d in Medicine, and is found grow¬ 
ing upon old Walls and (body Banks 
in divers Parts of England . The 
ftfeond feems to be only a Variety 
of the firft, which differs therefrom 
in being larger, and having ferrated 
Leaves. The third Sort was brought 
from Wales, where it grows in great 
Plenty, and is the moft beautiful of 
all the Sorts. Thefe Plants maybe 
propagated by parting of their Roots 
in the Spring before they (hoot, and 
(hould tc planted in a very poor 
moift Soil under the Shade of % 
Wail, for if they are expos’d to the 
Sun, they will not thrive: They 
chiefly delight to grow out of the 

J oints of Walls, and old Buildings, 
ut are commonly found expos’d 
to the North. 

POMEGRANATE; vide Punica. 
POMUM ADAMI; vide Auran- 
tium. 

POPULAGO; Mar(h Mary-gold. 

The Char afters are; 

The Flowers confifts of feveral 
Leaves, which are plac'd circularly, 
and expand in Form of a Role, in 
the Middle of which rifes the Point al , 
which afterwards becomes a membra¬ 
naceous Fruit, in which there are fe¬ 
veral Cells , (which are for the mojl 
part bent downwards) collected into 
little Heads, and are full of oblong 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Populago; ftcre majore. Tourn. 
Marlh Marygoid, with a larger 

Flower. 

l. Populago; floreminore. Tourn • 
Marfh-Ma.ygold, with a (mailer 

Flower. 

3. Populago; flore plcno. Tourn • 
Marfli-Marygoid, with a double 

Flower. 

T } 
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The two Bril Sorts are very 
common on boggy and watry 
Places in divers Parts of England, 
and are feldom cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens : But the third Sort* which 
is a Variety from the fccond, is 
preferv’d in Gardens for its fine 
double Flowers. 

This Plant is propagated by part¬ 
ing of the Roots in Autumn, and 
mud be planted on a mold Soil, 
otherwife the Flowers will not be 
pear lb fair, nor will the Plants 
thrive. Thcfe arc very proper to 
place in very wtt Parts of the Gar¬ 
den, where few other Plants will 
thrive, and will afford an agreeable 
Variety during their Scafon of Flow- 
ering, which is from thcMiddleof 
jtpril until the latter End oi May , 
fo that they are worthy of a Place 
in every curious Flower-Garden. 

POPULUS j the Poplar-Tree. 

The Charatters are* 

The Leaves are bread , and for she 
pofl fart angular •, the Male Trees 
produce amantaceous Flowers, which 
have many little Leaves and Apices , 
but are barren : The Female Trees 
produce memiranaceous Pods, which 
ppen into two Parts , containing many 
Seeds, which have a large Quantity 
cf Down adhering to them, and are 
fpi! qc ted into Spikes . 

The Species are* 

1. Populus j alba , minorilus fo~ 
liis. C. B. P. White Poplar, with 
J mailer Leaves. 

2. Top ulus 5 alba, majoribus 
fclrs. C.B.P . White Poplar, with 
large Leaves, commonly call'd, The 

Abele-Tree. 

3. Pop ulus} tremula . C. B. P . 
The Trembling Poplar , or Aipcn- 

Tree. 

4.. Populus j nigra, C.B.P. The 
BUik Poplar-Tree, by fome faljly 
fad’d, The Cotton-Trcc. 


f. Populus j albs, folio minore, 
variegate The white Poplar 9 with 
ftrip'd Lfeaves. 

Thcfe Trees may be propagated 
either from Layers or Cuttings, 
which will readily take Root, as 
alfo from Suckers, which the white 
poplars fend up from their Roots 
in great Plenty. The bed Time 
for trafplanting thefe. Suckers, is in 
October , when their leaves begin to 
decay. Thefe may be plac'd in a 
Nurfery for two or three Years, to 
get Strength, before they are planted 
•ut where they are dehgn’d to re* 
main : $ut if you intend to propa- 

f ate them from Cuttings, it is 
etter to defer the doing of that 
until February at which time you 
may plant Truncheons of four or 
five Feet long, tbruding them about 
a Foot into the Ground : Thefe 
will readily take Root, and if tic 
Soil be moid in which they are 
planted, will arrive to a confiderabk 
Bulk in a few Years. 

The black Poplar is not ici apt tit 
take Root from large Truncheons, 
therefore 'tis the better Method, to 
lant Cuttings about a Foot and a 
alf in Length, thruding them a 
Foot deep into the Ground: Thefe 
will rake Root very freely, and may 
be afterwards tranfplanted where 
they are to remain. This Sort 
will grow upon almod any Soil, , 
but will thrive bed in moidPJres. 

1 Juve planted Cuttings of this 
Tree, which in four Years, have 
been bigger in the Trunk than a 
Man s Thigh, and near twenty Feet 
in Height, and this upon a very 
indifferent Soil} but in a moid Sou, 
it is common for thcfe Trees to 
fboot twelve or fourteen Feet in a 
Seafon : So that where a Perfbn 
ha h a mind to make a Shelter in a 
few Years, there is fcarcc any Tree 

.- & 
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fo proper for that Purpofe as this: 
But they ihouid not be planted too 
near the Pfeafure-Garden, becaufe 
the Down which tails from thefe 
Trees will make a prodigious 
Litter. 

The White Sorts, as alio the Af- 
per.-Tree, do alio caufe a great Litter 
in the Spring, when their Down 
Ms off » and their Roots being very 
apt to produce a large Quantity of 
Suckers, renders than unfit to be 
planted near an Houle or Garden ; 
but when they are interlpers*d with 
other Trees in large Plantations, 
they afford an agreeable Variety ; 
their Leaves being very white on 
their Undcrfides, which when blown 
with the Wind, are turn’d to Sight, 

A confiderablc Advantage may be 
obtain’d by planting thefe Trees 
upon moift boggy Soils, where few 
other Trees will thrive: Many fiich 
Places there are in England, which 
do not, at prefent, bring in much 
1 to their Owners; whereas 
if they * were planted with thefe 
Trees, they would, in a very lew 
Years, ovcr-purchafe the Ground, 
clear of all Expence: But there are 
many Perfbns in England, who 
think nothing, except Corn, worth 
cultivating: or if they plant Tim¬ 
ber, it muft be Oak, A(ft, or Elm % 
and if their Land be not proper 
for either of theft, it is deem’d 
little worth; whereas it the Nature 
of the Soils was examin’d, and pro¬ 
per Sorts of Plants adapted to them, 
there might be very great Advan¬ 
tage made of fevcral large Parcels 
ot Land, which at this time lie 
negteded. 

The Wood of thefe Trees, efpc- 
cially of the Abel*, is very good to 
lay for Floors, where it will laft 
many Years; and for its exceeding 
Whitenefe, is, by many Perfbns pre- 
ferr’d to Oak i it is alio very proper 
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for Watnfcoting of Rooms, being 
lets fobjedk to lweU or (brink than 
molt other Sorts of Wood: But for 
Turnery Ware, there is no Wood 
equal to this for its exceeding White* 
nefe, fo that Trays , Bowh, and many 
other Utenfils are made df it; and 
the Bellows-makers prefer it for 
their Ufe; as do alfo the Shoe¬ 
makers, not only for Heels, but alio 
for the Soles ot Shoes' It is alfo 
very good to make light Carts; and 
the Poles are very proper to fopport 
Vims, Hops, See. and the Lopping 
will afford good Fuel, which in 
many Countries is much wanted. 

PORRUM; Leek, 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifts of fix Totals, 
and is jhap'd, as it were , like a Belli 
in the Center arifes the Torntal, which 
afterwards becomes a roundsfts Fruit 9 
divided into three Cells, which con¬ 
tain rounSfh Seeds : To thefe Notes 
muft he added. The Stamina are ge¬ 
nerally broad, and fiat, ending m 
three Capillaments ; of which the 
middle one is fitmifh r d with a Chive j 
the Flowers are alfo gather'd into 
almofi globular Bunches ; the Boots 
are long, cylindrical, and coated ; the 
Coats ending in plain Leaves • 

The Species are; 

f. Porrum; commune capitatumi 
C B. P. The common Leek. 

a. Porrum; feciivum , latifolistm, . 
Cm B. J\ Broad-lea v’d Leek, com¬ 
monly call'd, The London Leek. 

There are fomc other Species of 

this Plant, which grow wild in the 
South of France and Spam, but as 
they are feldom cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens, fo I (hall forbear to mention 
them here. The two Sorts here 
mention’d, are by many Perfbns 
affirm’d to be the fame, both of 
them riling from the feme Seed; 
but this is what the Gardeners near 
Imdm will not believe, for they 
T 4 nevq£ 



peyer few the Seeds of the latter, 
if they can procure thofe of the 
firft Sort, there being a great Dif¬ 
ference in the Size of the Head, or 
principal Part of the Leek 5 but 
whether by long cultivating they 
may no* alter, I cannot politively 
affirm, having never fown the Seeds 
of the latter Sort above one Year. 

Thefe Plants are cultivated by 
{owing their Seeds in the Spring, 
in the fame manner as was directed 
for Onions, with which thefe are 
commonly fown, the two Sorts of 
Seeds being mix'd according to the 
Proportion which is delif'd of 
either Sort i tho* the moft common 
Method is, to mix an equal Quan¬ 
tity of both, for the Onions will 

f ready out-grow the Leeks in the 
prine i but thefe being, drawn off 
in Jw>y> the Leeks will have time 
fo grow large afterwards, fo that 
there may be a moderate Crop of 
both Sorts. The Management of 
Leeks being cxa&ly the feme with 
Onions, I (ball not repeat it in this 
Place, but {hall only add, that many 
Perfons do few their Leeks very 
thick in Beds in the Spring» and 
in June, after feme of their early 
Crops arc taken off, they dig up 
the Ground and plant their Leeks 
out thereon, in Rows a Foot apart, 
and fix Inches afunder in the Rows, 
obferving to water them until they 
have taken Root; after which they 
will require no farther Culture, but 
to clear the Ground from Weeds: 
The Leeks thus planted, will grow 
to a great Size, provided the Ground 
be good; and this Method is very 
roper for fech Pcrfens who have 
trie Room. 

If you would fave the Seeds of 
this Plant, you fhould make Choice 
of feme of the iargeft and beft you 
have, which muft remain in the 
Place where they grew, until Fe¬ 


bruary \ when they fhould be tran£ 
planted in a Row againft a warm 
Hedge, Pale or Wall, at about eight 
Inches afunder $ and when their 
Stems advance, they fhould be {up- 
ported by a String, to prevent their 
being broke down, to which they 
are very liable, efpecially when in 
Head, and theefefer they are drawn 
to the Fence, in Autumn, the bet¬ 
ter the Seeds will ripen s for it 
fometimes happens, in cold Sum¬ 
mers or Autumns, that thofe which 
grow in the open Garden, do not 
perfect their Seeds in this Country, 
efpecially if there fhould be fharp 
Frofts early in Autumn, which will 
intirely fpoil the Seed. 

When it is ripe, (which may be 
known by the Heads changing 
brownj you fhould cut off their 
Heads with about a Foot or more 
of the Stalk to each, and tie them 
in Bundles, three or four Heads in 
each, and hang them up in a dry 
Place, where they may remain till 
Chriftmas , or after, when you may 
thrafh out the Seeds for Uie. The 
Husk of thefe Seeds is very tough, 
which renders it very difficult to 
get out the Seeds, therefore feme 
Perfons who have but a fmall Quan¬ 
tity, do rub it hard againft a rough 
Tile, which will break the Husks, 
and get the Seeds out better than 
moft other Methods I have known 
ufed. 

PORTULACA: Purflane. 

The CkaraBcrs are* 

The Flower confifts of many Leaves* 
which expand in Form of a Role , cat 
of whofe Flower-cup (which confifts of 
one Leaf) arifes the Pointal , which* 
together with the Flower-csep 
comes a Fruit for the moft fart Oval* 
full of fmall Seeds, and fwrmjhd 
with two Shells or Husks at top ', of 
which the outer one , which was tb* 
Tart of the Flower-cup that yas fpiix 
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to two, opens fir ft-, and the inner one, 
which is the Point*! enlarg'd, opens 
la ft, doubly and tranfverfly, while 
the lower Part of the Flower-cup 
adheres to the Foot-ftalk . 

The Species are ; 

I . Portulaca ; loti folia, feu fa- 
ft'va. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd or Gar¬ 
den Purflane. 

a. Portulaca; fativa, latifolia, 
foliis fiavis . Mor. Hi ft, Broad-icav’d 
Garden Purflane, with yellow 
Leaves. 

3. Portulaca; angufttfolia, five 

fylveftris. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd 
or Wild Purflane. 

4. Portulaca; Curajfavica, folio 
eapparidis, Par, Bat, Purflane from 

Curaflb, with a Caper-leaf. 

The fit ft Sort here mention'd, is 
what the Gardeners near London do 
chiefly cultivate ; though the le- 
cond Sort does very often come 
up mix'd with the nrft; but whe¬ 
ther it is only an accidental Variety 
ariiing from the fame Seeds, or 
that the Seeds are promifcuoufly 
lav'd, I can’t determine : Indeed, 
there is no other Difference be¬ 
tween them, but only the Colour 
of their Leaves, fo that they arc 
both equally good for Ufc; but the 
green Sort having a better Appear¬ 
ance, is generally preferr'd in the 
Markets. 

The wild Sort is not a Native of 

England, but grows plentifully in 
many warm Countries ; where 

when it has once obtain’d fo as to 
{hed its Seeds, 'tis difficult to ex¬ 
tirpate again. This is feldom us’d, 
though 'tis not different from the 
Garden-kind, except in the Smali- 
Hcfs of its Leaves, 

The fourth Sort is ve y common 
in moftof the warm Parts or Ame- 
, rica , where it grows in great Plenty 
upon the Shores and Rocks near 
the Sea. This is prefer v’d m fome 
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curious Gardens for Variety, bat it 
a Plant of no great Beauty. 

Purflane is propagated from Seeds* 
which may be iown upon Beds of 
light rich Earth, during any of the 
Summer Months ; but if you intend 
to have it early in the Seafbn, it 
fhould be fown upon a Hot-bed* 
for it is too tender to be iown ia 
the open Air before April, and thea 
it muff be in a warm Situation. 
This Seed is very final!, ib that a 
little of ir.will be diffident to fiip- 
ply a Family. There is no other 
Culture tch this Plant require* 
but to keep it clear from Weed* 
and in dry Weather to water it 
twice or three times a Week. In 
warm Weather this Plant will be 
fit for Ufc in fix Weeks after low¬ 
ing; fo that in order to continue a 
Succeflion of this Plant, you Ihould 
fow it at three or four different 
Seaibns, allowing a Fortnight be¬ 
tween each Sowing, which will be 
fufficicnt to laft the whole Seafon* 
while it is proper to be eaten; for 
it being of a very cold Nature, it 
is unfafe to be eaten, except in the 
Heat of Summer, in England ; for 
which Reafbn, it is not to any 
Purpofe to fow it upon a Hot- bed* 
fincc it will come early enough for 
Ufc in the open Air. 

PRIMULA VERIS: Primrofe. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifts of one Leaf j 
the lower Part of which is tstbulofe, 
but the upper Part expands itfelfflat 
in Form of a Salver, and is cut into 
feveral Segments ; from the Flower- 
cup (which is fiflulous) strifes the 
Point a T, which, when the Flower is 
decay'd, becomesjm oblong Frutt or 
Husk, lying almoft conceal'd in the 
Flower-cup, and opens at the Top, in 
which is contain'd many roundijh Seeds 
faften'd to the Placenta . 
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The Species arcs 

i. Primula Veris * vulgaris. 
Bark. Common Brimrofe. 

i. Primula Veris* Cmftantmo- 
politana, flat* Mo* Totem. Prim - 
rofe of Conftantinople, with a white 
Flower, commonly call'd, The Paper- 
white Brimrofe. 

3. Primula Veris* Conftantmo- 
pelicans, flora dilute cameo . To urn. 
Brimrofe of Conftantinople, with a 

pale flefti-colour’d Flower. 

4* Primula Veris* Conflantino- 
folitana, flora dilute purpureo. Tourn. 
Brimrofe of Conftantinople, with a 
pale purple Flower. 

<. Primula Veris* Conflantino - 
poUtana, flora albo duplici . Brimrofe 
of Conftantinople, with a double 
white Flower, commonly calPd, The 
Double Paper-white Brimrofe . 

6. Primula Veris * vulgaris,flora 
Mute purpureo . Common 

rofe, with a pale-purple Flower. 

7. Primula Veris* vulgaris flora 
piano . Common Brimrofe, with a 
very double Flower. 

8. Primula Veris * vulgaris, flora 

piano, rubente . Com mon Pri/w- 

with a double pale-red Flower. 

9. Primula Veris* jfore, 

alatior. Cluf Common Pagils, or 
Cowflips. 

10. Primula Veris 5 umbellata, 
odorata, pratenfis ♦ Great Cowflips 

•or Oxflips. 

it. Primula Veris 5 geminato 
flare . H. Double Cowflip, or 

Hole in Hole. 

1 a. Primula Veris * caulifera, 

flora luteo pleno, odor a to. fl. B. 
Cowflip or Pagil, with a very 
double Flower. 

13. Primula Veris ; hortenfis, 

umbellata, caule & flore foliofo, 
coccineo majore. H. L. Garden Brim¬ 
rofe or Polyanthus, with a large red 
Flower. 


14. Primula Veris; umbellata i 
odorata, hortenfis , fimplicis, varietas 
uberrima pro vanetate jucundiflans 
coloris multipliers . Boerh. 2nd. 

There are a great Variety of the 
Garden Brimrcfes or Polyanthus’s , 
which are annually produc’d from 
Seeds * the Flowers of which are fb 
beautifully ftrip’d, and fbme of 
them have a great Number of 
Flowers upon a Stalk, fb that they 
equal the Auricula’s in the Beauty 
of their Flowers; and as they re- 

S uire but little Culture, fb they 
ave, in many Gardens, obtain’d 
the Preference to moft other Spring 
Flowers. 

The firft Sort of Brimrofe grows 

wild in Woods and other fhady 
Places in moft Parts of England, 
from whence their Roots may be 
eafily tr into the Garden * 

where, if they are plac’d under 
Hedges, and in Ibady Walks, they 
make a beautiful Appearance early 
is the Spring, when few other 
Plants are in Flower. 

The beft Time to tranfplant them 
is at Michaelmas, that their Roots 
may have Strength to produce their 
Flowers early in the Spring. Thcfe 
delight in a ftrong rich Soil, but 
trill grow in almoft any fort of 
Earth, provided they have a fhady 
Situation. 

The iixth, feventh and eighth 
Sorts are Varieties of the firft, which 
have been accidentally produc’d from 
Seeds: Thefe may be propagated 
bv parting of their Roots at Mi¬ 
chaelmas, and muft be treated as the 
common Sort. 

The ninth and tenth Sorts, do 
alio grow wild in the Meadows in 
divers Parts of England, the Roots 
of which are often tr an (planted 
into Gardens* where, if they arc 
intermix’d with other early flower- 
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ing Plants, they afford an agreeable 
Variety. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are Varieties which were produc’d 
from Seeds of the former ,* but the 
lafl is, at preienr, very rare in Eng¬ 
land. Thefe may be propagated by 
parting their Roots at Michaelmas, 
and fhouid be -planted on a ftrong 
Soil, and expos’d to the Morning- 
Sun. 

The fevcral Varieties of Polyan¬ 
thus's are produc’d by fowing of 
Seeds, which fhouid be lav'd from 
fuch Flowers as have good Pro¬ 
perties, s. e. fiich as have large up¬ 
right Stems, producing many Flow¬ 
ers upon a Stalk, the Flowers large, 
beautifully ftrip’d, and that open flat: 
From the Seeds of fuch Flowers, 
there is room to hope for a great 
Variety of good Sorts. 

Thefe Seeds fhouid be fown in 
Boxes fill’d with light rich Earth, in 
December, being very careful not to 
bury the Seed to deep, for if it be 
only cover’d with light Earth it 
will be fufficient : Thefe Boxes 
fhouid be plac’d where they may 
receive the Benefit of the Morning- 
Sun until ten of the Clock, but 
mufl by no means be expos’d to 
the Heat of the Day, efpecially when 
the Plants begin to appear, for at 
that time one whole Day’s Sun will 
intirely deftroy them: In the Spring, 
if the Seafon lhould prove dry, you 
mufl often refrefh them with Wa¬ 
ter * and as the Heat increafes, fo 
you fhouid remove the Boxes more 
in the Shade, for the Heat is very 
injurious to them. 

In May thefe Plants will be ftrong 
enough to plant out $ at which 
lime you fhouid prepare fome fhady 
Borders, which fhouid he made 
jichi upon which you mufl let the 
Plants about four Inches afunder, 
pbfervfog to water them until they 
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have taken Root i after which they 
will require no farther Care but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, until 
the latter End oiAuguft following; 
when you fhouid prepare fbmc Bor¬ 
ders, which are expos’d to the Eaft, 
with good light rich Earth, into 
which you mufl tran(plant your 
Polyanthus's , placing them fix Inches 
afunder equally in Rows, oblerving; 
if the Seafon proves dry, to water 
them until they have taken Root* 
In thefe Borders your Plants will 
flower the fucceeding Spring 3 at 
which time you mufl: obferve to 
mark fuch of them which are fine, 
to preferve, and the reft may be 
traniplanted into Wildemefles, and 
other fhady Places in the Garden; 
where, although they are not very 
valuable Flowers, they will afford 
an agreeable Variety. 

Thole which you intend to pre¬ 
ferve, may be removed £mn after 
they have done flowering fprovided 
you do not intend to fave Seeds 
from them) and may be then part¬ 
ed and tranlplanted into a 11 
Border of the like rich Earth, al¬ 
lowing them the fame Diftance as 
before ,• obferving alfb to water 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which they will require no 
farther Care, but only to keep them 
clean from Weeds j and the follow¬ 
ing Spring they will produce ftrong 
Flowers; and if the Rinds are good, 
will be little inferior to a Shew ot 
Auricula's. 

Thefe Roots fhouid be conftantly 
removed and parted every Year, 
and the Earth of the Border changed, 
otherwife they will degenerate and 
lofe the greateft Part of their 
Beauty. 

If you intend to fave Seeds, 
which is the Method to obtain a 
great Variety, you mufl mark fiich 
of them, which, as I laid before, 

have 
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tavegood Properties: Thelc fhould 
be, it poflible, feparated from all 
ordinary Flowers, for if they ftand 
furrounded with plain - colour’d 
Flowers, they will impregnate each 
other, whereby the Seeds of the 
valuable Flowers will not be near 
£> good, as if the Plants had been 
in a feparate Border where no ordi¬ 
nary Flowers grew; therefore the 
beft Way is to take out the Roots 
of inch as you do not efteem, io 
loon as the Flowers open, and plant 
them in another Place, that there 
may be none left in the Border, 
but fuch as you would chufe for 
Seeds. 

The Flowers of thefe ihould not 
be gathered, except fuch as are pro¬ 
duced fmgly upon Pedicles, leaving 
all fuch as grow in large Bunches; 
and if the Seafon fhould prove dry, 
you mull now and then refrefh 
them with Water, which will 
caufe their Seeds to be larger and 
in greater Quantity, than if they 
were intirely negleftcd. Towards 
the latter End of May the Seed will 
be ripe, which may be cafily 
known by the Pods changing 
brown and openings fo that you 
fhould at that Time look over it 
three times a Week, gathering 
each time fuch of it as is ripe, 
which fhould be hid upon a Paper 
to dry, and may then be put up 
until the Seafon of {owing. 

PRIMROSE-TREE} vide 
Onagra. 

PRIVET; vide Liguftrum. 

PRUNING OF TREES : 

There is not any Part of Gardening, 
which is of more general Uie than 
that of Pruning \ and yet it is very 
rare to fee Fruit-Trees skilfully 
manag’d ; almoft every Gardener 
will pretend to be a Mafter of this 
Buftncfs, though there arc but few 
who rightly uuderftand* it; nor is 
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it to be learn’d by Rote, but re- 
uires a ftri& Obfervation of the 
ifterent manners of Growth of the 
feveral Sorts of Fruit Trees; fome 
requiring to be manag'd one way, 
and others muff be treated in a 
quite different Method, which is 
only to be known from carefully 
obferving how each Kind is na¬ 
turally dupos'd to produce its Fruit: 
For fome Sorts do produce their 
Fruit on the fame Year’s Wood, as 
Vines ; others produce their Fruit, 
for the moft part, upon the former 
Year's Wood, as Peaches, Necta- 
ttnes, See. and others upon Curfons 
or Spurs, which are produced upon 
Wood of three, four, or five Years 
old, as Plumbs , Pears , Cherries , 8cc. 
therefore in order to the right 
Management of Fruit-Trees, there 
fhould always be Provifron made 
to have a lufficient Quantity of 
bearing Wood, in every Part of 
the Trees, and at the fame Time, 
there fhould not be a Superfluity of 
ufclefs Branches, which would cx- 
hauft the Strength of the Trees, 
and caufe them to decay in a few 
Years. 

The Reafons which have been 
laid down for Pruning of Fruit- 
Trees, are as follow; Fir ft, to pre¬ 
fer ve Trees longer in a vigorous 
bearing State ; the fecond is, to 
render the Trees more beautiful to 
the Eycj and thirdly, to caufe the 
Fruit to be larger and better taftod. 

i. It preferves a Tree longer in 
a healthy bearing State, by Pruning 
oft all fuperfluous Branches, where¬ 
by there are no more left upon the 
Tree than is neceflary, or that the 
Roots can nourifh kindly $ fo that 
the Root is not exhaufted in tup- 
pi ying uleiefs Branches., which mull 
afterwards be cut our, and thereby 
con&quentiy much of the Sap ex¬ 
pended to no Purpofc. 

a. By 



ft. By skilful Pruning of a Tree, 
it is rendered much more pleaiing 
to the Eye; but I would not be 
underftood to be an Advocate for 
a Sort ot Pruning, which I have 
leen too much praflis'd of late, 
viz. the drawing of a regular Line 
againft the Wall, according to the 
Shape or Figure they would re¬ 
duce the Tree to, and cut all the 
Branches, whether ftrong or weak, 
exa&ly to the chalk’d Line} the 
Abfbrdity of which Pra&ice, wiil 
foon appear to every one who will 
be at the Pains of oblcrving the 
Difference of thofe Branches (hoot¬ 
ing the fuccecding Spring# All 
therefore that I mean by rendring 
a Tree beautiful is, that the Bran¬ 
ches are all prun'd according to 
their feveral Strengths, and are 
nail'd at equal Diftances, in pro¬ 
portion to the different Sizes of 
their Leaves and Fruit * and that 
Part of the Wait (fb far as the 
Trees are advanc’d) be left unfur- 
nifhed with bearing Wood. A 
Tree well manag’d, though it does 
not reprefent any regular Figure, 
yet will appear very beautiful to 
the Sight, when it is thus drefs'd 
and nail’d to the Wall. 

3. It is of great Advantage to 
the Fruit; for the cutting away 
all ufelefs Branches and (hortening 
all the bearing Shoots, according 
to the Strength of the Tree, docs 
render the Tree more capable to 
nourifh thole which are left re¬ 
maining, fo that the Fruit will be 
much larger, and better tailed. 
And this is the Advantage which 
thole Trees againft Walls or Efpa- 
Kers have, to fuch as are Stan¬ 
dards, and are permitted to grow 
as they are naturally inclined; for 
k is not their being trained either 
to a Wall or Efpaher, which ren¬ 
ders their Fruit fo much better 


than Standards, but becaufe they 
have a lei's Quantity of Branches 
and Fruit for their Roots to nou- 
rifh, and Io confequently their Fruit 
will be larger and better tailed. 

The Rcalons for Pruning being 
thus exhibited, the next Thing 1* 
the Method of performing it; but 
this being fully bandied under the 
feveral Articles of the different 
Kinds of Fruit, I (hall not repeat 
it again in this Place, and therefore 
(hall only add fome few general Iq- 
ftrudions, which are neceflary to 
be underftood, in order to the right 
Management of Fruit-Trees. 

There are many Perlons who 
fuppofc, that if their Fruit-Trees 
are but kept up to the Wall or E£ 
palier, during the Summer-fcafon, 
lb as not to hang in very great 
Diforder, and in Winter to get a 
Gardener to prune them, it is fuffi- 
cicnt: But this is a very great Mi- 
ftake ; for the greateft Care ought 
to be employed about them in the 
Spring, when the Trees are in vi¬ 
gorous Growth; which is the only 
proper Seafon, to procure a Quan¬ 
tity of good Wood in the different 
Parts ot the Tree, and to difplace 
all ufelefs Branches, fo Ibon as they 
are' produced, whereby the Vigour 
of the Tree will be intirely diftri- 
buted to fuch Branches only, as are 
delign’d to remain, which will ren¬ 
der them ftrong, and more capable 
to produce good Fruit ; whereas, if 
all the Branches are permitted to 
romain, which are produced, fome. 
of the more vigorous will attradk 
the greateft Share of the Sap from 
the Tree, whereby they will be 
too luxuriant for producing Fruit, 
and the greateft Part of the other 
Shoots will be ftarved, and render¬ 
ed fo weak, as not to be able to 
produce any thing elle but Bloflbms 
and Leaves (as hath been before- 
mentioned) 
3 
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^rationed) fo that it is iropoflible cave % very great Check, which , 
for a Perfon, let him be ever lb will caufe their Skins to grow ' 
well skill’d in Fruit-Trees, to re- tough, and thereby render them j 
duce them into any tolerable Order lefs delicate. This is to be chief- 
by Winter-Pruning only, if they are ly underflood of Stone-Fruit and 
wholly ncgle&ed in the Spring. Grapes ; but Pears and Apples being 
There are others, who do not much hardier, do not duffer & 
intirriy negle& their Trees during much, thought it is a great Difed- 
the Summer Seafon, as thole be- vantage to thole alib to be thus 

fore- mentioned; but yet do little managed. 

more good to them by what they It mull al£b be remark’d, that 
call Summer-pruning ; for thefe Per- Peaches , Nectarines, Apricocks , Cher- \ 
fbns ne<*le£fc their Trees at the pro- ries and Plumbs , are always in the I 
per Seafon, which is in May, when greatell Vigour, when they are the 
their Shoots are produced, and do lead maim’d by the Knife ; for 
only about MUfummer go over them, where thefe Trees have large Am- 
nailing in all their Branches, ex- putations, they are very fubjeft to 
cept Such as are produced fore- gum and decay ; lb that it is cer- 
right from the Wall, which they tainly the moll prudent Method, 
cut out $ and at the lame time do carefully to rub off all ufelefs Buds 
often (borten roofl of the other when they are firfl produced, and 
Branches 5 all which is intirely pinch others, where new Shoots 
wrong Pra&ice; for thofe Bran- are wanted to fupply the Vacancies 
ches which are intended for bearing of the Wall; by which Manage- 
thc fucceeding Year, Ihould not be ment Trees may be £b ordered as 
Ihortened during the Time of their to want but little of the Kn i fe in 
Growth, which will caufe them to Winter-Pruning , which is the fiiixil: 
produce two lateral Shoots from Way to preferve thefe Trees health- 
the Eyes below the Place where ful, and is perform’d with Iris 
they were flopp’d, which Shoots Trouble than the common Me- 
will draw much of the Strength thod. 

from the Buds of the firfl Shoot, The Management of Pears and 
whereby they are often flat, and Apples , is much the fame with 

do not produce their Biofloms; and thefe Trees in Summer, but in 

if thofe two lateral Shoots are not Winter they tnufl be very different- 
intirely cut away at the Wmter-pru- ly pruned ; for as Peaches and He8*~ 
ning, they will prove injurious to fines do, for the mofl part, produce 
the Tree. And in this Method, their Fruit upon the former Year’s 
fuffering thofe luxuriant Shoots to Wood, and therefore muft have 
remain upon the Tree until Mid- their Branches fhortened according 
fummer before they are difplaced, to their Strength, in order to produce 
they will exhauft a great Share of newShoots tor the fucceeding Year; 
the Nourifhmcnt from the other fb Pears and Apples , on the con- 
Branches (as was before obferved) trary, producing their Fruit upon 
and by fhading the Fruit all the Curfons or Spurs, which come out 
Spring Seafon, when they are cut of the Wood of five, fix or fevar 
away, and the other Branches fafl- Years old $ Ihould not be Ihortened, 
ened to the Wall, the Fruit bv be- becaufc thereby thofe Buds which 
ing fo fuddeniy expofed, will re- were naturally dilpofed to form 

theib 
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theft Curfins or Spurs, would pro¬ 
duce Wood Branches, whereby the 
Trees would be fill'd with Wood, 
but never produce much Fruit; 
and as it often happens that the 
Bloflom-Buds are firft produced at 
the Extremity of the laft Year’s 
Shoot, Co by (hortening the Bran¬ 
ches, the BlolToms are cut away, 
which fhould always be carefully 
avoided. 

There are feveral Authors who 
have written on the Subjeft of 
Pruning in fuch a prolix Manner, 
that it is impoflible for a Learner 
to underftand their Meaning; theft 
have described the feveral Sorts of 
Branches, which are produced on 
Fruit-Trees; asWZwi-Branchts, Fruit- 
Branches, Irregular-Branches , Falfe- 
Branches, and Luxuriant-Branches, 
all which they affert, every Perfon 
who pretends to Pruning , (hould 
diftinguifh well: Whereas there is 
nothing more in all this but a par¬ 
cel of Words to amufe the Rea- 
der, without any real Meaning; 
lor all thefe are comprehended un¬ 
der the Dcfcription already given 
of luxuriant or uftlefs Branches, 
and fuch as are term’d ufeful or 
Fruit-bearing Branches, and where 
due Care is taken in the Spring of 
the Year, to difplace theft ufelefs 
Branches (as was before dire&ed) 
there will be no fuch thing as irre¬ 
gular, falfe, or luxuriant Branches , 
at the Winter-Pruning ; therefore it 
is to no purpofe to amufe People 
wvith a Cant of Words, which whea 
fully underftood, fignity juft no¬ 
thing at all. 

But fince I have explain’d the 
dif fere nt Methods of Pruning the 
feveral Sorts of Fruits, under their 
x-efpc&ive Articles, I (hall forbear 
repeating it again in this Place; but 
fliall only give fome general Hints 
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for the Pruning of Standard Fruit- 
Trees, and lo conclude. 

Firft, you fhould never fhorten 
the Branches of theft Trees, unleft 
it be where they are very luxuriant, 
and grow irregular on pne Side of 
the Tree, attra&ing the greateft 
Part of the Sap of the Tree, where- 
the other Parts are unfornifhed with 
Branches, or are rendred very weak; 
in which Cafe the Branch fhould 
be fhortened down fb low, as is 
neceflary, in order to obtain more 
Branches, to fill up the Hollow of 
the Tree; but this is only to be 
underftood of Pears and jiffies, 
which will produce Shoots from 
Wood of three or four Years old ; 
whereas moft Sorts of Stone-Fruit 
will gum and decay, after filch 
Amputations. 

But from hence I would not 
have it underftood, that I would 
direft the reducing of theft Trees 
into an exa& fpherical Figure, fince 
there is nothing more deteftable, 
than to fee a Tree (which if per¬ 
mitted to grow as it is naturally 
difpos’d, with its Branches produ¬ 
ced at proportionable Diftances, ac¬ 
cording to the Size of the Fruit) 
by endeavouring to make it exact¬ 
ly regular in its Head, fo crowded 
with fmall weak Branches, as to 
prevent the Air from palling be¬ 
tween them; which will render it 
incapable to produce Fruit; all that 
I intend by this flopping of luxu¬ 
riant Branches, is only when one 
or two fuch happen on a young 
Tree, where they intirely draw aU 
the Sap from the weaker Branches 
and ftarve them; and then it is 
proper to ufc this Method, which 
fhould be done in time, before they 
have exhaufted the Roots too 
much. 

When- 
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Whenever this happens to Stone- 
Fruit, Which fuffer much more by 
cutting than the former Sorts, it 
fhould be remedied by flopping or 
pinching thole Shoots in the Spring, 
before they have obtained too much 
Vigour i which will caufe them to 
pufh out Side-branches, whereby 
the Sap will be diverted from as¬ 
cending too faft to the leading 
Branch ; (as hath been dire&ed for 
Wall-Trees) but this muff be done 
with Caution, as before. 

You mufl alfo cut out all dead 
or decaying Branches, which caufe 
their Heads to look very ragged, 
cfpecialiy at the Time when the 
Leaves are upon the Tree, thefe 
being deftitute of them, have but 
a defpicable Appearance; befides, 
thefe do attradf noxious Particles 
from the Air, which are injurious 
to the Trees 5 therefore the fooner 
they are cut out, the better ; in 
doing of this, you fhould obferve 
to cut them clofe down to the 
Place where they were produced, 
otherwife that Part of the Branch 
left will decay and prove equally 
hurtfui to the Tree? for it feldom 
happens that when a Branch be¬ 
gins to decay, that it does not die 
quite down to the Place where it 
was produced, and if permitted to 
remain long uncut, docs often in- 
fed fome of the other Parts of 
the Tree. If the Branches are large 
which you cut off, it will be very 
proper, after having fmoothed the 
cut Part exactly even with a Knife, 
Chiflel or Hate net, to put on a Plai¬ 
ner of grafting Clay, which will 
prevent the Wet from foaking into 
the Tree, at the wounded Part. 

All fuch Branches which run croft 
each other, fhould alfo be cut out; 
for thele not only occafion a Con- 
fufion iii the Head of the Tree, but 
by lying over each other, do rub 
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off their Bark by their Mottan, ahd 
very often occafion them to canker, 
to the great Injury of the Tree; 
and on old Trees (cfpecialiy Apples) 
there are often young vigorous 
Shoots produced from the old Bran¬ 
ches near the Trunk, which grow 

K ht into the Head of the Trees \ 
therefore fhould carefully be 
cut out every Year, left by being 
permitted to grow, they fill the 
Tree too full of Wood, which 
fhould always be guarded againft, 
fince it is impoflihle for fuch Trees 
to produce io much, or fo good 
Fruit, as thofe Trees, whofe Bran¬ 
ches grow at a farther Diftance, 
whereby the Sun and Air do freely 
pafs between them, in every Part 
of the Tree. 

Thefe are all the general Dire&i- 
ons which are proper to be given 
in this Place, lmce not only the 
particular Methods, but alfo the 
proper Scafons for Pruning all the 
different Kinds of Fruit, are folly 
exhibited under their fcveral Arti¬ 
cles. 

PRUNUS; The Plumb-Tree. 

• The Chara&ers are ; 

The Flower confifis of five Leaves, 
which are placed in a circular Order\ 
and expand in firm of a Rofe; from 
whofe Flower-cup rifes the Pointal , 
which afterwards becomes an oval or 
globular Fruit , having a fofi fieflrj , 
Pulp, furrounding a hard oblong Stone , | 

for the mofl part pointed) to which 
flsould be added , The Foot-ftalks are 
long and fleeter ., and have but a fm~ 
gle Fruit upon each . 

The bpccies are; 

i. Prunus ; fruHu parvo froecoct. 
Tourn . The Jean-hative, or White 
Primordian. This is a fmall white 
Plumb, of a clear yellow Colour, 
cover’d over with a white Flew* 
which caiily wipes off; it is a pret- 1 
ty good Bearer, and for its coming 

very 
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Very early, deferves a Place ih ev£ 
ry good Garden of Fruit. This 
fipens the Beginning of July. 

1 . Prunus ; frnau magno, crajfo 
fubacido. Toum. Dam as now h alive, 
i. e. The early black Damask, com- 
monly call'd , The Morocco Plum. 
This fs a pretty large Plum of a 
round Shape, divided with a Fur¬ 
row ih a Middle (like Peaches) the 
Out-fide is of a dark, black Colour, 
covered with a light violet Bloom; 
the Flefh is yellow, arid parts from 
the Stone. It ripens in the Mid- 
die of Jidj. 

3. Prunus; fruclu farvo , Julci 
atro coeruleo. Tourn. The little black 
Damask Plumb. This is a fmall 
black Plumb, cover’d over with a 
violet Bloom; the Juice is richly 
fugar’d, the Flefh parts from tlie 
Stone, and it is a good Bearer. 
Ripe the Middle of July. 

4. Prunus j fruch* magno, dulci , 
atro caruleo. Tourn. Grof. Datnas VI - 
let de Tours , i. e. Great Damask 
Violet of Tours. This is a pretty 
large Plumb, inclining to an oval 
Shape, the Out-fidc 4 is Of a dark 
Blue, cover’d with a Violet Bloom; 
the Juicfc is richly fugar’d, and the 
Flefh parts from the Stone. Ripe 
the Middle of July. 

y. Prunus; fruclu rotundb atro 
tubente . The Orleans Plumb. This 
Fruit is fo well known to aim oft 
every Pcrfon, that it is needlcfs to 
defcribe it; it is a vety plentiful 
Bearer, which has occafion’d its 
being Co generally planted by thole 
Persons who fripply the Markets 
with Fruit; but it is an indifferent 
Plum. 

6. Prunus; fruBu oblpngp, . atro- 
Ya&ent*. The Fotheringham Plum. 
This Fruit is fbmeWhat long, deep- 
g furrow’d in the Middle; tlie 
• lefh ‘is firm, and parts (roai- the 
Voi. II; 
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3 tone; the Juice is very rich. TH& 
ripens about the Middle of July. . 

7. Prunus; fruftu nigro, carhf 
dura. Tourn. The Pcrdrigqn Plum. 
This is a middle-fiz’d Hum, of 
an oval Shape, the Out-fide is qf 
a very dark Colour, cover'd over 
with a vialpt Bloom; the Flefh is firm 
and full of an excellent rich juice*; 
this is greatly efteem’d by. the Cu¬ 
rious. Ripe the latter End of July. \ 

8 . Prunus; (racist magno 'b vfy 
laceo rjubente , fuavijjano jaceharntp, 
tourn. The Violet Perdrigon Plum. 
This is a large Fruit rather round 
than, long, ot a hlueifh-icd Colour 
on the Out-fidc; tht Flefh is of 4 
yedowifh. Colour, pretty firm, arid 
clofely^adheres to the Stone; the 
Juice is. of an exquifite rich Fla¬ 
vour. This ripens the End of July., 

9 . pRUNusi fr/tciu ovata, ecc air 
bo fiavefeente. The white Perdri- 

f on Plumb.. This is a middling; 

lumb, of an oblong Figure, the 
Out-fide is yellow covered With i 
white Bloom, the Flefh is find and 
well-tafted, it is a very good Fruit 
to eat raw, or for Sweet-meats; 
having an agreeable SweetnefS 
mix’d, with an Acidity. , • 

10. PrUnus ; fru&u. ovata* magnb 
rubente. Tourn. The Red Imperial 
Plumb, fometimes called , The Red 
Bonum Magpum. This is a large 
oval-ihap’d Fruit, ot a ( deep red 
Colour, covered with a fine Bloom jj 
the Flefh is very dry* and ;Very in¬ 
different to hi 1 eaten raw; but is 
excellent for makirig Sweet-meats; 
This is a great Bearer. Ripe the 
End of July. 

ii. Prunu$; frk&u bvatoy mag * 
Ho flavefeenie. Tourn. White Im¬ 
perial, Bonum Magnum,* white 
Holland or Mogul Plum. This ii 
a large pval-rfhap’d Fruit, of a yd- 
low;fh Colour, powdered oVer wltrf 

0 4 
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a white Bloom} the Flefh if firm, 
and adheres clofely to the Stone; 
the Juice is of an acid Tafle, which 
renders it unpleafant to be eaten 
raw ; but it is very good for Ba¬ 
king or Sweet-meats : It is a great 
Bearer, and is ripe towards the End 
of Auguft, 

i a. Prunus; frutin avato etru- 
ito, The Cheflon Plum. This is 
a middle-fiz’d Fruit, of an oval Fi- 
ure, the Out-fide is of a dark 

lue, ppwder'd over with a violet 
Bloom ; the Juice is rich, and it is 
a great Bearer. Ripe the End of 

July: 

15. Prunus ; frutiu maxima, to 
tun'dd flavo '& dulci. Tourn, Frune 
d'Abrtcot , L e. The Apricock Plum. 
This is a large round Fruit of a 
yellow Colour on the Out-fide, 
powder'd over with a white Bloom; 
the Flefh. is firm artd dry, of a 
fwcet Tafle, and comes clean from 
the Stone. This ripens the End of 
July . 

14 . Prunus ; frutiu fubrotunJd , 
ex rubra & flavo mixta, The Mai- 
tre Claude. This is a middle-fiz'd 
Fruit, rather round than long, of a 
fine mix'd Colour, between Red 
and Yellow; the Flefh is firm, and 
parts from the Stone, and has a de¬ 
licate Flavour. Ripe the End of 
July . 

1 y. Prunus ; frutiu rubente dul- 
cijftmo. Tourn, La Roche-Courbon, 
or Diapree rouge, i. t . the Red Di¬ 
aper Plum. This is a large round 
Fruit, of a reddifh Colour, pow¬ 
der'd over with a violet Bloom; 
the Flefh adheres clofely to the 
Stone, and is of a very high Fla¬ 
vour; ripe in the Beginning of 
Atigufl. 

t6. Prunus; frutiu rot undo, jln- 
vefeente. La Reine Claude, i. e. 
Queen Claudia. This is a fmall 
round Fruit, of a yellowifh Colour, 
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powder'd over with a pearl-colour'd 
Bloom; the Flefh is firm and thick, 
quits the Stone, and its Juice is 
richly fugar'd; ripe the Middle of 
Augujl. 

17. Prunus; fruBu rotunda , ni- 
gro*purfureo , majori dulci. Tourn, 
Myrabolan Plum. This is a mid- 
dle-fiz'd Fruit, of a round Shape, 
the Our-fidc is a dark Purple, pow¬ 
der'd over with a violet Bloom; 
the Juice is very fweet; it is ripe 
the Middle of Augujl. 

18. Prunus; frutiu rotunda evu 
ridi ftavefrente, came dura fuavifli - 
mo. The Green Gage Plum. This 
is one of the bed Plums in Eng¬ 
land ; it is of a middle Size, round, 
and of a ycllowiftvgreen Colour 00 
the Out-hdc; the Flefh is firm, of 
a deep green Colour, and parts 
from the Stone; rhe Juice has an 
exceeding rich Flavour; and it's a 
great Bearer ; ripe the End of Ju¬ 
ly* This is called Gros Damas Verd, 

1. e. The Great Green Damask, in 
France• 

18. Prunus; frutiu jfmygJalim. 
Tourn, Rognon de Coq; i. 0. Cock's 
Teflicles. This is an oblong Fruit, 
deeply furrowed in the Middle, fo 
as to refemble the Teflicles; it is 
of a whirifh Colour on the Out- 
fide, flreak'd with red; the Flefh 
of it adheres firmly to the Stone, 
and it is late ripe. 

19. Prunus; frutiu tot unto flavo 
duh/Jflmo, Drap d'Or, i, e, the Cloth 
of Gold Plum. This is a middle- 
fiz'd Fruit, of a bright yellow Co¬ 
lour, (potted or flreak’d with red 
on theOutfide; the Flefh is yellow, 
and full of an excellent Juice* it is 
a plentiful Bearer, and ripens about 
the End of July, 

10. Prunus; frutiu eerei col oris. 
Tourn. Prune de Sainte Catherine, 
i. e , St. Catharine Plum. This is 
a large ovai-lliap'd Fruit, fbxnewhit 

flat; 
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the Outfide is of an Ambdf II of an agreeable Flavour. Thi* 
Colour, powder’d over with a whi- ripens about the Middle of 
tifh Bloom, but the Fldb is of a ber. 

bright yellow Colour, is dry and ay. Prunus; fruStu ovstc, nts- 
firm, adheres clofcly to the Stone, xtmo s fiavo. Town. Prune de Mon* 
and has a very agreeable fwect fieur, i. t. the Monfieur Plum* 
Taifc. This ripens at the End of This is fbmetiracs called the Went- 
Augufi, and is very fubjeft to dry mrth Plum. It is a large, oval* 
upon the Tree, when the Autumn lhap‘d Frnit; of a yellow Colour 
proves warm and dry. This makes both within and without, very 
fine Sweet-meats ; add is a plentiful much refembling the Bonum Mxg* 
Bearer. u$m \ but the Flefh of this parts 

ai. Prunus \ fruftu evato rukent* from the Stone, which the other 
Juki. The Royal Plum. This is doth not. This ripens towards the 
a large Fruit of an oval Shape, latter End of Augtoft, and is very 
drawing to a Point next the Stalk; good to preferve, but the Juice ii 
the Outfide is of a lightered Co* too (harp to be eaten raw ; it is a 
lour, powder’d over with a whitifh great Bearer. 

Bloom; the Flefh adheres to the i 6 . Prunu afrt&u mujorirotm* 
Stone, and has a fine fugary Juicei do, rubro. Tourn. Prune Cerizette, 
This ripens the End of July. i« *. the Cherry Plum. This Fruit 

xx. Prunus; fruHu porve ex vi- is commonly about the Size of the 
ridi flavefeente . Tourn. La Mirabelle* 6 x-beart cherry, is round, and of 
This is a fmall, round Fruit, of a 9 red Colour * the Stalk is long, 
gremifh Yellow on the Outfide; like that of a Cherry,, which this 
the Flefh pans from the Stone* is Fruit fo much refcmblcs, as not to 
of a bright yclloW Colour, and has be diftinguifhed therefrom at.fome 
a fine fiigary Juice. This is a great Diftance. The Blofibms of this* 
Bearer, and ripens the Beginning Tree cothe out very eyty in the 
•f Auguft. Spring, and being tender, arc very 

13. Prunus; Brignonienfis, fru 8 * often defray’d by Cold;, hut it al- 

ftiAviJJimo. Tourn , Prune de Brig- fords a very agreeable Proipc& in 
nole, i. i, tbe Brignole Plum. This the Spring; for thef<? trees are ge* 
is a large, oval-fhap’d Fruit, of a ncrally cover’d with Flowers, which 
yellowifh Colour, mix’d with red open .about the fame time as the 
on the Outfide; the Flefh is of a Almonds, fo that when they aro 
bright yellow Colour, is dry, and intermix’d therewith, they make a 
of an excellent rich Flavour. This beautiful Appearance before many 
ripens the Middle of Auguft, and other Sorts do put out: But where 
is efteem’d the bdft Plum fat the Fruit is defired, they fhould have 
Sweetmeats yet known; a South-Eift Wall. 

14. Prunus; fruftn mogno , l vie- *7. Prvnui; frufiU tftbo, 06 Ion * 
lacto rubente, fonxino. Tourn. Im- giufculo, acids. Tourn. The white 
peratrice, *. e.> the Emprefs. This Pear Plum. This is a good Fruit 
is a large round Fruit, of a violet* for Preferving, but is very unplet- 
red Colour, very much powder’d fant if eaten raw; it is very late ripe, 
with a whitifh Bloom; the Flefh is and ieidom planted in Qardcas, on* 
yellow, cleaves, to the Stone, and lefs for Stocks to bud ibme tendcf 
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Sorts of Tenches upon, for which: 
Purpofe k is efteem’d the beft a- 
mongft all the Sorts of Plums. • « 
a8..P*0KuS; Mpelitnum. Fork. 
The Mulcle Plumb. This is an ob¬ 
long, flat Plum, of a dark-red Co¬ 
lour; the Stone is-large, and the 
Flefli but very thi'ri, and not well 
tailed, To that its chief Ufe is for 
Stocks, as the former. 

19, Pru^usv {rutin parvo viola~ 
eeo. The St. Ju-ian Plum. This 
is a frnall Fruit, of a dark, Violet 
Colour, powder’d over with a mea¬ 
ly Bloom ; the Fiefb adheres clofely 
to the Stone, and in a fine Auruitati 
Will dry upon the Tree; The chief 
Ufc of this Plum is for Stocks', fp 
bud the more generous Kinds of 
Plums - and Peaches upon, as alio 
for the Bruxelles Apricock, Which 
will not thrive fo well upon any 
other Stock. ‘ 

30. Prunus; ‘fyhefitis, major. 3*. 
B. The Black Bullace-Tree. This 
grows wild in the Hedges in divers 
Parts of England, and is rarely cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens. 

31. Prunes ; {y he fir is, {rutin rtid~ 

jore Mo. RAii Syn . The White 
Bullace-Tree. This grows wild, as 
the former* and is ftldom cultiva¬ 
ted in Gardens. * ■* ? 

31. Frunus ; {y he fir is. Ger. Etna*. 
The BkOk-thorn, or Sloe-Tree. This 
is very common in the Hedges al- 
moft every where;- the chief Ufc 
of this Tree is -to plant for Hedges, 
as White-thom,'' &c. and being of 
quick Growth, is 1 -very proper tor 
that Purpofe. * 

All the SoftsotJPlums are ■pro¬ 
pagated' by budd mg or graftffrg 
them upon Stocks of the Mujcle , 
White Tear, St. Julian, Bonum'Mag¬ 
num, or any other Sorts of frec- 
fhootmg mums y the Manner of 
Railing theft Stock's hath been al¬ 
ready exhibited under the Article of 


Nurfetier, therefore need not fee t& 
pcated again in this Place; but I 
would obferve, that Budding is 
much preferable to Grafting, for 
thefe Sorts of Fruit-Trees, which 
are very apt to gum, where-ever 
there are large Wounds made oaf 
them. 

• The Trees (hould not be more 
thin one Year’s Growth from the 
Bud, when they, are tranfplanted, 
for if they are older, they feldom 
fheceed fo well, being very fubjedl 
to canker; or if they do take well 
to the Ground, commonly produce 
only two or three luxuriant Bran¬ 
ches; therefore it is much more 
ad viable to chufe young Plants. 

The Manner of preparing the 
Ground (if for Walls) is the fame 
as for Teaches, as is alfo the pru¬ 
ning the Roots and planting; and 
therefore I fhall forbear repeating it 
again. The Diftance which theft 
Trees (hould be planted at, muft 
not be lefs than fourteen or iixteed 
Feet, and if the Wall-is low, they 
(hould’ be placed eighteen Feet a* 
funder, ..... 

Plums fhould have a middling 
Soil, neither' too wet and heavy, 
nor over tight and dry; in either, 
of Vvhich Extreams they feidom do 
well : And thofe Sorts which are 
planted again ft Walls, fhould be pla¬ 
ced to an Eaft Or South Eaft AT 
pedf, which is more kindly to 
theft Fruits than a full South Af* 
pe&, on which they are fubjed to 
fhrivel, and be very dry, and ma¬ 
ny Sorts will be extream mealy, if 
expos’d too mftrlTto the Heat of 
the Sun; but i»oft Sorts will ri¬ 
pen extreamly weft on Efpaliers, if 
rightly manag’d. 

There are fbme Perfons who 
plant Plums for Standards, in which 
Method iome of- the Ordinary Sorts 
will bear very well; but then the 

Fruit 
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Fruit will not be near io fair as 
thofe produced on Espaliers, and 
wilt be more in danger of being 
bruis’d or blown down by ftrong 
Winds. The Diftance of placing 
them for' Efpaiiers muft be the 
fame as againft Walls, as muft alio 
their Pruning and Management, • fo 
that whatever may be hereafter 
mention’d for one, ftould be alfo 
under flood for both. 

Plums do not . only produce 
their Fruit upon the laft Year’s 
Wood, but alfo upon Curfons or 
Spurs, which come out of Wood 
that is two or three Years old; fb 
that there is not a Neceflity of 
fhortening the Branches, in order 
to obtain new Shoots annually, m 
every Part of the Tree (as in Pea¬ 
ches, Nectarines, &c. hath been di¬ 
rected) fince the more thefe Trees 
are pruned, the more luxuriant they 
grow, uotil the Strength of them 
are exhaufled, and then they gum 
and fpoil: Therefore the fafeft Mo- 
thod to manage thefe Trees, is, to 
lay in their Shoots horizontally, as 
they are produced, at equal Defian¬ 
ces, in proportion to the Length of 
their Leaves} and where there is 
not a Efficient Quantity of Bran¬ 
ches to fill up the Vacancies of the 
Tree, there the Shoots may be 
pinched the Beginning of May (in 
the Manner as hath been dirc&ed 
for Peaches, &e.) which will caiife 
them to produce fome laterai 
Branches to fupply thofc Places} 
and during the growing Seafon, all 
foreright Shoots fhould be difpla- 
ced, and fuch as are to remain muft 
be regularly train’d in to the Wall 
er Eipalier, which will not only 
render them bcaurifol, but alfo give 
to each an equal Advantage of Sun 
and Air; And hereby the Fruit 
will be always kept in a du&ile, 
growing State, which they fekioui 
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are, when over-folded with Shoots 
fome Part of the Seafon, and then 
fuddenly expos’d to the Air, by the 
taking off or training thofc Branches 
in their proper Polition. 

With thus carefully going over 
thefe Trees in the growing Season, 
there will be but little Occafcm 
for cutting them in Winter Pru¬ 
ning, which (as. I before have laid) 
is of ill Confequence to all Sorts of 
Stone-Fruit: Betides, many of thefe 
Fruits do produce Bfoflbm-buds, at 
the Extremity of their former Year’s 
Shoots}. fo that *when thofe are 
foortened, the Fruit is cut away, 
and hereby the Number of Shoots 
is increafed: For whenever a Branch 
is foortened, there is commonly 
two or more Shoots produced from 
the Eyes immediately below the 
Cut} fb that by thus unskilfully 
Pruning, many Perfbns crowd their 
Trees with Branches, and thereby 
render what little Fruit the Trees 
do produce, very fmall and ill-tail¬ 
ed, which is very commonly found 
in too many Gardens, where the 
Manager, perhaps, thinks himfelf a 
complete Mailer of his Bufincfs. 
For nothing is more common, than 
to fee every Branch of a Fruit- 
Tree pafs the Difcipline of the 
Knife, however agreeable it be to 
the feveral Sorts of Fruits. 

Thofe few Rules before laid 
down, will be fufficient, it due 
Obfervation be join’d therewith, to 
inftru£fc any Perfon in the right 
Management of thefe Sorts of Fruit- 
Trees, therefore I ihall not fay any 
more on that Subjedl, left, by mul¬ 
tiplying Inflru&ions, it may ren¬ 
der it more obicure to a Learner. 

PSEUDOACACIA} VirginianA- 
cacia, vulgo. 

The Characters are} 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
from whofe Flower-cup rifes the Pom - 

U 3 t*U 
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wrapped up in & fimbriated 
Membrane, which afterwards becemes 
a Tod, opening into two Tarts , in 
which are contained feveral kidney* 
Jhnp'd Seeds. 

The Species are; 

x. Pseudoacacia; vulgaris . Toum . 
Common Virginian Acacia. 

a. Pseudoacacia; Americans, la * 

tifolia, flore rofeo . Plum. 

The firft of thrfe Trees is very 
common in England, cfpecially in 
the Gardens near London , where 
are feveral very large old Trees, 
which have been feveral Years 
(landing i But rhe fecond Soft is, 
at prefent, very rare in England. 

Thcfe Trees may be propagated 
by (owing their Seeds in the Spring, 
upon a Bed of light frefli Earth, 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be carefully clear’d 
f/om Weeds, and in very dry Wea^ 
ther, if they be reffefli’d with Wa¬ 
ter, it will greatly promote their 
Growth; in this Bed the Plants 
(Would remain ’till the latter End 
of March following, at which time 
they (Would be tranfplanted out into 
a Nurfery, in Rows, three Feet 
afonder, and the Plants eighteen 
Inches Diftance in the Rows, ob- 
ferving to lay a little Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots, to prevent the Earth’s drying 
too fall: During the Summer Seafon 
you (Would carefully clear ’em from 
Weeds, and if they produce irregu¬ 
lar Branches, they (Would be prun’d 
off, while young* 'The Spring fol¬ 
lowing the Ground between the 
Rows (WouitJ be carefully dug, that 
the Roots of the Trees may the 
more eafily extend thcmfelvcs eve¬ 
ry Way; and in Summer, the Weeds 
(Would be confiantly hoed down, 
to prevent their injuring the Plants. 

When the Trees have remain’d 
in this Nurfery three Years, they 
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(hould be tranfplanted where they 
are defign’d to grow; for if they 
are permitted to remain in the Nur¬ 
fery too long, they will not bear 
traniplanting, their Roots creeping 
very far juft under the Surface of 
the Earth, which, when too much 
cut, do feldom abide long in Vi¬ 
gour. 

Thcfe Trees are very hardy, in 
refpeft to Cold, but they will not 
endure to be expofed too much to 
ftrong Winds, which continually 
break their brittle Branches, and 
render ’em unfightly; fo that ma¬ 
ny People have ncgle&ed to culti¬ 
vate thefe Trees on that Account; 
but when they are intermix’d with 
other large growing Trees, in great 
Wilderncfles, they make a beautiful 
Variety, and in June they are co* 
vered with large Bunches of fweet- 
fmclling Flowers. 

Indeed, I can’t recommend them 
for planting Avenues, which was 
the great Ufe they were formerly 
applied to, fincc in fuch Places they 
would be greatly expofed to the 
Wind, which would caufe them to 
have a ragged Appearance, by the 
continual (happing of their Bran¬ 
ches: Nor are they very proper to 
plant in Gardens, becaufe their 
Roots do extend to a great Di¬ 
ftance, and emaciate the Soil; and 
the Numbers of Suckers, which 
they are apt to produce, render 
them very troublefome in ope* 
Gardens; but for large Wildcrneffe^ 
they are very proper; where, if 
the Soil be motft, they will grow 
to a confiderable Magnitude. 

I have feen feme of thefe Trees 
upwards of forty Feet high, which 
have divided at a little Diftance 
from the Ground, into three or 
four Branches, each pf which have 
been coual to a large Tree; fo that 
it fbould not be planted too near 

other 
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ether Trees, left, by it* great 
Growth, it over (hadows and dc- 
ftroys them. In many Gardens near 
London, theft Trees have produced 
good Seeds, from whence a great 
Number of Plants have been rais'd. 

PSEUDO - DICTAMNUS § Ba¬ 
ftard-Dittany. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a labiated Flower conjtftmg 
of one Leaf whofe Upper Up or Hel¬ 
met is arched , and generally cut into 
two Segments; but the Under dip (or 
Beard) is divided into three Farts . 
Out of the FunneUfhap'd Flower-cup 
rifes the Vo'tntal, attended by four 
Embryo's, which pfterwArds become 
fo many oblong Seeds , enclos'd in the 
Flower-cup . 

The Species are ; 

r. Pseudo-dictamnus; acetaba ¬ 
tes Molucca . C. B. P. Baftard-Dit- 
tany, with the Pan or Hollow of 

Molucca Balm. 

a. Pseudo-dictamnus ; Hifpani- 
cus , fcrophularia folio . Toum. Spa- 
nifli Baftard-Dittany, with a Fig- 
^ Leaf. 

3. Psfudo-dictamnus ; Hifpani- 
eu$ y ampiijjhno folio , candicante & 
villofo. Toum. Spanifti Baftard-Dit¬ 
tany, with a large, hoary, and hai¬ 
ry Leaf. 

PsEUDO-DICTAMNUS; VfTticil- 

latus, moderns. C. B. P. Whorled 
Baftard-Dittany without Smell. 

5*. Pseudo-dictamnus; Orient a * 
Us , foliis circinatis . T. Cor • Eaftern 
Baftard-Dittany, with round Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preftrved 
in Botanick Gardens, but as they 
have little Beauty or Ufe, fo it will 
be needlefs to enumerate them in 
this Place. 

All theft Plants may be propaga¬ 
ted by Seeds, parting of their Roots, 
or Cuttings,* but the two laft being 
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the mod expeditious Methods, are 
generally practis'd. The beft time 
to traniplant and part their Roots 
is in the Spring, before they begin 
to grow, that the OfF-ftts may take 
Root before the dry Weather. * 
Theft Ihould be planted in a poor, 
dry Soil, where they will endure 
the Cold much better than if plan¬ 
ted in a richer Ground. There is 
no great Beauty in theft Plants, but 
as they are lometimes preftrved by 
curious Pcrfons, I thought it pro¬ 
per to mention them in this Place. 

PSYLLIUM; Fleawort. 

The Characters are; 

This Plant agrees with Plantain 
and Bucks-horn Plantain in every 
refftSt, excepting that this rifes up 
with leafy Stalks , and divides into 
many Branches ; whereas both the 
others produce their Flowers upon 
naked Pedicles . 

The Species are; 

1. Psyllium ; majus, ereftum. 
C. B. P. Greater upright Fleawort. 

a. Psyllium ; majus , fuphum. 
C. B. P. Greater Fleawort, whole 
Branches fpread to the Ground. 

3. Psyllium ; Ins foliis ere* 
natis. J. B. Indian Fleawort, with 
notch'd Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of theft Plants, diftinguilhed by 
Writers in Botany; but fince they 
are of little Ufe or fyeauty, I (hail 
pals ’em by without naming. 

Theft Plants may be propagate^ 
by lowing of their Seeds in the 
Spring, on a Bed of light Earth, 
and when they are come up they 
ihould be clear'd from Weeds, pul¬ 
ling out at the fame time forae of 
the Plants, where they ftand too 
dole, leaving the remaining once 
about eight or nine Inches afttn- 
dcr; after which they will require 
no farther Care, but to clear '<.ra 
from Weeds ; and in June they 

4. will 
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WlH flower, and their Seeds will 
ripen in Autumn. 

The fecond Sort will abide two 
OX .three Years, provided they are 
pn a poor, dry Soil} but the other 
two Sorts perilh every Year. 

The firftSort, which is the mod. 
cpmmqn, is ufed in Medicine; but 
the other two are never ufed m 
England* 

' PTARMICA} Snecfcwoft, 

The Characters are} 

It hath radiated Flowers , whole 
Disk cjtnjifts of mam Florets , but the 
Borders are compos'd of half Florets j 
the Embryo's are lodg'd in the * Flow - 
er-cup, which is fcaly , each of which 
becomes one fender Seed . 

The Species are} 

i. 1 *tAKM icA} vulgaris, folio lon- 
go , ferrato , fore albo. J. Corny 
xnon Sncezwort, with a long ler? 
fated Leaf, and a white Flower. 

• a. Ptarmica i vulgaris, fibre ple- 
1 w. Cluf Hifi. Common Sncezwort, 
with a double Flower, jby Tome 
call'd Double Pcllitory. 

3. Ptarmica ; foliis prof unde fer- 
tatis , late viri dibus, elatior, H. L. 
Taller Sncezwort, with broad green 
Leaves deeply ferrated* 

♦ 4. ; Ptarmica j Alpwa, htcanis, 
ferrptis, foliis. H.L. Alpine Sncez- 
WPrt, - with hoary ferrated Leaves. 

‘ f. Ptarmica j incana, pinnulis 
eriflutis. X. Qf. Hoary Sneczworr, 
ivith ci t:ibccl Leaves. 
v The fir ft of thefe Plants is very 
common upon {deaths anil in fhady 
Places in divers Tarts of England 
and is rarely cultivated in Gardens. 
This is the Sort dirc&cd for Me¬ 
dicinal Ufe in the College Difpenfa- 
tory. 

■ The ilcond Sort is a Variety of 
the firfr, which was accidentally 
obtain’d : The Flowers of this Kind 
Are very Rouble, and generally pro-' 

duced in large JBunchcs y which e 
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together with its long Continu¬ 
ance ip Flower, ‘renders it worthy 
of a Place in every good Garden. 
This Sort propagates it felf very 
ftft by its Roots, which fpreid ve¬ 
ry.far under Ground, fo that it 
fhould not be planted too near o- 
ther Plants, left it over-run and de- 
ftroy them. 

The beft time tq tran/plant thefe 
Roots is in Autumn, that they 
may take Root before Winter, io 
that they will be iq no Danger of 
fuffering from Drought the Spring 
following i and will be capable ot 
producing flronger Stalks, and a 
greater Quantity of Flowers. 

This Plant always makes the 
beft Appearance when its Roots 
arc confined,* becaufe, when they 
are fuffcred to fpread, the Stalks 
come up thin and ftraggling, and 
the greateft Beauty of it is, to fee 
it grow clofe in large Tuifts, for 
which Rcalbn many Pcrfons chufe 
to plant it in Pots, fill’d with light* 
Tandy Earth, in which, if they are 
duly water’d in dry Weather, they 
will thrive exceedingly, and make 
a very handfopic Appearance. It 
is alio very proper to plant on 
fuch Borders as arc gravelly and 
poor (on which few other things, 
will thrive) where the Roots of 
this Plant will be confined, more 
than if planted in a better Soil, 
and they will flower very well. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
feldoni preferved in Flower-Gar¬ 
dens, being Plants of little Beauty, 
Thefe may be propagated by part¬ 
ing their Roots, either in Spring 
PV Autumn, and will grow upon 
almoft any Soil, of in any Situa¬ 
tion;’ 

The fifth Sort was brought from 
the Levant by Moniieur Tournrfert, 
but w.is known long before: Ma¬ 
ny of the old Botanifts were of 
‘V ” •' • : Oj>ipion, 
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Opinion, that the Seeds of this 
Plant was the Semen Santonkum of 
the Shops; but it is now generally 
believed to be the Seeds of fome 
other Plant of that Kind. But 
however, this Plant deferves a Place 
in every good Garden, for the Va¬ 
riety of its filver-colour’d Leaves, 
together with its long Continuance 
in flower. 

It may be propagated by plant¬ 
ing Cuttings, during any of the 
Summer Months, upon a Bed of 
light, fre/h Earth, obferving to wa¬ 
ter and (hade them until they have 
taken Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but only 
to dear them from Weeds, until 
September following ; when they 
ihoukl be carefully taken up, pre¬ 
serving % Ball of Earth to the Roots 
pf each Plant, and planted in a 
warm dry Situation ; and if it be 
on a poor gravelly or rubbifhing 
Soil, they will endure the Cold 
better, and make much more beau¬ 
tiful Plants, This Sort feldom per- 
irfjls Seeds in England . 

FULEGIUM } Penny-Royal or 
Pudding-Grafs. 

The Characters arc; 

IT hath a labiated Flower, con - 
fifing of one Leaf, whofe Upper 4ip 
(or Crtft) is mire , but the Lower- 
lip (or heard) is divided into three 
parts, out of the Flower-cup rifes 
the Fcintal, attended by four Em- 
$ryo*s, which afterwards become fo 
many Seeds ; to which may be added, 
That the Flowers grow in Jhort thick 
PVberles. 

The Species are; 

i. Pulegium y latifolium. C.B.P. 
Common or broad-leav’d Pcnny- 
JLoyaL 

a. Pulegidm ; Hifpamcum, erec- 
tum , ftaminibus forum extantibus. 
Vp^ht Spanifh Penny R jyal, whole 
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Stmma Hand out from the Flow¬ 
ers. 

3. Pelugium 9 angssjiifolium. Cm 
It, P. Narrow-lca/d Penny-RoyaL 

4. Pvlegium § anguftifolium, fore 
albo, H. JL Far. Narrow-leav’d 
Penny-Royals with a white Flow¬ 
er, 

The firft of thele Plants is very 
common on moift Heaths in divers 

Parts of England . This is the Sort 
recommended by the Phyiicians for 

Mcd.cirul Ufc: But the iecond Sort, 
although not a Native of England, 
hath obtain'd in the Gardens, where 
Medicinal Plants are cultivated, fo 
much as to have quite fiiperfbded 
the other in the Markets, for ita 
upright Growth, early Flowering, 
and more beautiful Appearance $ 
but whether it is equally good for 
Ufe, 1 (hall leave to thole to whole 
Province it more immediately be¬ 
longs to examine. 

The third Sort is alio recom¬ 
mended to be ufed in Medicine: 
This is not of Englijh Growth, bat 
is very hardy, and will thrive very 
well if planted on a moift Soil; as 
will alio the fourth Sort, which is 
only a Variety of the third, from 
which it differs in nothing but the 
Colour of its Flowers. 

All thele Plants propagate them- 
fclves very fall by their Branches 
trailing upon the Ground, which 
emit Roots at every joint, and fa¬ 
llen thcmfclvcs into the Earth, and 
fend forth new Branches; lb that 
no more is required in their Cul¬ 
ture, than to cut off any of thele 
rooted Branches, and plant them 
out in frefli Beds, allowing them at 
Ita ft a Foot from Plant to Plant e* 
very Way, that they may have 
Room to grow. 

The beft Time for this Work is 
in September , that the Plants may 

be 





be rooted before Winter $ for if the 
• old Roots are permitted to remain 
fo dole together, as they generally 
grow in the Compafs of a Year, 
they are fubjcd to rot in Winter; 
befides, the young Plants will be 
much ftrongcr, and produce a lar¬ 
ger Crop the fuccceding Summer 
than if they were remov’d in the 
Spring. Thefe Plants do all love a 
moift ftrong Soil, in which they 
will flouri(h exceedingly. 

PULMONARIA? Lungwort. 

The Char afters are? 

The Flower eonffts of one Leaf, which 
is fhafd like a Tunnel, whofe upper Part 
is cut into feveral Segments ? from 
its fiftulous Flower-cup, which is for 
the moft part pentagonal, rifts the 
Point a l, eneompafs'd by four Embryo's, 
which afterwards become fo many 
Seeds enclos'd in the Flower-cup . 

The Species are} 

i. Pulmonaria; vulgarity macu- 
hfo folio. Cluf Hift . Common fpot- 
ted Lungwort, ly feme call'd Sage 
of Jcrufalcra, and Jcrufalem Cow- 
flip. 

a. Pulmonaria ; major , non ma - 
culofa. J. B, Greater Lungwort, 
without Spots. 

$. Pulmonaria ? folds cchii. Lob . 
Jr. Lungwort, with Leaves like 
Vipers-Buglofs. 

4. Pulmonaria 1 maxima, foliis 
qua ft faccharo incrufiatis. Pink . Phyt, 
Grtateft Lungwort with Leaves ve¬ 
ry much fpotted. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant which ere preierv’d in 
curious Botanich Gardens lor Varie¬ 
ty? but thoie here mention’d arc 
the principal Kinds which arc cul¬ 
tivated in the F.nglift? Gardens. 

The hrft Sort is us'd in Medi¬ 
cine as a Vulnerary Herb, but is by 
many People preierv’d jn Gardens $ 
as aie ado riie, three other Sorts, 
tor the Variety ui their fpotted 


Leaves, and pretty Bunches of blue 
Flowers. 

* Theft Plants may be cultivated 
by parting of their Roots, which 
may be done cither in the Spring 
or Autumn? but if the Ground be 
moift into which they are planted, 
it is better to* be done in the 
Spring, otherwiie the Autumn is 
tne moil preferable Scafon, that the 
Plants may be well rooted before 
the dry Weather comes on in the 
Spring, which will caufc them to 
flower much ftrongcr. 

The Soil in which they are plan¬ 
ted, fhould not be rich, but rather 
a freft), light, fandy Ground, in 
which they will thrive much bet¬ 
ter than in a richer Soil, in which 
they are very fubjett to rot in 
Winter. The fourth Sort makes 
the beft Appearance of all the Kinds, 
and is very hardy, will grow either 
in Sun or Shade, and, taking up 
little Room, is worthy of a Place 
in every good Garden for the Sake 
of Variety. 

PULSATILLA * Pafque-Flowcr. 

The Char afters are 5 

The Flower eonffts f feveral Leaves, 
which are plac'd in a circular Order, 
and expand in Form of a Rofc ? out 
of the Middle of which rifes a Pom - j 
tal, btfet, for the moft fart , with 
Chives i which afterwards becomes a 
Fruit, in which the Seeds are ga¬ 
ther'd, as it were, into a little Head', 
each ending in a fmall Hair: To 
which muft be added , Some little 
Leaves encompajfng the Pedicle below \ 
the Flower , as in the Anemone? 
from which the Vzlque-Flower dif¬ 
fers, in the Seed ending in a Tail. 

The Species arc ? 

1. Pulsatilla? folio creffort, it 
majore fore . C. B. P. Pafque-Flow- 
er, with thicker Leaves and a lar¬ 
ger i'jowcr. 


1. PuLSX- 
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s. Pulsatilla ; flore nmlateo, 
Juplici fimbriato. H.R.Par. Pafque- 
F lower, with a double-friag'd Vio- 
let-colour’d Flower. 

3. Pulsatilla; flore miner* «- 
grieante. C. B. P . Pafaue Flower, 
with a fmaller darker Flower. 

4. Pulsatilla,* flore rubro ob- 
tufo . C. £. P. Red Palque-Flower. 

f . Pulsatilla; C. B. P. 

White PafquctFlower. 

6. Pulsatilla; Zafex, ApM her * 
tenfis folio. C.B. P. Yellow Paique- 
Flower, with a Leaf of Garden 
Parfley. 

7. Pulsatilla ; lutea y Alpena^ 
hifpUkr . C. B. P. Yellow hairy 
Palquc-Flower of the Alps. 

The llirlll: of thefc Plants is com¬ 
mon in divers Parts of England * y 
it grows in great Plenty on Gog- 
magog-Hills, on the Left-hand of 
the Highway leading from Cam¬ 
bridge to Haveril, juft on the Top 
of the Hill; alfo about Hilderjham , 
fix Miles from Cambridge * and on 
Bemaek-Heath, not tar from Stam¬ 
ford', and on Southrop-Common , ad¬ 
joining thereto ,* alio on mountain¬ 
ous ami dry Paftures, juft by Lead- 
fomt-Hally near PontefraS in York- 
/hire. It flowers about the £nd of 
Worth or Beginning of April . 

The other Sorts arc left common 
m England, being all of them Na¬ 
tives of other Countries, and are 
only to be met with in fome cu¬ 
rious Gardens in England, where 
they are cultivated for the Beauty of 
their Flowers. 

Thefc Plants may be propagated 
by Seed, which {hould be (own in 
Boxes or Pots, fill’d with very light 
fcndy Earth ; obfcrving not to 
cover the Seeds too deep with 
Mould, which will prevent their 
Rifing, for they require no more 
than juft to be cover’d. Thefc 
Poxes Ihould be placed where they 
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may have the Morning Sun until 
ten of the Clock, but muft be 
skreen’d from it in the Heat of the 
Day; and if the Sc lion proves dry, 
the Earth (hould be often refrefh’d 
with Water. The beft Time for 
fowing of thefc Seeds is in July, 
foon after they are ripe, for if 1they 
are kept till Spring they fcldom 
grow. 

Thefc Boxes or Pots, in which 

the Seeds are fewn, (hould remain 

in this fhady Situation until the 
Beginning of Oftobtr, when they 
(hould be remov’d where they may 
enjoy the full Sun during the Winter 
Scafon : About the Beginning of 
March the Plants will begin to ap¬ 
pear; at which Time the Boxes 
(hould be again remov’d where 
they may have only the Forenoon 
Sun, for if they are too much e** 
pos’d to the Heat, the young Plants 
will die away: They (hould alio be 
refrefb’d with Water in dry Wea¬ 
ther, which will greatly promote 
their Growth; and they muft lie 
carefully preferv’d from Weeds, 
which if luffcr’d to grow amongft 
them, will in a (hort Time detroy 
them. 

When the Leaves of thefc Plants 
are intirely decay’d (which is com¬ 
monly in July) you (houki then 
take up oil the Roots, which being 
nearly of the Colour of the Groundl 
will be difficult to find while fmall; 
therefore you (hould pafs the Earth 
through a fcne Wire Sieve, which is 
the reft Method to fcparate the 
Roots from the Earth (but notwith- 
ftanding all poflible Care taken, yet 
there will be many frnall Roots left $ 
fo that the Earth (hould either be 
put into the Boxes again, or fpread 
upon a Bed of light Earth, to fce 
what Plants will arife out of it the 
fucceeding Year:) The Roots being 
taken up, ihould be immediately 
planted 
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planted again on Beds of light, i 
iandy Earth, about three or four 
Inches afundcr, covering them about 
three Inches thick with the fame 
light Earth. The Spring following, 
mod of thefe Plants will produce 
Flowers, but they will not be fo 
large and fair, as in the fuc- 
ceeding Years, when the Roots are 
larger. 

They may alfo be propagated by 

parting of their Roots ; the bed 

Time for which is in July or 
Astgufi, when their Leaves are in- 
tirely decay'd, for if they are re* 
mov'd while their Leaves remain 
frefti, the Roots do commonly rot; 
thefe Roots being fbmewhat like 
thofe of Anemoniesy may be divided 
into fevcral Tubers or Heads, but 
fhould not be parted too fmall, 
which will occation their Flowers 
to be very weak and but few in 
Number; They mud always be 
planted in a trcih, undung’d Soil, 
and ihould have an open Situation; 
nor (hould the Roots be tranfplantcd 
oftener than every other Year, if 
you delign to have them produce 
.ftrong Flowers; But the Earth 
upon the Surface of the Beds 
fhould be rcfrcfh’d at lead once a 
Year, which will greatly encourage 
the Roots. 

PUMPION i vide Pepo. 

P U N 1C A : The Pomegranate^ 

Tree. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifts of many Leaves, 
plac'd in a circular Order, which do 
expand in Form of a Role, whofe 

Bell-fhap'd multifid Flower-rup after¬ 
wards becomes a globular Fruit , 

having a thick , fmooth, brittle Rind , 
and is divided into feveral Cells , 
which contain oblong , hard Seeds, 
furrosmded with a [oft Pulp, 

The. Species are; 

x. Punic a; qua malum Gram x- 
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turn firt Cafalp . The Common 
Pomegranate, 

a. Pun ic a ; fruBu dulci, Team, 
The Sweet Pomegranate. 

3. Punic a; fylveftris. Card. BiJK 
Tbs Wild Pomegranate. 

4. Punica j flora pinto, majara , 
7fe*r», The Double*-flower’d Pome¬ 
granate. 

f« Pumica ; America**, 1 tana, 
feu humillima. Totem. The Ame¬ 
rican Dwarf Pomegranate, 

The firft of theie Trees is now 
pretty common in the Eaglijh Gar¬ 
dens, where formerly it was nurfed 
up in Cafes, and prelerv'd in Green- 
houfes with great Care (as was alfo 
the Double-flowering Kind;) but 
they are both hardy enough to refill: 
the fevered Cold of our Climate in 
the open Air; and if planted agtinft 
warm Walls, in a good Situation, 
the fird Sort will often produce 
Fruit, which in warm Seatons will 
ripen tolerably well : But as thefe 
Fruits do not ripen till late in 
Autumn, fo they are feldotn well 
tailed in Englandl for which Reaii» 
the Sort with double Flowers is 
commonly preferr'd to it : The 
Sort with lweet Fruit, as alfo the 
wild Sort, is lefs common in the 
Englifi) Gardens than the former 
two. 

Thefe Plants may be eafily pro¬ 
pagated by laying down their 
Branches in the Spring, which in 
one Year’s time will take good 
Root ; and may then be tranf¬ 
plantcd wh^re they are defign’d to 
remain. The bed Seafon for rranf 
planting of thefe Trees is in Spring, 
jud before they begin to moot: 
They fhould have a drong, rich 
Soil, in which they flower much 
better, and produce more Fruit 
than if planted on a dry poor Earth. 
But in order to obtain thefe in 
Plenty, there fhould be Care taken 






in the pruning of the Trees; for 
want of which we often fee thefe 
Trees very full of fmall Shoots, but 
do not find many Flowers produc'd 
upon them ,* therefore I fhall fet 
down Dire&ions for pruning of 
theie Trees, fo as to obtain a 
great * Quantity of * Flowers and 
Fruit. 

The Flowers of this Tree are 
always produc’d at the Extremity 
of the Branches which Were pro¬ 
duc’d the fame Year: This there¬ 
fore dire&s, that all weak Branches 
of the former Year fhould be cut 
out, and that the ftronger fhould 
be fhorten’d in Proportion to their 
Strength, m order to obtain new 
Shoots in every Part of the Tred. 
Thefe Branches may be laid in 
againft the Wall, about four or five 
Inches afunder; for as their Leaves 
are finall, fo there is not a Neceflity 
of allowing them a greater Diflancc. 
The beft Time tor this Work is 
about Michaelmas, or a'little later, 
according to the Mildncfs of the 
Scafon; "but if they are left until 
Spring before they are prun’d, they 
feldom put out their Shoots fo early; 
and the garlier they come out, the 
fooner ‘the Flowers will appear, 
which -is • of great ConfeqUeiice 
where Fruit is defir^. In Sum¬ 
mer they will require riO otKef 
drefllng, but to cut off very vigo¬ 
rous Shoots which grow from the 
Wall, and do never produte Flow¬ 
ers, ffor it is the middling Shoots 
only wiiidh are fruitful) and when 
the Fruit ts form’d, the branches 
on which they ate, fhould be fa¬ 
llen'd to the Wall to fupport them, 
otherwHe the Weight of the Fruit, 
when grown large, will be apt to 
break them down. 

Though, as I faid before, the 
Fruit of this Tree Seldom arrives, 
to any Perfc&ion in this Coufttry, 


fo as to render it valuable; yet for 
the Beauty of its fcarlet Colour, to- 

f ether with the Variety of its 
ruit, there fhould be one Tree 
planted in every good Garden, fince 
the Culture 4 is not great which 
they require: The chief Care is 
to plant them upon a rich, ftrong. 
Soil, and in a warm Situation. Upon 
fome Trees, which had thefe Ad¬ 
vantages, I have obfcrv’d a great 
Quantity of Fruit which have ar¬ 
riv’d to their foil Magnitude; but 
I can’t fay they were well-flavour’d; 
but however, they made a very 
handfbme Appearance upon the 
Trees. 

The double.-flowering Kind is 
much more efteem’d than the other 
in this Country, for the fake of its 
lavge, beautiful, double Flowers, 
which are of a mod beautiful fear- 
let Colour, and if the Trees are 
fupply’d with Nourifhmeot, will 
continue to produce Flowers for 
near three * Months fucceifivcly, 
which renders it one of the mod: 
valuable Flowering-trees yet knowi^ 
This mud be prun’d and managed 
in the fame Manner as hath been 
already dirc&ed for the Fruit- 
bearing Kind : But this Sort may 
be render’d more produ&ive of its 
beautiful Flowers, by grafting it 
upon Stocks of the fingle Kind, 
which will check the Luxuriaocy 
of the Trees, and caufe th^m t to 
produce Flowers upon almof}: every 
Shoot; by which Method 1 have 
had a low Tree, which was planted 
in the open Air, extremely full of 
Flowers, which giade a very fine 
Appearance. 

The Dwarf Sort was brought 
into Europe from the warmed Party 
of America, where the Inhabitants 
cultivate it in their Gardens lor the 
Beauty of its Flowers, together 
With its continuing to produce 
Flower* 
\ 
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Flowers and Fruit moil Part of the 
Year, and do feldom grow above 
three Feet high. The Fruit of this 
Kind is feldom much larger than a 
Walnut, and not very pleafent to 
the Taftc; lo that *tis rather culti¬ 
vated for Shew than for the Sake 
of its Fruit. 

This Plant may be propagated by 

Layers, in the ferae manner as the 
former Sorts, but mull be planted 
in Pots fill'd with rich Earth, and 
prefer v’d in a Stove, otberwife it 
is too tender to endure the Cold of 
our Winters} and in the Summer, 
when the Flowers begin to appear, 
if the Plants are expos’d to the open 
Air, the Buds will fell off, and 
never open *, Co that it fhould fel- 
dom be remov'd into the open Air, 
but be con ft anti y prcferv'd in the 
Stove with other Plants of the feme 
Country} obferving never to place 
them too near the Heat, which 
will caufe them to produce long 
Shoots, but no Flowers Will appear 
Upon them } but rather let them 
have a moderate Warmth, in which 
they will thrive better than in a 
greater Heat. 

I have heard of a Sort of Tome - 
granate with double-ftr ip'd Flowers, 
and have feen it mention'd in feme 
foreign Catalogues, but have not 
feen the Plant growing, tho* I 
believe it may be cafily procur'd 
from fsaly. 

PURSLAfN} vide Portulaca. 

' RYRACANTHA ; vide Mef- 

pilus. 

PYRUS} The Tear-Tree. 

• The Characters arc’} 

The Flower confifts of feverat Leaves, 

which are plac'd in a circular Order, 
and do expand in Form of a Rofe, 
whofa Flower-cup afterwards becomes 
a jUfhy Fruit, which is more pro¬ 
duc'd toward the Foot-ftalk than the 
Apple, but is hollow'd like a Navel 
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at the extreme Tart\ the CeUi, it 
which the Seeds are lodg'd, are f$p*~ 
rated by fift Membranes, mad the 
Seeds are oblong. 

The Species are; 

i- Pykus; frnva, frudu afirw, 
farye ractmefe, odoratijjsmo. Turn* 
Petit Mufeat. u f. Utde Musk Pear, 
commonly edit'd, TheSupream. This 
Fruit to commonly produced in 
large Qufters; it is rather round 
than long} the Stalk Ihort, and when 
full ripe, the Skin is of a yellow 
Colour ; the Juice is iomewhat 
musky, and if gathered before it is 
too ripe, is an excellent Tear, This 
ripens the Beginning of Jtefy, and j 
will continue good but for a few i 
Day*. 

i» Pyrus; frtiva, fruQu dftivo, 

mmimo odorsuijfimo. Totem, Poire dc 
Chio, i. #. The Chio Pear, com¬ 
monly call'd, The little Ballard Musk 
Pear. This is finaller than the for¬ 
mer, but is in Shape pretty much 
like that; the Skin, when ripe, 1 
a few Streaks of red on the Side 
next the Sun, and the Fruit doth 
feldom hang in Clufters as the for* 
mer, but in other Refpc&sisncarly 
like it. 

3. Pyrus; fatiya, fru&u oft'ha, 
farvo e viridi albido . Tourn, Poire 
Hativeau, i.e. The Hailing Pear, 
commonly call'd. The Green Chiftcl. 
This is a larger Tear than either of 
the former, and is more produc'd 
toward. the Pedicle ; the Skin is 
thin, and of a whitilh green Colour 
when ripe j the Flelh is melting, 
and if pot too ripe, of a fugary 
Flavour. This ripens m the Middle 
of July, , 

4. Pyrus; fativa, fruftu afttvo, 
partim faturate rubente, partim fa- j 
vpfeente. Tourn . MuicadeUes Rouges, 

i. e. The Red Mufcadelle. It is alb 
call'd La Belli florae, i. e . The Fairen. 
This is a large early Tear, of great 
Bdaury; 
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Beauty; the Skin is of a fine yellow 
Colour, when ripe, beautifully ftrip’d 
With red ; the Ficfh is melting, and 
has a rich Flavour, if gathered be* 
fore it be too ripe. This generally 
produces two Crops of Fruit in a 
Year* the firft is commonly ripe 
about the Middle of July, and the 
fecond ripens in September * but 
this late Crop is feldom wcll- 
tafted. 

y. Pyrus j fativa , fruBu aftivo, 
farvo, flavefeents mefehato . Totem. 
Petit Mufcat. i. e. The little Mufcat. 
This is a fmall Pear, rather round 
than long 5 the Skin is very thin, 
and when ripe, of a yellowifh Co¬ 
lour; the Flefh is melting, and of a 
rich musky Flavour, but will not 
keep long when ripe. This comes 
the Middle of July . 

6. Pyrus ; fativa, frutfu aftivo , 
’ oblongo , ferrugineo , earns tenerd 
mofehata. To urn. Jargonelle. This 
is a very long Pear , Of a Pyramidal 
Shape, having a long Foot-ftalk ; 
the Skin is pretty thick, of a RufTct- 
green Colour from the Sun, but 
towards the Sun it is inclin’d to 
an Iron Colour; the Ficfh is break¬ 
ing, and has a rich musky Flavour. 
Ripe the Middle of July. This is 
one of the beft Summer Pears yet 
known, and is certainly what all 
the French Gardeners did formerly 
call the Cuijfe Madam , as may be 
cafily obferved by their Defcription 
of this Pear ; but how that Name 
came to be applied to another Fruit 
m this Country, which is vaftly 
inferior to it, I can’t fay. 

7. Pyrus ; ftitiva, fruflu oblongo , 
} viridi flavefeente. t The Windfor 
Pear. This is an oblong Fruit, 
which is produced toward the 
Crown, but near the Stalk is drawn 
toward a Point; the Skin is fmooth, 
and when ripe, of a yeilowifh-grecn 
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Colour; the Flefh is very fbft, and 
if it be permitted to hang but two 
or three Days after it is ripe, it 
grows mealy, and is good for no¬ 
thing* 

S. Pyrus; fativa, fruBu aftivo , 
oblongo, e viridi Mo. Quiffs Madam * 
vulgo. This, I am apt to believe^ 
is what the French Gardeners call 
the Jargonelles which, as 1 before 
obferved, is now given to another 
Fruit, which is much preferable to 
this ; fo that the two Names are 
changed : For the Jargonelle is 
always placed amongft thofe which 
the French call bad Fruit; ‘and the 
Cuiffe Madam is fet down amongft 
their beft Fruit; which is certainly 
the Reverie with us, as they arc 
now nam’d. This Pear is tome- 
what like the Windfor , but is more 
produc'd toward the Crown, and 
is fmaller toward the Sulk; the 
Skin is fmooth, of a pale-green 
Colour; the Flefh is apt to be mealy, 
if it fhnds to be ripe. 

9. Pyrus ; fativa, fruBu aftivo , 
globofo feffili , mofehato, mdculis nigris , 
confferjo. Tourn. Orange Mufquee, 
i. e. The Orange Musk. This is a 
middle-llzed Pear , of a fhort glo¬ 
bular Form > the Skin is of a 
yellowifh Colour, fpotted with 
black; the Flefh is musky, but it 
very apt to be a little dry and choak 
It ripens the End of July. 

10. Pyrus; fativa, fruttu aftivo, 
albido majoti. Tourn. Gros Blanquet, 
i. f/Great Blanket. This is alfo 
call’d La Mujfttte £Anjou, i. e. The 
Bagpipe of Anjou. This is a large 
Tear , approaching to a round Form'; 
the Skin is fmooth, and of a pa’c- 
grecn Colour; the Flefh is fbft, and 
full of Juice, which hath a rich 
Flavour. The Stalk is fhort, thick, 
and fpotted, the Wood is {lender, 
and the Leaf is very much like 

' that 
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** 1 , wrapped up in a fimbriated 
Membrane, which afterwards becomes 
a Tod , opening into two Parts 9 in 
which are contained feveral kidney* 
Jhap’d Seeds . 

The Species are; 

x. Pseudoacacia ; vulgaris. Toum. 
Common Virginian Acacia. 

a. Pseudoacacia; Americana,la* 
ttfolia, fiore rofeo. Plum. 

The firft of thrfe Trees is very 
common in England, efpccially in 
the Gardens near London, where 
are feveral very large old Trees, 
which have been feveral Years 
ftandingi But the fecond Soft is, 
at prefect, very rare in England . 

Thefe Trees may be propagated 
by fowing their Seeds in the Spring, 
upon a Bed of light frefli Earth, 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be carefully clear’d 
from Weeds, and in very dry Wea¬ 
ther, if they be reffeHi’d with Wa¬ 
ter, it will greatly promote their 
Growth; in this Bed the Plants 
fhould remain ’till the latter End 
of March following, at which time 
they fhould be transplanted out into 
a Nurfery, in Rows, three Feet 
afunder, and the Plants eighteen 
Inches Diftance in the Rows, ob- 
ferving to lay a little Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots, to prevent the Earth’s drying 
too fall: During the Summer Seafbn 
you fhould carefully clear ’em from 
Weeds, and if they produce irregu¬ 
lar Branches, they fhould be prun’d 
off, while young. ’The Spring fol¬ 
lowing the Ground between the 
Rows fhould be carefully dug, that 
the Roots df the Trees may the 
more eafily extend themfelvcs eve¬ 
ry Way; and in Summer, the Weeds 
fhould be conflantly hoed down, 
to prevent their injuring the Plants. 

When the Trees have remain’d 
in this Nurfery three Years, they 
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fhould be tranfplanted where they 
are defign’d to grow; for if they 
arc permitted to remain in the Nur- 
fery too long, they will not bear 
tranfplanting, their Roots creeping 
very far juft under the Surface of 
the Eai th, which, when too much 
cut, do feldoxn abide long in Vi¬ 
gour* 

Thefe Trees are very hardy, in 
rcfpe& to Cold, but they will not 
endure to be expofed too much to 
ftrong Winds, which continually 
break their brittle Branches, and 
render ’em unfightly; fb that ma¬ 
ny People have negle&ed to culti¬ 
vate thefe Trees on that Account ; 
but when they are intermix’d with 
other large growing Trees, in great 
Wilderncfles, they make a beautiful 
Variety, and in June they are co» 
vered with large Bunches of fweet- 
fmelling Flowers. 

Indeed, I can’t recommend them 
for planting Avenues, which was 
the great Ufe they were formerly 
applied to, iincc in fuch Places they 
would be greatly expofed to the 
Wind, which would caufe them to 
have a ragged Appearance, by the 
continual {napping of their Bran¬ 
ches : Nor are they very proper to 
plant in Gardens, becaufe their 
Roots do extend to a great Vi- 
ftancc, and emaciate the Soil; and 
the Numbers of Suckers, which 
they are apt to produce, render 
them very troublefome in open 
Gardens} but for large Wildernciles, 
they are very proper; where, if 
the Soil be moift, they will grow 
to a confiderablc Magnitude. 

I have feen Tome of thefe Trees 
upwards of forty Feet high, which 
have divided at a little Diftance 
from the Ground, into three or 
four Branches, each of which have 
been caual to a large Tree; fb that 
it fhould not be planted too neir 
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Other Trees, left, by its^ great 
Growth, it over fhadows and de¬ 
ft roys them. In many Gardens near 
London , theft Trees have produced 
good Seeds, from whence a great 
Number of Plants have been rais'd. 

PSEUDO - DICTAMNUS § Ba¬ 
ftard-Dittany. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a labiated Flower confining 
of one Leaf whofe Upper lip or Hel¬ 
met is arched, and generally cut into 
two Segments ; but the Under-lip (or 
Beard) is divided into three Barts. 
Out of the Fttnnel-Jhafd Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal, attended by four 
Embryo's, which pfterwards become 
Jo many oblong Seeds , enclos'd in the 
Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 

1. Pseudo-D fCTAMNus; acetabu- 
Us Molucca . C. B. P. Baftard-Dit- 
tany, with the Pan or Hollow of 
Molucca Balm. 

2. Pseudo-dictamnus ; Hifpani - 
cus , fcrophularia folio . Toum. Spa- 
nifli Baftard-Dittany, with a Fig- 
wort Leaf. 

3. Pseudo-dictamnus; Hifpani - 
cus, amplijjimo folio, candicante & 
villofo . Tourn. Spanifh Baftard-Dit¬ 
tany, with a large, hoary, and hai¬ 
ry Leaf. 

4. Pseudo-dictamnus ; verticil - 

latus, inodorus . C. B. P. Whorled 
Baftard-Dittany without Smell. 

y. Pseudo-dictamnus; Oriental 
Us, folih circinatis . T. Cor . Eaftern 
Baftard-Dittany, with round Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preferved 
in Botanic k Gardens, but as they 
have little Beauty or Ufe, fb it will 
be needlefs to enumerate them in 
this Place. 

All thefe Plants may be propaga¬ 
ted by Seeds, parting of their Roots, 
or Cuttings; but the two laft bemg 
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the moft expeditious Methods, are 
generally pra&is'd. The beft time 
to tranlplant and part their Roots 
is in the Spring, before they begin 
to grow, that theOff-ftts may take ^ 
Root before the dry Weather.* 
Theft Ihould be planted in a poor, 
dry Soil, where they will endure 
the Cold much better than if plan¬ 
ted in a richer Ground. There is 
no great Beauty in theft Plants, but 
as they are fometimes preftrved by 
curious Perfbns, I thought it pro¬ 
per to mention them in this Place. 

PSYLLIUM; Fleawort. 

The Characters are; 

This Plant agrees with Plantain 
and Bucks-horn Plantain in every 
reffect, excepting that this rifes up 
with leafy Stalks , and divides into 
many Branches ; whereas both the 
others produce their Flowers upon 
naked Pedicles . 

The Species arc; 

1. Psyllium ; majtu, ereftum. 
C. B. P. Greater upright Fleawort. 

2. Psyllium ; majus, fupinum. 
C . B. P. Greater Fleawort, whole 
Branches fpread to the Ground. 

3. Psyllium; Indicum, foliis ere* 
natis. J. B. Indian Fleawort, with 
notch'd Leaves. 

There are ftveral other Varieties 
of theft Plants, diftinguifhed by 
Writers in Botany; but lincc they 
are of little Ufe or fyeauty, I (hall 
pafs 'em by without naming. 

Theft Plants may be propagate^ 
by fowing of their Seeds in the 
Spring, on a Bed of light Earth, 
and when they are come up they 
fhould be clear'd from Weeds, pul¬ 
ling out at the fame time lorae of 
the Plants, where they Hand too 
cloft, leaving the remaining one® 
about eight or nine Inches afun* 
dcr; after which they will require 
110 farther Care, but to clear 'un 
fjom Weed $; and in June they 

U 4. wiU 
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it fogary, md perfum'd* fonaewhat 
like the RoSim, but is not near Co 
fnoifh This ripens the End of 
Aagtfi. 

Pyrusj fiuiv* t fm&u aftivo, 
glebojoy {tjffoy rujjrfcente, edorato. 
Cattlot-rolat, i e. Raie-watcr Pear. 
This is a large, round Pear, forac- 
what like the Mej/tre-jftan, but 
rounder $ the Stalk is very fhort, 
and the Fruit is hollow'd like an 
riffle where the Stalk is produc'd; 
the Skin is rough, and of a brown 
Colour *, the Flc(h is breaking, and 
the Juice is very fweet. This ri¬ 
pens the End of Augufl. 

ay. .Jhrmii} jktivAy fru8u tjHvo, 
bag* Acerbittuo ftraagulationem mi - 
mutate, Teuru, Poire d'Etrangillon, 
i. e. The Choaky Pear. This isfel- 
iom preferv’d in Gardens, Co there 
needs no Defcription of it. 

x8. Pyrus i fativAyfrubiu efttvoy 
§bbago f b ferrugineo rubento , non- 
amqMm maeuUto . Poire de Rouf- 
fidet, L 9 . The Ruifclet Pear. This 
Is a large oblong Petr i the Skin is 
.brown, and or a dark-red Colour 
*m the Sun * the Fiefh is tender 
and feft, without much Core* the 
Juice is agraeablv perfum’d, if ga¬ 
ther’d before it be too ripe. This 
produces larger Fruit on an Efpalier 
thaw xth Standard-Trees. It ripens 
the End of Augufl. 

mf. Pyrus } fativa, fru&u a/livo, 
fabrotmdoy partita rubro , partim 
fiwefeente, odor Ato. Poire de Prince, 
i. *• The Prince’s Pear. This is a 
jfoall. roundifh Petr, of a bright 
red Colour next the Sun, but of a 
ycllowifh Colour on the oppoiite 
Side *, the Fiefh is between breaking 
an d melting : The Juice is very 
high-flavour’d, and it is a great 
Bearer. This ripens the End of 
Augufl ; but will keep a Fortnight 

f ood, which is what few Summer 
ruits will do. 
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30. Pyrus.* fativAy fruBu 
globofoy viridiy in ore iiquefeente • 
Gros Moilille-bouche, I. *. The 
Great Mouth-water Pear. This is 
a large round Pear, with a fmooth 
green Skin: the Stalk is fhort and 
thick, the Fiefh is melting and full 
of Juice, if gather’d before it be 
too ripe, other wife it is apt to 

S row mealy. This ripens the Mid- 
le of Augufl. 

31. Pyrus i Jktiv a> fruStu dflho 9 
rotundey fejfltiy frccbaratOy 0 viridi 
flavefeente. Bcrgamotte d’Efte, s. e. 
Summer Burgamot. This is by 
fome call’d the Hamblen's Bergamot. 
This is a pretty large round fiat Petr, 
of a grecnifib Colour* and 

hollow'd a little at both Ends like 
an Applty the Fiefh is melting, and 
the Juice is highly perfum'd. This 
ripens the Middle of Augufl . 

3a. Pyrus. fativAy fraftHtatum- 
lurfiy fijplty faccharatOy odoram e vi¬ 
ridi Jiuvefcmg, m ore liqmfimti, 
Tourn . Bcrgamotte d* Automne, 
i. s. The Autumn Burgamot. This 
is a fmaller Pear than the former, 
but is nearly of the fame Shape; 
the Skin is of a yellowiih Green 
but changes to a faint Red on the 
Side next the Sun; the Fiefh is 
melting, and its Juice is richly per¬ 
fum'd i it is a great Bearer, and 
ripens the Middle of Septeatber. 

33. Pyrus; fotiva, fruBuamtaah 
naliy rbwAtCy viriS , ftrib Jangm- 
neis diftin&a . Tatra. Bergamotte de 
■ - ■ s. the Swiis Burgamot. This 
Pear is fbmewhat rounder than cither 
of the former, the Skin is tough, of 
a greenifh Colour, ftrip’d with Red * 
the Fiefh is melting and foil of Juice, 
but it is not io richly perfum'd as 
either of the former. This ripens 
the End of September . 

!#» Pyrus j jAttva, fru&a «• 
tumnaliy fuaviffimo, ia ere tiqaaftent** 
Tourn, Bcurrc rouge, i,c. The Red 
Button 
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Butter-Pear i it is call’d fAmbM, 
and in Normandy ljambert\ as §JHj 
Bernm gris , i.e. The Grey Butter} 
and Beurre vert, L e . The Green 
Butter-Pear. All tilde different 
Names of Btterre's have been occa- 
fion’d by the Diffe r e n ce of the Co- 
lours of the fame Sort of Bear, 
Which is either owing to the diffe¬ 
rent Expofure where they grew, or 
from the Stock i tbofe upon J&dnce 
Stocks being commonly of a brown* 
cr Colour than thofc which are 
upon free Stocks, whence feme 
Perfens have feppos'd them to be 
different Fruits, though, in reality, 
they are the fame. This is a huge 
long Fruit, for the raoft part of a 
brown Colour $ the Flefh is very 
melting and foil of a rich fugary 
Juice} it ripens the End of Septem- 
r, and, when gather’d from the 
Tree, is one of the very heft Sort 
of Bests we have. 

|f. Pyrus; fattva , fruBu ah* 
tumuali, turbmato, fejjii , Jlavefcente 
<$• m ere liquejeente. Totem. Le 
Doyenne, i. e. The Deans Pear. It 
is aifo call’d by all the following 
Names} Saint Michel , i. e. Sam 
Michael-, Beurre blanc d* Automne, 
i. e. The White Autumn Butter Bear $ 
Boire de Neige, i. c. the Snow Bear-, 
Bonne Bute, i.e. a Good Graft-, the 
Carlifie and Valentia. This is a 
large fair Fruit, in Shape foraewhat 
like the Grey Beurre , but is (horter 
and rounder ,* the Skin is fmooth, 
and, when ripe, changes to a ycl- 
lowifh Colour 5 the Flefh is melting 
and foil of Juice, but it wtll not 
keep good a Week after it is ga¬ 
ther’d, being very fub)e& to grow 
mealy. This is a great Bearer, and 
ripens the End of September . 

36. Pyrus j fattva, fruBu au- 
tu m a a li, lengo, vtrtdique, odor at0, 
m ore liquefcente. I bum. La Vertc- 
longue, i. e» The Long Green Pear: 
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It ir alfe call’d Moiiille-beuche tAur 
tomne, i. 1. The Autumn Mouth- 
Water Pear. This is a long Fruit, 
which is very green when ripe* 
the Flefh is melting and very fkllof 

i uice } which (if it grows upon a 
ry warm Soil, and upon a free 
Stock) is very fugary, other wife it 
is but a very Indifferent Bear. It 
ripens the Beginning of O Bober. 

37. Pyrus i fattva, fmBu am - 
tmumaU, tuberejo, feJpB, faccharato, 
came durd. 7 hum. Meffire-Jean 
blanc 8c gris. *. 1. The White and 
Grey Monfieur John. Thefe, al¬ 
though made two Sorts of Fruit 
by many Perfens, are indubitably 
the femes the Difference of their 
Colour proceeding from the diffe¬ 
rent Soils and Situations where they 
grow, or the Stocks on which they 
are grafted. This Bear, when grafted 
on a free Stock, and planted on a 
middling Soil, neither too wet, nor 
over dry, is one of the beft Au¬ 
tumn Bean yet known 5 but when 
it is grafted on a £$wnce Stock, it 
is. very apt to be ftony} or if planted 
on a very dry Sod, is very apt to 
be fmall and good for little, unkfi 
the Trees are water'd in dry Sea- 
fens : which has render’d it lefe 
efteem’d by feme Perfens who have 
not confidcr’d the Caufe of their 
Hardnefs 1 for when it is rightly 
manag’d, there is not any Bear in 
the feme Scafen to be compar’d 
with it. This is a large roundifh 
Fruit, the Skin is rough, and com¬ 
monly of a brown Colour* the 
Flefh is breaking and very foil of 
a rich fegar'd Juice. It ripens the 
Beginning of Oftober, and will 
continue good moil Part of the 
Month* 

38. Pyrus jhtiva, fruBu at* 
tuumali, globejo ,. ferrughtee, corn* 
tenerd> fapidiffima. Toum. Mufeac 
fleuri. i. e. The flower’d Mufcar. 
X a k 
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It is alfo call’d Mufcat k longue 
queue £ Automne , *. t . The Long- 
ftalk'd Mufcat of the Autumn. 
This is an excellent Tear, of a 
middling Size, and round; the Skin 
is of a dark red Colour; the Flefh 
is very tender, and of a delicate 
Flavour. It ripens in the Middle 
of October. 

39. Pyrus; fativa, fruflit au- 

tumnali, globofo , ferrugineo, came 
vifcLla. Tourn. Poire de Vignc, 
i. *. The Vine Pear. This 'is a 
round Fruit, of a middling Size; 
the Skin is of a dark red Colour j 
the Flefh is very melting, and full 
of a clammy Juice; the Stalk i$ 
very long and ilender. This Fruit 
fliould be gather'd before it be full 
ripe, other wife it grows mealy, and 
loon rots. It ripens the Middle of 
Oftober. . N 

40 . Pyrus ; fativa, fruftu au- 
tumnali , oblongo, dilute ruffefeente, 
faccbarato, odoratiffimo . lonm. Poire 
RoufTelinc, i. e. .The Roufleline 
Pear. It is alfo call'd in Touraine, 
Le Mufcat a longue-que de la fin 
£Automne, i. e. The Long-ftalk'd 
Mufcat of the End of Autumn. 
This is by fomc Engliflt Garden¬ 
ers call’d the Brute-bonne ; but that 
is a very different Fruit from this. 
It is fhap’d fomewhat like the 
Rouffelet, but the Skin of this is 
finooth, and of a greenifh Yellow 
from the Sun, but the Side next 
the Sun is of a deep Red Colour, 
With fomc Spots of Grey; the Flefh 
is very tender and delicate; the 
Juice is very fweet, with an agreea¬ 
ble Perfume. It ripens the Begin¬ 
ning of. Os*?^#r, but muft not be 
long kept left if rot in the Middle. 

* 41 . Pyrus; fativa,-frulln au- 
tumnali, oblongo K majori, finer eo. 
Tohrn. Poire Pendar, i. e. The 
’Knave's Pear. This is very like the 
4 C*ffihtte Tear, but is fomewhat 
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l arger; the Flefh is fine and tender J 
the Juice is very much fugar'd. ft 
ripens the End of OHober . 

41. Pyrus ; fativa , fru 8 u au- 
tumnali, turbinate , tuberofo, viriJt, 
faccbarato, in ore liquefienre. Tourn\ 
Sucrc-vcrt, /. e. The Green Sugar- 
Pear. This Tear is (hap'd like the 
Winter-Thorn , but is {mailer; the 
Skin is very fmooth and green; 
the Flefh is very buttery ; the Juice 
is fugar'd, and of an agreeable Fla¬ 
vour ; but it is {ometimes fiibje& 
to be ftony in the Middle, efpeciall/ 
if grafted on a Quince Stock. 

43. Pyrus ; jativa, fruftu au - 
tumnali, tuberofo, feffdi, e viridi,jla- 
vefeente tnaculis ntgris confperfo, came 
tenerd facckaratd . Toum: La Mar- 
qu?fe, f. The Marquifs’s' Pear. 

This is often of two different Shapes, 
according to the Nature’ of the 
Soil where they are planted ; fb< 
when the Soil is dry, the Fruit 
very much refemUes a fine Bfan- 
quet j but when the Soil is very 
rich and moift, it grows much 
larger: It is a well-fhap'd Tear, flat 
at the Top; the Eye is fmall, and 
hollow'd; the Skin is of a greenifh 
Yellow, a little inclining to Red 
on the Side next the Sun: If this 
Tear does not change yellow in 
ripening, it is fcldoni good ; but if 
it does, the Flefh will be tender and 
delicate, very full of Juice, which j 
is fugar’d. It ripens the End of 
October* 

44. Pyrus; fativa, fruBu au- 
-t, oblongo, partim albulo , 

partim rujfefcente. The Chat bruJF; ! 
i. e . The Burnt Cat. It is alio call’d j 
Tucelle de Xa'mtonge, i. e. The Virgin , 
of Xaintonge. This is** fmall ob¬ 
long Tear, fhap’d much like the , 
Martin Sec , but differs from it in 
Colour ; this being of a pale Co- ! 
lour on one Side, but of dark I 
Brown on the other; the Skin is I 
• fmooth j 
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Imooth ; the Flefli it .tender, but 
dry, and if kept a fliort time, is 
apt to grow mealy. It is in eating 
the latter End of Oclober . 

4 f. Pyrus; fativa, fruftu au- 
tumnalt, globofo, feffili e alb i do fla- 
vefeento. Le Bcfide'ry. It is ib 
call’d from Her/, which is a Forefl 
in Bretagne between Rennes and 
Nantes, where this Tear was found. 
This is a middle-fiz’d, round Tear, 
of a pale Green, inclining to a ycl- 
lowilh Colour; the Stalk is very 
long and {lender; the Flcfh is dry, 
an<f but ve;y indifferent for eating, 
but’it bakes* well. It ripens the 
End of Q filler.. 

4$. PyXu$V fativa, fruftu bru - 
xnafiy fpjjiliy e viridi, fflyefeente, ma¬ 
culate, utrinque umbilicato, in ore 
liquefeente . Tourn . The Crafane or 
BurgamotCrafane. It is alfo call’d 
2 Beurre Flat, i, e . the flat Butter 
Pear. This is a middle-iu’d round 
Tear, hollow’d at both Ends like 
an AfpUi the Stalk is very long 
and crooked j, the Skiu is rough, of 
a greenifh yellow Colour when ripe, 
cover’d over with a' Ruflet Coat; 
the Flcfh is extremely tender, and 
buttery, and is full of a rich fu- 
ar’d Juice. This is in eating the 
eginning of November . 

47. Pyrus; fativa , fruftu bru- 
mali, turbinato fejjtd, jlavefcente, 
faccharato, odorato, in ore liquefeente. 
Town. Laufac ou la Dauphine, i. e . 
the Lanfac or Dauphine Pear. This 
Tear is commonly about the ordi¬ 
nary Sifce of a Burgampt, of a roun- 
difh Figure, flat towards the Head, 
but a little produc’d towards the 
$ulk; the Skin is fmooth, and of 
a yellowifh green Colour; the Flefti 
js yellow, tender, and melting; the 
Juice is fugar’d, and a,little per¬ 
fum’d; the Eye is very, large, as is 
Iftlfo the Flower/ arid tne' Start k is 
Iong**nd ftrait. When this Tear is 


upon, a free Stock, and planted on 
a good Soil, it is one of the beft 
Fruits of the n; but when it 
is on a Quince Stock, or upon a 
very dry Soil, the Fruit will be 
fmall, ftony, and worth little. It 
ripens the Beginning of November. 

48. Pyrus; fativa, fruclu bru- 
mali, oblongo , partim intenfe, par- 
tim dilute ferrugineo, faccharato, 0- 
dorato. Tourn . Martin-fcc, i. e. The 
Dry Martin. This is fbmetimeg 
call’d the Dry Mattin of Cham¬ 
paign, to diftinguifh it from ano¬ 
ther Dry Martin of Burgundy. This 
Tear is almoft like the Ruffelet in 
Shape and Colour, which has occa- 
flon’d fomc Pcrlbns to give it the 
Name of Winter Ruffelet. It is an 
oblong Tear, whole Skin is of a 
deep Ruflet Colour of one Side, 
but the other Side is inclining # to a 
Red; the Flefh is breaking and 
fine; the Juice is fligar’d, with a 
little Perfume, and if grafted on a 
free Stock, is an excellent Tear-, 
but if it be on a Quince Stock, it 
is very apt to be itony. It is in 
eating the Middle of Novemberi 
but if they were permitted to hang 
their full time on { the Tree, wffl 
keep good two Months. 

. 49. Pyrus; fativa, fnUtu bru- 
mali, magno feffdi , e cinereo flavtf 
cente . Tourn . La Viliaine d* Anjou, 
L e . The Villain of Anjou. It is 
alfo call’d Toire Tulipee, i. e. The 
Tulip Pear; and Bigurrade, i. t. 
The Great Orange. This is a large 
round Tear, witn a very long {len¬ 
der Stalk; the Sldn is of a pale 
yellow Colour; the Flclh is break¬ 
ing, but’ not very full of/Juice. 
This is. in gating the Middle of 
November , •’ % . 

’ yo. Pyrus; fativa, jfu&u bry- 
mali, jlavefcente, 'odoraliffmo,' pedi-' 
culo craffori. Tourn . Po*ire de Gros 
queve, u e. The large*flalk’d Pear. 

X 5 This 
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This Is * lw round ifh tm% with ft. Pxtus*, fetbvu, fru8u bn* 

% yellow Skin > the Stalk is very mU, bag#, e mi£ albtumte, m ere 
thick, from whence it had the timsefiente. Team. Loiiilc-bomie, i. 
Name; the Flefli is breaking, and The Good Lewis Pear. This fear 
dry, ami has a very musky Fla- is tap'd (bmewhat like the St Grr- 
vour, but it is ape to be dotty, mam, at the Autumn Vertlmgue, 
especially if it be planted in a dry but is not quite So much pointed ; 
Soil, or grafted on a gurnet Stock, the Stalk is very tart, flefhy, and 
as are mod of the perfum'd furs. Somewhat bent , the Eye and the 
f%. Pyru$} frttvu. frt&u bn* Flower are Small; the Skin is very 
mall, turbhmto, rufftfeente odorato. Smooth; the Colour is green, indir 
L* Amadote, *. «. The Amadot ning to a white when ripe; the 
Pear. This is a middle- fiz’d fear, Fklh is extremely tender, and full 
Somewhat long, but flat at the of Juice, which is very Sweety 
Top; the Skin is generally rough, efpociallv whep it grows qpon a 
and of a Ruflet Colour; the Flefli dry Soil, otherwise it is apt to be 
is dry, and high-flavour *d, if graft- veiy large and ill-tafted. It is in 
ed on a free Stock. The Wood eating the latter End of November 
pf this Tree is generally thorny, and the Beginning of Deumber. 
jind is efteem’d the beft Sort of ftp. Pyrus; jativa, frnStu bn* 
fears for Stocks to graft the melt- malt, tuberefe, e viriA prutfetnte, 
ing fears upon, bccaufe it gives punHate faccharato. Turns. Poire 
them Some of its fine musky Fla- de Colmar, i. e. The Colmar Pear, 
vour. It is in eating the End' of It is alio call'd fesre Marne , The 
November, but will keep good fix Manna Pear; and Bergomeate Tm~ 
Weeks. dive. The late Burgamot. This 

ft. Pyrus 5 fatlva, fruftu bn* fear is (bmewhat like a Bemretie f 
malt, glcbofo, dilute vtrente tuberefe, in Shape, but the Head is flit; the 
fm&ate, m ore liquefcente. Tbum. Eye is large, and qccply hollow'd^ 
Petit-Oin, i. e. Little Lard Pear, thf Middle is larger than the Head* 
It is al(b call’d Bouvar, aod Kouf- and is Slop’d toward the Stall* 
fette d* Anjou , L e. The Rullet of which is (hurt, large, and a little 
Anjou» and Amadont § aod Mar- bent; the Skin is green, with a 
milk £ Hjver, L e. Jhc Wonder few ydtowtfh Spots, but is forac* 
of the Winter. This fear is of times a little colour'd on the Side 
the Size and Shape of the Ambret next the Sun j the Flefli is very ten- 
pr Lefihafftrie, but the Skin is of der, and the Juice is greatly fu- 
a clear green Colour, and a little gar’d. It is in eating the letter 
Spotted ,* the Stalk is pretty long. End of November, but will often 
and Bender; the Eye is large, and keep good till January, and is cT- 
deeply hollow’d; the Fiefh is ex- teem’d one of the beft Fruits q f 
tremely fine, and melting; the that Seafon. 

Juice is much fugar'd, and has an ff« Pyrus; ffthtp, fruQu bn * 4 
agreeable musky Flavour. It is in maU, globojb, Citrtfirmi , povefeente, 
rating the End of November and punftaff, tn ore tiqmefcente, faeeba • 
moll Part pf December , and is rate, no. Team. L’ EchaS* 

efteeoTd one of the beft Fruits iq Serie. It is alfb call’d Vert*httguq 
that Seaibn. ‘ f Byver, s. e. ^*he Winter-long 

' ’ green 
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f reen Pear; and BjiJeri Landri, L t. 

he Landry Wilding. This Pear is 
dup’d like a Citron i the Skin is 
finooth, and of a green Colour, 
with fbtne Spots wiile it hangs 
on the Tree, but as it ripens, it 
becomes of a yellowilh Colour * the 
Stalk is ftrait and long; the Eve is 
final], and not hollowed; the Flelh 
is melting, and buttery \ the Juice 
is fugar’d with a little Perfume* It 
is in eating the latter End of No¬ 
vember, and continues good till 
C briftmss. 

f6. Pyrus ; fatfaa, fruftu bru¬ 
mal*, Iongo $ virid* fi*vtjcente t in 
oro liquefeent t,faceharato. Bourn. La 
Virgoule, or La Virgoleufe. It is 
alio call’d Bujaleuf. and Ghambrette*, 
and Poire do Glajfe, u f. The Ice 
Pear, in Gajcognyi but it is call’d 
Virgoule, from a Village of that 
Name in the Neighbourhood of St. 
Leonard in Idmoufin-, where it was 
rais’d, and lent to Paris by the 
Marquis of Cbambret . This Pear 
it large, long, and of a green Co- 
lour, inclining to yellow as k ri¬ 
pens j the Stalk is fhort, flcfhy, and 
a little bent; the Eye is of a mid¬ 
dling Size, and a little hollow'd; 
the Skin is very fmooth, and fome- 
times a little colour'd towards the 
Sun; the Flefh is melting, and full 
of a rich Juice. It is in eating the 
latter End of November, and will 
continue good till January , and is 
cfleem’d one of the beft Fruits of 
the Seafira, but the Tree is very 
apt to produce vigorous Shoots, 
and the Bkrilbms being generally 
produc’d at the extreme Part of 
the Shoot, where they are fbort- 
cn’d, the Fruit will be intirely cut 
away, which is the Reafon it is 
condemn’d as a bad Bearer; but 
when it is grafted on a free Stock, 
it ought to be allow’d at lead thir¬ 
ty Feet to fpreadi and if upon a 
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£hmce Stock, it fbould be allow’d 
upwards of twenty Feet, and the 
Branches train’d in againft the E£ 
patter or Watt, at full Length, in 
an horizontal Pofirioo, as they am 
produc’d. Where this Tree is thus, 
treated, it will bear very plenti¬ 
fully. 

f7 . Pyrus ifativm, ffhtofa, froth* 
globofo, fejjdi, ferrmgmoo , m ere ti- 
quefiente, faccbarato, odormtfm*. 
Tourn . Poire d’ Ambrctte. This is 

fo call’d from its musky Flavour, 

which refembles the Smell of the 
Sweet Sultan Blower, which is cdPd 
Ambrette in Prance. This Pear is 
like the Lefcbajferio in Shape, bat 
is of a Ruflct Colour; the Eye is 
larger, and more hollow’d j the 
Flcfh is melting, and the Juice is 
richly fugar’d and perfuord; the 
Seeds are large and black, and die 
Cells in which they are lodged are 
very large; the Wood is very 
thorny, efpecially when grafted om 
free Stocks. The Fruit is in -'cit¬ 
ing the latter End of November, 
and continues good till the latter 
End of January, and is efteem’d a 
very good Fruit by moft People. 

fS. Pyrus; fatbua, fruBw s. 
malt , mam, fyramidato, al bide , ho 
ore liquefceme, faccbarato, odemto. 
Team. Epine d f Hyver, i. ». Win¬ 
ter Thorn Pear. This is a lam 
fine Pear, nearly of a pyramidal Fi* 
gure; the Skin is fmooth, and of q 
pale-green Colour, inclining to yeL 
low as it ripens; the Stalk is fbore 
and (lender; the flefh is melting 
and buttery; the Juice is vcnr 
fweet, and, in a dry Sealed, is 
highly perfum'd ; but when it is 
planted on a moift Soil, or the Sea- 
fon proves wet, it is very iniipid, 
fo that it (hould never be plan¬ 
ted on a ftrong Soil. It ripens the 
End of November, and will conti¬ 
nue good two Months* 

X 4 T9- Pip* 





f9- Py*us; fatha, frufiu brwy 
mail, Ipngo, t viridi flavefcente, ht 
ore liquefcente . To«r», La Saint Ger¬ 
main, /. e. This Saint Germain 
Pear. It is alfo call’d V ineonnm 
de la Fare, i. e. The Unknown of 
La Fare; it being firft: difeover’d 
upon the Banks of a River which 
is call'd by that Name, in the Pa- 
fifh of St. Germain. This is a large 
long Pear , of a yellowifh green Co¬ 
lour when ripe; the Flefli i$ melt¬ 
ing, and very full of Juice, which, 
in a dry Scafon, or if planted on a 
warm, dry Soil, is very fweet; 
but'when it is planted on a moift 
Soil, the Juice is very apt tp be 
harfh and auftcre, winch renders it 
lei's efteem’d by fome Per ions, 
though in general it is greatly va¬ 
lu’d. This is in eating the End of 
November, but will many times 
continue good till Ckrifmas. 

60. Pyrus i fattva , frufiu bru - 
malt , tuberofo , fubacido , flavefcente 
funfiato. Tourn; Saint Auguftine. 
This is about the Size of a mid¬ 
dling Virgotili Pear , but is fome- 
what fhorter, and flenderer near 
the Stalk> the Skin is of a fine 
Citron Colour, fpotted with Red 
on the Side next the Sun* the 
Flcfij is tender, but not buttery, 
and is pretty full of Juice, which 
is often a little fharp, which to 
fomc Perfons is difogreeable, but 
others value it on that account. 
This is in eating in December, and 
Will continue good two Months. 

6t. Pyrus; fattva, frufiu brti - 
maii, fyramiaato, fartim furfur eo t 
funfits nigris ccnfferfo, faritm fla¬ 
vefcente. Tourn. Boil Chretien d* 
Eip3gne, i. e. The Spanifti Bonchre- 
rien. This is a large Pear of a 
pyramidal Forrfi ; of a fine Red or 
Purple Colour *on the Side next 
fhv '$m,*arfd jtill of fnlaii black 
‘pots; the other Side is' df a pale 


yellow Colour; the Flefh is break* 
ing, and when it is on a ligftr rici\ 
Soil, and grafted on a free Stock, 
its Juice is very fweet. It ripens 
in the Beginning of December. and 
will continue good a Month or fix 
Weeks. If this be grafted on a 
Quince Stock, it is very apt to be 
dry and ftony. 

6 i. Pyrus i fattva, frufiu bru- 
mali, magno, obtongo , turbinate, fer - 
rugtneo , utrinque umbilic&to. TOurn. 
Poire de Livre, i. '<e . *T!ie Pound 
Pear. It is alio call’d Grefs fjbmmm 
Gris, i. e. The Grey Rak’d Pear; 
and Poire Amour , i. e. The Love¬ 
ly Pear. This is a very large Pear, 
each of which does commonly 
weigh a Pound or more; the Skin 
is rough, and of an obfeure red 
Colour on the Side next the Sun, 
but fomewhat paler on the other 
Side; the Stalk is very fhort, and 
the Eye is greatly hollow’d. This 
is not fit for eating, but bakes 
ftews exceedingly well, anil is in 
Seafon from Nov mber to Chrift- 
mas. 

6$. Pyrus; fattva , frufiu bru- 
malt, farvo, flavefeente, maculis ru - 
bris confferfo. Tourn . Bcfy de Caf* 
foy, i. e. The Wilding of Cafloy, 
a Foreft in Brittany , where it was 
difeover’d, and pafles under the 
Name of Roujfet d * Anjou . It is 
alfo call’d Petit Beurre d’ Hyver, i. o. 
Small Winter Butter Pear. This is 
a fmall roundifh Pear , of a yel- 
lowifli Colour fpotted with Red; 
the Flefh is melting, and the Juice 
is very rich. It is in caring in De¬ 
cember and January. This is a 
prodigious Bearer, and commonly 
produces its Fruit in large Clufters, 
provided it be not too much pru¬ 
ned, for it generally produces its 
Blofiom-buds at the -Extremity ot 
its Shoots, whitfh if fhorren’d, the 
Fruit would* be ^cut away. There 
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was a “Tree of' this Km 3 T m the 
Gxr 6 ct\^'o'tCamdert-Houfe neat' Ktn- 
fmpln, which generally produc’d 
a great Quantity of Fruit. 

64, Pyrus; fativa, fruciu bru- 
maH , turbmato, inaquali ventre tu- 
mido, partim purpureo, partim fa- 
vefeente. Tcum. RonvHle. It is al¬ 
io call’d Hocrenaille, , and Martin- 
Sire, /. *. The Lord Martyn Pear. 
This P«ir is about the Size and 
Shape of a large Rouffelet ; the Eye 
is of a middling Size, and hollow’d 
a irttlt; the Middle of the Tear is 
generally fwell’d more on one Side 
than*of the other, but is equally 
extended towards the Stalk $ the 
Skin is very fmooth and foft, and 
is of a lively red Colour next the 
Sun; but on the othfcr Side it 
changes yellow as it ripens; the 
Flefh-is breaking, and full of Juice, 
which is very fweet, and a little 
perfum’d; but if grafted on a Quince 
Stock, is very apt to be fraali and 
ftony. 

6 f. Pyrus; fatha, fruftu bru¬ 
mal®, Citriformi, flavejcente , duro, 
Mofchato , odoratiffano . Toum . Ci¬ 
tron d’ Hyver, i. e . The Winter 
Citron Pear. It is alfo call’d the 
Musk Orange Tear in fbme Places. 
This is a petty large Tear } in 
Shape and Colour very like a Ci- 
tren , from whence it had its Name ; 
the Flefh is hard and dry, and very 
fubjeft to be ftony, for which Rea¬ 
lms it is not valued as an eating Tear , 
but will bake very well. * It is in 
Seafbn from December to March . 

66 . Pyrus; fatha, fruiiu brur 
malt, oblongo, e viridi fitvefeente , 
Jaccharato, faporis aujieri. Toum. 
Roflelet d’ Hyver, i . e . The Win¬ 
ter Roflclet. This is by fbme fup- 
pos’d to be the fame P«r as is 
call’d the Dry Martin ; but it is ve¬ 
ry different from that in feveral 
Particulars; The Colour of this is 


a greenifh Yellow ,* the Stalk is long, 
and flendcr, and the Flefh is but¬ 
tery and melting, and generally full 
of Juice, which is very fweet, but 
the Skin is apt to contain an au- 
Here Juice; fo that if it be not pa¬ 
red, it is apt to be difagreeablc to 
many Perfons Palates. It is in eat-, 
ing in January and February . 

67. Pyrus; fatha, Ti&avienfu 
fruftu brumali , globofo, fefpli, jac¬ 
charato, odor at 0 . Toum. Poire Por- 
tail, i. e. The Gate Pear. This 
Tear was difeover’d in the Province 
of Toitofi , where it was fo much 
cftecm’d, that' they preferr’d it to 
moft other Fruit 3 tho', in the Opi¬ 
nion of the mofl curious Judges, 
it docs not deferve the great Cha- 
ra£tcr which is given to it, for it 
rarely happens that it proves good 
for eating, being generally dry, 
ftony, and hard, unleis in extraor¬ 
dinary Scafbns, and upon a very 
good Soil. This mule always be 
grafted on a free Stock, and fhould 
be planted on a light rich Soil, and 
in very dry Seafons the Trees lhould 
be water’d, otherwife rhe Fruit 
will be ftony. It is in Seafbn from 
January to March, and bakes well. t 

68 . Pyrus; fativa , fruBu bru-‘ 
malt, magno, globofo , fitvefeente, 
punciis rufis confperfo. Tour n . Frano- 
real. It is alfo call’d Fin-Or £ Hy¬ 
ver, L e. The Golden End of Win¬ 
ter. This is a very large Pear, al- 
mofl of a globular Figure; the Skin 
is yellow, fpotted with red; the 
Stalk is fhort, and the Wood of the 
Tree mealy: The Flefh of this Tear 
is dry, and very apt to be ftony, 
but it bakes exceeding well, and 
continues good from January till 
March. 

69. Pyrus; fativa, fruftu bru¬ 
mali, turbinato, fejfdi , fubacido fla- 
vefeente, punBh ajperioribus conjper - 
fo. Totem, Bcrgamotte Bugi; Ic is 

alio 
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alio dolled Bergamctte do FafytOy i. e. $<ftion of Fruit. It will be good. 
The Eailer Burgamot. It is a large from Chrifimas to jifril, or longer. 
Fear, alraoft round, but is a little j%. Pyrus; fativoy fruQu bu- 
produc'd in Length towards the malty oblengo, fiuvefienUy fmQbs ru- 
Stalk i the Eye is "flat, and the Skin bis confperje. La Paftourale. This 
if green, having many rough Pro- Pe*r is of the Size and Shape of a 
tuocranccs like Spots difpers’d all fine EsuMet ; the Stalk is flirt and 
over, but as it ripens it becomes crooked the Skin is fbmewhat 
ydlowifh ; the Fle(h is breaking, rough, of a yellowtih Colour, ipot- 
and in a good Seaftm the Juice ts ted with Red; the Fkflt is tender 
fwett, but it mail have a free and buttery; and when it grows 

Stock, a South-Eaf Wall, and a on a dry Soil, the Juice ts very 

r »d Soil, otherwiie it is apt to iwcet; but on a wet Soil, or in 

ftoqy and auflcre. It is in Eat- moilt Years, it is fubjedb to have 

ing from February till April. an aultcre Tafre. This Pur is in 

70, Pyrus; Jattva $ fruBu bn- Eating in February and Mm rck. 
malty magnoy fyramidatOy e fiave 7 Pyrus; jattva, fruHu bu¬ 
tton mbit rulente . Toum. Bon- malty fejfiliy fartim jUvefume, far- 
chrdtien d’Hyver, i. e. The Winter tim furfurajeente. Town. La dou- 
Bonchretien rear. This Tear is ve- ble Fleur, u e. The Double-flow- 
tj large and long, of a pyramidal cring Pear. This is io call'd, be- 
Figure; the Skin is of a ydlowifh caute the Flowers have a doable 
Colour, but the Side next the Sun Range of Petals or Leaves. It is a 
inclines to a Jliii; Red; the Flelh is large Ihort Fear, the Stalk is long 
tender and breaking, and is very ana ftrait, the Skin is very iliiiiiiiiilit, 
frill of rich fugar’d Juice. This is and of a ydlowifh Colour, but the 
efteem’d in France one of the beft Side next the Sun is commonly of 
Winter Fears ; but in England it is a fine red or purple Colour. This 
ieldom Imi good: tho’ 1 am fully is by ibmc efteem’d for eating, 
fatisfy’d, if it were grafted on a but *tis generally too auflcre in this 
free Stock, and planted in a good Country for that Purpoie. It is 
Soil, againil a Wall expos’d to the the bed Fear in the World for 
South-kail, and the Branches train’d Baking or Cooipofts. It is good 
at full Length, it might be ren- from February to May- 
dcr’d more acceptable than it is at 74. Pyrus; fativa $ fruEtu bur 
prdent in England. malty eblenge, fartim fiuvefieute, 

71. Pyrus; fativa, fruBu bru- fartim furfura/cente- St. Martial 
malty magnoy Cydmta jacie, fartim It is alio call’d in ibme Places Fein 
fiavo, fartim furfureo. Toum . Ca- Angeliquey i. e. The Angelick Fear . 
tiliac or Cadillac. This is a large This Pear is oblong, and has a vc- 
Fear fliap’d fomewhatlike a Jguince ; ry long Stalk; the Skin is fmooth 
the Skin is for the moil Part of a and ydlowifh, but on the Side next 
yellow Colour, but changes to a the Sun, it turns to a purplifh Go- 
deep Red on the Side next the lour; the Flefh i^tender and butte- 
Sun : The Fleih is hard, and the ry, and the Juice is very iweet. 
Juice auflere; but it is one of the This is in Eating in Febuary and 
befl Fruits for Baking yet known, March . 

and being a plentiful Bearer, dc- yy. Pyrus; fativa 9 puEtu bru- 
ferves a Place in every good Col- malt oblmgo , fartim albide, fartim 

purpurea* 
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furfur#, titrate jkcduratr* La 
Poire Qhaumoateue, w Bcfi de 
ChaumonteUe, i. e. The Wilding of 
ChaumonteUe. This Petr is m 
Shape fomewhat like the Autumn 
Psserrh but is flatter at the Crown i 
the Skin is a little rough, of a pale 
green Colour, but turns to a pur-* 
plifh Colour next the Sun; the 
rleih is inching, the Juice is very 
rich, and a\ittlc perfum’d. It is 
in Eating from March to Jmt, 
and is efteem’d the beft late Petr 
yet known 

76. Pyrus; fativa, fruBu brss- 
msli, thbefo, frjfih cinerte, macsslis 
urnfUs 9 obfcurifinbm confytrfo. Turn. 
Carmelite. This is a middlc-flz'd 
Tear, of a roundiih Form; the Skin 
is of a grey Colour on one Side, 
but is induing to a Red on the 
other, having iome broad Spots of 
a dark Colour all over ; the rlefh is 
commonly hard and dry, fo that it 
is' not very much cfteem’d. It b 
in Scafen in March. 

77. Pyrus i fatfaa, frtsBu bru* 
malt, maxim*, ppramuUto, dilute 
wrath The Union Pear; other- 
wile call'd Dr. Uvtiale'z St. Gtr- 
mam. This b a very Urge long 
Pear, of a deep green Colour, but 
the Side next the Sun doth feme- 
times change to a Red as it ripens. 
This b not fit for eating, but bakes 
very well; and being a great Bear¬ 
er and a very large Fruit, defervea 
a Place in every good Colle&ion, 
It is in Seaion from Chrljimas to 
Afril . 

There are many other Sorts of 
fears which are frill continu’d in 
feme old Gardens, but as thofe 
here mention’d are the beft Sorts 
known at prefent, lb it would be 
needlefs to enumerate a great Quan¬ 
tity of ordinary Fruit, iince every 
one who intends to plant Fruits, 
Will rather chufe thofe which are 
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the soft valued, the Expence and 
Trouble being the lame for a bad 
Sort of Fruit as a good one: In¬ 
deed I have inferred many more 
than are really worth planting, in 
order to pleafe fuch who are fond 
of a great Variety; but whoever 
hath a Mind to make Choice of 
luch only as are good, may eafily 
diltinguilh them, by attending to 
the Account given of each Sort, 
and hereby every Pcrlbn is at Li* 
berty to pleafe himfelf; for it b 
not every one who prefers a Burm 
Ptar % tho* that b generally efteem'd 
the very beft in its proper Sralon: 
There are feme who admire the 
Mejpre fun, for the Firmnefi of 
its Flelh, which to others b a great 
Obje&ion againft it; lb that as 
feme efteem the Breaking, and o» 
tliers the Melting Posts, f have di- 
ftinguifh'd them by their Defcrip- 
tions in fuch a Manner, that every 
one may make Choice of the Rinds 
of Fruits which are agreeable to 
their Palates; and the different Sea- 
fens in which each R*nd b in eat¬ 
ing, being exhibited (allowing a lit¬ 
tle for the Difference of Scafons, 
which are earlier feme Years than 
others) it is not very difficult for a 
Per fen to make a Collc&ion of 
Purs to fecceed each other 
ghout the Seafen of thefe 
Fruits, both for Eating and Ba¬ 
king. 

Purs are propagated by budding 
or grafting them upon Stocks of 
their own Rihd, which are com¬ 
monly call’d Pree-Stecks, or upon 
Jjgumce-Stocks, or Whitr^Thorn\ up¬ 
on all which thefe Fruits wfil take; 
but the latter fort of Stock b now 
feldom ufed, becaufe they rarely 
keep Pace in their Growth, with 
the Fruit budded or grafted upon 
them; as alfo becaufe the Fruit 
upon fuch Stocks are commonly 

drier 
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drier'and more* apt to be' mealy 
Than when they are upon Itor- 
&0c£/. Jguince-Stocks arc greatly. 
tried in the Nurferies for all forts, 
cf Pear* which are defign’d 'for 
pwarfs or Walls, in order to cfyeck 
the Luxuriancy of their Growth* 
& that they may be kept within 
Gompafe better than 'upon Frce- 
Stocks: But againft the general 
Ufe of,thefe Stocks, for all forts 
of Pears indifferently, there are vc- 
ij great Objections : i ft, Becaufe 
Jome forts or Pears will not thrive 
upon thefe Stocks, but in two or 
three Years will decay, or at moft 
will but juft keep alive, adly, All 
the Sorts of hard breaking Pears 
are render'd ftony and good for lit- 
tSe* fo that whenever any of thefe 
Sorts are injudicioufly rais’d, the 
Fruit, akho* the Kind be ever fo 
good, is condemn’d as good for no¬ 
thing by firch as are not well ac¬ 
quainted with it, when the Fault 
Is intirely owing to the Stock on 
which it was grafted. On the 
contrary, all melting buttery Pears 
are greatly improv’d by being upon 
jQumcc-Stocks, provided they arc 
planted on a ftrong Soilj .but if 
the Ground be very dry and'gravel¬ 
ly, no foit of Pear will do well up- 
on jSutnct -Stocks in focli Places* 

Thule general Directions being 
givefi, there is no OccafiOn'To re¬ 
peat any .Part of the Method in 
which theie Stocks arc rais’d, and 
the Fruits budded or grafted there¬ 
on; whtch' has been already men¬ 
tion’d under the Article of Nume¬ 
ric s. 

The tjiftance which thefe Trees 
flioiild be planted either againft 
tynlls or 'FJpalicrs, muft not be 
Iris' than twenty Feet; but it they 
arc planted twenty-five Feet, it will 
be better/ for if they have not 
Room to fpread on each Side, • it 
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xyjfl be impofilblfc to prefervp them 1 
in‘'good Order '(efpepally thofc on. 
Free-Stocks) for ‘ the more thefe 
Trees arc prun’d, the more they 
will fhoot; and, as I before fcd, 
many Sorts of Pears do produce 
their Bloflom-buds firft at the Ex¬ 
tremity of the former Year’s Shoots, 
fo that when they are fhqrten’d, 
the Fruit will be cpt away; and 
this cannot be avoided, yvhere the 
Trees have not Room allow’d in 
their firft planting. 

The Manner of preparing thefe 
Trees for Planting, is the lame as j 
hath been dire&ed for other Fruit- 
trees, viz,. To cut off all the fmall 
Fibres from the Roots, and. to 
fhorten feme of the longeft Roots, 
and cut off all the bruis’d ones, or 
fuch as (hoot downright : This be¬ 
ing done, you fiiould plant ’em in 
the Places intended at the before- 
mention’d Diftancc. The beff Time 
to plant thefe Trees (if upon a 
middling or dry Soil)'is in October, 
leaving their Heads oii till Spring, 
which fliould be fatten'd to the 
Walls or Stakes, to prevent the 
Wind from diflurbing their, Roots j 
and in the beginning of March 
their Heads fliomd be cut off,,in 
the Manner already fiirc&cd* for 
Teaches and other Fruit-trees; ob- 
ferving alio to lay feme Mulch up¬ 
on fhe Surface of the Ground a- 
boiit their Roots when they are 
planted; as hath been feveral times 
already dire&ed for‘other 'frees. * 

The .firft. Summer after planting, 
the Branches fhould be train’d to 
the Wall or Efpalicr (againft which 
they arc planted) in a horizontal 
Polition, they arc produc'd with¬ 
out (hortening of them; and the 
Michaelmas following thefe Shoots 
tt-ould be fhorten’d down to five or 
fix Eyes, in order to obtain a luffi- 
cient Quantity of Branches to fur- 

u;th 



JnJh lower Part of the Wall or 
Ffpalier: But when this is dpncb 
the Shoots ought not to be (horten’d 
unlcls where there is want of Bran¬ 
ches to fill a Vacancy; ^or„ when¬ 
ever'the Shpots arc {topp’d, k occa- 
Tiohs.the Buds immediately below 
the Cut, to fend fort}} two or more 
.Shoots, whereby there will be a 
Confufion of Branches, and rarely 
any‘Fruit is product with this 
^Management. 

The Di fiance which fhc Branches 
of Tears ffiould be train’d, rauft be 
roportiond to the Size of then: 
nut; Such Sorts whole Fruit are 

Imall, may be allow’d five or fix 
Inches, but the larger Sorts muft 
not be lefs than feven or eight In¬ 
ches afimder: If this be duly ob- 
Icrv’d* and the Branches carefully 
train’d horizontally as they are pro- 
luc’d, there will be no Occafion 
for fb much cutting as is common¬ 
ly practis'd on theie Trees* which 
in Head of checking theic Growth, 
cl'cics, on the contrary, caufe them 
fo (hoot the firongcr. 

It is very furpnzing to read the 
tedious Methods which mod of 
the Writers on Fruit-trees have di¬ 
rected for pruning of thefe Trees ; 
for by their prolix and perplex’d 
Methods, one would imagine they 
had ‘endeavour’d to render them- 
felves as unintelligible as pofiiblc; 
And this I am fure may be affirm’d, 
that it is next to impoffible for a 
Learner * ever to arrive, at any tole¬ 
rable Skill in Pruning, 'by the tedi¬ 
ous and perplex’d Directions which 
are publifhd by Monfieur Jpuwti- 
ney, ‘and * thofc who have copied 
from him ; for thefe have all fet 
out wrong in the Beginning,' by 
allowing their Trees ’le£s than half 
the Diftance at which.they (hou!d 
be planted; and then have preferi- 
bed Rules to keep them within 


that Cemttdi, which is wfatcfci* 
not be efreded, where Per fens are 
dehorn of haring Plenty of Fruit. 

1 (bah therefore only lay down * 
few necefiary Dire&kms for the 
Pruning' and Managing of theie 
Trees, which (hall be done in * 
few Words as pofiible, that a Learn¬ 
er may the more eafily under Hand 
it, and which (together with pro? 
per Qbfervatioas) will be fiiffictnt 
to iafiyuft *ny Pcrfon in the right 
Management ok them. 

, Pear-trees do generally produce 
their Bleflom-buds firft sc the Ex* 
tremity oF the la& Year’s Shoots, 
fo that if thefe are (borteo'd, the 
Bloflbms are cut oft: But dm is 
not all the Damaged for (as I: be¬ 
fore (aid) this occjtfions the Buds 
immediately below the Cut to pot 
forth two or more Shoots, where¬ 
by the Number of Branches wil 
be increas’d, and the Tree crowd¬ 
ed too much with .Wood * fcttfdc* 
thofe Buds which by this Manage¬ 
ment do produce Shoots, would 
have only produced Curjons and 
Spurs, upon. which the Bfofiom- 
buds are produced, if the leading 
Branch had not been (horten'd ; 
therefore thefe tiaould never be 
flopped, unlefs to furniih Wood to 
fill a Vacancy, 

It is not necefiary to provide a 
new Supply of Wood in Pear-tret*, 
as mufi be done for Peathes, 
rints , (^. which only produce 
their Fruit upon young Wood; for 
Tears do produce their Fruit upon 
Curfom or Spurs, which are produ¬ 
ced upon Branches which arc three 
or four Years old, which Curjen* 
do continue fruitful many Years; 
fo that where thefe Trees have 
been skilfully managed, I have (Seen 
Branches which have been train’d 
horizontally, upwards of twenty 
Feet from the Trunk of the Tree. 



mi bate been fruitful their whole 
Length. And if wc do but care¬ 
fully obfcrve the Branches of a 
healthful Standard Tree, which has 
been permitted to grow without 
Pruning, we (hall find many that 
ore ten or twelve Tears old, or 
more, which are very full of thefe 
G wfims, upon which is annually a 
good Number of-Fruit produced. 

During the Summer Seafon thefe 
Trees (kiould be often look*d over, 
to train in the Shoots as they are 
produced, regularly, to the Wall 
or Eipalier, and to difpbce fore- 
right and luxuriant Branches as 
they (hoot out, whereby the Fruit 
will be equally expos’d to the Air 
nod Sun, which will render them 
more beautiful, and better tailed, 
than when they are (haded by the 
Branches i «nd by thus managing 
the Trees in Summer, they will al¬ 
ways appear beautiful, and in Win¬ 
ter they will want but little Pru¬ 
ning. 

Where Fear-trees are thus regu¬ 
larly trained, without flopping of 
their Shoots, and have full Room 
for their Branches to extend on 
each Side, there will never be any 
Occafion for disbarking of the 
Branches, or cutting off the Roots 
(as hath been dire&ed by ieveral 
Writers on Gardening) which Me¬ 
thods, however they may anfwer 
the Intention for the preient, yet 
will certainly greatly injure the 
Trees, as mud all violent Amputa¬ 
tions, which (hould ever be avoid¬ 
ed, as much as pofiible, on Fruit- 
trees *, and this, 1 am fure, can ne¬ 
ver be wanted, where Trees have 
been rightly planted, and regularly 
trained, while young. 

The Seafon for pruning of thefe 
Trees, is any time after the 
Fruits are gathered, until the Be¬ 
ginning of March, but the fooner 


k is done, after the Fruit is ga¬ 
thered, the better, for Reafens al¬ 
ready given for pruning of Feach- 
trees j though indeed, the deferring 
of thefe until Spring, where there 
are large Quantities of Trees to 
prune, is not fb injurious to them, 
as to fome more tender Fruits. 

All the Sorts of Summer Fears 
will ripen very well, either on 
Standards, Dwarfs, or Efpaliers; as 
will all the Autumn Fears, up m 
Dwarfs or Efpaliers: But where a 
Perfon is very curious in his fruit, 
I would always advife the Planting 
them againft Efpaliers, in which 
Method they take up but little 
Room in a Garden, and if they are 
well managed, do appear very 
beautiful, and the Fruit is larger 
and better tafted than thofe produ¬ 
ced on Dwarfs, as hath been alrea¬ 
dy obferved. But all the Sorts of 
Winter Fears muft be planted a- 
gainft Eaft, South-Eaft, or South- 
Weft Walls, otherwife they feldom 
ripen well in England. 

In the Gathering of Fears great 
Regard (hould be had to the Bud 
which is formed at the Bottom if 
the Footftaik, for the next Year’s 
Bloffoms, which by forcing off the 
Fear, before it be mature, is many 
times fpoiled ; for during the Time 
the Fruit is showing, there is al¬ 
ways a Bud formed by the Side of 
the Footftaik, upon the feme Spur 
for the next Year's Fruit * fb that 
when the Fears are ripe, it the/ 
are gently turned upwards, the 
Footftaik will readily part from 
the Spur without injuring of the 
Bud. 

The Seafon for gathering a! 
Summer Fears is juft as they ri¬ 
pen, for none of thefe will remain 
good above a Day or two after 
they are taken from the Tree* 
nor will many of the Autumn 
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Tntn keep good above tea Days 
or a Fortnight after they are ga¬ 
thered. But the Winter Fruits 
fhould hang as long upon the Trees 
as the Seafon will permit; for they 
xziuftaot receive the Froft, which will 
caufe them to rot, and render their 
Juices flat and ill-tailed § but if the 
weather continues mild until the 
Middle of O 3 oker $ it will then be 
a good Seafon for gathering them 
in, which mull always be done in 
dry Weather, and when the Trees 
are perfe&ly dry. 

In the doing of this you ought 
carefully to avoid bruiting them, 
therefore you fhould have a broad, 
flat Basket to lay ’em ,in as they 
are gathered; and when they are 
carried into the Store-Room* they 
Ihould be taken out fmgly, and 
catch Sort laid up in a daft Heap, 
oil a dry Place, in order to fweat, 
where they may remain for eight 
or ten Days, during which Time 
the ‘Windows fhould be open, to 
admit the Ait, in. order'to carry 
oft ill the Moifturt which is per- 
fpked from the Fruit; after this, 
the Fmrs fhould be taken finely, 
and wiped dry with a woolen 
doth, and then pack’d up in clofc 
Baskets, obferving to put ioroe 
fweet Wheat Straw in the Bottoms 
and round the Sides of the Baskets 
to prevent their bruifing againft 
the Basket; you fhould alio obferve 
to put but one Sort of Fruit into 
a Basket, left by their different 
Fermentations, they fhould rot each 
other; but if you have enough of 
one Sort to fill a Basket which 
holds two or three Bufhels, k will 
be ftill better. After you have 
fill’d the Baskets, you muft cover 
them over with Wheat Straw ve¬ 
ry dofe, end fatten them down. 
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then place thefc Baskets in a dofe 
Room, where they may be kern 
dry, and from Frtrtl, but the lei 
Air is let into the Room, the bet¬ 
ter the Fruit will keep; It will be 
very neceflary to fix a Label to 
each Basket, denoting the Sort of 
Fruit therein contained, which 
will iave the Trouble of opening 
them, whenever you want to 
know the Sorts of Fruit; befides, 
they ought not to be opened be¬ 
fore their Seafon to be eaten, for 
the ofrner they are opened and ex- 
pofed to the Air, the worfe they 
will keep. I don’t doubt but this 
wifi be obje&ed to by many, who 
imagine Fruit can’t be laid too thin, 
for which Reafon they make 
Shelves to difoofe them fiogly upon, 
and are very fond of admitting tirefh 
Air, whenever the Weather is mild, 
fuppofing it very neceflary to pre- 
ferve the Fruit; but the contrary 
of this is found true, by thole Per™ 
fons who have large Stocks of 
Fruit laid up in their Store-Houfes 
in London^ which remain clofely 
fhut up for feveral Months, in the 
Manner before related; and when 
thefc are opened, the Fruit is al¬ 
ways found plumper and founder 
than any of thole Fruits which 
were prderved fingly upon Shelves. 
For, as Mr. Bcylt obfcrves, the Air 
is the Caufc of Putrefa&ion, and 
in order to prove this, that honou¬ 
rable Perfon put Fruits of feverri 
Kinds into Glaffes where the Air 
was exhaufted, in which Places 
they remained found for feveral 
Months, but upon being expos’d 
to the Air, did rot in a very (hort 
Time; which plainly fhews the 
Abfurdity ot the common Method 
now ufed to preferve Fruit. 
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y~\UAMOCLlTi BindWeed. 

1 The Characters are ; 

‘ F&m>sr of one Leaf, 

Jhaped like a Tunnel, And divided at 
the Top into feveral Segments ; from 

the flower-cup rlfes the TotntaL 
utlnch afterwards betomes a romdlfh 
fruit, inclofing ftveral oblong Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant in England, which is, 

Quamoclit $ foliis tenuiter ineijis 
tJ* pennatis . Tburtu Quamoclit 
with very fine, cut, winged Leaves, 
commonly called in Barbados, Sweet- 
william. 

This Plant is very common in 

? x amatca , Barbados , and the Caribbee 
Hands, where it climbs upon Bufhes, 
Hedges, or whatever grows near 
it, and produces great Quantities 
of beautiful Scarlet Flowers, almoft 
of the Figure of a fmall Convol¬ 
vulus Flower, but the Tube being 
much larger, and the Seeds being 
of a different Figure from thofeof 
the Convolvulus , Monfieur Toume- 
fbrt hath fiparated it from that 
Genus. The Seeds of this Plant 
are generally brought into England 
every Spring, from the Weft-Indies : 
They ihould be ibwn on a Hot-bed 
in March , and when the Plants are 
come up, they mu ft be planted each 
into a fmall Pot, fill'd with light, 
findy Earth, and plunged into a 
frefh Hot-bed, to bring the Plants 
forward: 1 As the Plants advance in 
Heighth, fb they fhould be removed 
into larger Pots, and Sticks placed 
down by them, for 'em to climb 
upon *, they mu ft alio be removed 


one has loft its Heat ; and wheif 
the Plants are too high to be con¬ 
tain'd under Frames, they fhould be 
removed into the Stove, where, if 
they are plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and not 
too much drawn, they will pro¬ 
duce a great Quantity of beautiful 
Scarlet Flowers, ana ripen their 
Seeds very 'well ;' but it they are 
expos'd to the open Air, they feraom 
flower in this Country. ’ Tnis Plant 
continues but one Year, the Root 
pcrifhing ibon after the Seeds are 
ripe. 

QOERCOS; The Oak-Tree. 

The Characters are j 

It hash Male flow&s (or Katkins) 

which conftft of a great Number of 
fmall fender Threads ; the Embryds, 
which are produdd at remote Di - 
fiances from thefe , on the fame tree, 
do afterwards become Acorns, which 
are produdd in hard, fealj Cups : 
Tb which may be added, the Leaved 
are finuated. 

The Specie sire j 

i. Quercus j lattfolia. Tarki 
theat. The common Oak. 

а. Quercus ; lattfolia , mas, am 
brevt pedkulo eft. C. B. P. Oak 
with the Acorns on fhort Foot- 
ftalks. , 

%. Quercus; lattfolia , foliis ex 
albo elegant er variegatis * The 

ftrip'd Oak. 

4. Quercus ; lattfoliapertetub 
virens. C. B. P. The "broad-ieav'd 

cver-grecn Oak. 

y. Quercus ? callce eehinato » 
glande majore. C.'B. P. ’ Oak with 
large Acorns having prickly Cups. . 

б . Quercus; humtlis. Guilds girds* 
terms ant pluribus fhnul jSnbSs* 
C. B. P. Dwarf Oak, vulgo. 

7. QuErcus ; Virginian*, rubric 
vents ' muricata. Thsti. Thyt. The 
Virginian Scarlet Oak. 

8 . Qgutr 



8 . Quercus; Caftano* folds, pr#« 
cera Arbor, Virginian*. Pluk. Phyt. 
Virginian Oak, with Cheihut 
Leaves. 

p. Quercus j alba, Virginians . 
Park . The white or iron 

Oak of Virginia. 

10. Quercus; Virginian*, falieis 
longiort folio, frtulu mini mo* Pluk. 
Amalth. Virginian Willow-leav’d 
Oak* 

11. Quercus *, fum'd is, Caftanea 
folio Vtrgtnienfis . Pluk. Almag. The 
Chinquapin Oak 

The two firft Sorts are common 

in England, but the Sort whole 
Acorns grow on fhort Foot (talks, 
is kis frequent than the other. I 
have feen feveral Trees of that Kind 
near 'Dulwich in Surry, but whether 
the Acorns of this Sort w.ll pro¬ 
duce Trees of the fame Kind, I 
cannot determine. The Sort with 
ftrip'd Leaves was obtain’d by Ac¬ 
cident, but may be propagated by 
budding or grafting it upon the 
common Oak* the Leaves of this 
arc generally variegated with white 
in a moft beautiful Manner, and the 
Tree is efteem’d a great Curiolity 
by fuch as delight in variegated 
Plants. 

The fourth Kind deferves a Place 
in Wilderndles, among ft other Sorts 
of ever-green Trees, where it will 
make a beautiful Appearance, but 

the Timber is not near lb good as 
that of the common Sort. 

The fifth Kind • was originally 
brought into England from Spain, 
but is hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our Winters very wei*: 
This is preferved by fu:h as are 
curious in collecting the feveral 
Kinds of Trees. 

The other Sorts have been brought 
from America, (where there are a 
Variety of different Oaks) and are 
very hardy: Many of them are of 
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icker Growth than the commori 
rt, and although their Timber is 
not fo good, yet they deferve a 
Place in large Wiidernefles, where 
they will afford an agreeable Variety. 
As thclc Trees are propagated from 
Acorns, fo thofc Per ions who are 
dciirous to cultivate 'em, fhould 
endeavour to obtain the Acorns 
frefh from America , which muft be 
put up in Sand, to preferve them 
during their Paflage ; and when 
they arrive in England, they fhould 
be put info the Ground imme* 
diarely, otherwife they do icldom 
grow. 

Bciides the Sorts of Oaks here- 
mentioned, there are divers others 
which are produced in feveral Parts 
of Europe, and differ in the Shape 
and Size of their Leaves and Fruit; 
but theie are not to be found in any 
of our Englifh Plantations at prefent; 
though, when I was at Leyden in 
Holland . in the Year 1717, I law 
above forty Sorts of Oaks, in the 
curious Garden of the learned 
Dr. Boerhaave , near Leyden, moft of 
which were in a very profperous 
Condition, and had endurai the 
Coid of that Climate two or three 
Years, in the open Air; fo that if 
theie were procured in England, 
they would be equally as hardy as 
the common Sort, and add to the 
Variety of our Plantations. 

All the Sorts of Oaks are propa¬ 
gated from Acorns, which fhould 
be Town as foon as pofiible, when 
they are ripe; for if they are kept 
long out of the Ground, they feldom 
glow. 

The Manner of fowing theie 
Acorns ( if deligned for a irrtali 
Plantation, to be removed) is, td 
prepare a Bed or two of frefh Earth, 
neither too ft tong and heavy, uof 
too light and dry ; in thefe Beds 
you fhould place the Acorns about 
Y tna 
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two Inches afunder, covering them 
about two Inches thick, with the 
fame frefli Earth, obferving to leave 
none of them uncover’d to entice 
the Vermin, which may, in a fhort 
Time, deftroy all the Seeds. 

In the Spring, when the Plants 
begin to appear, you mult care- 
fuhy clear them from Weeds, and 
if the Seafon proves dry, you fhould 
refrefh them now and then with a 
little Water, which will greatly 
promote their Growth. In thefe 
Beds the Plants fhould remain until 
the following Spring, (obferving 
conflantly to keep them clear from 
Weeds) at which Time you fhould 
prepare a Spot of good frefti Earth, 
(in Size proportionable to the Quan¬ 
tity of Plants) which fhould be well 
trenched and levelled ; then toward 
the Middle or latter End of March , 
you fhould carefully take up the 
Plants, fo as not to injure their 
Roots, and plant them out in Rows 
three Feet afunder, and eighteen 
Inches Diftancc Plant from Plant, 
obferving never to fuffer the Plants 
to abide long out of the Ground, 
becaufe their Roots would dry and 
endanger the Growth of the Plants. 

When they arc planted, you fhould 
lay a little Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground, near their Roots, 
to prevent the Earth from drying 
too fa ft j and if the Seafon be very 
dry, you fhould give them a little 
Water to fettle the Earth to their 
Roots. 

If rhefe Things are carefully ob- 

ferved, there will not fo many of 

the Plants mifearry, as do generally 
in the common Method: For few 

Perfons coniider cither the proper 
Method or Seafon for removing 
thefc Trees $ mod People imagin¬ 
ing it may be perform’d with 
equal Succefs, any time after the 
-Leaves begin so decay: but this is 
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a very wrong Opinion; for, > 

feveral Experiments which I haver | 
made, in tranlplanting of thefe j 
Trees in various Seafons, I find they I 
always fucceed beft when they are 
tranipUntcd juft before they begin , 
to (hoot at which Seaion there will | 
very few fail, provided they arc ! 
removed with Care. 

When the Plants have taken Root 
in this Nurfery, they will require 
little more Care than to keep ’em I 
clear from Weeds, and dig the 
Ground between the Rows every 
Spiing j in doing of which you 
fhould cut off fuch Roots as extend 
very far from the Trunk of the 1 
Trees, which will render them 
better for tr in {planting again: You 
fhould alfb prune off luch Side- 
Branches as do extend themfclves 
very far, and would retard the 
upright Shoot, but you fhould by 
no means cut off all the fmail la¬ 
teral Branches, fome of which arc 
abfolutcly neceflary to be left on, 
to detain the Sap for the Augmen¬ 
tation of the Trunk j for 1 have 
often obferved, where Trees have 
been thus clofely pruned, that their 
Heads have over-grown their Bodies, 
fo that they have bent downward, 
and become crooked. 

When thefe Trees have remain’d 
in the Nurfery three or four Years, 
they will then be large enough to 
tranfplant to the Places where they 
are to remain * for it is not proper 
to let them grow very large before 
they are planted out, becaufe thefe 
are very hazardous Trees to remove 
when old, or after they have taken 
deep Root. 

The Seafon for this Work is (as 
I faid) juft before they begin to 
fhoot in the Spring, at which Time, 
if they are carefully taken up, there 
will be little Danger of their fuc- 
cceding. When they arc planted. 



the Surface of the Grburi 3 fhouhf 
be mulched about their Roots, to 
prevent its drying too faft; and if 
the Seafon is very dry, they fhould 
be* watered, to fettle the Earth to 
their Roots, which may be re¬ 
peated two or three times in very 
dry Weather, but you muft care¬ 
fully avoid giving them too much 
Water, which is very injurious to 
thefe Trees, when newly removed. 

You fhould alio (lake them, to 
prevent their being (haken and di- 
fturb’d by the Winds, which would 
retard tneir Rooting. In trans¬ 
planting of thefe Trees, you fhould 
by no means cut their Heads, which 
is too • much pra&is’d * all that 
fhould be done, muft be only to 
cut off any bruited, or ill-placed 
Branches, which fhould be taken 
off clofe to the Place where they 
are produced* but there can be no 
greater Injury done to thefe Trees* 
than to fhorten their Shoots * for 
When the leading Bud (which is 
abiolutely neceflary to draw and 
attradk the Nourifhmcnt) is taken 
off, the Branch often decays en¬ 
tirely, or at lead down to the next 
vigorous Bud. 

The Trees thus rais'd and ma¬ 
nag'd, will (if planted in a proper 
Son ) grow to a confidcrable Mag¬ 
nitude, and are very proper for a 
Wiklemefs in large Gardens, or to 
plant in Clumps in Parks, &e. but 
if they are dehgn’d for Timber, it 
is by much the better Method to 
low the Acorns in the Places where 
they are to remain * in order to 
which, yon fhould provide your 
feif in Autumn with a fufficient 
Quantity of Acorns, which fhould 
be always taken from ftrait, upright, 
vigorous growing Trees ; thefe 
fhould be gathered from under the 
Trees as fbon as may be, after they 
are fallen, and, if poflible, in a dry 
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Time, laying them thin in fbnie 
open Room to dry j after which 
they may be put up in dry Sand, 
and prelerved in a dry Place until 
the End of January, when you 
fhould prepare the Ground for 
planting them. 

The Manner of during this, when 
the Plantation is very large, fhould 

be, to dig fquarre Spots abbot two 
Feet over, at every ten Feet Di- 
ftance, into each of which yoa 
fhould put four or five found Acorns, 
about two Inches deep, being care¬ 
ful to cover them all over, left by 
leaving any of them above Ground, 
the Vermin fhould be enticed, and 
thereby the greateft Part of the 
Plantation fhould bedeftroy’d. When 
the whole Plantation is nnifhed, it 
will be of great Service to ftick 
into each Plot a few fmall Bufhes, 
which will protedf the Plants when 
they appear above Ground, from 
Cattle, and alfo from the In ury of 
Weather* and when the Plants are 
come up, the Weeds fhould be 
carefully clean’d away from them 
during the growing Seafbn, which 
will greatly promote their Growth* 
and the following Spring, juft before 
the Plants begin to fhoot, you fhould 
take them all up, except two of 
the moft thriving out of each Plot 
(which may be tranfplantcd into 
another Place, if you have occafion 
for them)* but in doing of this, 
you fhould be very careful not to 
difturb the Roots of the remaining 
Plants * and it will be very neceflary 
to renew the Bufhes about them 
where they are loft, to prored 
them from Cattle * and the follow¬ 
ing Summer they fhould be kept 
dear from Weeds. 

In this manner they may remain 
three or four Years, (obferving 
every Spring to dig and looten the 
Earth about their Roots, which will 

Y * * 
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be of great Service to them) by 
which time you will calily judge 
which of the two Plants left m 
each Plot, is likely to make the beft 
Tree, fo that the other fhould now be 
taken away, being very careful how 
you dig near the remaining Plants, 
left you fhould injure their Roots, 
and if at this time you find any of 
them with very crooked unfightly 
Stems, you may cut them down 
near the Surface of the Grcund, and 
it their Roots arc ftrong, they will 
fend forth ftrait vigorous Shoots 
the following Summer, and make 
kindly handlome Plants. 

When thefe Plants are advanced 
out of the Reach of Cattle, they 
will require but little more Care, 
except to prune off any ftrong 
lateral Branches, where they are 
produced, in order to ftrengthen 
the leading Shoot} but you fhould 
by no means be too bufy in pruning 
thefe Trees, which will greatly re¬ 
tard their Growth. The Expence 
of fuch Plantations is but fmall, 
efpecially where Labour is cheap, 
and the Profits which muft arife 
from them, to the Succeflors of 
thofe who are fo beneficent to their 
Pofterity, as to lay out a fmall Share 
of their Fortune this Way, will be 
very great j but as this has been 
fully treated of by Mr. Evelyn, ft) I 
fhall not repeat it in this Place, but 
refer the Curious to his valuable 
Treatife of Foreft-Trees , where they 
will find enough fa id to encourage 
all Gentlemen of Eftatcs, to lay out 
fome of their prefent Fortune, to 
enrich their Families. 

QUICK, delights in a Ground 
that is mo/e dry than wet, (for 
watery Places it abhors.) Plant 
Ghiick in the following Manner: 

luit the firft Rows of Sets be 
plac’d in a Trench of about half a 
Foot deep, even with the Top of 


the Ditch, in fomewhat a (loping 
or inclining Pofturc} then having 
rais’d the Bank near a Foot upon 
them, plant another Row fb as their 
Tops may juft peep out over the 
Middle of the Spaces of the firft 
Row: Thefe cover again to the 
Height and Thicknefs of the other, 
and place a third Rank oppoiite to 
the firft, and then finifh the Bank 
to its intended Height. 

The Di fiances of the Plants (hould 
not be above one Foot j and the 
Seafon to do the Work in, may be 
from the Beginning of February 
till the End of Martb , or elfe in 
September to the Beginning of De¬ 
cember. • 

When this is finiftfd, you muft 
guard both the Top of the Bank, 
and the utmoft Verge of the 
Ditch with a fiifficient dry Hedge 
interwoven from Stake to Stake 
into the Earth (which commonly 
they do on the Bank) to fecure 
the Quick from the Spoil of 
Ckttl* 

You muft alfo be careful to re¬ 
pair fuch as decay, the following 
Spring, by fupplying the dead, and 
trimmiqg the reft; and after three 
Years Growth, intermix fome Tim¬ 
ber-trees amongft them, fuch as 
Oak, Ajh, Beech, Maple, Fruit or 
the like} which being drawn young 
out of the Nurferies may be very 
eafily inferted. 

Some, indeed, object againft fcat- 
tering thefe Mafts and Keys among 
Fences, which being grown, over¬ 
top the Hedge that grows under it, 
and may prejudice it with their 
Shade and Drip : But this may be 
prevented by planting Hollies (which 
are Proof again ft thefe Impediments) 
in the Line or Trench where you 
would raife Standards, as far as 
they ufually fpread in many Years, 
and which, if plac’d at good 
Diftanccs, 



fiiftances, how clofe foever to the 
Stem, would (bciides their (tout 
Defence) prove a great Decoration 
to large and ample Inclofurcs. 

In February or October, with a 
fiiarp Hand-bill, cut away all fuper- 
fluous Sprays and Stragglers; then 
fearch out the principal Stems, and 
with a keen and light Hatchet cut 
them flant-wife cloie to the Ground 
hardly three-quarters through, or 
rather fo far only as till you can 
make them comply handfomcly, 
1 eft you rift the Stem; and fo lay it 
from you Hoping as you go, folding 
in the letter Branches which fpring 
from them ; and ever within five 
or iix Feet Pittance, where you 
find an upright Set, (cutting off 
only the Top to the Height of your 
intended Hedge) let it ttand as a 
Stake, to fortify your Work, and 
to receive the twining of thofe 
Brandies about it. 

Lattly, at the Top, (which ihould 
he about five Feet above Ground) 
take the longcft, moft Bender and 
flexible Twigs which you referv’d, 

id (being cut as the former, where 
Need requires) bind in the Extre¬ 
mities of all the reft* and thus your 
Work is fmifh’d. 

This being done very dofc and 
thick, makes an impregnable Hedge 
in few Years, for it may be re¬ 
peated as you fee Occaflon ; and 
what you fe cut away, will help 
to make your dry Hedges for your 
young Plantations, or will be ufeful 
for the Oven, and make good Bavin, 
efpecialiy the extravagant Side- 
branches, which will fpring up¬ 
right, till the newly-wounded are 
healed. 

There are feme who would have 
no Stakes cut from the Trees, fave 
here and there one, fo as to leave 
half the Head naked, and the other 
ilanding, but the over-hanging 


Botghs will kill what is under them 
and ruin the Tree, fe pernicious is 
this Half-topping. 

There is nothing more preju¬ 
dicial to under - growing young 
Trees than when newly trimmed 
and pruned, to have their (as yet 
raw) Wounds poifen'd with con¬ 
tinual dripping. 

Thomas franklin , Efq; has given 

the following Account of his Me¬ 
thod of planting $uick. 

He firft fet out the Ground for 
Ditches and Jguick ten Feet in 
Breadth ; he iubdivided that, by 
marking out two Feet and a half 
on each Side (more or lefs at Plea- 
fure) for the Ditches, leaving five 
in the Middle between them * then 
digging up two Feet in the Midtt 
of that five Feet, he planted the 
Sets in} which although it required 
more Labour and Charge, he fays, 
he foon found it repaid the Cott: 
This done, he began to dig the 
Foffcs, and to fet up one Row of 
Turfs on the Outiide of the laid 
five Feet * namely, one Row on 
each Side thereof, the green Side 
outmott, a little reclining, fe as the 
Grafs might grow. 

After this, returning to the Place 
he began at, he order’d one of the 
Men to dig a Spit of the under 
Turf-mould, and lay it between the 
Turfs placed edgewife as before 
deferib’d, upon the two Feet which 
was purpoiely dug in the Middle, 
and prepar’d for the Sets, which 
the Planter fets with two Quicks 
upon the Surface of the Earth 
almott upright, whilft another 
Workman laid the Mould forwards 
about twelve Inches, and then fet 
two more, and fe continued. 

This being finifh’d, he order’d 
another Row of Turfs to be placed 
on each Side upon the Top of the 
former, and fill’d the Vacancy 
Y $ between 



betwe en the Sets and Turfs as high 
as their Tops, always leaving the 
Middle, where the Sets were planted, 
hollow, and fgmewhat lower than 
the Sides of the Baqks by eight or 
ten Inches, that the Rain might 
defeend to their Roots j which is 
pf great Advantage to their Growth, 
and by far better than by the old 
Ways, where the Banks are too 
much floping, and the Roots of the 
Set are feldom wetted even in a 
inoifl Seafon the Summer follow¬ 
ing : But if it prove dry, many of 
the Sets, efpecial.y the late planted, 
will periftij and even few of thofc 
that had been planted in the latter 
End of April, (the Summer happen¬ 
ing to be lomewhat dry ) efcap’d. 

The Planting being thus advanc’d, 
the next Care is Fencing; byfetting 
a Hedge of about twenty Inches 
high upon the Top of the Bank on 
each Side thereof, leaning a little 
outwards from the Sets, which 
will proteft them as well (if not 
better) than a Hedge of three Feet, 
(landing on the Surface of the 
Ground, fb as no Cattle can ap¬ 
proach the dead Head to prejudice 
it, unlefs they fet their Feet in the 
Ditch it felf, which wiil be at leaft 
a Foot deep* and from the Bottom 
of the Fofs to the Top of the Hedge, 
ftbout four Feet and a halt, which 
they can hardly reach over to crop 
the Quick, as they might in the 
old Way i and befidds, fuch an Hedge 
yyill endure a Year longer. 

He fays, he had an Hedge which 
had flood five Years. And tho* 
iaine or ten Feet were fufficient for 
both Ditches and Banks, yet where 
the Ground is but indifferent, it is 
better Husbandry to take twelve 
^eet, which will allow of a Bank 

leaft fix Feet broad, and gives 
fnore Scope to place the dead Hedges 
farther from the Sets, and the 


Ditches being (hallow, will, in twq 
Years time, graxe. 

As to the Objc&ion, that taking 
twelve Feet waflcs too much 
Ground, he affirms, That if twelve 
Feet in Breadth be taken for a Ditch 
and Bank, there- will no more 
Ground be wafte^ than by the 
common Wayj for in that a Jguick 
is rarely fet but there is nineFect 
between the dead Hedges, which 
is intirely loft all the Time of 
fencing $ whereas with double 
Ditches there remain at leaft eigh¬ 
teen Inches on each Side where the 
Turfs were fet on edge, that tear 
more Giafs than when it lay on the 
flat.. 

Btyt admitting it did totally lay 
waftc three Feet of Ground, the 
Damage were very inconiiderable, 
fince forty Perch in Length, two 
hundred and twenty Yards, which 
makes Perches 7, ay' 7 , 9', or 7 
Pole i; which, at 13 s. and 4 d. 
the Acre, amounts not to 7 d J 
per Annum . 

Now, that this is not only the 
beft but cheapeft Way of Jvm&k- 
fitting, will appear by cpmparing 
the Charge of both. 

In the ufual Way, the Charge of 
a three Foot Ditch is four Pence 
per Pole, the Owner providing Sets; 
if the Workman finds them, he 
will have for making the laid Ditch, 
and letting them, eight Pence per 
Pole, and tor Hedging, two Pence, 
that is, for both Sides four Pence 
the Pole i which renders the Charge 
of Hedging, Ditching, and Sets, 
twelve Pence the Pole, that is, for 
forty Rod in Length, forty Shil¬ 
lings. 

Then one Load of Wood out of 
the Copfe colls (with Carriage, tho ? 
but two or three Miles Difiance) 
ten Shillings, which will feldom 
fcedge above eight Pole (Jingle 
Hed§e^ 
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Hedge)) but allowing to do ten, to 
fence forty Pole, there muft be at 
lead eight Load of Wood, which 
colls roar Pounds, making the 
whole Expence for Ditching, Fence- 
ing and Setting forty Pole, to be 
fix Pounds, reckoning with the 
lea if; for icarce any will undertake 
to do it for left than three Shillings 
and fix Pence per Pole, and then the 
forty Pole cofts {even Pounds. 

Whereas with double Ditches, 
both of them Setting and Sets , will 
be done for eight Pence the Pole, 
and the Husbandman get as good 
Wages as with the Angle Ditch, 
(for though the Labour about them 
is more, yet the making the Tahle 
is far’d) which cofts one Pound 
fix Shillings and eight Pence) and 
the Hedges being low, they will 
make better Wages at Hedging for 
a Penny a Pole, than at two Pence 
for common Hedges j which comes 
to lix Shillings and eight Pence) 
for hedging Forty Pole on both 
Sides : "Thus, one Load of Wood 
will fence thirty Pole at lcaft, and 
forty .hedged with two Thirds of 
Wood leis than in the .other Way, 
and coft but one Pound fix Shil¬ 
lings and eight Pence, which makes 
tbe^ other whole Charge of Sets, 
Ditching, Fencing, and Wood but 
three Pounds. 

QUICK. BEAM j vide Sorhus 

Sylveftris. 

QUINCE TREE) vide Cydonia. 

QUINCUNX ORDER ) is a 
Plantation of Trees, difpos’d ori¬ 
ginally in a Square, conlifting of 
We Trees, one at each Corner, and 
a fifth in the Middle) which Dif- 
pofition repeated again and again, 
forms a regular Grove, Wood or 
Wildemeft: and when view’d bv 
an Angle of the Square or Paral¬ 
lelogram, prefeata equal pr parallel 
Alleys. 
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Trees planted in jguincunx, arp 
luch as are planted in tne following 

Form: * 

* # * * # 

* * # * 

# * * * # 

QUINQUEFOLIUM) Cin¬ 
quefoil 

There are many Species of this 
Plant which are preferv’d in Bota- 

nick Gardens , for Variety, (lome of 
which grow wild in divers Parts 
of England) but as they are never 
propagated either for Uie or Beauty, 
lb I (hall not trouble the Reader 
with an Enumeration of their fevc- 
ral Names, 
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1T> ADISH) vide Raphanus. 

J|\ RADISH, HORSE * vide 
Cocnlearia. 

RAMPIONS ) vide Campanula 
rad ice, efculente. 

RANUNCULUS) Crowfoot. 

The Characters are) 

The Flower confifts of feveral 
Leaves , which are placed in a cir¬ 
cular Order, and expand in Form of 
a Bjfe, having, for the moft part , 
* many-leav'd Empalement or Flower - 
cup ) out of the Middle of the Flower 
rifes the Fointal, which afterwards 
becomes a Fruit, either round, cylin¬ 
drical, or /piked i to the Axis of 
which, as a Placenta, adhere many 
Seeds, for the moft part naked . 

The Species are) 

t. Ranunculus) hortenps, ere- 
Bus, flort pleno . C. B. P. Com¬ 
mon yellow Crowfoot, with a 

double Flower. 

^ 4 u Ran UN' 
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f. Ranunculus ; refens, fire 
fleno. y. B. Common creeping 
Crowfoot with a double Flower. 

3. Ranunculus,- Montanus, aco- 
rnti folio, albus, fiore minors . C. B. P. 
Mountain Crowfoot, with a white 
Flower. 

4, Ranunculus ; folio aconiti, 

fire albo, multifli i. C B.P. Crow¬ 
foot w.th a Monk’s-hood Leaf and 
a double white Fiower, commonly 
called. The Fair Maid of Prance. 

y. Ranunculus ; bulbofus, fire 
fleno. C. B . P. Common bulbous¬ 
footed Crowfoot, with a double 
flower. 

6 . Ranunculus ; Confiantinofo¬ 
ist anus, fire fanguineo, fleno. J. B. 
Common Ranunculus, with a dou¬ 
ble bloody Fiuwer. 

7. Ranunculus; affhodeli,radice 
frolifer, miniatus. C. B. P. Ranun¬ 
culus with an Afphodel Root, and 
Childing Carmine Flowers, com¬ 
ps only called, Turks Turban. 

8. Ranunculus; Afiaticus foly- 
clonos, five grumofa radice Jecundus . 
J . B. Afiatick Ranunculus with 
many Heads and a grumofe Root, 
commonly called Sphericus. 

9. Ranunculus ; Afphodeli radice, 
fiore fanguineo maximo. H. R. Par . 
Afphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with 
a very large red Flower, commonly 
called The Monftcr. 

10. Ranunculus; Afphodeli ra- 
ftce,fiore fubfhoenicio rubente • C. B. P. 
Afphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with 
purplifh-red Flowers, commonly called 
Marvelia. 

11. Ranunculus; Afphodeli ra- 

flice, fiore luteo variegato. H. R. Par . 
Afphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with 

a Yellow variegated Flower. 

12. Ranunculus ; Alefus , gru¬ 
mofa radice, fiore lineis rubris & 
Imeis firiato . H. R. Par. Grumole- 
rooted Crowfoot, with a Flower 
$ri£'d yfitij red and yellow Lines, 
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commonly called Ranunculus of 
Aleppo . 

13.. Ranunculus; Afphodeli ra¬ 
dice, fiore fivo, vents rubris difimeb ; 
Bofvell ai&us . H. R. Par. Crow¬ 
foot with an Afphodel Root, and 
yellow Flower with red Veins, 
commonly called Bofvel. 

14. Ranunculus ; Alefus gru- 
mo r a radice , fiore miniato, per or as 
luteo . H. R. Par . Aleppo Crow¬ 
foot with a grumofe Root and a 
Carmine Flower bordered with 
Yellow. 

iy. Ranunculus; fiore fleno, 
fivefeente, & rubris lineis elegan- 

tijfime variegato. H. R. Par . Crow¬ 
foot with a double yellow Flower, 

curiouily ftrip’d with red Lines, 
commonly called Aurora. 

16. Ranunculus; Afphodeli ra¬ 
dice, fire fleno, albo, parvo, rubris 
fir its diflrnfto. R. Monff. Crow¬ 
foot with an Afphodel Root, and 
a fmall double white Flower ftrip’d 
with red. 

17. Ranunculus; Afphodeli ra¬ 
dice, fiore fleno, magno, laBeo, fu- 
ferius lituris rubris eleganter piBo. 
Boerh. Ind . Crowfoot with an Af¬ 
phodel Root, and a large doable 
white Flower, mark’d acove with 
red Spots, commonly called. The 
Seraphick. 

Thefe are moft of them old 

Flowers, which have been long 

cultivated in the Bnglifh Garden^ 
The five firft-mention’d Sorts are 
very hardy Plants, and will thrive 
extremely well in fhady Borders ; 
thefe require no other Culture, but 
to take up their Roots every othef 
Year, when their Leaves decay, 
and part ’em, planting out tnc 
Off-fets in other Borders, left by 
permitting them to gro\y too large, 
they rot each other. ' The creeping 
Sort will require to be ofhier traul- 
planted, otherwise it yyili iprei4 

em 
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over every thing that grows near 
it. Thefe do all produce hand- 
feme double Flowers, which con¬ 
tinue long in Beauty, and afford 
an agreeable Variety, and being 
hardy, are worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden. 

The other Sorts were originally 
brought from Turkey , and were 
formerly in great Efteem in Eng¬ 
land, but of late Years there have 
been introduced many other Sorts 
of a different Kind, from Ferfia, 
amongft which are many with 
femi-double Flowers, which pro¬ 
duce Seeds, from which there are 
fuch prodigious Varieties of new 
Flowers annually obtain'd, which 
are fe large, and of fuch Variety 
of beautiful Colours, as to exceed 
all other Flowers of that Seafbn, 
and even vie with the moft beau¬ 
tiful Carnations: Thefe are, many 
of them, finely feented, and the 
Roots, when ftrong, do generally 
produce eight, ten or twelve Flow¬ 
ers upon each, which fucceeding 
each other, do continue in Beauty 
a full Month, or longer, according 
to the Heat of the Seafon, or the 
Care taken to defend them from 
the Injuries of the Weather ; all 
which excellent Qualities have ren¬ 
der’d them fo valuable, that the 
old Sorts here-named are almoft 
difregarded, except in feme old 
Gardens ; but however, as they are 
frill preferved by feme Perfons, fo 
I fhall briefly fet down their Ma¬ 
nagement, before I proceed to that 
pf the new Kinds, which muff be 
treated in a different Manner from 
thefe. 

All thefe very double Flowers 
do never produce Seeds, fo that 
they are only multiplied by Qff- 
fets from their Roots, which they 
generally produce in good Plenty, 
p planted in a good Soil, and duly 
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attended in Winter. The Seafon 
for planting their Roots is any 
time in October , for if they are 
planted iooner, they are apt to 
come up in a fhort Time, and 
grow pretty rank before Winter, 
whereby they will be in greater 
Danger of fuffering by Froft ; and if 
they are planted much later, they 
will be in Danger of perifhing 
under-ground ; fo that if you keep 
them our of the Ground any longer 
than the Beginning of November , 
it will be the better Way to defer 
the Planting of them ’till the latter 
End of January, or the Beginning 
of February , after the great FrofU 
are paft. 

The Beds in which thefe Roots 
are planted, (hould be made with 
frefh, light, fandy Earth, at leaft a 
Foot deep: The beft Soil for thefe 
Roots may be compos’d in the fol¬ 
lowing Manner, viz. Take a Quan¬ 
tity of frefh Earth from a rich up¬ 
land Pafture, about fix Inches deep, 
together with the Green-fwardj 
this fhould be laid in a Heap to rot 
for twelve Months before it is ufed, 
obferving to turn it over very often, 
to fweeten it, and break the Clods; 
to this you fhould add a propor¬ 
tionable Quantity of Sea or Drift 
Sand, according as the Earth is 
lighter or ftiffer ; if it be light and 
inclining to a Sand, one Load of 
Sand will be fufficient for four 
Loads of Earth; but if the Earth 
is ftrong and heavy, the Sand 
fhould be mix’d in equal Quantity 
therewith; but you fhould often 
turn it over, in order to unite their 
Parts well together, before it is put 
into the Beds. 

The Depth which this fhould be 
laid in the Beds (as was before {aid) 
muff be about a Foot, this fhould 
be below the Surface, in Propor¬ 
tion to the Prynefs or Moifture of 

the 
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the Place where they are fituated $ 
which in dry Ground ihould be 
eight Inches below the Surface, 
aod the Beds rais’d four Inches a- 
hove; but in a moift Place, they 
Ihould be fix Inches below, and fix 
above the Ground; and in this 
Cafe it will be very proper to lay 
feme Rubbifh asd Stones in the 
Bottom of each Bed, to drain off 
the Moifture. This Earth I would 
by no means have fcrcened very 
line, but only in turning it over 
-each Time, you Ihould be careful 
to break the Clods, and throw out 
all large Stones, which will be fuf- 
ficient, for if it is made very fine, 
when the great Rains in Winter 
come on, it will caufe the Earth 
to bind into one folid Lump, 
whereby the Moifture will be de¬ 
tain’d, and the Roots not being a- 
ble to extend their tender Fibres, 
will rot; Of this I have feen ma¬ 
ny Examples, but one particularly 
to my Cod; when I had procured 
a fine Parcel, of thefe Roots from 
abroad, and being defirous of ha¬ 
ving them thrive very well, I took 
great Pains to fereen the Earth of 
ipy Beds very fitffe, which I laid 
near two Feet deep, and planted a 
good Part of my Roots therein; 
but the Seafon advancing, and ha- 
ving a great deal of other Bufinefe 
upon my Hands, I did not Screen 
the Earth of all my Beds, but plan¬ 
ted fame of them without doipg 
any thing more than raking them; 
and the Succefs was, that the Roots 
in thofe Beds which were fereen- 
ed, did, great Part of them, en¬ 
tirely rot, and the remaining Part 
were fo weak, as not to produce 
any good Flowers; whereas thofe 
which were planted in the Beds 
which were not fereened, did 
thrive and flower very well, and 
icavce any ,of the Roots fail’d, tho* 
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the Earth of all the Beds was the 
lame, and were in the fame Situa¬ 
tion, both with regard to Wind 
and Sun; fo that the Damage 
which thofe Roots fuftain’d, was 
owing entirely to the Finetxeis of 
the Earth; and this I have feverai 
times fince obferved in other Gar¬ 
dens. 

The Beds being thus prepared, 
Ihould lie a Fortnight to fettle, be¬ 
fore the Roots are planted, that 
there may be no Danger of the 
Earth fettling unequally after they 
are planted, which would prejudice 
the Roots, by having hollow Places 
in feme Parts or the Bed, to 
which the Water would run and 
lodge, and fo rot the Roots in 
fuch Places. Then having levelled 
the Earth, laying the Surface a lit* 
tie rounding, you ihould mark out 
the Rows by a Line, at about four 
Inches Diftance each Way, fo that 
the Roots may be planted every 
Way in ftrait Lines; then you 
ihould open the Earth with your 
Fingers, at each Crofs, where the 
Roots are to be planted, about two 
Inches .deep, placing the Roots cx- 
a&ly in the Middle, with their 
Crowns upright, then with the 
Head of a Rake you ihould draw 
the Earth upon the Surface of the 
Bed level, whereby the Top of the 
Roots will be about an Inch co¬ 
vered with Earjth, which will be 
fufficient at fir ft: This Work ihould 
be done in dry Weather, becaufe 
the Earth will then work better 
than if it were wet; bjut the firm¬ 
er after Planting there happens to 
be Rain, the better it will be for 
the Roots; for if it ihould prove 
dry Weather long after, and the 
Earth of the Beds be very dry, the 
Roots will be fubjeefr to mould and 
decay; therefore in fuch a Cafe it 
will be proper to give a little Wa¬ 
ter 
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ter to the Beds, if there fhould 
no Rain happen in a Fortnight’s 
Time, which is very rare at that 
Sealqa of the Year, io that they' 
will leldom be in Danger of fiiffer- 
ing that Way, 

When the Roots are thus plan¬ 
ted, there will no ipore be requi¬ 
red until toward the Middle of No¬ 
vember, by which Time they will 
begin to heave the Ground, and 
their Buds appear, when you (hould 
lay a little of the lame frclh Earth, 
or which the Beds were com poled, 
about an Inch thick all over the 
Beds, which will greatly defend 
the Crown of the Root from 
Froft: And when yon perceiyc the 
Buds to break through this fccond 
Covering, if it Ihould prove a very 
hard Froft, it will be very proper 
to arch the Beds over with Hoops, 
and cover them with Mats, efpeci- 
ally in the Spring, when the Flow¬ 
er-buds will begin to appear; for 
if they are expofed to too much 
Froft or blighting Winds at that 
Seafon, their Flowers do feldom 
open fairly, and many times the 
Roots are deftroyed: But this hap¬ 
pens more frequently to the Per- 
fian Kinds, which are tenderer, 
than to thefc Sorts, which are 
pretty hardy; for which Reafbn 
thefc' are often planted in open Bor¬ 
ders, intermix’d with other Flow¬ 
ers, though in very hard Winters 
thefc are apt to luffer, where there 
is not Care taken to guard oft the 
Froft. 

In the Beginning of Mtreh the 
Flower-ftems will begin to rife, at 
which Time you Ihould carefully 
dear the Beds from Weeds, and 
ftir the Earth with your Fingers 
between the Roots, being very 
careful not to injure them; this 
will not only make the Beds ap¬ 
pear handtome, but alfo greatly 
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fettijrthfn their Flowers. When 
the Flowers are paft, and the Leaves 
are withered, you ihould take up 
the Roots, and carefully clear ’em 
from the Earth, then fpread them 
upon a Mat to dry, in a (hady 
Place, after which they may be 
put up in Bags or Boxes in a dry 
Room, until the O&eber following, 
which is the Seafon for Planting 
them again. 

Thus having dirafted how thefc- 
Sorts are to be cultivated, I ihail 

proceed to treat of the Perfim 
Kinds, in which I (hall only men¬ 
tion in what Particulars thefc are 
to be treated different from thofc 
already mentioned. 

Thefc Flowers are not only pro* 
pagated by Off-fets from the old 
Roots, as the former, but are alio 
multiplied by Seeds, which the 
femi-double Kinds do produce in 
Plenty. Therefore whoever is dc- 
firous to have thefc in Perfe&ion, 
fhould annually low their Seeds, 
from which new Varieties will 
every Year produced; but in or¬ 
der hereto, you fhould be careful 
in laving the Seed, or in procu¬ 
ring it from fuch Perfons as under- 
ftand how to lave it; that is, who 
will be careful not to leave *- 
ny Flowers for Seeds, but fuch 
as have three or four Rows 
of Petals at leaft, and are well co¬ 
loured ; for fince thefc Flowers do 
increafc fo plentifully, it is not 
worth the Trouble to low any in¬ 
different Seeds, becaufc there can 
be but little Hopes of obtaining ac 
ny good Flowers from fuch Seeds* 

Being prepared with Seeds, a- 
bout the Middle of Augufi, which 
is the proper Seafon for lowing of 
them, you fhould get feme large 
Pots, Hat Seed-pans or Boxes (of 
either as many as you have Seeds 
to fow) thefc fhould be filled with 

light. 





two Inches af under, covering them 
about two Inches thick, with the 
lame frefli Earth, obferving to leave 
none ot them uncover’d to entice 

the Vermin, which may, in a fhort 
Time, deftroy all the Seeds. 

In the Spring, when the Plants 
begin to appear, you mull care¬ 
fully clear them from Weeds, and 
if the Seafon proves dry, you fhould 
refreih them now and then with a 
little Water, which will greatly 
promote their Growth. In thefe 
Beds the Plants fhould remain until 
the following Spring* (obferving 
conftantly to keep them clear from 
Weeds) at which Time you fhould 
prepare a Spot of good frefh Earth, 
(in Size proportionable to the Quan¬ 
tity of Plants) which fhould be well 
trenched and levelled j then toward 
the Middle or latter End of Mar eh , 
you fhould carefully take up the 
Plants, fo as not to injure their 
Roots, and plant them out in Rows 
three Feet afunder, and eighteen 
Inches Diftancc Plant from Plant, 
obferving never to fuffer the Plants 
to abide long out of the Ground, 
becaufe their Roots would dry and 
endanger the Growth of the Plants. 

When they are planted, you fhould 
lay a little Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground, near their Roots, 
to prevent the Earth from drying 
too fad 3 and if the Seafon be very 
dry, you fhould give them a little 
Water to fettle the Earth to their 
Roots. 

If thefe Things are carefully ob- 

ferved, there will not fo many of 

the Plants mifearry, as do generally 
in the common Method : For few 
Perfons coniider either the proper 
Method or Seafon for removing 
thefe Trees 3 moft People imagin¬ 
ing it may be perform'd with 
equal Succefs, any time after the 
-Leaves begin lo decay : but this is 


a very vvrong Opinion 3 fcflr, from 
feveral Experiments which I have 
made, in tranfplanting of thefe 
Trees in various Seafons, I find they 
always fuccecd bell when they are 
tranfplanted juft before they begin 
to (hoot; at which Sealon there will 
very few fail, provided they are 
removed with Care. 

When the Plants have taken Root 
in this Nurfery, they will require 
little more Care than to keep ’em 
clear from Weeds, and dig the 
Ground between the Rows every 
Spi ing i in doing of which you 
fhould cut off fuch Roots as extend 
very far from the Trunk of the 
Trees, which will render them 
better for tran{planting again: You 
fhould alfb prune off fuch Side- 
Branches as do extend themfelves 
very far, and would retard the 
upright Shoot, but you fhould by 
no means cut off all the fmall 
tcral Branches, fome of which are 
abfolutely neceflary to be left on, 
to detain the Sap for the Augmen¬ 
tation of the Trunk 5 for I lave 
often obferved, where Trees have 
been thus clofely pruned, that their 
Heads have over-grown their Bodies, 
fo that they have bent downward, 
and become crooked. 

When thefe Trees have remain'd 
in the Nurfery three or four Years, 
they will then be large enough to 
tranfplant to the Places where rhey 
are to remain 3 for it is not proper 
to let them grow very large before 
they are planted out, becaufe thefe 
are very hazardous Trees to remove 
when old, or after they have taken 
deep Root. 

The Seafon for this Work is (as 
I faid) juft before they begin to 
(boot in the Spring, at which Time, 
if they are carefully taken up, there 
will be little Danger of their fuc- 
ceeding. When they arc planted. 
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the Complaints made by thofe who 
have bought thefe Roots at a dear 
Rate, is principally owing to this } 
for the Perfons who fold them be- 
ing appriz’d of this Matter, have 
parted with their old Roots to their 
Furchafers, and refcrv’d the Off-fets 
for their own l)fe; which old 
Roots have often fo much degene¬ 
rated from what they were the 
preceding Year, as to caufe a Su- 
fpicion, whether the Perfons they 
were purchas’d from had not 
chang’d the Roots $ and this Dege¬ 
neracy always attends thefe Flow¬ 
ers, after having flower’d extreme¬ 
ly large and fair, or that they have 
been permitted to feed: So that it 
is abfolutely neccflary to fow Seeds 
every Year, in order to preferve a 
Succeflion of good Flowers. 

The Soil which thefe delight 
moft in, is a rich, light, fandy 
Earth} but whatever Dung is add¬ 
ed to the Earth, fhould be very 
rotten, and ought to be mix’d with 
the Earth at leaft fix Months before 
it be us’d: During which Time it 
Ihould be often turn’d over to mix 
the Parts well together} and the 
lighter this Earth is, the better 
will the Flowers thrive: But, as I 
before laid, it is by no means ad¬ 
visable to fift or fereen it too fine, 
for the Reafons already given. Some 
there are who mix rotten Tan, or 
Saw-duft with their Earth, to ren¬ 
der it light; but this is alfo bad 
for thefe Flowers, as I have fevcral 
times experienc’d, efpecially if ei¬ 
ther of thefe be not lo rotten as to 
have quite loft its Appearance, and 
reduc’d to Earth: for tho* the 
Roots will often come up very 
ilrong, and flourifh very vigoroufly 
till the Beginning of February-, yet 
at that Seafon it is very common 
to have them die off in large Pat^ 
chcs: Which, when I have ob- 
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fervM, I have fearch’d to the BoN 
tom of the Roots, and found fome 
Part of the Tan or Saw-duft lying 
near them, which has detain’d the 
Moifture, and thereby rotted the 
Roots. 

The Manner of preparing the 
Beds, and the Diftance and Me¬ 
thod of planting the Roots, being 
exa&ly the fame as hath been al¬ 
ready dire&ed for the old Sorts, I 
{hall not repeat it here, but will 
only ofcferve, that thefe Flow¬ 
ers being more tender than the o- 
thers, muft be prote&ed from hard 
Frofts and cutting (harp Winds, 
efpecially after cMflmas, when 
their Flower-buds are forming} for 
if they are negle&ed at that Seafon, 
their Flowers will rarely prove 
fair; nor ihould you fuffer them to 
receive too much Wet in Winter 
or Spring, which is equally as inju¬ 
rious to them as Froft. In plant¬ 
ing of thefe Roots you ihould ob* 
ferve to place the femi-double Kinds, 
from which you intend to fave 
Seeds, in feparatc Beds by them* 
felves, and not intermix them with 
the double Flowers, becaufe they 
will require to be treated in a dif¬ 
ferent manner; for when the Flow¬ 
ers of the femi-double Kinds begin 
to fade, you (hould carefully guard 
them from Wet; for if they are 
permitted to receive hard Rains, 
or arc water’d at that Seafon, the 
Seeds do rarely come to Maturity, 
or are fo weak, that fcarce one in 
fifty of them will grow. 

When the Seed begins to ripen 
(which may be eafily known by 
feparating from the Axis, and fail¬ 
ing) you fhould look it over eve¬ 
ry Day, gathering it as it ripens, 
for there will be a confiderable Di¬ 
ftance in the Seeds of the fame 
Bed coming to Maturity, at leaft a 
Fortnight, and fometimes three 
Weeks 
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4 greater Diftance than ten Inches 
or a Foot, becaufe large Roots are 
not (o generally efteem’d for the 
Table. 

Ia order to'lave good Turnip- 
Seeds , you (hould traniplant fome 
of the faireft Roots in February, 
placing them at lcaft two Feet a- 
iundcr each Way, obierving to keep 
the Ground clear from Weeds, un¬ 
til the Turnips have Ip read fo as to 
cover the Ground, when they will 
prevent the Weeds from growing ; 
and when the Pods are form’d, you 
fhould carefully guard them againil 
the Birds, otherwife they will de¬ 
vour it, efpccially when it is near 
ripe; at which time, you (hould 
cither (hoot the Birds as they alight 
upon the Seed, or lay fome bird- 
lim’d Twigs upon it, whereby (ome 
of them will be caught, and if they 
are permitted to remain fome time, 
and afterwards turn’d loole, they 
will prevent the Birds from coming 
there again for fome time, as I 
have experimented. When the Seed 
is ripe, it fhould be cut up, and 
fpread to dry in the Suns after 
which it may be thrafhed out, and 
prelerved for Uic. 

RAPHANUS; Radifii. 

The Ckaratters are; 

The Flower conjifts of four Leaves, 
which are plac'd in Form of a Crofs ; 
out of the Flower-cup rtfes the Toin- 
taly which afterwards turns to a 
Tod in Form of a Horn , that is 
thick , jpungy , and furnijh'd with a 
double Row of roundifh Seeds, which 
are jeparated by a thin Membrane . 

The Species are; • 

i. Raphanus; minor , oblongns . 
C. 8. P. Small oblong or common 
Radifii. 

i. Raphanus; niger , major , ro¬ 
tundas. Mor . Hift* Great round 
black Radi lh, commonly call'd, The 
Spaitifh Radifiv 


3. Raphanus; major, orbicularis , 
fioribus candidu . C. B. P. Great 
Round-rooted Radifii, with white 
Flowers. 

4. Raphanus ; minus, oblongns, 
pyriformis , vulgo Ramurazzai. Hort. 
Cath. The lefler Radifh, with an 
oblong Pear-(hap’d Root. 

y. Raphanus ; major, orbicularis, 
vel rotundas . C. B. P. Greater Ra- 
dilh, with a round Root. 

The firft Sort here mention’d, is 
that which is commonly cultivated 
in Kitchen-Gardens for its Root; 
of which there are leveral Varie¬ 
ties, as the Small-topp’d, the Deep- 
red, and the Long-topp’d llriped 
Radtfh; all which arc Varieties ari- 
(ing from Culture: The Small- 
topp’d Sort is mod commonly pre- 
ferr’d by the Gardeners near Lon¬ 
don, becaufe they require much 
lefs Room than thole with large 
Tops, and may be left much clo- 
fer together: And as the forward 
Radifhes are what produce the grea- 
teft Profit to the Gardener, fotheie 

being commonly fown upon Bor. 

ders near Hedges, Walls, or Pales, 
if they are of the large-topp’d Sort, 
they will be apt to grow moffly 
to Top, and not fwell lb much 
in the Root as the other, efpeci- 
ally if they are left pretty clofe. 

The Seafons for fowing this Seed 
are various, according to the Time 
when they arc defir’d for Ufe: But 
the earlielt Seafon is commonly to¬ 
ward the latter End of Oftober, that 
the Gardeners near London low them 
to fupply the Market; and theie, 
if they do not milcarry, will be n: 
for Ufe in March following, which 
is full as foon as mod People care to 
eat them. Thefe (as 1 laid betorf 
are commonly (own on warm Bor¬ 
ders, near Walls, Pales, or Hed^c*. 
where they may be defended from 
the cold Winds. 

The 
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The ftccmd Sowing is common¬ 
ly about Chriftmds , provided the 
Sealon be mild, aqd the Ground in 
a fit Condition to work: Thefe, 
are alio fow’d near Shelter, but 
not lo near Pales for Hedges, as the 
firft Sowing; Thefe, if they are not 
dcRroy’d by Froft, will ,bc fit .for 
V£e the Beginning of April : Bat 
in order to have a Succefiion of 
thefe Roots for the Table through 
the Sealon, you Ihfould repeat low¬ 
ing of their Seeds once a Fortnight, 
from the Middle of January till 
the Beginning of April* always ob- 
ierring to low the latter Crops up¬ 
on a moifi Soil, arid an open Situa¬ 
tion, otherwile they will run up, 
and grow Ricky before they are fit 
tor Ufe. 

Many of the Gardeners near tots- 
tUn fow Carrot-Seed with their ear¬ 
ly Radifies io that many times 
when their Radifies are kill’d, the 
< Carrots will remain; fot the Seeds 
i Carrots commonly lie in the 
Ground five or Hi. Weeks before 
they come up* and the Radifih 
fcldom lie above a Fortnight under 
Ground.; fo that thefe are often 
up, and kill’d, when the Carrot- 
Seed remains IjiIc in the Ground : 
But when both Crop fucceed, the 
Radifies muft be drawn off very 
young* otherwile the Carrots will 
be drawn up lo weak as not to be 
able to fupport thcmfelves when 
the Radifies are gone. 

It is alio a conftant Pra&icje 
with thele Gardeners, to mix Spi¬ 
nach-Seed with their latter Crop of 
Modifies lo that when the Radifies 
are drawn off, arid the Ground 
ejeati’d between the Spinach * it 
$vill grow prodigioufly, and in a 
Fortnight's-time will as complete¬ 
ly cover the Ground as tho* there 
had been no other Crop; And this 
Spinach , if it be of the broad- 
%r&t. It 
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leav’d Blind, will be larger and 
fairer than it commonly is when 
lown by itfelf; becaufe where Peo¬ 
ple have no other Crop mix’d with 
it, they commonly low it too 
thick, whereby it is drawn up 
weak : But hare the Roots Rand 
pretty far apart, lo that after the 
Radifies are gone, they have full 
Room to Ipread, and If the Soil be 
good, it is a prodigious Size this 
Spinach will grow to before it run$ 
up for Seed: But this Husbandry 
is chiefly practis’d by the Garden¬ 
ers who pay very dear for their 
Land, and are oblig’d to have as 
many Crops in a Tear as pbfliblej 
otherwile they could not afford to 
pay fuch large Rents. o 

When the Radifies are crime upi 
and have got five or fix Leaves* 
they muft be pull’d up where they 
are too clofe, otherwile they will 
draw dp to Top, but the Roots 
will not increafe their Bulk: In 
doing of this, Iprae only draw 
them out by Hand j but the belt 
Method is to hoc them with a 
friiall Hoe, which will Rir the 
Ground, and deRroy the young 
Weeds, and alio promote the 
Growth of the Plants. The Di¬ 
fiance which thefe Ibould be left, 
if for drawing up (mail, may be 
three Inches; but if they are 1 4 
Rand until they arc pretty large, 
fix Inches is full near enough; and 
a fmall Spot of Ground will afford 
as many Radi/hes at each lowing; 
as can be fpent in a Family while 
they arc good. 

If you intend td fetfe Seeds of 
yoilr Radifies * you^ ibould, about 
the Beginning of May* prepare a 
Spot of Ground in Proportion td 
the Quantity of Seeds intended.(but 
you ibould always make Allowance 
for bad Seafons, becaufe it often 
happens, in a very dry Sealon, that 
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there will not be a fourth Part of 
the Quantity of Seeds upon the 
fame Proportion of Ground as there 
Will be in a moift Seafbn:) This 
Ground fhould be well dug and le¬ 
veled; then you fhould draw up 
fbme ot the ftraiteft and beft co¬ 
lour'd Radiflies (throwing away all 
fuch as are fhort, and that branch 
out in their Roots:) Thefe (hould 
be planted in Rows three Feet di- 
ftance, and two Feet afiinder in 
the Rows, obfervine, if the Seafon 
be dry, to water them until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 
will require no farther Care but 
only to hoe down the Weeds be¬ 
tween them, until they are ad¬ 
vanc'd fo high, as to fpread over 
the Ground, when they will pre¬ 
vent the Growth of Weeds. 

W T hen the Seed begins to ripen, 
you fhould carefully guard it againft 
the Birds, who will otherwife de- 
ftroy it: When it is ripe (which 
you may know by the Pods chang¬ 
ing brown) you fhould cut it, and 
fpread it in the Sun to dry 5 after 
which you fhould threfh it out, 
and lay it up for Ufe, where the 
Mice cannot come to it, otherwife 
they will eat it up. 

The fmall round-rooted Radifh 
is not very common in England , 
but in many Parts of Italy it is the 
only Sort cultivated: The Roots 
ot this Kind are many times as 
large as a fmall Turnip , and are ve¬ 
ry fweet. This may be propaga¬ 
ted in the fame manner as the 
common Sort; but only with this 
Difference, viz. That this muft 
not be fbwn till the Beginning of 
March, and the Plants allow’d a 
greater Difhnce. The Seeds of 
tnis Kind are very fubje& to dege¬ 
nerate when fav'd in England , fb 
that it is proper to have them 
from Abroad e/cry Year, 
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The other round-rooted I ladtfha 
are rarely cultivated in England* 
but thofe who have a mind to 
have them, may fbw them in the 
fame manner as the laft. 

The Black Spanifh Radifh is only 
cultivated for Medicinal Ufe in Eng¬ 
land; The Seeds of this may be 
fbwn in May , and when the Plants 
come up, they fhould be hoed out, 
fb as to leave the remaining ones 
ten Inches or a Foot afunder ; after 
which they muft be conftantly 
cleared from Weeds in Summer, 
and in Autumn they will be fit for 
Ufe. 

RAPUNTIUM s Rampions, or 

Cardinal's Flower. 

The Characters are; 

The Blower confifis of one Leaf, 
which is of an anomalous F igure, 
hollowed like a Pipe, and furrow'd 
or channeled* divided as it were in¬ 
to many Parts, in the Shape of a 
Tongue , defended by a Vagina or Co¬ 
vering , which enfolds the Pointal; 
When the Blowers decay, the Flower- 
cup turns to a Bruit , divided into 
three Cells* full of fmall Seeds , which 
adhere to a Placenta , which is divi¬ 
ded into three Parts . 

The Species are; 

t. Rapuntium; maximum , coc- 
cineo, fiicato fore. Col . in Reck* 
Greater Rampions , with a Crimfbn- 
fpiked Flower, commonly calTd* 
The Scarlet Cardinal's Flower, 

2. Rapuntium ; Americanum* 
fore dilute csruleo. H. R. Par. The 
Blue Cardinal’s Flower. 

3. Rapuntium ; Americanism, 
virgs mures fbliis, parvo fore csru- 
leo. To urn. Cardinal’s Flower, with 
Golden-Rod Leaves, and a fmaul 
Blue Flower. 

There arc feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant growing in divers 
Parts of America 5 but thole here 
mention'd are all which 1 have ob- 

ierv'd 
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ferv’d cultivated in England. The 
firft Sort is greatly priz'd by the 
Curious for the Beauty of its rich 
Crimfon Flowers, which exceed 
all the Flowers I have yet feen, in 
the Deepnefs of its Colour: And 
theft commonly, when their Roots 
are ftrong, produce large Spikes of 
theft Flowers, which contiauc a 
long time in Beauty, and make a 
mo(t magnificent Shew amongft 
other Flowers. The Time of their 
Flowering is commonly in July 
and Ass^ufi, and if the Autumn 
proves very favourable, they will 
fbmetimes produce good Seeds in 
England . Thefe Plants are Natives 
of Virginia and Carolina , where 
they grow by the Sides of Rivu¬ 
lets, and make a mod beautiful 
Appearance* from whence the Seeds 
are often fent into England. Thefe 
Seeds do commonly arrive here in 
the Spring* at which Time they 
fhould be fown in Pots fill’d with 
light Earth, and but juft cover’d 
over, for if the Seeds are bury’d 
deep, they will not grow: Thefe 
Pots fhould be placed under a Frame 
to defend them from Cold until 
the Seafbn is a little advanc’d, but 
they fhould not be plac'd on a Hot¬ 
bed, which will alfb deftroy the 
Seeds. 

When the Weather is warm, to¬ 
wards the Middle of April , theft 
Pots fhould be plac’d in the open 
Air, in a Situation where they 
may have the Morning-Sun till 
twelve o’Clock, obferving to wa¬ 
ter them conftantly in dry Wea¬ 
ther i and when the Plants come 
up, they fhould be tranfplanted 
each into a fmall Pot fill’d with 
frefh light Earth, and plac’d in the 
fame Situation, obferving to water 
them in dry Weather* and in Win¬ 
ter they fhould be plac’d under a 
flat*bed Fraai* where they may 
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be fhelter’d from ftvere Froftsj 
but in mild Weather, they fhould 
be as much expos’d to the open 
Air as pollible. 

The March following, thefe 
Plants fhould be put into fcrger 
Pots fill’d with the fame frefti 
Earth, and plac’d, as before, to the 
Morning-Sun, obferving to water 
them in dry Weather, which will 
caufe them to flower ftrong the 
Autumn following. 

Thefe Plants are alfb propagated 
by parting of their Roots: Thd 
beft Seafon for which is, either 
foon after they are paft Flower, or 
in March , obierving to water and 
manage them, as hath been direct¬ 
ed for the 6ccdling Plants, both in 
Winter and Summer. 

The Blue Sort does conftantly 
produce ripe Seeds in England , 
which fhould be fbwn foon after 
they are ripe* in the Spring fol¬ 
lowing the Plants will come up, 
when they fhould be tranfplanted 
and managed as the other Sort, 
with which Culture this will alfo 
agree. This is preferv’d for Vari¬ 
ety* but the Flowers are not near 
fb beautiful as thofe of the former 
Sorts. 

The other Sort, with fmall 
Blue Flowers, is a biennial Plant, 
perifhing as foon as the Seeds are 
ripe. This may be rais'd in the 
fame Manner as the former, but is 
fcarcely worthy of a Place in a 
Flower-garden. 

RHABARBARUM MONACHO- 
RUM* vide Lapathum. 

RHAMNOIDES* i he Sea Buck* 

thorn. 

The Characters are ,* 

It hath the whole Appearance of 
the Buckthorn, but is Male and 
Female in different Trees: The 
Flowers of the Male have no Petals * 
the Flower-cup conjifis of two Leaves, 
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h tie Center of which are feveral 
/mall Stamina: The Female Trees 
produce rounSJh Berries, each of 
which contains a Jingle Seed. 

The Species arc; 

i.^hamnoides fibrifera, falkh 
foliis . T. Or. Male Willow-leav'd 
Sea Buckthorn. 

a. Rhamnoides; frufiffera, foliis 

Jalicis , baccis leviter fiavefeentibus . 
T. C(rr. Female Willow-leav’d Sea 

Buckthorn, with yellow Berries. 

Thefe Plants do grow in great 
Plenty upon the Sea-Coafts of Lin- 
oolnfhire , and at Sandwich , Deal and 
Folkflon in as alio in divers* 
Parts of Scotland. 

They are preferv’d in feveral 
Gardens near London for Variety ; 
where, being intermix'd with o-' 
ther Shrubs of the lame Growth, 
they afford an agreeable ProfpeA. 

Thefe Shrubs are eafily propa¬ 
gated from Suckers, which they 
lend forth in great Plenty from 
the old Plants. Thefe Suckers may 
he taken off any time in February 
or March , and planted in a Nurfe- 
ry, where they may be train’d up 
for two or three Years 5 after 
which they may be remov’d to the 
Places where they are to remain. 
There is no very great Beauty in 
thefe Plants, but as their Leaves 
/ and Flowers are very different from 
mod other Trees, 10 they make a 
pretty Variety in fmall Wildernefs- 
Quarters ; or when planted in 
Clumps with various Trees, they 
will grow to be ten or twelve Feet 
high i but it is very rare to fee 
them larger. 

RHAMNUS; The Buckthorn; 

The Cbara&ers arc> 

It hath a Funnel-Jbap’d Flower, 
confining of one Leaf which is divi¬ 
ded towards the Top into four or five 
Segments; out of the Flower-cup ri¬ 
fts the Fointal, which afterwards b* 
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corns a Jeft romdifh Berry , verf 
full of fuice, mclofmg four hard 
Seeds, which are round and fmootb 
on the Outfide, but flatted on the **■ 
ther. 

The Species are > 

»• Rhamnus Cat hart ecus. Cm 
B. P. Common purging Buck-* 
thorn. 

а. Rhamnus; Catharticus, mi¬ 

nor. C. B. P. Lefier purging Buck¬ 
thorn. t 

3. Rhamnus; fpmis oblmgis , cor* 
tice-albo MonfpeUenfum. jf. B. Buck J 
thorn with long Spines and a white 

Bark of Montpelier. 

4. Rhamnus; Afer, folio pruni 

Ungiori, fubrotundo , fore candicante , 
Spinis longijfimis. Boerh . ItuL ale. 
African Buckthorn with a longer 
roundifh Plum Leaf, white Flow¬ 
ers, and very long Spines. 

f. Rhamnus; Hifpamcm , folio 
Buxi , minor. Totem . Lefler Spa- 
niih Buckthorn with a Box Leaf. 

б . Rhamnus ; Afer, Spinis longis , 
cortke albo , fru&u caruleo. 

Jnd. African Buckthorn with king 
Spines, a white Bark, and blue 
Fruit. 

The firft of thefe Trees is very 
common in the Hedges, m divers* 
Farts of England; the Berries of 
which are order’d by the College 
of Phyficians for Medicinal Ufe; but 
particularly for making a Syrup, 
which was formerly in great Ufe, 
but of late the Perfons who fupply 
the Markets with thefe Berries, 
have gathered feveral other Sorts 
of Berries, which they have either 
mixed with thofe of the Buckthorn? 
or have wholly fubftituted them 
in their Place; thefe are the Ber¬ 
ries of the Frangula, Comus Fcemi - 
na , &c. which Mixture hath fpoil’d 
the Syrup, and render'd it Icis 
efteem'd. But whoever purclnfes 
the Buckthorn Berries;, may diftin-' 

guilh 
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:guilh whether they are right or 
cot, by opening them, and obfer- 
ving the Number of Seeds in each, 
for thefe have commonly four, 
whereas the Frangula has but two, 
-and the Cornus F&mins but one. 

The fecond Sort is lefs common 
in England, and only to be found 
in Gardens where it is cultivated 
for Variety. Both thefe Sorts may 
be propagated by laying down their 
lender Branches in Autumn, which, 
if duly water’d in dry Weather, 
the fucceeding Summer will take 
&oot in the Compafs of one Year, 
and may then be tran(planted ei¬ 
ther where they are to remain, or 
in lome Nurfery, to be trained up 
/or a few Years, aryl then remo¬ 
ved to their Places of Growth. 

The firft Sort will grow to the 
Height of eighteen or twenty Feet, 
but being a draggling Grower, is 
feldona much cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens. 

The fecond Sort feldom rifes a- 
bove eight Feet high, and fo (bould 
be planted amengft Shrubs of the 
fame Growth, where it will add 
to the Variety, tho* it has little 
more Beauty than the former* 

They may alfo be propagated by 
Seeds, which mud be ibwn on a 
Bed of frefh Earth, foon after they 
are ripe, the Spring following the 
Plants will appear, when they mud 
be carefully clean’d from Weeds j 
the Autumn following they may 
be transplanted out, and managed 
as the Layers. 

The third Sort is commonly pre¬ 
ferved in Green-houfes, in England, 
but is hardy enough to bear the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters in 
the open Air, if planted in a dry 
Soil, and defended from cold 
Winds. 

This Plant may be propagated 
by laying down the tender Bran- 
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dies in the Spring, which if wa? 
tered in dry Weather, will take 
Root before the Michaelmas fol¬ 
lowing, at which Time they may 
be taken off and traniplanted into 
Pets, fill'd with light frefh Earth, 
4nd in Winter placed in the Green- 
houfe. But if the young Plants are 
deiigned ter the full Ground, they 
fhould continue upon the old ones 
until Spring, at which Time they 
may be taken off, and traniplanted 
where they are to remain. 

It may alfo be propagated by 
planting Cuttings in May or Tune, 
upon a Bed of light frefh Earth, 
to water and (hade 'em 
until they have taken Roots and 
during the Summer Seafbn they 
mult be kept clear from Weeds, 
and at Michaelmas they may be 
planted into Pots, as the Layers, 
or elfe permitted to remain until 
Spring, when they may be remo¬ 
ved, as was dire&ed before. There 
h no great Beauty in this Plant, 
but it is preferved in feveral Gar¬ 
dens for the Sake of Variety. 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts 
arc alfo preferved in feveral curious 
Gardens for Variety, but the fixth 
is the mod beautiful of 'em all; 
this produces vaft Quantities of 
purple Flowers, moft part of Sum¬ 
mer, and many times ripens its 
Seeds in England; Thefe may all 
be propagated as the laft Sort, and 
require to be houfed in Winter, 
tho* they need only be fhelter'd 
from the extream Fro ft, but fhould 
have as much free Air as poflible 
in mild Weather, and in Summer 
mud be often watered. Thefe do- 
light in a frefh light Soil, and re¬ 
quire to be often removed, bec&uft 
their Roots do greatly increafe, fo 
as to fill the Pots in a ihorc 
Time. 

RHUS i The Sumach Tree. 

Z % The 
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The Char abler s are § 

The Flower confifts of five Leaves, 
which are placed in a circular Order , 
and expand in Form of a Rofe ; from 
whofe Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, 
which afterwards becomes a roundifh 
fir almoft Kidney-fhap'd Vejfel, con¬ 
taining one Seed of the fame Shape: 
To which Marks may be added, the 
Flowers growing in Bunches, and the 
Leaves are either winged or have 
three Lobes . 

The Species are; 

1. Rhus* Virginianum, C. B. P. 
Virginian Sumach, by fome falfely 
called , The Stag’s-horn-tree. 

2. Rhus i tenuifolia Virginiana 
humilis : Rhus, anguflifolium* C. B. P. 
Pluk. Aim . Dwarf Virginian Su¬ 
mach with narrow Leaves. 

3. Rhusj Africanum, trifoliatum, 
majus foliis fubtus argenteis, acutis 
& margine incifis . Pluk. Phyt. Great 
African three-ieav’d Sumach, with 
narrow Leaves cut on their Edges, 
and white underneath. 

4. Rhus j Africanum , trifoliatum, 
minus, glabrum, fplendente folio fub- 
rotundo, integro, forte Lentifcus Afri - 
canus triphyllos quorundam . Pluk. 
Phyt. Letter three-ieav’d African 
Sumach, with a whole, roundifli, 
ihining, fmooth Leaf. 

y. Rhusj Africanum, tr folia turn 
majus , folio fubrotundo integro, molli 
O’ incano. Pluk. Phyt. Greater three- 
ieav’d African Sumach, with a 
whole, roundiih, woolly Leaf. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty 
common in many Gardens near 
London, where it endures the feve- 
reft Cold of the Winters in the 
open Air, and is ufually intermix’d 
in fmall Wildernefs Quarters, a- 
mongft other Trees of the like 
Growth, where it affords an agree¬ 
able Variety : This produces Tufts 
pf fmall Flowers in June , at the 
Extremities pf the Branches, which 
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are fucceeded by Seeds which are 
inclos’d in red Covers, fo that the 
whole Spikes appear of a fine red 
Colour. Thefe Tufts are lbmetimes 
ufed in Dying, and the Branches of 
the Tree are ufed for Tanning of 
Leather, in America, where thefe 
Trees grow in Plenty. 

This Tree will giow to be eight 
or ten Feet .high, but is very fub- 
je£t to produce crooked, unfightly 
Branches, fo that it can’t be re¬ 
duc’d to a regular Stem, which 
renders it unfit to plant fingly in 
an open Situation j but amongft o- 
ther Trees, where the Deformity 
of the Stem is hid, it looks very 
well. 

The fecond Sort is lefs common 
than the firft, and only to be found 
in fome very curious Gardens. 
This is like the firft, in moft re- 
fpe&s, but is of much fmaller 
Growth, and the Leaves are very 
narrow. Both thefe’ may be pro¬ 
pagated in Plenty, from the great 
Quantity of Suckers which they 
produce from their Roots, which 
being taken off in March, and 
planted on a light fandy Soil, will, 
in a few Years, produce Flowers. 
They may alio be propagated by 
laying down of the Branches, in 
the Spring of the Year, which will 
take Root in the Compafs of one 
Seafbn, and may then be taken off 
and tranfplanted where they are to 
remain. 

The African Sorts are all pre- 
(erv’d in Pots or Tubs, and houfed 
in Winter j being too tender to 
endure the Cold of this Climate in 
the open Air. Thefe may be pro¬ 
pagated by laying down their young 
Branches into frclh Earth, obferve- 
ing to water them duly in dry 
Weather, which will greatly for¬ 
ward their Rooting: In one Year 
they will be fit to tranfplanr, when 



they may be taken from the old 
Plants, and each placed in a fepa- 
rate Pot, fill'd with firefh light Earth. 
The beft Time for tran (planting 
of thefe Plants is in April, obferving 
to water and lhade them until they 
have taken Root, aher which they 
may be expofed with Myrtles, 
Oleanders, and other hardy Exoticks, 
during the Summer Seafon, and 
in Winter muft be houfed with 
them, being equally as hardy, and 
only require to be fereened from 
fevere Froft. 

Thefe Plants do rarely produce 
Flowers in England, but as they 

retain their Leaves all the Winter, 

and may ealily be reduced to a re¬ 
gular Head, fo they are preferved 
for the Diverhty of their Leaves, 
which adds to the Variety of a 

Green-houfe. 

RIBES: The Currant-Tree. 

The Char afters are* 

It hath m Trickles ; the Leaves 
are large ; the Flower confifts of five 
Leaves, which are placed in a cir¬ 
cular Order, and do expand in Form 
of a Rofe ; the Ovary, which arifes 
prom the Centre of the Flower-cup,- 
becomes a globular Fruit , which are 
produced in Bunches . 

The Species are ; 

1. Ribes ; vulgaris , acidus, ruber . 
y . JB. Common red Currant. 

2. Ribes ; major , fruttu rubro . 

H . Eyfi . The large Dutch red 

Currant. 

3. Ribes ; vulgaris , acidus, albas, 
baccas ferens. J. B. Common white 
Currant. 

4. Ribes ; qua Groffularia, hor - 
tenfis, majore fruttu aloo. H, R. Tar . 
Large Dutch white Currant. 

f. Ribes 5 major fruttu cameo . 
The Champaign Currant, vulgo. 

6. Ribes; Alpinus dulcis . J, Jt, 
The Goofebcrry-leav’d Currant. 


7. Ribes; fruttu parvo. Merr • 
Pin. The fmall wild Currant. 

8. Ribes; nigrum vulgo dittum , 
folio olente. J. B. The Black Cur¬ 
rant. 

9. Ribes; vulgaris, foliis exluteo 
variegatis. The Yellow ftrip'd- 

lcav’d Currant. 

10. Ribes ; vulgaris, feliis ex 
albo eleganter variegatis • The com¬ 
mon Currant, with Leaves beau¬ 
tifully variegated with Green and 

White.* 

11. Ribes; fruttu albo, foliis ex 

albo variegatis . The white Cur¬ 
rant, with ftrip'd Leaves. 

12. Ribes; Alpinus dulcis, foliis 
variegatis . The ftrip’d Goofcberry- 
leav’d Currant. 

13. Ribes ; fruttu nigro, foliis 
variegatis . The black Currant with 
ftrip’d Leaves. 

14. Ribes ; Americana, fruttu 
nigro . The American black Cur¬ 
rant. 

The five firft mention'd Sorts are 
preferv'd in all curious Gardens for 
the Sake of their Fruits : Indeed 
of late Years, the common red and 
white Currant's have been negleftcd, 
fince the Butch red and white have 
become plenty in England ; thefe 
producing much larger and fairer 
Fruit to the Sight than the com¬ 
mon Sorts, though I think the 
common Sorts are much better 
flavour'd ; fo that they fhould not 
be entirely negle&ed by foch as arc 
curious in Fruits. 

The fixth Sort is preferved as 
a Curiofity, by fuch who ddight 
in Variety, but the Fruit is not 
valuable. 

The feventh Sort is found wild 
in England . The Fruit of this Kind 
is fmall, and very tart, which ren¬ 
ders it unworthy of being culti** 

vated in Gardens, 

Z 4 The 
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The eighth Sort is prefirrel io 
feme old Gardens, but the Fruit 
having a diftgrecable, ftroog TMI% 
Jus occafiooed its being but little 
cultivated of late Years. 

Thole Sorts with variegated 
Leaves are preferred by fuch as are 
fond of ftrip'd Plants; but as their 
greateft Beauty is only in the Spring, 
before their Leaves grow large, 
after which they become more 
green $ So they are icarcdy worth 
preferring in a Garden* 

. The fourteenth Sort was obtain'd 
by Mr. Teter Ccttjnfi* from Ame¬ 
rica, in whole fine Garden it has 
produced Fruit, and from thence 
lias been communicated to feveral 
fl« tier curious Gardens. The man* 
per of this Plant's flowering is 
very different from the other Sorts 
of Currants, for which Variety it 
may have a Place among other 
Shrubs j but the Fruit being fbme- 
what lUte pur Black Curr*nt 9 is 
pot much efteem'd. ' 

All thefe Sorts may be eafily pro¬ 
pagated by planting their Cuttings 
any time from Septem&e? to March, 
upon a Spot of frefh Earth, which 
in the Spring -muft be k c pt very 
clear froth Weeds,, and in very dry 
leather if they are water’d, it will 
greatly promote their Growth ; 
Thefe may remain two Years in 
this Nurfery, during which time 
they mud; be pruned up for the 
Purpofes defign'd, i . a. either to 
clear Stdn*s, if for Standards, or if 
for Walls, Pales, or Efpalicrs, they 
tnay be trained up flat. • 

Then they fhould be planted out 
where they are to remain; the bell 
Seafon for which is looii after the 
Leaves begin to decay, that they 
may take Root before Winter, Io 
that they may be in no Danger pf 
fufFcripg from Drought in the 
Spring.' . . ‘ ’ ' . 


Thefe Plants are generally pbuted 
in Rows, at about ten Feet afimderi 
and four Diftancc in the Rows) 
but the bdl Method is to tnh 
them againft low Elpadkrs, in which 
manner they will take up much ids 
Room in a Garden, apd their Fruit 
will be much fairer. 

The Diftance they (hould be 
placed for an Efpalicr, ought not to 
be left than eight Feet,' that their 
Branches may be trained horiton- 
tally, which is of great Importance 
to their Bearing. 

Thole that are planted againft 
Pales or Wails, r (houkl aho he 
allowed the feme Diftaqces if they 
are planted agaipft a - South-Eaft 
Wall or- Pale,- it will caufe their 
Fruit to ripen at leaft a Fortnight 
or three Weeks fooner than thofc 
in the open Air, and thofe which 
arc planted agaioft a North Wall of 
Pale, will be propQrtk>oawy 
fo that by this Method the Fruit 
may be continued'a lofig 
Perfraiop, efpccially if thofe againft 
tfte North Pales airp matted in 
Heat of the Day. . 

: Thefe Plants produce their Fruit 
upon the former Year's Wood, aw 
alio upon fmall Snags which come 
out of the old Wood* fo fo** 
pruning 'em, thefe SnagsflxwdM 
preferved, and the young Shoots 
ihorteaed in proportion to ta^ 
Strength. The only Method, very 
neceflary to be obferved in PJJJ 0111 ® 
<*f them, is not to Jay the > 
too clofe, and never to p 0 **** 
Snags to ra^ke. 'em fmoothi* * 
with a fmall Care in obfcrvmg 
Manner of their Growth,^ 
fufftcient to inftru& any h0 " 
to manage this Plant, fo as to p 
duce great Quantities of Fruit* 

* Thefe Plants will thrive and pr* 
dqce Fruit in almoft any So* 
Situation, and are often fjj® ^ 
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U|*d$r the Shade of Trees *» but the 
Fruit is always beft when they are 
planted to the open Air, and upon 
a dry Soil. 

RIC1NOIQES; Phyfick-nut, 
vuTgL 

The Chara&m are; 

The Male Flowers confft of feveral 
Leaves, which are placid in a circu- 
tar Order, and do expand in Form of 
re Reft; thefe are barren: At remote 
T>iftances from thefe flowers, upon 
the fame Plant, are produc'd the 
Embryo's, which are wrapt up in the 
flower-tup, and afterwards do be¬ 
come tricapfmlar Fruits, containing 
one oblong Seed in each Cell . 

The Species are,* 

x. RiqNojDEs; American$, Gof- 
fjpil folia Towns . American Phy- 
fick-nut, with a Cottqn Leaf. 

*. Ricinoides ; arbor, Americana, 
fbMo multifido. Towns . Tree Ame- 
rican Phyfick-nut, with a multifid 
Leaf, commonly called in the Weft- 
jndies, French Phyfick-nut/' 

3. Ricinoides ; Americana, Jla- 
thifhgria fyfio. Towns, American 
Phyfick-nut with a Staves-acre Leaf* 
failed m the Weft Indies, Belly-ach- 
weed and Wild Cafada.' 

«§,, Ricinoides; Americana, JEle- 
0gni folio . Plum . American Phyr 
fick-nut, with a wild Olive Leaf. 

Theft Plants are very common 
in the warm Parts of America, 
The firft Sort is planted in Hedges, 
ih moil Parts of Jamaica and Bar¬ 
bados, and is propagated by Slips 
or Cuttings, which will take Rqpt 
very freely, and do make a good 
Fence in a fhort Time, being very 
^uick of Growth. This rifts to bfe 
twenty Feet high, and produces a 
great Quantity of ts , which are 

given from three to feven, for a 
Vomit; but it the thin Film be 
taken off, they may be eaten in 
^gantities without any ill Efte& 
* "* } : -■ 
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There is an Oil drawn from thefe 
Seeds, which is uftd for burning 
in Lamps. 

The fecond Sort is cultivated iq 
Gardens in Jamaica and Barbados , 
for the Beauty of its Flowers, which 
are of a fine “let Colour, andi 
produced in large Bunches on divers 
Parts of the Plant. The Nuts of 
this Kind are larger than the other, 
but have much the fame Quality. 
This is not a Native in any of the 
Englifh Settlements in the Weft- 
Indies, but was brought thither 
either from the Spani/h or French 
Settlements, from* whence it had 
the Names of French and Sfanifa 
fhyfick-Nut, 

The third Sort is very common 
in the Savannas in Jamaica and 
Barbados ; the Seed of this Kind is 
the common Phyfick among the 
poorer Sort, for the dry Belly-ach. 

The fourth Sort grows plentifully 
upon the Sea-Coaft in divers Part* 
of tfie Weft-Indies, and is fbmetimes 
brought into England as a Curiofity; 
where, in fbnie very good Gar¬ 
dens, it is preftrved with the for¬ 
mer Sorts. 

Theft may be all propagated by 
fowing their Seeds upon a Hot-bcd 
in the Spring, and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be each 
traufplanted into a feparate Pot, 
fill’d with light freih Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
Bark, obferving to fhade ’em until 
they have taken Root, after which 
they fhould have Air and Water in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaion, and the Hot-bed in which 
they are placed. 

When their Roots have filled 
thefe Pots, they fhould be fhaken 
out, and put into larger Pots, filled 
with the fame frefh Earth, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed; 
and 16, from time tp time, as the 

Plants 
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Plants advance, they (hould be 
fhifted into larger Pots, and when 
they are too high to be contained 
under a Frame, they fhould be re¬ 
moved into the Bark-Stove, where 
they may have Room to advance 
in Height, obferving to water them 
duly, as they may require it* which 
if conftantly performed, and the 
Plants kept in a warm Bed, they 
will grow three or four Feet high 
the firft Summer, and divide into 
feveral Branches in Winter. 

Thefe Plants muft be placed in 
a Bark-Stove, (with other Plants 
which are the Produce of the fame 
Countries) during which Seafon 
they fhould be often rcfrefh’d with 
Water, and the Stove (hould be 
kept up to Anana's Heat, (as 
mark’d on Mr. Fowler’s Thermo¬ 
meters) i in this they will continue 
flouriftiing all the Winter, and early 
the next Spring will produce Flow¬ 
ers, which will be fiicceeded by 
Fruit, 

Thefe Plants, if thus managed, 
will continue feveral Years, and 
annually produce a great Number 
of Flowers and Fruit, fb that they 
are worthy of a Place in every 
curious Colle&ion of Exotick 
Plants. 

RI CI N U S * Palma Chrifti, 

vulgo. 

The Char afters are ; 

The Flowers are apetdlous, (\. e. 
have no Leaves) confifting of many 
Stamina , which arife in the Center 
of the Flower-cup j thefe are barren * 
for the Embryo's are produced at 
remote Diftances , upon the fame 
Plant, which afterwards become tri¬ 
angular Fruits, having three Cells, 
in each of which is contained one 
oblong Seed , which has a hard Shell, 
The Species are 3 

i, Ricinus* vulgaris. C. B. P. 
The common Palma Chrifti, com- 
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monly known in the IVefl-InJUs by 
the Name of Oil-Nut, or Agnus 
Callus. - 

x. Ricinus ; vulgaris , minor . 
C. B. P. caule rutulante. The letter 
Palma Chrifti with rcddifti Stalks, 
commonly called , in Barbados , Red 
Oil Seed. 

3. Ricinus i vulgaris, minor . 
C. B. P. caule virefeente. Letter 
Palma Chrifti with green Stalks, 
commonly called White Oil Seeds in 

Barbados . 

4. Ricinus 3 Americanms » major, 
caule virefeente . if. R. P. The 
greater Palma Chrifti with green 

Stalks. 

f. Ricinus* Africanm, maxtmus , 

caule geniculato rutilante. H . R. Par . 
The greateft African Palma Chrifti 
with reddifh jointed Stalks. 

Thefe Plants are very common 

in divers Parts of Africa and Am* . 

rica, and fome of them are alfo 
found in the warm Parts of Furopt \ 
but in England they are preferved 
with great Care in feveral curious 
Gardens. 

The firft Sort has been a long 
Time in this Country, but was 
formerly treated as an annual Plant, 
whereas if it be preferved in a 
good Green-houfe, it will abide twp 
or three Years, and become a large 
Plant. 

The fecond and third Sorts do 
grow promifcuoufly all over Ante* 
rica , where their Seeds arc gathered 
to draw an Oil from them, for 
the ufe of Lamps* thefe Seeds are 
frequently font into England , inter¬ 
mixed with each other. 

The fourth Sort is alfo very com¬ 
mon in America , growing pro- 
mifcuoufly with the common Sort* 
the Seeds of both being gather’d 
ly to draw an Oil from 

them. 

Tfc« 
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The fifth Sort, tho' mention’d to 
be a Native of Africa, yet is alfb 
very common in divers Parts of 
America , from whence I have fe- 
verai times receiv’d the Seeds. 
This produces very large Leaves 
and Seeds, and will grow to a 
large Size if planted in a rich Soil. 
I have meaiur’d one of the Leaves 
of this Plant (which was growing 
near Chelfea) which was upwards 
of two Feet Diameter,' and the 
Stem was as large as a middle-fiz’d 
Broom-ftaft, tho’ but of one Sum¬ 
mer’s Growth. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by lowing their Seeds upon a Hot¬ 
bed ; and when they are come up, 
they fhould be each planted into 
a feparate Pot fill’d with light frefh 
Earth, and plung’d into a frefh Hot¬ 
bed, obferving to water and fhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which they muft have a great 
Share of free Air, when the Seafon 
is mild, otherwise they will draw 
up tall, and be very weak : And 

theie Plants grow very faft, fb 
their Roots will in a fhort Time 
fill the Pots, therefore they (hould 
be fhifted into larger Pots fill’d with 
the like frefh Earth; and toward 
the latter End of May , when the 
Seafon is warm, they may be 
harden’d to endure the open Air 
by degrees ,• and then, if they are 
planted out into a very rich Bor¬ 
der, and in dry Weather duly wa¬ 
ter’d, they will grow to # a very large 
Size, particularly the firft Sort, 
which I have feen upwards of ten 
Feet high in one Seafon; and thefe 
Plants have produc’d a great Quan¬ 
tity of Flowers and Seeds: But if 
you intend to preferve them through 
the Winter, they muft never be 
plac’d in the full Ground, becaufe 
after their Roots have been widely 
extended, there will be no tranf- 
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planting them with Safety j there¬ 
fore the beft Way is to fhift them 
into larger Pots from time to time 
as their Roots Hull require, placing 
them in the open Air, during the 
Summer Seafon, in iome warm 
Situation, where they may remain 
until Oftober, when they muft be 
remov’d into the Houfe with other 
Exotick Plants, obferving duly to 
water them in Winter, and let them 
have free Air in mild Weather, for 
they only require to be prote&ed 
from Froft and cold Winds, fothat 
they will endure the Winter in a 
common Green-houfe without any 
Addition of artificial Warmth. 

The four firft Sorts will perfe& 
their Seeds the firft Seafon in this 
Climate, provided they are Town 
early in the Spring, but the fifth 
Sort will rarely produce any till the 
fecond Year j fo that there is a 
Neceflity of preferving this through 
the Winter, otherwile it cannot be 
maintain’d in England . 

Thefe Plants do deferve a Place 
in every curious Garden for the 
Angular Beauty of their Leaves, 
(notwithftanding their Flowers are 
not very valuable) efpecially thofe 
Sorts which may be propagated 
every Year from Seeds, becaufe 
thofe Perfbns who have no Green- 
houfe to place them into in Winter, 
may cultivate them as other annual 
Plants; amongft which thefe being 
plac’d either in Pots or Borders, do 
afford an agreeable Variety : But 
it muft be obferv’d, as thefe are 
large growing Plants, never to place 
them too near other Plants of lefs 
Growth, becaufe thefe will over¬ 
bear and deftroy them; and thofe 
which are planted in Pots fhould 
be allow’d room for their Roots 
to expand, and muft be frequently 
water’d, other wife they will not 
grow very large. 

RIPEN- 
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RIPENING of FRUIT. end Ae Fruit produc’d on grown 

, , - . . - . - - Trees will be much fairer and 

7bt Method of producing Eily uits. ^ ctxa tailed thm on fircftvplanted 

A Wall fhould be eroded ten Feet Trees, 
high, and in Length according to The Fruit, that may be planted 
the Number of Trees intended for in thefe Frames are, 
three Years Forcing. The Avant, the Albewsarle, the 

This being done, a Border may Ann, the Early Newington and Brown 
be mark'd out about four feet wide f Beaches. 

jon the South-fide of it, and fbme Mr. Fairchild's Early, the Elruge 
Scantlings of Wood about four *nd Newington NeQarmes ', the Maf- 
Inches thick, mud be fatten’d to Qiline Apricock i the May Duke and 
the Ground in a ftrait Line on the May Cherry. 
fOudide of the Border to reft the As for Crapes ; the White and 
Olafs Lights upon* which Lights Black Sweet-water. 
ire to (lope backwards to the Wall, Goofeberries ; Ae Dutch White, 
to (belter the Fruit as there fhall he the Dutch Early Croon, and the 
Occafion. Walnut-Goofeberries. 

Bars about four Inches ynde, cut Currants 5 the large Dutch White, 
put of whole Deal, mutt be plac’d Ae large Dutch Red Currants. 
between thefe Glades, fb that the It has been found by Experience, 
Lights may reft on them. ' that the Trees will be injur’d, if 

If you would not have theGlafs- the Heat be apply’d before Novtm* j 
Lights dope fo much as they will her: And that the Time for apply- 
from Ais Fall from the Upright, ing the Heat for bringing either 
then you may have a Line ot whole Duke pr May Cherries, is about the 
Dads fix’d on the Top of the Wail Middle or latter End of that Month, 
to project their whole Breadth and applying Heat at the fame 
over the Trees, and made fb that Time would do for Apeicocks ; fb 
the Top of the Glafs-Lights may that the Mafculine Apricock will, in 
fall in an Inch or two under ^hem: February, be as large as DukoCher- 
There muft alfo be a Door jhap’d Ties, and will be ripe by the Begin? 
to the Profile of the Frame at each ing of April. 
pnd, that it may be open'd at either Cherries thus forc’d will not bok} 
of the Ends, according as the Wind fb well as Aprkocks, tho* the for- 
blows. mcr will laft, perhaps, for feven 

The Frame before - mention’d Years in good Plight; but Apriceckt 
fhould be made fo, that when the will thrive and profper thus many 
firft Part has been forc'd, the Frame Years. 

may be mov'd the next Year for- It is very likely Aat Mr. Fair - 
ward, and the fucceeding Year child's Early Nectarines would ripen 
forward again ; io that the Trees much about the feme Time as the 
will be forc'd but every third Mafculine Apricock, if they were 
Year j and having two Years to both forc’d at the feme Time; and 
recover themfelves, will continue the Brugnon Nectarine would follow 
ftrong for many Years. that. As to the forward Sorts of 

Thefe Trees fhould be well Blums, they have been try'd, and 
grown before they are forc’d, other- do ripen about Ae latter End of 
wife they will ioon be deftroy'd, tsfril, 

(pQofe- 
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Goofeberrhs would produce green Bottom; and (bmetimes one Brandi 
Fruit fit for Tans in January and has been full of Bloflbms, wheat 
February, and probably would ripen there have been half a Score or 
about the End of March or the more Branches of the fame Tree 
Beginning of April at the fartheft. which have not ftirr’d till the 
Curants> which tend to (hoot Fruit of the firft Bloflbms has beeri 
forward, might, by the fame Heat almoft ripe, notwithftanding which 
that brings Cherries in February, be the Tree has done very well: And 
forc'd to produce ripe Fruit m A- it is no uncommon Thing for fuck 
fril, if not fboner. Trees to have Fruit ripening upon 

As for the Difiance of thefe them for near three Months conti- 
Trees one from another, it need nually. 

not be fo great as i$ dire&ed for As for Gtofeberries ; fuch Plante 
thofe planted in the open Air, be- as are planted in thefe Frames, 
cauie they will never (hoot fo vi- fhould be fuch as have (pread; and 
goroufiy, therefore eight or nine when as many Shoots have been 
Feet will be fufficient. nail'd to the Wall as may convex 

The higher Parts of the Wall be- niently be done, others may be left 
ing furnim’d with Atricechs , Cher - at a Diftance from it, to fucceed 
ties, NeBarmes, Peaches and Flums, them in ripening . 
the lower fmall Space between them If they are taken up in the 

may be fill'd up with Currants, Summer, and properly manag’d, 
Goofeberries and Rofes. they will bear Fruit the firft Year, 

As to the Pruning of the Trees: as well as if they had not been 
The Time of doing it in thefe tranfplanted. 

Frames, muft not be the feme as The Currants may be order’d af* 
in other Trees; becaufe in the com- ter the feme Manner, and alfb the 
Cafe of Stone-Fruit againft 'Safes: And the beft kind of Reft 
Walls, the Spring does not begin for this Purpofe, is the Monthly 
rill the End of Jamary ; but in the Fafe, which ought always to be 
forcing Frames, the Spring begins topped about the End of July or 
in November: Therefore they (hould the Beginning of Auguft , to make 
be prun’d three Weeks before the them put out a good Number 
Heat is apply’d; for then the Air of Flower-buds, 
will be fo artificially temper’d, as As to the laying the Dung to 
to fet the Trees a growing, and the Wall; 

the Frofts cannot come at them, if The Dung, before it be laid to* 
the Giaffes be fet up as foon as the Back of the Wall, (hould be 
they are prun’d. thrown up in an Heap, and lie for 

As to the nailing of thefe Trees: feme Days, that it may yield ait 
Every Branch that (hoots muft equal Heat every where, and be 
be laid as clofe to the Wall as can conftant. 

be $ for the Fruit which touches When it has been thus prepar’d, 
the Wail will be ripe a Month foon- it (hould be laid about four Feet 
er than thofe that lie but two In- thick at the B&fe, and fo (loping, 
ehes from it. till it has bat two Feet wide at 

Sometimes it happens that the the Top. 

Tops of fuch Trees have BfolToms It fhould be laid at firft within 
a Month or fw Weeks before the four Inches of the Top of the 

J .Wall, 
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Wall, for it will fink to about 
three Feet in fix Weeks time ; and 
then feme frefh Dung muft be 
laid, becaufe the firft Heat will not 
do much more than fwell the Buds 
of the Trees, or begin to bring 
them to a green Colour, or at the 
moft will but barely (hew the Co¬ 
lour of the Bloflom-Buds. 

But according as the Frofts fhall 
have happen’d to have had more or 
lefs Influence over the Buds, this 
will happen fooner or later. 

If thefe Trees be cover’d with 
the Glafles, it will contribute very 
much to forward their Blofloming * 
for tho’ their Blofloms will not be 
deftroy’d by the Frofts, yet the 
more the Frofts come at them, 
they will both be the drier, and 
more hard to open. 

If the Weather be tolerably mild, 
the Trees ought not to be hinder'd 
from the Benefit of the Showers 
till the Buds begin to ftir; but af¬ 
terwards the Glafles fliould be kept 
conftantly over them till the Influ¬ 
ence of the Sun is fomething cou- 
fiderable. 

But the Doors which are at each 
End of the Frame, fliould, in the 
mean time, be fet open, when the 
Wind does not blow too fharp, and 
the Sun fhines any thing warm: 
And if this does not happen in the 
Space of a Fortnight, then the 
Doors at both Ends may be open’d, 
and Mats of Bafs or Canvafs fhould 
be hung up over the Door-ways 
to correct the Winds, and give the 
Air leave to circulate in the 
Frames. 

As for Cherries * about three 
Changes of Dung will be fuflicicnt 

to bring them to a due Ripenefs in 
February, fuppofing each Parcel re¬ 
mains a Month at the Back of the 
Wall. 

But as for sipricocks, Grapes, Ne- 
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Barbus, Reaches and Plums, if April 
proves cold, the forcing Heat muft 
be continu’d till A lay is fettled; 
but feme of the Glafles fhould be 
open’d in the Morning, in March 
and April , when the Wind is ftill, 
and the Sun warm; and they fhould 
be permitted to receive the Show¬ 
ers that fall, while the Fruit is 
growing* but while they are in 
Bloflom no Rain fhould come near 
them, becaufe if there fhould be a- 
ny Moifture lodg’d in the Bofbm 
of the Flowers, and the Sun fhould 
fhfee hot thro’ the Glafles, it would 
be apt to deftroy them. 

The Dung that comes from thefe 
Frames having loft its Heat, may 
be laid in Heaps to rot for the me¬ 
liorating of ftubborn Grounds. 

Another thing which ought to 
be obfcrv’d in planting Fruit in 
thefe Frames, is to plant thole 
Fruits which come forward toge¬ 
ther, and thofe which come late 
by themfelves, becaufe it will be 
prejudicial to the forward Fruit to 
to give them any more Heat when 
they have done bearing* when at 
the feme time the later Fruits fet 
amongft them may require more 
Heat, and to be continued longer; 
feme of them, perhaps, requiring 
an artificial Heat till May. 

There may alfo a Row or two 
of Scarlet Strawberries be planted 
near to the Back of this Frame; 
and thefe you may expedi will be 
ripe by the End of February or Ee» 
ginning of March. 

As for the Vines , they may pro¬ 
bably be brought to bloflom, and 
have ripe Grapes in May. 

There may alio be h«rre and there 
planted a Monthly Roje-trte, and Hy¬ 
acinths, Jonquils, Narcijfus 7 s, Poly¬ 
anthus’s, and alfo early Tulips might 
be planted in the Borders, 

ROSA * The Roie-Trca 


The 
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The Characters are; 1 i. Rosa; Provincialis, major. 

The Flower is compos'd of feveral fore pleno, ruberrimo. Boerh. Xnd . Atl. 
Leaves , which are plac'd circularly , The Red Provence Rofe. 
and do expand in a beautiful Orders 13. Rosa i centifolia, Batavica . 
yehofe leafy Flower-cup afterwards be- Cluf. H. The Dutch Hundred¬ 
th a roundijh or oblong fiefhy leav’d Rofe. 

Fruit , inclofing feveral angular hai - 14. Rosa ; Provincialis fpinoftfji- 

ry Seeds: To which may be added , /f pedunculo mufcofo. The Mofi 

if a we**, />/ 7 ^ /or the mofl Provence Ro/fc. 

with Prickles, and hath 17. Rosa ; Provincialis rubra . 

pinnated Leaves. Park. Parad. The Common Pro- 

The Sptrw are; vcncc Rofe. 

1. Rosa j fylveftris, inodor a, feu 16. Rosa * holofericea, fimplex. 
eanina. Park. Theat. The Wild Parfr. Parad. The fingle Velvet 
Briar, Dog Rofe, or Hep Tree. Ro/&. 

а. Rosa ; fylveftris, fruSiu majo - 17. Rosa; holofericea , multiplex . 

re, hifpido. Rail Syn. Wild Briar or Park. Parad. The double Velvet 
Dog Ro/e, with large prickly Heps. Ro/e. 

3. Rosa ; fylveftris, pomtfera ma- 18, Rosa; odore Cinnamomi, flora 

jar, noftrasm Rail Syn . The greater pleno. C. R. P. The double Cinna- 
Englifti Apple-bearing Rofe. mon Rofe. 

4. Rosa ; pumilla, fpinofijfima, fo- 19. Rosa; odore Cinnamomi , /frw- 
Ziif pimpinelU glabris, /or* albo. J. plex. C. B. P. The fingle Cinna- 
if„ The Dwarf Wild Bumet-lcav’d mon Rofe. 

Rojo. ao< Rosa 5 lute a, fimplex. C. B. 

7. Rosa ; pumilla, fpinofijfima, fo- P. The fingle Yellow Rofe. 
liis pimpinelU glabris, ex luteo & 11. Rosa 5 lutea , multiplex. C. 

viridi eleganter variegatis. The B. P. The double Yellow Rofe. 
Dwarf Wild Burnet-leav’d Rofe, aa* Rosa; fylveftris, Auftriaca, 
with variegated Leaves. flore Phoenicio. Park . Theat. The 

б. Rosa ; pimpinella minor, 5 Vo- Auftrian fo/e. 

fit*, floribus ex albo & cameo ele - 13. Rosa; fylveftris , Auftriaca, 

garner variegatis. Pluk. Aim. The flore for*#? luteum. The Yellow 
ftrip’d Scotch Rofe. Auftrian Rofe. 

7. Rosa ; fylveftris, foliis odoratis. 14. Rosa ; /wo ramo Intern, ca- 

C. B. P. The Sweet-Briar or Eg- ter is pruniceos, floras gerens fimplices. 
hntine. Boerh , Ind. Alt. The Auftrian Rofe, 

8. Rosa ; fylveftris odor a, five with yellow Flowers upon one 
Fglanteria, flore duplici. Park. Pa- Branch, and purple Flowers on the 
rad. Sweet-Briar, with a double other. 

Flower. ay. Rosa; alba, vulgaris major. 

9. Rosa; rubra, multiplex. C. C. B. P. The common White 

£ # P. The doubly Red Rofe. Rofe . 

10. Rosa ; Damafcena. Park. Pa - a 6 . Rosa; alba, minor. C. B. P. 

rad. The Damask Rofe. The iefler White Rofe. 

11. Rosa; Provincialis, five Hoi- 27, Rosa; Candida, femiplena . 

UnMca, Damafcena. Park. Parad. J. B . The femi-doubie White 
The Damask Provence Rofe. Rofe . 

28. Rosa; 


- 
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±8. Rosa $ tncamata. Park. Pa* 
¥ad* The Blufh Rofe. 

19. Rosa ; Pranefitna , variegata, 
plena. Hart. Ejfi. The York and 
Lancafter Rofe. 

30. Rosa 5 rubra fe *lbo varie* 
gata, Rofa Mundi , vulgb d\Ba. Rail 
Jtiift. The Raft of the World, or 
Rofa Mundi. 

31. Rosa 1 Francefurtenfis . P*rjfr. 
Par ad. The Frankfort Rofe. 

31. Rosa ; fempervtrens. Park. 
Parad. The Ever-green Ro/e. 

33. Rosa; omnium Calendarum. 
H. R. Par. The Monthly Rofe. 

34* Rosa ; omnium Calendar um, 
fore variegato. The ftrip’d Month¬ 
ly Rofe. 

35*. Rosa ; fine ft inis, fiore mino- 
re. C. B. P. The Rofe without 
Thorns. 

36. Rosa ; fine fpinh, fiore majo - 
re ruberrimo. The Royal Virgin 
Rofe. 

37. |losA; fylvefiris , Virginienfis. 
Rati Hi ft. The Wild Virginian 
Rofe. 

38. Rosa , mofehata, fimplid fio¬ 
re. C . B. V. The lingle Musk Rofe. 

39. Rosa ; mofehata, fiore pleno. 
C. B. P. The double Musk Rofe. 

40. Rosa ; mofehata fempervirens. 
C. B. P. The Ever-green Musk 
Rofe. 

41. Rosf; Belgica, five vitrea, 
fiore rubro. Rea. Flor • The Red 

Belgick Rofe. 

41. Rosa; Belgica , five vitrea, 
fiore rubicante. Rea. Flor. The Blufh 

Belgick Rofe. 

43. Rosa; marmorea. Plea. Flor. 

The marbled Rofe. 

44. Rosa ; Provincialis , fiore fim- 

flici. The lingle Provence Rofe. 

4f. Rosa; Damafcena, fiore fim- 

plici. The lingle Damask Rofe. 

4 6. Rosa ; pimpinella minor , Sco- 
tica , J&re livide rubente. The Dwarf 
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Scotch Rofe, with a blueiih red 
Flower. 

The firft Sort of Rofe grows wild 
in the Hedges in molt Parts of 
England; 'the Fruit of this Tree is 
made into a Gonferve for Medicinal 
Ufe; bnt this is ieldom cultivated 
in Gardens. 

The fecond, third and fourth 
Sons do alio grow wild in divers 
Pans of England, and are rarely 
preferv’d in Gardens, Utilefs for Va¬ 
riety Sake; 

The fifth Sort is a Variety of the 
fourth, and is prefcrv'd by fbrae for 
the Beauty of its ftrip’d Leaves. 

The lucthjSort i$ found wild in 

Scotland, and has been by many 

fiippos'd to be the fame as the 
fourth Sort, but only difering there¬ 
from in having variegated Flowers; 
which is a great Miftakc, for 1 
have ohferv’d, whfcre the two Sorts 
were cultivated on the fame Soil 
for many Years, and yet retain’d a 
conliderablc Difference in the Size 
of the Plants, the Scotch Sort being 
not half fo large as the other, yet 
the Flowers were much larger, the 
Lea res were lefs, and the Branched 
much weaker than thole of thfc 
fourth Sort. 

The laft Sort here montta’i 
was rais’d from the Seeds of the 
Scotch Rofe', and alt ho* the flowers 
were plain colour'd, yet the whole 
Appearance of the Plant continues 
the fame as the original Kind, 
which is a plain Proof of its being 
different from the fourth Sort. 

The Sweet-Briar, although wild 
in fome Parts of England , yet is* 
preferv'd in mod curious Gardens ! 
for the extreme Sweetncis of it* 
Leaves, which perfumes the cir¬ 
cumambient Air in the Spring of 
the Year, elpecially after a Shower 
Of Rain, The FloWcrs df this Sorf 

being 
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)>eing (ingle, are not valued, but 
fhe Branches of the Shrubs are cut 
%o intermix -with Flowers to place 
in Baibas to adorn Hails, Parlours, 
f&c. in the Spring of the Year, 
the Scent of this Plant being agree* 
able to moft PcrfbnS. 
k The Double-flower'd Sv^et -Briar 
is prefer v'd. on the Account of its 
(beautiful Flo wars, as well as for 
the Sweetnefs of its green Leaves. 

All the other Sorts of Bafes are 
originally of foreign Growth, but 
are hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of bur Climate in the open 
Air, and produce the moll beauti¬ 
ful and fragrant Flowers of any 
kind of Shrubs yet known: This, 
together with their long Continu¬ 
ance in Flowcr* has jiiltly render’d 
them the mbit valuable of all the 
Sorts of flowering Shrubs ? beiiftes 
the great Variety of different Sorts 
of Rofes, do make a Colle&ion of 
powers, either tor tfefous or io 
the Garden, without any other ad¬ 
ditional Mixture? and their Scent 
Jjcing the molt inqffenfiye Sweet> 
is generally efteem'd by iiioft Per* 
Ions. 

But in order to continue thefe 
]Beauties longer than they are na¬ 
turally di(pos'd to laft, it is proper 
to plant ioroe of the monthly Ro-, 
Jr i near a warm Wall, which will 
occaflon their Budding at lcaffc three 
Weeksor a ,Month before thofe in 
jhc open Ah $ and if you give 
them the Help of a Crlafs before 
them, it will bring their Flowers 
much forwarder, efpeciaily where 
Pung .is plac*d to the Bajckfide of 
the Wall (as is pra&is’d in railing 
fcarly FruitsBy this Method I 
have, feen. fatr Rfifes of this Kind 
blown in februarL and they may 
be brought, much fooner, where 
People are curious this Way. 

m u. 
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You (hould alfo cut off the Topi 
of iuch Shoots which have bead 
produc'd the feme Spring, early in 
May, from fome of .these Sorts of 
Rofes which *re planted ifl the o* 
pen Air, and ,upon.a ftroag Soil: 
This will, caufe them- to mako 
pew Shoots, , which will flower 
late in. Autumn? as will, alio risk 
late removing the Plants in Spring; 
provided they do not. fiifler bf 
Drought, as I hate feveral rimes 
experienc'd ? but particularly in the 
Year 1718, whep 1 Ifed bccaflob 
to remove p large Parcel of thefe 
Plant; in May, juft thejr were 
beginning to flower ; la doing of 
which, I cur off all the Flower* 
buds, and after having open'd d 
Trench in the Place where they 
were to be planted, I poured il 
large Quantity of Water, fe as to 
render the Ground like a Papj 
then I took up the Plants, mil 
plac'd them therein as foon as po£ 
iible, that their Roots.might not 
dry i and after planting them I wa¬ 
ter'd the Ground well again, and 
Cover'd the Surface over with 
Mulch, to prevent its. drying 1 after 
this I repeated watering the Plants all 
over two or throe times a Week in 
the Evening, until they had taken 
Root: In about three Weeks time; 
the Plants ifaot our again, and pro¬ 
duc'd a great Quinary of Flowers 
in ja&uft and September, which 
w.ere as fair as tiiofe produc'd in 
June. This is the only Sort of 
Rofe for this Purpofe, there being 
ho other Sort Which will, flower 
both early and late except this.. 

The next Sbrt. of Rofe which 
flowers in, the open Air, is the Cw- 
pamon, which i; immediately fol¬ 
low'd by the Damask Rafe ? then 
the Blujhy and, lor*, and Lane after 
comdj alter which, the Frovencel 
H a DnUh 
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i>ttek Hwtdred-leav’d WhU§ 9 and The Frankfort Rofe is of little 
moil other Sorts of Refes do fol- Value, except for a Stock, to bud 
low ; and the late ft Sorts are the the more tender Sorts of Rafts up* 
two Musk Rafts, which, if planted on, for the Flowers do feldom o- 
fa a fhady Situation, do feWoin pen fair, and have no Scent; but 
flower until September j and if the it being a vigorous Shooter, renders 
Autumn proves mild, will continue it proper for Stocks to bud the YeU 
often till the Middle of OUobtr. Urn and Auftrian Rofes, which will 
The Plants of thefe two Sorts render them ftronger than upon 
ihould be placed againft a Wall, their own Stocks, but the Yellow 
Pale, or other Building, that their Refits do feldom blow fair within 
Branches may be fupported j other** eight or ten Miles of London, tho* 
wile, they are fo floider and weak in the Northern Parts of Great- 
as to trail upon the Ground j thefe Britain, they, do flower extremely 
Plants fhould not be pruned until well. This Sort muft have a Nor-' 
Spring, becaufe their Branches are fhern Expofure, for if it is planted! 
ibmewhat tender, fb that when too warm, it will not flower, 
they are cut in Winter they often All the Sorts of Refes may be ( 
die after the Knife. Thefe pro- propagated either from Suckers, 
duce their Flowers at the Extre- Layers, or by budding them upotr 
mity of the fame Year's Shoots, in Stocks of other Sorts of Rofes', 
large Bunches, fo that their Bran- which latter Method is only pra- 
ches muft not be (hortened in the dtis’d for fome peculiar- Sorts, 
Summer, left hereby the Flowers which do not grow very vigorous 
fhould be cut off. Thefe Shrubs upon their own* Stocks, and fend 
will grow to be eight or nine Feet forth Suckers very fjparingly; or 
kigh, and muft not be check'd in where a Pcrfoa is billing to have 
their Growth, if you intend they more Sorts than one upon the feme 
fhould flower well, fo that they Plant! but then it muft be obfer- 
fhould be placed where they may ved, to bud fuch Sorts upon the 
be allowed Room. feme Stock as are nearly equal in 

The loweft Shrub of all the Sorts their manner of Growth; for if 
Bere-mention'd, is the Scotch Rofe, there be a Bud of a vigorous grow-* 
which rarely grows above two ing Sort, and feme others of weak 
Feet high, lb that this muft be Growth, the ftrong one will draw 
placed among otjher Shrubs of the all the Nouriftiment from the wca- 
Jame Growth. The Red Rofe and ker, and entirely ftarve them, 
the Rofa Mundi do commonly grow The beft Sort for Stocks is the 
from three to four Feet high, but Frankfort Rofe, which is a vigorous 
feldom exceed that; but tne T>a- Grower, and produces ftrong, clean 1 
psask, Frovence, and Frankfort Refes Shoots, whicn will take the Buds 
grow to the Height of fcven or much better than any other Sort 
eight Feet *, fo that in Planting of of Rofe ; but you muft be very 
them, great Care fhould be taken, careful to keep the Stock after 
to place their feveral Kinds, accor- Budding intirely clear from Suckers 
ding to their various Growths, a- or Shoots at the Bottom, for if 
tnongft other Shrubs, that they they are permitted to remain on, 
may appear beautiful to the Eye, they will, in* a fhfttt timer ftarve 



&e Sods. The belt Seafeh for 
budding of Bffes is fa Jwm% the 
Manner of doing it, being the fame* 
as for Fruit-Tries, nfeed not be re* 
peated here.. 

. If 700 wotild prdpagarb them 
from Suckers, they mould be to¬ 
ken off annually m Offcber, and 
faranfpbnted out either into a Nur- 
ferj in Rows (as hath beet) dirett- 
ed for ftveral other Sorts of flow¬ 
ering Shrubs) dr into the Place# 
Where they are hi remain ; for if 
they are permitted to fbnd upoii 
the Roots of tic old Pints more 
than one Ydr, they gfpw woody ; 
and dd not form ft good Boots 
as if planted out the firft Year, 
lad fo there is diore Eferigcf of 
their not focceeding. 

Boothe heft Method to dbtaih 
good rodfed Plants, is to lay down 
the young Branches in Afiniron, 
which wiu take good. Boot by the 
Autumn Mowing (efpecially if 
they are water'd in Very dry Wea¬ 
ther ,) when they mat be taked 
Iron the old Plants, and tranfplain 
where they arfe td remain* 
Theft Plants may be^tmrifplantea 
any time frdm dbtober to Jfril) 
bat when they are dcfigii’d ftt 
Bower ftrodg the firft Year after 
planting, they fhould be planted 
early 1 though, 4 s I laid before, if 
they are planted late in the Spring, 
It will catift them to Bower in 
Autumn, provided they do not fuf- 
ter bj Drought. 

Moft of theft^ Sorts do delight 
m a rich moift Soil, and 30 oped 
Situation, in which they will pro¬ 
duce a greater Quantity of Flow¬ 
ers, and thole much fairer thari 
when they are upon a .dry Soil, or 
In a lhady Situation. The pruding 
Which they require, ft only to have 
their dead Wood cut out, and the 
fgdc*f elat'd off, which Ibould 
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be done every Autumn; aid if 
tfcere are any very luxuriant Bran? 
cbes which draw the Nourilhment 
from the other Parts of the Plenty 
they (bouid be taken out or ihor~ 
trad, to caufc it to produce morh 
Branches, if there be dccafiob for 
them to Apply a Vacancy; hat 
you mdft avoid crouding thcnl 
With Brioches,.which is as mjuri- 
tius to theft Plants as to . Fruit? 
Trees 1. for if the B r a nched hfrre 
hot ah equal Benefit dt the Sud 
apd J§»u# they will hoc produce 
tfieir FlowetY ft ftroog, nor in A 
great Plenty as when they are more 
oped and better expos’d to the Sun, 
fi that the Air may circulate the 
tnbre freely between, them* 

, ROSA SINENSIS; vide Ketmkl 
Sinenfis* 

ROSE THE GUILDER j it* 
Opulus. 

ROSE-TREE t vtde&oGu 
ROSEMARY; vide Rofourinusl 
ROSMARINUS* Roftmary* 

. The Characters, a re j 
fttii vertfritiatj Flanf, wM jilt 
labiate J Flower, confuting of ene Leaf, 
whofe Upper-Up or Creft is cur into 
two Tarts, arid turns sop backwards* 
With crooked Stntnmd (or Chives il 
but the Under-lip (or Beard) is m- 
yided into three Farts , the rmddlo 
Segment being hollow like a Spoon % 
out of the two or throe-toothed Flow- 
or-cup rifes the Fointal , attended ah 
it Were by four Embryo's, which af¬ 
terwards turn to fo many Seeds, that 
Bre roknSJh, and are inclos'd m th§ 
Flower-cup, 

The Species are ; 

, i. Rosmarinus j hortehfss, lattori 
folio . Mor. Hift. Broad-leav'd Gar¬ 
den Kofemary. 

r t 2. Rosmarinus,; horterfss , tmgifc 
fibre folio, c. B. P. Narrdw*leaf 4 
Garden Fofemary* 

Ail i. Rds 3 
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3 . Roi»A«iPPf* jhiatus? fimmm bout tbe Bcgjfldog of Aug*}, th^, 

#»s.fark*Theau TheGoid-ftrip’d they may take new Root before 
Mefematy. tbe frofty Weather comes on 5 for 

4 . Ror maiukus} hortenfu, azsgu- if they are planted too late hi Ao- 

jffcr# argenteus . H. iL to turon, they feidom lire through 

The nanoW'k Silver-ftrip'd the Winter, efpenaQy if the Wea- 
Bsfemary. tier proves very cold; fo that if 

y« Rosmakmvs; Almmtnfis,flore you do not tranipbnt them early* 
tnajore, fpieato furfurafeente. Fount. ft will be tbe better Method to 1et 
FLofemary of Almeria, with a large them remain unremoved until 
fpiktd purplifh Flower, following, when tbe Froft is over* 

6. Rosmaxikus i jfontaneus, fi* obJerving never to tranfpbnt them' j 
1*4 elegant er variegato. Bonk, InL at a Seafon when the dry Eaft 
Broad-lcav'd Kofemary, with an ele- Winds Mow, but rather defer the 
gant ftrip’d Leaf. doing of it until the Seafon is more 

Thefe Plants grow tflerttifully id favourable^ for if they are pbuxred 
the Southern Parts of Frants, in when there are cold drying Winds, 
Spain and Italy* where, upon dry they are ape todry up their Leaves* 
rocky Soils near the Sea, they and kill’em: But if there happens to 
thrive prodigioufly; but notwtth- be foffle warm Showers toon after 
Handing they are produc'd m warm they are removed, it will caufe ’em 
Countries, yet tney are hardy e- to take Root tmmcdiateiy; fbthat 
nough to bear the Cold of our or- they will require no farther Care, 
dinary Winters very well in the o- but to i*p them' deat frmm 
pen Air, provided they are planted breeds. 

upon a poor, dry, gravelly Soil; Altho* thefe Plants are* tender 
cm which they will endure the when planted in a Garden, 

Cold much better than upon a when they are by Accident rooted 
richer Soil, where the Plants will in a Wall (as I have fcveral times 
grow more vigoroufly in Summer, feen ’em) they will endure tbe 
and fo be more fubje# to Injury greateft Cold of our Winters, 
from Froft, and they will not nave though expos’d much to the cold 
fo ftrong an Aromatick Scent as Winds ; which' is occafiohed by tbe 
thofe upon a dry-barren Soil, Plant’s being more Hunted and 

Thofe Sort's With ftrip’d Leaves ftrong, and thek Roots' being dri¬ 
er© ibmewhat tender, and fhould cr. 

either be planted near a warm Wall, The Flowers of the narrow¬ 
er fn Pots fill’d with light freft leav'd Garden Sort are ufed in Me- 
£artft, and flicker'd in Winter un- dicine, as are alfo the Leaves and 
der a Frame, other they will Seeds. 

be fub;c& to die in frofty Weather. RUBIA; Madder, 

Al! thefe Sorts may be progaga- The Characters lire ; 
ted by planting Slips or Cuttings of The Flower confifts of onefmgle Leaf, 
them in the Spring of the Year, which is ckt into four or five Seg - 
upon a Bed of a light freftr Earth; menu , and expanded at the Top $ 
and Wien they, are rooted, they the Flower-cup afterwards becomes 
may be tranfpianted into the Places * Fruit compefed cf two juicy Bor- 
Where they are defign’d to grow; ties* tlofely joined together , contain- 
but it will be proper to do’tkis a- tag Seed, for the mo/t part hollowed 
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f ike a Havel j re which may be ai¬ 
ded, the Leaves being rough, and 
jm rounding the Stalks in Whorles. 

The Species arc ,* 

1. Rubia; Tmflorum Jattva, C. 
H. Pm Culciratcd Dyers Madder. 

2. Rubia s jjflvefiris afpera, 
fylveftris Diofcoris&s . C. B. P. Wild 

Madder. 

5. Rubiaj Jylve/iris, Monfpefida - 
na, major, J. Jp. Great wild Mad¬ 
der of Montpelier. 

The firft of thefc Sorts was for¬ 
merly cultivated in divers 'Parts of 
England, for the Zhrers *Ufe; but of 
late Years it has beep whplly ne- 
gle&ed, fa that at prefent I believe 
there is fcarce any*of it cultivated, 
except ip; {mall Quantities for Me* 
Vicinal Ufe; Hpw'this Plant came 
to be fo much megledted in Eng¬ 
land l czn’p imagine, fmcc it wiH 
thrive as well here as in any Coun¬ 
try in Europe ; and the jConfump- 
tion of it in England is pretty 
large; for 1 have' been informed, 
that we pay upwards of thirty 
thoufand Pounds annually for this 
Commodity, which might be eafi- 
ly lav'd to the Nation, were it cul¬ 
tivated here. At prefent the grea- 
teft Quantity of it is cultivated in 
Flanders and Holland , from whence 
we are annually furnifh’d with it, 
in three dijBprent Manners, and di- 
mnguilh'd by the Names of Mad¬ 
der in the "Branch, Madder in the 
Bundle , and Madder unbundled: The 
Aril Sort is brought to us in the 
Root, as it comes out of the 
Ground, without any other Prepa¬ 
ration than that or being dried. 
The fecond Sort is that of Bunch 
Madder , or fuch as is made into 
Bundles, which is Madder in Branch, 
firft freed from the Bark and the 
Pith, then ground by a Mill into 
groft Powder, as we buy it. The 
this^ Sort is the Madder unbundled 
i 1* * 
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that is, the Branched Madder, groui 4 
into Powder *, but the bunched Mad? 
der, or that in Bundles is the beft» 
which for its Excellency, when it is 
frefh, is made into Bales, or put up in¬ 
to Casks; *ris of a pale Red, but as it 
grows older, increaies its Colour to 
a fine Red; that of Zealand is es¬ 
teem'd the beft for the Dyers Ufe. 

In the Year 1717* I obferved a 
great Quantity of this Plant culti¬ 
vated in Holland, between Helvoet- 
fieyce and the Brill, and it being 
the firft Time 1 had ever feen any 
confiderable Parcel of it, 1 waa 
tempted to make lbme Enquiries 
about its Culture, and take fome 
Minutes of it down upon the Spot, 
which I (hall here infert, for the 
Ufe of fiich as may have Curiofity 
to attempt the Culture of it. 

In Autumn they plough the Land, 
where they intend to plant Madder 
in the Spring, and lay it in high 
Ridges, that the'Froft may mellow 
it i in Marsh they plough it again, 
and at this Seafbn they work it ve¬ 
ry deep, laying it up in Ridges 
.eighteen Inches afunder, and about 
a Foot deep 1 then about the Begin¬ 
ning of April, when the Madder 
will begin to (hoot out of the 
Ground, they open the Earth about 
their old Roots, and take off all 
the Side-fhoots which extend them? 
ielves horizontally, juft under the 
Surface of the Ground, prefervfog 
as much Root to them as poftible: 
Thefe they tranfplant immediately 
upon the Tops of the new Ridges, 
at about a Foot apart, obierving 
always to do this when there are 
fome Showers, becaufc then the 
Plants will take Root in a few 
Days, and will require no Water. 

When the Plants are growing, 
they carefully keep the Ground 
hoed, to prevent the Weeds from 
coming up between them, for if 

A a 3 they 
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IbejpVt (mothered by Wm Is, efte- 
ctalJy when young, it will ettl«f 
Mot or weaken them (o much, 
that they feldom do well after. In 
thefe Ridges they let the Plante re- 
jnain two Scaions, during which 
Time they keep the Ground very 
plean, and at Mvkaelmas, when the 
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f hoed round, and cut off the 
rfrontal Rqots, and the other 
I permitted' the horizontal Roots 
to remain ons and whep I took 
them all up, uiofc which I had 
hoed about and kept dear from 
horizontal Roots, were almoft as 
large again |s the <pher, apd the 


they fake up tfce Roots, and dry 
them for Sale, ^his is what I 
Could learn of their Method qf cul¬ 
tivating this Slant* to which I will 
Subjoin a few Qbfervatrons of my 
hwn, which I have fince made up¬ 
on the Culture of pduddpr 
Und . Apd, firft, I find there is bo 
ffeedfity for laying the Ground up 
in Ri^gef in England, as is pra&is’d 
lliijr the Dutch {efpecially in dry 
Idpd) becaufe the Places where I 
few it* w^rc very wpt Land, which 
h often floated ip Pointer) fo that 
if the Plants were not elevatpd up T 
op Ridgef, their Roots would rot 
ill .Winter, Secondly, They fhould 
be planted sail: a greater Diftancp ip 
Ragland, the Rows fhould be at 
kaft three Feet Diftapce,’ and the 
Plants eighteen Inches afypder in 
the Rows > for ** they extend them- 
felves pretty far under-ground, fo 
where they' are planted too near, 
|heir Roots vyill not have Rqom 
to. grow. And, thirdly, I find, that 
if all the horizontal Roots are de- 
ftroy’d from time to time, a« they 
are produced, it will paufe the 
large downright Roots to be much 
(rigger, ip winch the Gopdnefs' of 
this Conimodity chiefly copfifts: 
For if the upper Root; are fuffered 
Zp remain, they will drkw off the 
principal Nourishment from the 
downright Roots, as I have expe¬ 
rienced \ for I planted a few Roots 
upon tbp feipe Soil and Situation, 
which were of equal Strength, and 
rooted equally v ^alf qf t^efe 


which plainly proves it pcceflary 
to cut off thofe fuperficial Roots. 

The fanner of drying and pre¬ 
paring thefe Roots for life, I aip 
pot acquainted with, having nevej* 
had an Opportunity of feeing that 
Bart, fb cap give nq Ipftru&ions 
concerning it; but whoever {hall 
have Curiofity enough to cpltivate 
this uieftil Plant, plight eafily in¬ 
form themfelves, by goipg over to 
Holland at the Se^fim of ukine un 
the Roots. 

The two Sorts of Wild Madder 
we of no yfej though' their Roots 
feem to be of the feme Quality 
with the manured Sort; and xii 
they arc pever cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens, if i. fey any tl iji 

piore of them in this Place. 

’Thefe Plants love a Ipofe Soil, 
peither too cry nor over wet, buf 
will do better in a dry than on f 
wet Soil,’ becaufe in feeb Places 
the Roots are apt to rot in Win? 
for. 

RUBUS; The BrafpUe Rafp* 
bcrryT&u{h. 

•The CfcarM 8 frs are; 

If hath a Flpwor (Qnfifimg f five 
Leaves, which are placed circularly 
and dp expandin'form of a Reft; tU 
flower-cup is divided into five Parts ^ 
containing many Semina, or Chives , 
in the Bofom of the Flower , m the 
Center of which rifts the Pehetal\ 
which afterwards becomes the Fruit , 
tpnfiftmg of many Pxotnberancts, and 

full effup*. .:v # .v;. 




The Species are; 

. i* Rub us ; major, f ruths nigro, 
B. The common Bramble or 

lack-berry-bum, 

а. Rubus ; minor, fruBu cdruleo . 
J. B. The Dewberry-bulb, or Lef- 
fcr Bramble* 

3. Rubus; vulgaris, major, fru- 
Mts sdbo. Raii Syv. The common 
Greater Bramble-bulb with white 
Fruit. 

4. Rubus; vulgaris, major, 

lio eleganter variegato . The greater 

JBramble-bufli with a beautiful 
Arjp’d Leah 

f. Rubus ; Tims, fpinofiss, fruit* 
rubro . J. B. The Rafpbcrry-bufh, 
¥ ramboife, or Hind-berry. 

б . Rubus ; Idms, fpinofiss, frss&st 
*!bo . J . R. The Rafpberry-bulb 

■ with white Fruit. 

7* Rubus; Idms< fpinofiss, fruStu 
rubro, ferotim T he Ralp berry-bulb 
with late red Fruit. 

8 Rubus ; Umm » non fpinofiss . 
y. B . The Rtlplerry-hulh with¬ 
out Thorns, 

9. Rums § 7/ou, n/gre, 

yirginianus . Banifter . The Virginian 
Kalpberry-bufh with black Fruit. 

10. Rubus ; odoratus.Cornut, Vir¬ 
ginian flowering Rafpberry; wxdg*. 

n. Rubus; Americanus, magis 
treclus, fpims ramribus, fttfke caru- 
leo . Pi#*. The upright Pcn- 

lilvinia Bramble, or Rafpberry-bufh. 

ji. Rubus; Alpinus, humilis, J. 
Dwarf Bramble of the Alps. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are 
very common in Hedges, and up¬ 
on dry Banks in raoft Parts of 
J ingland, and are rarely cultivated 
in Gardens, The third Sort was 
lound by Mr. Jacob Bobart in a 
Hedge not far from Oxford, and 
hath flnee been cultivated in fevcral 
Gardens as a Curiofity. This does 
not only differ from the common 
Bramble in the Colour of the 


Fruit, but alio in the Colour 6f 
the Bark and the Leaves, which 
in this Sort are of a lively Green; 
whereas thofc of the common Sort 
are of a dark brown Colour. The 
fourth Sort is a Variety of the 
common Bramble, differing there* 
from only in having ftripd Leave% 
for which it is preferv'd by fame 
Perfiras who are curious in colle&r 
ariegated Plants. 

The Rjsfpbrrry-Bufh is alio very 
common in divers Woods in the 
Northern Counties of England, but 

is cultivated in all curious Gardens 

for the Sake of its Fruit. Of this 
there ard three Kinds, which are cul¬ 
tivated commonly in the Gardens 
near London ; which are the com¬ 
mon Red, late Red, and the White 
Sorts; but the Sort without Thorns 
is Ids common at prefent than the 
other. 

The ninth, tenth, ilcTrwth ani 
twelfth Sorts are prefervd as Curi- 
ofitics in feveral Gar near Lon* 
don ; but as their Fruits are of no 
Value, £0 they are £c: j worth 
cultivating, except in Botanick Gar¬ 
dens for Variety. 

All thefe Plants are eafily propa¬ 
gated by Suckers, which they fend 
from the Roots in great Plenty, 
The beft Time to take them off, 
and tran{plant them, is in October , 
that they may take good Root be¬ 
fore Winter, which will caufethem 
to be ftrong, and produce Fruit the 
fb receding Summer. 

In preparing thefe Plants, their 
Fibres fbould be (bartend; but the 
Buds which are placd at a fmall 
Diffance from the Stem of the 
Plant, muff not be cut off, becaufe 
thofe produce the new Shoots the 
following Summer. Thefe Plants' 
(hould be planted about two Feet 
afunder in the Rows, and four or 
five Feet Diffanse Row from Row; 
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if they are planted tpo clqfe, 
their Fruit if never To fair, nor 
5yUI ripen & kindly as when jhey 
have Room for the Air to pal be¬ 
tween the Rows. The Soil m 
which they thrive belt, is a frefh, 
iandy Loam, neither too moift nor 
over dry, the Extreme of either 
being injurious to thefp Plants. 

Jh© Time for drefling of them 
is in Oilober, when all the old 
Wood; which produc'd Fruit the 
preceding Summer, ihoulji be cut 
put down tq the Surface of the 
Ground, and the young Shoots 
mult be ftWtetfd to about two 
Feet in Length} then the Spaces 
between the $ows Ihould bp well 
oug to encourage their Roots, and 
if you Bury a very little rotten 
Dung therein, it wifi make them 
(hoot vigoroufly the Summer fol¬ 
lowing, and their 'Fruit will be 
much faiicf. Poring the Rummer 
they (hould be kept clear 
from Wecd$, which, with the be¬ 
fore-mention’d Culture, is all the 
Management they will require: But 
it is proper to make new Planta¬ 
tions once in three pr four years, 
bccaufc thofe arc better than fiich 
Plants as are buffer’d tp remain 
Ipnger. ‘ 

All the other Sprts are propaga- 
ted from Suckers in the fame' fan¬ 
ner as the Garden Bafpberries, and 
are equally hardy, Co that they may 
be placed in the open Air itt any 
Art of the Garden, provided it be 
not over-mpift, which is apt to 
rot the "Roots of lome Sorts in 
Winter, but .efpecially pf the Gj- 
nada Sort, which is apt tp peri® if 
planted in a very wtt Soil. 

‘ RUSCUS } Kn^e-Hofly or But; 
chers-Brobm, 4 / * * *'’* 

*i*h i Charters arc* 

The Tlowe>'CUp ednjifs of one leaf 
which is ch\ into federal 
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out of which is produced a globular 
Bellfhap'd Blower, conjtftmg alfy cf 

J u Leaf, in the Confer of which ry 
s the Pointal, which afterwards be - 
€$mes a fift rmndifh BzuH, in which 
is inclos’d one or twq hard Seeds . 

The Species arej 

i. Ru&fus* myrtifolius, aculea• 
tus, Toprh. The common Kne&> 
Uplly or Butchers-Broom. 

z. Ruscus; angssflifolios fruBu 
folio vmafeente, Tysrn* Narrow- 
leav’d * Butcher s-Broom yr * Alexan¬ 
drian Laurel, with the Fruit grow-, 
ing op the Leaves. 

3. Ruscus j latifolius, froths fo* 
lio, innajeente . 1burn. Broad-leav’d) 
Butchers-Broom er Alexandrian Lau¬ 
rel, with the Fruit growing on the 
Leaves. 

4. Ruscus ; angufiifolius, frothy 
fy/mpns ramuilis innajeente* Totem, 
Narrow-leav’d Butchers-Broom or 
Alexandrian Laurel, with the Frui^ 
growing upon the Tops of the 
^ranches. 1 

‘ f.* Ruscus 1 latifolity, foliorum 
Jfyo forifer: frotlifer. ft. Eh*, 

Broad-leav’d Alexandrian Laurel, 
with the Fruit grbwing upon 
Edges of the Leaves. 

The’firft Sort is very common 
in fhe Woods in divers Parts of* 
England, fnd is rarely cultivated in 
Gardcnf The Roots of this Rind 
are Ibrpetifhcs uled * in Medicine, 
and the green Shoots are cut, and 
bound into Buhdles,' and fold to 
the feytc$cr$, yyko V® it as Befomtf 
to fwccp their Blocksi from whence 
it had the Name oT Butchers-Broom* 1 
The fccond,' third, * and fourth 
Sorts are hardy Plants, and tho* nor. 
Natives of England', yet may be 
^refcrv’d 'ip Gardeps, if planted irt 
a fhady Situation, as ip Wildernet 
Quarters, &e, where they fcrve to 
intermix with other Wood Plants’ 
to make Variety} and the third 
•: • 90ft 
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§ort is fometimes u£d in Medi¬ 
cine. Thefe Plants may be propa¬ 
gated by parting their Roots in 
die 'Spring of the Year, before 
they begin to make new Shoots, 
pbferving, if the Seafon be dry, to 
Water them until they have taken 
Root; after which they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, obfcrving 
not to tranfplant or diftyrb their 
feoots oftner than once in three or 
four Years; for when they are of- 
fen removed, they feldom thrive 
Well, and do rarely produce Fruit. 

- The fifth Sort is tender, and 
mutt therefore be plac’d in Pots 
fill’d with irefti Earth, and in Wife* 
ter put into the Green-houfe 5 but 
It fboold be plac’d where it may 
have free Air in mild Weather, and 
be conttantly water’d : Ip which 
Management 4 , this Plant will fend 
forth Stems fix or eight Feet high, 
fornWh’d with‘Leaves from bottom 
to top*; Which in June will be 
ciolcljr fet with Flowers upon their 
Edges, which do makp a very 
beautiful and odd’ Appearance, and 
render* it worthy of a Place in c- 
iery good Cblledion of Plants* 
This is alfb propagated by parting 
the Roots, as the, forjner, which 
fhould not be done very often, be- 
caufe if the Roots are not permit¬ 
ted to remain fbme time to get 
Strength, they will produce but 
weak Shoots, knd very feryv Flow¬ 
ers; and, in the Strength of their 
jhoots, and Number of Flowery 
the greateft Bekuty of thefe Plants 
conm 

It is generally fiippos’d, that it 
was one of thefe Plants which the 
S'fitient Vigors were crown’d with *, 
and from the Pliablenefs of their 
Branches, whereby they are very 
proper to wreath into any Figure, 
and from the * Refemblancc tnofc 
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• nets, which we lee fummodi 
ing the Heads of fbme antient Butts, 
have to the Leaves of thefe Piapts; 
it is a probable Conje&ure at leatt* * 

RUTA; Rue. 

The Char alders ares 

The Viewer for the meft Vert cm* 
fifts of finer hollow Lfaves, phicJp 
are phtfd orbicularly, and ft esfpawi 
pt form ff a Rofi > w if whefo 
Viewer-cap rifts the Pmtal , whim, 
afterwards becomes a tomnSfh Vrmit, 
which is generally four-cernefd, ami 
fompos’d cf four Cells fix'd to a* 
Axis, and fotU ef fmall angttUy 
Seeds . 

The Species are; 

1. Rut a s major, hortenfis , lattfo- 

lia . Mor. Hi ft. The common broad- 
leav'd Garden Rue. 

1 . Ruta j hortenfis, miner, tentd- 
folia . Mor . Hi ft. The letter Garden 
Rue, with narrow Leaves. 

3. Ruta s hortenfis, minor , tensd- 
folia,foliis variegatis argenteis. Beer Ik 
I nft. The letter Garden Rue, with 
narrow Leaves, variegated with 
White. 

4. Ruta; Chalefenfis, latifolm, 
forum petalis viliis Uatmtibus H. 
L. The broad-lcav'd Aleppo Rue, 
whofe Flower-leaves are bciet with 
Down. 

y. Ruta ; Chalepenfis , tenuifolut, 
florym fetalis, viliisfeatentibus. Mor . 
Hi ft. Narrow-lcav’d Aleppo Rue, 
whole Flower-leaves arf bciet with 
Down. 

6. Ruta ; filveflris, major . C. B. 
V. Greater Wild Rue. 

There are fbme other Varieties 
qf thefe Plants which are preferv’d 
in curious Botanick Gardens, but 
tbofe here mention’d are all the 
Sorts which I have feen cultivated 
in the Vnglijh Gardens. 

The firtt Sort here mention’d, is 
that which the College of Phyficj- 
ana have direded to be uled in 
Medicine 
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•fafietfie, and is the mo* cm*' 
ftmdy cultivated in Inglmtd, 

The ficon) Sort is pr op agatcl 
hot m few Gardens hi Emgimtd} 
the? the third, which is a Variety 
of the fecood, and only differing 
from it in havuig its Leaves varie¬ 
gated with White, is very common 
m EngUmd, being greatly cultivated 
ij thole Gardeners who fupply the 
Imfim Markets with Plants in the 
Seafoo, at which Titqe this 
makes a beautiful Appear¬ 
ance; but as the Scafen advances, 
and the Plants increaie m Vigour, 
£o the Variegation of the Leaves 
goes off, and they appear aimoft 
green, but their Colour returns a- 
gain in Winter. 

The two Sorts qf Meffo Roe 
ore only preferv’d in Ibme curious 
Gardens, being rarely ufed in Me¬ 
dicine ; though, of late Years, the 
broad-leav’d Sort was become lo 
ty, as to be brought to the 
kets inftcad of the firft Sort: 
But it being much ranker, and of 
a more oflenfive Smell, it was ne- 
de&ed. 

The greater Wild Roe is lefi 
common in England than either 
of the former. This I rais’d from 
Seeds, which were fent roe by my 
Honoured Friend Mr. Henry Hap- 
kej , from Gibraltar, where this 
Plant grows upon the Hills in great 
Plenty. 

All theft Plants may be propaga¬ 
ted either by fowing of their Seeds, 

or by planting Slips or Cuttings, 
both of which muft be done in the 

Spring. The Manner of propaga¬ 
ting tnem from Cuttings being the 
lame with Rofemary, dye. I (hall 
not repeat it here, but refer the 
Reader to that Article j and if they 
are propagated by Seeds, there needs 
no farther Care but to dig a Bed of 
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frefh Earth in the Spring, making 
it kvdi then to low the Seeds 
thereon, treading them in, and ra¬ 
king the Ground fmooth: After 
which you muft obferve to keep 
the Bed clear from Weeds until the 
Plants are come up about two In¬ 
ches high; when they Ihould be 
tranlpianted out into frefh Beds, 
where they may remain for Ule. 
All theft Plants muft have a dry 
Soil, otherwifc they are very lubr 
jc& to be deftroy'd in Winter. The 
two Aleppe Rsus, and the Wild Rue 
are ibmewhat tenderer than the 
common Sort; but theft will enr 
dure our ordinary Winters very 
wdl in the open Air, efpeciaily if 
they are planted on a dry Soil. 

Theft Plants were formerly uled 
to plant for Edgings on the Sides 
of Borders; but they are by no 
means proper for this Uft, for they 
fhoot lo vigoroufly that there is oq 
keeping them within the Bounds 
of an Edging; befides, when they 
are kept cloftly Iheer’d they appear 
very ragged and ftumpy, anil their 
Roots do fpread lo far, as to ex- 
hauft the Goodnefs of the Soil, fo 
that the other Plants would be de¬ 
priv'd of their Nourifhment; which 
Reafons have caus’d them to be 
wholly ncgle&ed for this Purpoft j 
fo that, at prefect, they are chiefly 
cultivated for Medicinal Uft, or to 
furnifh the Balconies of the Citi¬ 
zens in the Spring. 

RUT A MURARIA ; Wall-Roe 
er White Maidenhair. 

This Plant » found growing out 
of the Joints of old Wails in divers 
Parts of England, where it is ga¬ 
thered for Medicinal Ufe; but as 
it can’t be cultivated in Gardens, fo 
as to grow to Advantage, I lhall not 
fay any thing more of it in this 
Place. '• • •• 
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S ABINA ; The Savinc-Tree. 

The Char afters are* 

It hath compaft, ttf'ff, and prftk- 
h Evergreen Leaves', the fruit it 
jftnaU, fpherical, anj war ted, and 
the whole Tlant hat a very rank, 
Iftrong Smell. 

The Species are \ 

i. Sabina; folio Tamatifci, Vioft 
coridis . C. B. f. The Male or corn* 

fppn Savin. 

x. Sabina; folio CypreJJi. C. f. 
The Berry-Scaring or Upright Sa¬ 
vin. 

a. Sabina; folio variegate. The 
ftrip'd Savin. 

The/c Plants are commonly cul¬ 
ts fated for Medicinal Ufe; and are 
rarely planted in Gardens for Plea* 
jure, becauft their ill Scent renders 
them difagrceablc in frequented 
Places; but yet they may be admit¬ 
ted for planting in Clumps, or to» 
form Amphitheatres of Ever-green 
Trees; where if thefe are inter¬ 
mix’d amongft other low-growing 
Plants, they add \o th$ Va¬ 
riety- 

Theie ilantf may be propagated 

by laying down their young Bran? 
fbes in the Spring; which if duly 
water’d in dry Weather, will take 
{toot in a Year’s time, and may 
fhen be tranfplantcd out either into 
g Nurftry, or the Places where 
they are to remain: They may al¬ 
io be propagated by Cuttings, 
which Ihould be planted on a mo.ft 
Soil, about the Beginning of April, 
which, if duly water’d, will take 
Root; and the Spring following 


p»f be remov’d! as was biefhoi 

for the Layers. 

The Time .for tranfplanting theft 
Plants i6 the fame with moff othey 
Eycr-grecn Trees, (vix,.) in J\frU% 
pbftrving to do it ip cloudy Wea- 
fher, layipg a little Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Rcpts to prevent their dry¬ 
ing: After they are rooted, they 
will require no farther Care but to 
keep them dear from Weeds, and 
to dig the Groupd about their 
Roots every Spring, which will 
greatly prQjnotc their Growth* 

SAFFRON; vide Crocus. 

SAGE; vide Salvia. 

SALIC ARIA ; Willow-wort ir 
fpiked Loft-ftrifc. 

The Char afters are; 

The Flowers confift of fevered 
Leaves, wtych are plated circularly] 
and do expand m form of a Rote; 
theft Leaves are produc'd from the 
tncifwes of the Flower-cup ; from tha 
Center of the Flower-cup rifts the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes A 
Fruit or oval Husk, confifting of two 
Cells, and generally full of fmaU 
•Seeds, which adhere to the Placenta, 
anf ejre commonly wrapped up m tin 
Fljwer-cpp. f 

The Species are; 

f. Saucaria; vulgaris, pwpu* 
tea, folds oblcngit. Town. Purple? 
fpiked Willow-herb or Loft-flrifc, 
with long Leaves. 

a. Saucaria j purpurea , fifth 
fubrotundbs. Town. Purple-fpikedl 
Willow-herb or Loft-ftrife, with 
roundifli Leaves. 

Thefc Plants arc very commoq 
by the Sides of Ditches and other 
moift Places in divers Parts of 
England , and are rarely cultivated 
in Gardens; yet for the Beauty of 
their long Spikes' of purple Flow¬ 
ers, they dclcrve a Place in a good 
Garden, as alib for their long Con¬ 
tinuance 



fnraatce hi Flower: However, If 
there happens to be a moift bog¬ 
gy Htce m a Garden where few 
ocher Plants will thrive, thefe may 
he phe *d there to Advantage, and 
will afford a great deal of Pieafure. 
They propagate thcmfelves very 
faft by their creeping Roots, fo 
chat if they delight in the Soil, 
they will, in a ihprt time, multi¬ 
ply Exceedingly. Thefe produce 
their Flowers in June and July, 
and'do often continue till Auguft in 
Beauty. 

SALIX ; The Sallow or Willow- 

Tree. 

Tte CharqBers are; 

It bath amentaceous Flowers, cony 
fifting of feveral Stamina, which are 
tolle&td into a Spike, but ate bar¬ 
ton ; the Embryo's are f reduc'd upon 
different Trees from the Male Flow¬ 
ers* and do afterwards became a 
Fruit or Hedt, Jhatfd like * Cone, 

J tning m two farts* and containing 
wry Seeds. 1 

The Speciet are; 

i. Salix; vulgaris , alba, arbo- 
refeens. C. B. P. The common 
White Willow. 

a. Salix j folk laureo , feu lato 
olnbro odorato. Fhyt.Brit. TheBay- 
kav’d fweet Willow. 

3. Salix 5 /<dw bngo, utrinque 
•menu odorato. The long-leaved 
Sweet Willow. 

4. Salix ; folio longo , la toque, 

fpUndente, fragilis. Rati Syn. The 
Crack Willow. 

f. Salix ; folio Amygdalino, utrin- 

eyue aurito, corticem abjiciens. Raii 
Syn. The Almond-leav’d Willow, 
that calls its Bark. 

6. Salix ; folio auriculato , fplen- 
dente, fexilis. Cat. Cant. The 
iound-car’d (hining Willow. 

' 7. Salix ; folio longo , fsdluteo, 
ttm aprif aim, vintiwbus lateis* Mail 
^ «• 


Syn. The long-leav*d yellowifh W 3 r 
low. 

8. Salix; lattfolia, rdtunda . CT. 

B. P. Round-leav’d fallow. 

f, Salix; lattfolia , rotunda, vch 
riegata. The Qtriptd Sallow f 

10. Salix; latfolia, folia fplen* 
dense. Raii Syn. Broad fhining-lcav’d 
Sallow. 

11. Salix; orientalis, fagtUis 
deotfiim, fsdebre pendentibusrT. Co(. 
The Weeping WHIow. 

There are a greater Number of 
Species po be found in England than 
arc her^ mentioned, elpecially of 
the Sallows , as 1 have been in¬ 
form’d by a very judicious Basket- 
maker: There are at Icaft thirty 
Sorts, which they diftinguifh by 
Name, commonly in ufe in their 
Trade; and befides thefe, there are 
a great Number of Mountain Wtir 
lows which* 'grow upon dry 
Grounds; but as thefe are feldom 
cultivated, fo it would be to little 
Purpofe to enumerate them in this 
Place. 

All the Sqrts of Willows may be 
eafily propagated by planting Cut¬ 
tings or Sets in the Spring, which 
do readily take Root, and are of 
quick Growth* Thofe Sorts which 
grow toibe large Trees, and are 
cultivated for their Timber, are go* 
nerally 1 planted from Sets, which 
are about fcven Feet long: Thefe 
are fharpen’d • at their larger End, 
and thruft into the Ground by the 
Sides ol Ditches and Banks where? 
the Ground is moift; in which 
Places they make a' considerable 
Progrefs, and are a great Improve-' 
ment to foch Eftates, bccaufe their 
Tops will be fit to k>p every third 
or fourth Year. The larger Wood,* 
if found, is commonly fold for. 
making Wooden Heels, or Soles 
for Shoes, as alfo to the Turners 
fqr many Kjnds pf light Ware. * 
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a The Sallows arc commonly plant¬ 
ed in Cuttings, made from ftrong 
Shoots of the former Year and are 
about three Feet long: Thefe are 
commonly thruft down two Feet 
<feep into the Ground, and are one 
Foot above it. The Soil ihould 
always be dug or plough'd before 
they are planted, and the Cuttings 
plac'd about three Feet Row from 
Row, and eighteen Inches aiunder 
in the Rows, obferving always to 
place the Rows the Uoping Way 
of the Ground,, (cfpccially if the 
Tides overflow the Place) becaufe 
if the Rows are plac'd the contrary 
^Fays, all the Weeds and Filth will 
be detain'd by the Plants, which 
will choak 'em up. The beft Sea- 
Ion for planting thefe Cuttings is 
in February, for if they are planted 
Iboner, they are apt to peel, if it 
proves hard Froft, which greatly 
injures them. Thefe Plants are 
always cut every Year, and if the 
Soil be good they will produce a 
peat Crop $ ib that the yearly 
Produce of one Acre has been 
often ibid for fifteen Pounds, but’ 
ten Pounds is a common Price, 
which is much better than Com 
Land: fo that it is great Pity thefe 
Plants are not more cultivated, 
especially upon moift boggy Soils, 
upon which fad' other Thidgs-wilt 
thrive. 

SALVIA i Sage. 

The Characters are $ 

It hath a labiattd Flower, cow- 
filing of one Leal\ whofe Upper-lip 
is fometimes arched » and fometimes 
hooked s but ihe Under-Up (or Beard) 
is divided thio three Farts, bunching 
Asst, and noi hollow'd t the Gary 
cut of the Flower-cup ri/es the Pointed, 
Attended, as it were, by four Embryo's, 
wrhich afterwards become fo rmm 
ftedt, which are rbundijh, Jhut up 
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m a Musk, winch was before tht 
cup: To which may bo add$ 4 b 
That the Stamina do fomewhae ft-; 
fomble the Os Hyoidis. 

The Species are; 

i. Salvia i major, a*.sphacelate 
Theopbrafii. C. B. Fo The greater 
or common Sage. 

а. Salvias nigra, C.B.P. Com* 
mon Red Sage 

3. Salvia s major, folds ex viridk 
& albo variegatis , Boerh. Bed. The. 

greater Sage, with Leaves variegated 

with White and Green. 

4. Salvia s folds verjkoloribttu 

C. B . F. Party-colour'd Sage. 
y. Salvia r Unfolds, ferrahu 

C.B.F. Broad-leav'd notch’d Sage. 

б . Salvia j Utfolds, ferrma^foBb 
ox albo variegatis . Bio 'if 
Sage, with variegated Leaves. 

7. Salvias abfinthium, redder*. 
J . B. Wormwood Sage, 

8 . Salvias -mm 
aurita. C. B. F. Sage of Virtue. 

9. Salvias minor,, folds 11- 
tis. FL Par. Sage of Virtue, wirii 
ftrip’d Leaves. 

10. Salvias Orientalis, Utfolbs* 
abfinthium reddens, fore canto* 
magno. Boerh . Ind. Broad-leav'd 
Eaftern Sage, fmelling like Worm¬ 
wood, with a large Flefit-coloor'd 
Flower., 

1 r. Salvia s Orientalis latifolia, 
bsrfutijpma, vifeofa, pinnata , form 
& caUce purpureis, iuodora. Boerh* 
Ind . Eaftern Sage, with broad, 
hairy, clammy-winged Leaves, with 
a purple Flower and Flower-cup, 
without Smell. 

12. Salvias African*,frsaefoeus, 
folio fcorodonU t fore violaceo. H. jU 
Shrubby African Sage, with a Wool 
Sage Leaf, and a Violet-coiour'dT 
Flower. 

13. : Jfruana, foutofemss » 
folio fskretundo, gUmo , fore mure* 

teoagud 





fcjjfafr. H. uf. Shrubby African 
Sage, with roundifb Sea-green 
Lem and a large Golden-Flower. 

14. Salua i Orkutalb, abfin* 
tbmm tMm % fittb pbmatis, fieri 
karma atari** Sktr . Eaftern Up¬ 
right Wormwood-Sage, with wing¬ 
ed Leates and a rkfh colour'd 
Slower, 

if. SettiA \ tfftshk*, film Id- 
toiuduU, run. Spaiiifh Sage, with 
a Lavender-leaf. 

There arc levera! other Species 
to f this Plant which are preferV'd in 
fixne curious Betanick Gardens 
abroad ; but thole here mention’d 
are what I Kate obftrv’d in the 
Mngbjh Gardens. 

The firft Sort, tho* the mod 
common in many Parts of Europe, 
yet is but rarely to be feen in the 
£ngUjh Gardens; but the red Sort 
is moil commonly cultivated in this 
Country, which many Pcrfona fop* 
pole to be only a Variety of the 
common Sort ; but it cdridaritly 
prderves its Difference when rais'd 
itom Seeds, as I have two or three 
times experimented; fi> that ! don't 
icruple to make it a diftind Spirits, 
finer its Difference from the com¬ 
mon is much greater than in fome 
Of the other Sorts of Sage, particu¬ 
larly the Sage if Virtue, and the 
Lavender-leav'd Sage ; both which, 
when cultivated in a good Soil, are 
fo nearly alike, as not to be diftin- 
guifh’d by the bed Botamfts. This 
Mid Sage , the Wormwood Sagi, and 
Sage of Virtue , are the principal 
Sorts which are cultivated for Uft 
in England j tho* the broad-leav'd 
Sage is much preferable to the Sage 
of Virtue for tka, it giving the 
Water a much more grateful Fla¬ 
vour, and is edeem’d to be of a 
left drying Quality; fo that mod 
Pcrfons who are Lovers of Sage-Tea, 
do prefer this for that PurpOfe. . 


An the Sorts of Sage (except the 
eleventh Sort, which is but annual) 
may be propagated by planting 
Cuttings or Slips, during any of 
the Summer Months, obferving to 
irater and {hade them until they 
have takihi Rdot j after which they 
may betaken up, and planted where 
they are defignM to remain, which 
fhould always be upon a dry Soil; 
and Where they may have thfe Benefit 
of the Sun; for it they are planted 
on a moift Soil, dr in a fhady Situa* 
tkm; f hey arp Very fubjed to be 
dbdrdy'd m whiter J Hot Will thfcfe 
Plants endure the Cold fo well 
when planted upon a rich Seal, as 
thofe which have a barren, dry, 
rocky Soil, which is the Cafe of 
mod of the Verticillate Plants, 
The Sidc-fhobts and Tops of theft 
Plants may be gather'd in the Sum¬ 
mer, and dry'd, if dedgh'd for 2 >di 
otherwife they arc bed taken green 
from the Plants for jM ft other 
Ufes. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, add foui* 
techth Sorts are fomewhat tender, 
therefore theft mud be planted into 
Pots fill'd with frefbi light, iandy 
Earth; and in Winter mud be re-’ 
mov’d into the Conftrtatory, wheref 
they fhould be jdlac'd as near the 
Windows as pofubic, that they may 
have a great Share of freih Air 
whenever the Seafon is mild \ for 
if they are tod milch drawh, they 
feldom flower. Well, and make but 
an indifferent Appearance ; In Sum- 
mer they mud be expos’d amqngft 
other Exotick Plants in fome well- 
flicker'd Situation, for they are 
pretty hardy, and do only requird 
to be flicker'd from Froft and 
drong Winds. Theft Plants mud 
be often refrefh’d with Water, 
(e(pecial)y iri warm Weather) other- 
wife they will fhrivel ahd decay; 
and they fhould be tranlpiaatcd at 
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feaft twice every Summer, becaufc 
their Roots do greatly increafe; 
which, if confin’d ia the Pots too 
ktag, will turn mouldy, and decay. 
The other Oriental Sorts are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters in the open Air, 
provided they are planted in a dry 
Soil, and a warm Situation. 

Theft Plants may alio be propa¬ 
gated by lowing their Seeds in the 
Spring upon a Bed of frefh Earth, 
observing to keep the Ground dear 
from Weeds until the Plants are 
come up; when they fhould be 
traafplanted into Beds of freih Earth, 
and treated as thole rais'd from Cut¬ 


tings or Slips. 

SALVIA AGRESTIS; vide 

Scordium* 

[ SAMBUCUS; The Elder-Tree. 

The CharaBers are; 

The Branches are fitU ef Fhh, 

. having hut little Wood\ the firmer* 
Mrs monopetalous, divided into fiveral 
Segments, and expand in Form ef a 
thefe are for the nuft Fart 

le&ed into an Umbel, and are 
f weeded by fift fuccmlent Berries , 
having three Seeds in each . 

The Species are; 

i. Sambucus; fruftu in UmbelU 

i nigro- C. Ill, P. Common Elder, 
with black Berries. 

а. Sambucus ; fruftu m umbettd 
•birUi . C. B. P. Common Elder, 
With greenifh Berries. 

5. Sambucus ; fiuBn albo. Lob . 
The white-berryM Elder. 

4. Sambucus ; racemofa rubra , 
C. B. P. The Mountain red-berryVi 
tldcr. 

y. Sambucus ; lacimato fdie. 
C, B. P. The Cut or Parflcy-leav’d 
Elder* 

б. Sambucus; vulgaris, foliis ex 
hated variegatit . Thebtotd 
fiefer- 
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Sambucus ; hurtn&s, five Fh*d 
C.B. F. Dwarf-Elder or Dane* 


wort. 


The firft of theft Trees it very 
common in the Hedges in moil 
Pirn of England, buf the ftcon^ 
and third Sorts are more rare; thefif 
are propagated for the Sake of their 
Berries, Which are by feme Pcr- 
feos ufed for making Wine, and 
for other Purpofts. The fourth 
Sort is left common in England 
than either of the former, it being 
only to be found is feme curious! 
Gardens at prefent. The fifth and 
fixth Sorts are preferred for the 
Variety of their Leaves, by fuch jo| 
are curious in colle&ing the varions 
Kinds of Trees and Shrubs. 


All theft Sorts may be ea£Dy 
propagated from Cuttings, or by 
lowing their Seeds; but the formar 
bei^I be moil expeditious Method, 
is generally pra&is’d. The Time 
for planting of their Cuttings is any 
time from September to March, ing 
the doing of which there needs no 
mort Care than to thruft the Cut-1 
tings about fix or eight Inches into! 
the Ground, asd they will take 
Root fail enough; and may after¬ 
wards be transplanted where they 
are to remain; which may be upon 
almoft any Soil or Situation; they 
are extream hardy, and if their 
Seeds are permitted to fall upon 
the Ground, they will produce z 
Plenty of Plants the luccecding 
Summer. 

Theft Trees are often planted for 
making Fences, bccaufe of their 
quick Growth, but as their Bottoms 
become naked’ in a few Tears, fo 
they are not fo proper for that 
Ufe; neither would I recommend 
them to be planted near Habita¬ 
tions, becaufe at the Scafon when 
they are in Flower, they emit foch 
a ilrong Scent, as will occafioa 
violent 






Violent Pains in the Heads of thofe 
Who abide long near ’em, betides* 
the crude Parts which are continu¬ 
ally peripired through their Leaves 
pre accounted unwhol&me, though 
the Leaves, Bark* and other Parts 
i(rc greatly ellceaied for many Ufes 
in Medicine. 

The Dwarf Elder is found wild 
in fome Counties of Englami, but 
tear London it is propagated in 
Gardens for Medicinal U(e ; though 
very often the Herb-women in the 
Markets do give the tender Shoots 
of the Elder Tree inftead of this* to 
tick Perfods As ciri’t diftinguifh 
them afundeK . 

ThiS Plant multiplies exceeding 
fail by its creeping Root, which, 
if permitted to run, will foon over- 
fpread a large Spot of Ground; 
the Off-fets of thfcfe Roots may be 
iranfplanted any time fro vn. Sept em¬ 
ber to March, and Will grow in 
any Soil or Situation, but mould be 
allowed ROom to fpredd, for. if 
they are planted near other Plants, 
they win over-run and deftroy 
them. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS; vide 

Palrtia. 

SANICULAj Sanicle. 

The Characters are; 

It is an umbelliferous ?Uht, whofe 
Flower confifts of five Leaves placed 
orbicularly , but are generally bent 
hack to the Center of the Flower, 
trefting on the Empalement, which 
becomes a Fruit compos'd of two 
Seeds , that are gibbous and prickly 
on one Side, but plain on the other $ 
fome of the FloWers are always 
barren . 

There ii but dhe Speties of this 
Plant at prefent in England, viz. 

Sanicula 1 officlnnrum . C. B. F. 
Sanicle Or Self-heal, 

This Plant is found 1 

Woods and flwtdy Pkcii m mof! 

3 


Parts of England, but being a Met 
dicinal Plant may be propagated in 
Gardens for Ufe: It may be 
created by parting of the Rooty 
any time from September to March, 
but it is belt to do it in Autumn, 
that the Plants may be well rooted 
before the dry Weather in Spring 
comes on : They ihould have & 
ntoip Soil and a^ (hady Situation, 
in which they will thrive exceed- 

“g'y- . •, « 

. SAjNTOLINA j Lavender 
Cotton. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a globofe flofcuUus Flower, 
conftfiing of many Florets, divided 
into fever al Segments, fitting om the 

Embryo, contained in the interme¬ 
diate little Leaves, hollowed like 2 
Gutter, m fijuamous •- 

rical Empalement i the Embry§ after- 
war4s becomes a Seed, .not at all 
fUmijh'd with Down. To thefe Note* 
muft be { added, larger Flamers than 
tfiofe of Wormwood and Southernwood, 
and alfo tho whole Face of the Float. 

The Species are ; 

,, I. Santolina > foliis . teretibto. 
Totem. Common Lavender jCbttofr* 

2 . Santolina i fiore tnajore, film 
villofisfy* tncanis . Totem f Lavender 
Cotton, with a larger Flower and 
hoary Leaves, 

2, Santolina ; foliis Eric* vtl 
Safin *. Tourn. Greop-leav’d Laven¬ 
der Cotton, with a Scent like Oint¬ 
ment. 

4. Santolina ; foliis Cyprefi 
Tourn. Cyprefs - leav’d Lavender 
Cotton. , 

f. Santolina ; repent & camf 
cent. Tourn. Creeping and hoary 
Lavender Cotton. 

6 . Santolina ; foliis minus » 
canis. Tourn. Lavender Cotton, with 
lefs hoary Leaves. 

7. Santolina; foliis ebfettri t*- 
remibus, fiore am to. Totem . liven- 

«s 



<for Cotton, with dark-green Leaves 
end. a Golden Flower. 

8. Santolina j folds Rorifmarini 
major. Tourn, Greater Lavender 
Cotton, with Rofcmary Leaves. 

9. Santolina; vermiculata,Cre- 
tica . Tourn. Vermiculated Laven¬ 
der Cotton of Candia. 

The firft ot thefe Plants is cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens for Medicinal 
life ; as is the third, for him. 
Balconies, and other little Places in 
and near the City, by way of Orna¬ 
ment; but the other Sorts are rarely 
to be found, but in the Gardens of 
thofe who are curious in Botanical 
Studies. 

Moft of thefe Plants may be cul¬ 
tivated io as to become Ornaments 
to a Garden, particularly in fmall 
Bofquets of ever-green Shrubs, 
where, if thefe are artfully inter¬ 
mix'd with other Plants of the 
lame Growth, and placed in the 
front Line, they will make an 
agreeable Variety; cfpecialiy if Care 
I taken to trim them twice in a 
Summer, ro keep them within 
Bounds; other wile their Branches 
are apt to ftraggle, and in wet Wea¬ 
ther to be born down and dilpUccd, 
which renders them unlightly; but 
when they arc kept in Order, their 
hoary and different colour’d Leaves 
will have a pretty Effect in fuch 
Plantations. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 

by planting Slips or Cuttings of 
any of the kinds, during the Spring, 
which fhould be put inro a Border 
of light frefh Earth, and watered 
and fhaded in hot dry Weather, 
until they have taken Root, after 
which they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, ’till Auguft, when they fhould 
be carefully taken up and transplanted 
where they are delign’d to remain; 
But if the Ground is not ready by 
Vol. II. 


that Time to receive ’em, it will 
be proper to let them remain in 
the Border until Spring; for if they 
are tranfpianted late in Autumn, 
they arc liable to be deftroy’d by a 
little Cold in Winter. 

Thefe Plants are very hardy, and 
if planted in a lean, gravdiy, or 
fandy dry Soil, will continue many 
Years, and relift the Cold very well; 
but if they are in a wet or rich Soil, 
they are often deftroy’d in Winter. 
SAPONARIA; vide Lychuis. 
SATUREJA; Savory. 

The Cbara&crs are ; 

It is a Plant of the verticillate 
Kind, with a labiated Flower , whofo 
Upper-lip, or Creft , is divided into 
two Parts ; but the Lower-lip , or 
Beard, is divided into three Parts , 
the middle Part being crenated t 
Thefe Flowers are produced from the 
Wings of the Leaves , in a loofe Order , 
and not in Whorles or Spikes , as are 
moj^of this Tribe of Plants . 

The Species are; 

1. Satureja; fativa. f,B, Gar¬ 
den or Summer Savory. 

1. Satureja; montana . C.B.P, 
Winter Savory. 

5. Satureja; Virginlana. Par . 
Bat. Virginian Savory. 

The firft of thefe Plants is annual, 
and is propagated by lowing of the 
Seeds upon a Bed of light, frefh 
Earth, in March ; and when the 
Plants arc come up, they muft be 
tranfpianted into other Beds, placing 
them about four or five Inches 
afundcr each Way; obferving to do 
this in moift, cloudy Weather, be- 
caufc at fuch Times the Plants will 
foon rake Root; but if the Seafbn 
fhould prove hot and dry; they 
muft be diligently water’d until 
they have taken Root, after which 
they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep ’em clear from Weeds; 
and in July they will flower, at 
1 b vyhich 



which Time they fhouki be cut 
for medicinal Uft§ but thole Hants 
which are left will produce rise 
Seeds in September, provided the 
Autumn be favourable. 

The Wmter Sanmy is an abiding 
Plant, and may be propagated by 
Slip $ or Cuttings, which, if planted 
in a Bed of light, frefb Earth, in 
the Spring, and carefully watered, 
will take Root in a ihort rime, 
and may then be tranfpbnted where 
they are to remain. This Plant 
fhould have a dry Soil, in which 
it will endure the Cold very well, 
as may be feen by its growing In 
fbme Places upon the Tops of Walls, 
where it defies the fcvereft Cold of 
our Climate. 

Theft Plants were formerly more 
cultivated in England than at prc- 
' fcnt, they being venr little m ufe 
to what they were rormerIj t wMen 
they enter'd mod Difbcs of Soups, 
&c. but at preftnt they are very 
little ufed in the Kitchen, and ire 
chiefly cultivated for medicinal 
Ufc. 

SATYRION 5 vide Orchis. 

SAVIN 5 vide Sabina. 

SAVORY; vide Satureja. 

SAXIFRAGA; Saxifrage. 

The Char after s are; 

The Flower conftfts ef feveral 
Leaves, placed orbicularly , which 
expand in Form of a Rofe out of 
whofe multifid Flower-cup rifis the 
Fomtal, which commonly ends in two 
Homs , and afterwards turns , toge¬ 
ther with the Flower-cup, into a 
fin Fruit , which has likewife 

two Homs , and two Cells, which are 
full tf /'mall Seeds. 

The Species are $ 

i. Saxifraga ; rotundtfblia, alba . 
C. B. P. White round-lea v’d Saxi¬ 
frage. 

a. Saxifraga ; rotundifblia , alba , 

Jlore pleno. Boerh . Ind. White round- 


leav’d Saxifrage, with a double 
Flower. 

3. Saxifraga $ Apia*, erimdts , 
fore caruleo. Them. Mountain 
Heath-like Se n grec n with * blue 

Flower. 

4. Saxifraga $ fid S folia, fort 

sslbo, multifora . Totem . Many-flow¬ 
er’d Saxifrage, with a Houftleek 
Leaf and a white Flower, commonly 
called Pyramidal Sedum. 

f . Saxifraga j fed folio, angu . 

JHore, ferrate . Team. Saxifrage, 
with a narrow, formed, Houftleek 
Leaf. 

The firft of theft Plants is very 
common in moift Meadows, in 
divers Parts of England, and is 
rarely cultivated in Gardens. This 
is what the College of Fhyfictans 
have direfted to be ufed in Medi¬ 
cine, under the Tide of White Saxi¬ 
frage, to diftinguifh it from Met- 
dm Saxifrage, which is an urn- 
erous Plant, of a very different 
Nature and Appearance from this. 

The ftcoad Sort is a Variety of 
the firft, which was found wild by 
Mr. Jofeph Blind, Gardener at Bams, 
who traniplanted it into hts Gar¬ 
den, and afterwards diftributed it 
to feveral curious Perfons fince 
which Time it hath been multi¬ 
plied fb much, as to become a 
very common Plant in moft Gar¬ 
dens near London, where it is com¬ 
monly planted in Pots to adorn 
Court-yards, &c. in the Spring. 

This Plant is propagated by Off- 
fets, which are font forth from the 
old Roots in great Plenty. The 
beft Seafbn for traniplanting them 
is in July, after their Leaves are 
decay'd, when they rauft be put 
into frefli undung’d Earth, and 
placed in the Shade until Autumn i 
but in Winter they may be expofed 
to the Sun, which will caufe ’em 
to flower fomewhat earlier in the 

Spring. | 
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spring. In April thefe Plants will 
flower, and if they are in large 
Tafts, will at that Time make a 
very handlbme Appearance * for 
which Rcafon moil People liiffer 
them to remain three or four Years 
nnremoved, and when they are 
traolpianted, do always plant 'em 
in Bunches, that they may produce 
a greater Number of Flowers. If 
thefe Plants are put into the full 
Ground, xhew muft have a fhady 
Situation, otherwife they will not 
thrive. 

The third Sort is a low, creeping 
Plant, which lies upon the Surface 
of the Ground, Ibmewhat like 

Mofe* this grows wild in the Nor¬ 
thern Counties of England, and is 
rarely cultivated in Gardens. 

The fourth Sort is propagated 
the Sake of its fpecious Flowers. 
This is brought from the Alps and 
fyronaan Mountains, where it grows 
: It is uftally planted in Pots, 
fill'd i with frefh, light Earth, and 
in the Summer Scafon placed in 
the Shade, but in the Winter it 
Ihould be expofed to the Sun * and 
all the Off-lets ihould be taken off, 
leaving the Plant tingle, which will 
caufe ir to produce a much ftronger 
Stem for Flowering * for when 
there arc Off-lets about the old 
Pant, they exhauft the Nourifh- 
ment from it, whereby it is rendred 
m uch weaker. Thelc Off-fcts mu ft 
be each planted in a feparate half¬ 
penny Pot, fill'd with frefti Earth, 
in order to fuccccd the older Plants 
which generally perilh after Flower¬ 
ing : Thefe Off-fets will produce 
Flowers the lecond Year, lo that 
there Ihould be annually feme of 
them planted, to fucceed the others. 
When thefe Plants are ftrong and 
healthy, they will produce a Stem 
of Flowers full tnree Feet high, 
which divides into Branches in a 
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pyramidal Order, and are befet with 
Flowers from Bottom roTop, lb as to 
make a beautiful Figure* and as it 
uliially Bowers in June, io it is com¬ 
monly placed in Chimnics of Halls, 
where it will continue in Flower 
a long Time, provided it have 
Water duly given it, and will afford 
an agreeabie ProfpefL 

The fifth Sort is alfo a Native of 
the Alps, but will grow very well 
in Gardens* and tho’ the Flowers 
are not very beautiful, yet for the 
Variety of its ferratcri, ever-green 
Leaves, it may have a Place in every 
good Garden. This may be pro¬ 
pagated by Off-fets, and requires 
the lame Management as the 
former. 

SCABIOSA * Scabious. 

The Charters are* 

It hath a ftofculous flower, con* 
fifting of many unequal florets, con* 
taint a in a common Empalement , 
Some of thefe which occupy t he M 
are cut into four or five Segments % 
the reft which are placed at the Edge, 
are bilabia ted-, each of thefe fits on 
the lop of an Embryo , which it 
crowned , and is contained in a proper 
Empalement, which afterwards be* 
comes a Capfule, either fimple or 
funnel-Jhap'd, pregnant with a Seed 
crowrfd, which before wa$ the Em* 
bryo. 

The Species are* 

I. Sc Alios a * pratenfis, htrfuta, 
qua officinarum. C. 3 * P. Common 
Field Scabious . 

i. Scabiosa i integrifolia, glabra, 
radice pramorfd, H. L. Whole- 
leav'd Scabious, or DeviIVbit. 

3. Scabiosa* ftcllata, folio non 
dijfefto. C. B. P. Starred Scabious $ 
with an undivided Leaf. 

4. Scabiosa* fteltata, folio, lacl- 
niato , major. C. B . P. Greater t 
Barred Scabious , with a cut Leif. 

lb* /. Sca- 
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5V Scasiosa i peregrins rmbr^ 
capitulo oblongo. C-B F- Red Indian 
Scabious, with longifh Heads, com¬ 
monly called, Musk Scabious . 

6 . Scab ins a ; peregrins, capitals 

oblcngo, fiore cameo . M, R. Par . 
lodian or Musk Scabious , with 

longifh Heads and a flcfh- colour’d 

Flower. 

7. Sc a bios a ; peregrins, capitals 

Mongo , jfrre at ropur pur to . H. JL P*r. 

Indian or Musk Scabious, with 

longifh Heads, and a dark purple 

Flower. 

8. Scabiosa $ peregrins, capitals 

oblongo, fiore varlegato, II. R. Par. 
Indian or Musk Scabious, with 

oblong Heads and a variegated 

Flower. 

9. Scabiosa ; Indies, prolifers . 
H.Edinb. Indian chWding Scabious. 

10. Scabiosa ; Africans , firutef 
tens. Var . Bat . Je. African fhrubby 
Scabious • 

11. Scabiosa; Africans, firutef 
ce*is, folio rigtdo fplendente ferrato, 
fiore albicante. H.A. African fhrubby 
Scabious, with a ftiff, fhining, Ter¬ 
med Leaf, and a whitifh Flower. 

ii. Scabiosa; Alpina, folio cen- 
taurii majoris. C. B. P. Alpine Sca¬ 
bious, with a greater Centaury 
Leaf. 

There arc many other Sorts of 
Scabious's , which arc preferved in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety; but 
thofe here mention’d are the prin¬ 
cipal Sorts which are propagated 
for the Beauty of their Flowers. 
The firft Sort here mention’d grows 
wild in divers Parts of England, 
upon Arable Land; as doth the 
fecond in Woods and fhady Places 
almoft every where : The firft of 
thefe is what the College of Vhy(icians 
have directed to be uied, under the 
Title of Scabious ; though the People 
who fupply the Markets do generally 
bring the fecond Sort inftcad thereof; 
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but it may be eafily known there¬ 
from by irs hairy, divided Leaves. 
The fecond Sort the College have 
dire&cd to be uied under the Title 
of DeviPs-brt, which Name it 
received from the lower Part of 
its Root being commonly eaten 
off. 

Both thefe Plants are very com¬ 
mon in the Fields and Woods, but 
may be propagated in Gardens, by 
Towing their Seeds in the Spring 
upon a Bed of firefh Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
mull be tranfplanted into other Beds 
of frefh Earth, at about eight or 
ten Inches diftance, obferving to 
water ’em until they have taken 
Root, after which they will require 
no fiurther Culture, but to keep 
’em clear from Weeds, and the 
fecond Summer they will Bower 
and produce Seeds, but their Roots 
will abide many Years, and may be 
parted, to propagate the Specks* 

The third Sort will grow to the 
Height of four or five Feet, and 
have a wooden Trunk. This is 
preferved in Grcen-houfcs in Winter, 
by fuch as are curious in foreign 
Plants. It may be propagated by 
planting Slips or Cuttings in Pots 
of rrefh Earth, during any of the 
Summer Months, which, if placed 
in a moderate Hot-bed, watered and 
(haded, will take Root in a fhort 
Time ; after which they may be 
inur’d to the open Air by Degrees, 
into which they (hould be remov’d 
to continue abroad until October, \ 
when they mud be carried into 
Shelter, but muft have as much 
free Air as pofliblc in iuild Weather; 
for they only require to be protc&ed 
from hard Froft, and to be fre¬ 
quently watered. This Plant pro¬ 
duces Flowers mod part of the 
Year, for which it is chiefly pre¬ 
ferved, tho’ the Flowers have not 
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more Beauty nor Scent than the 
common Field Sort. 

The fourth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which is preferved in the 
Gardens of the Curious ; but the 
Flowers of this are very like thofe 
of the former Sort, and have no 
Scent. 

The Indian or Musk Scabious's 
are preferv’d for the Beauty and 
fwcet Scent of their Flowers, 
which continue a long Time: 
Thefe are propagated by lowing 
of their Seeds, the bell Time for 
which is about the latter End of 
May or the Beginning of June, that 
the Plants may get Strength before 
Winter ; for if they are town too 
early in the Spring, they will 
flower the Autumn following, and 
the Winter coming on foon, will 
prevent their ripening Seeds i befides, 
there will be fewer Flowers upon 
thofe, than if they had remained 
flrong Plants thro* the Winter, and 
had lent forth their Flower-ftems 
in Spring, for thefe will branch out 
on every Side, and produce a pro¬ 
digious Number of Flowers, and 
continue a Succcflion of them on 
the feme Plants, from June to Sep¬ 
tember, and produce good Seeds m 
Plenty. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants (hould 

be fowrn upon a (bady Border of 

fre/h Earth (for if they are fown 
upon a Place too much expofed 
to the Sun, and the Seafon (hould 
prove dry, few of them would 
grow): When the Plants are come 
up, they may be transplanted into 
other Beds or Borders of fre(h Earth, 
obferving to water and (hade them 
until they have taken Root, after 
which thley will require no farther 
Care, but to keep 'em clear from 
Weeds, 'till Michaelmas, when they 
may be tranfplantcd into the Middle 
of the Borders in the Pkafurc- 
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Garden, where the feveral Sorts 
being intermixed, will make an 
agreeable Variety. They arc ex- 
tream hardy, being rarely injured 
by Cold, unlefs they have (hot up 
to flower before Winter, but do 
feldom continue after ripening their 
Seeds. 

The two African Tree Scabious's 

are abiding Plants, which are pre- 

ferved in Pots, and houfed in 
Winter, as the third Sort. Thefe 
may be propagated by Slips or 
Cuttings, as the third, and require 
the feme Management. 

The twelfth Sort is preferred by 
fuch as .are curious in colle&ing 
Varieties of Plants, but the Flowers 
have no Scent ; however, as it is a 
hardy Plant, requiring no other 
Culture than the common Field 
Sorts, Co it may be admitted, for 
Divcrfity, into the Pleafure-Gardcn, 
becaufe it will thrive in (hady 
Places, where few other Plants 
will grow. 

SClLLAi Squils. 

The Charailers are,* 

It hath a large , acrid, bulbous 
Root, like an Onion: The Leaves are 
broadi the Flowers are like thofe of 
Ornithogalum , or the ftarry Hyacinth: 
They grow in a long Spike , ar}d come 
out before the Leaves . 

The Species are* 

1. Scilla i vulgaris , radice rubra . 
C. B. P. Common red Squil . 

2. Scilla; radice alba. C.B.P • 
The White Squil* 

Thefe Plants are very common 
upon the fendy Shoars of Spain and 
the Levant, from whence their 
Roots are annually brought to Eng - 
land, for Medicinal Ufe. But I was 
lately informed by a Letter from 
Dr. William Stevens, Profeflbr of 
Botany at Dublin , that the White 
Squil grows in great Plenty upon 
the Sea Coaft ot the County of 

B b 3 Kerry, 
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Kerry in Inis which is the only 
Place in which it has been found 
growing wild in thefe Parts of 
Europe. But alt ho* thefe Roots are 
brought over chiefly for Medicinal 
Ufe, yet are they worthy of being 
cultivated in every good Garden, 
for the Beauty ot their Flowers, 
which make a very handfome Ap¬ 
pearance when they are ftrong 
Roots. 

T^ie beft Time to tranfplant thefe 
Roots is in May, when their Leaves 
are decay’d ; or if the Roots are 
brought from abroad, if they can 
be procured firm at that Seafbn, 
or a little after, they fhould be 
planted in Pots of light, (andy Earth, 
and placed in the Windows of the 
Green-houfe, where, if thev are 
blowing Roots, they will flower 
the July following. 

Thefe Plants muft be preferved 
in Shelter, during the Winter Sea¬ 
fbn, becaufe if their Leaves are 
deftroy’d by Froft in Winter, the 
Roots are fubje& to perifh ; but in 
Summer they fhould be expos’d to 
the open Air, and in dry Weather 
they mud be freciuently water’d, 
efpecially during rhe Seafon their 
Leaves are on, or that they are in 
Flower } but when the Roots arc 
in a State of Reft, they fhould have 
but little Moifture, for Wet at that 
Time will rot them. They are 
pretty hardy, and do only require 
to be fheltcred from hard Froft ; 
but muft have as much free Air as 
poftible in open Weather. 

SCLAREA; diary. 

The Char alters are ; 

If is a verucilUte Plant with a 
labiated Flower, confifiing of one 
Leaf whofe Upper-lip, or Creft , is 
booked , but the Under-lip , or Beard , 
is divided into three Parts, the middle 
Segment being hollow and bifid ; out 
of the Flower-cup rifes the Point al. 
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attended by four Embryo's, which 
afterwards turn to fo many rounSfh 
Seeds , inclofed in a Hush , which was 
before the Flower-cup. 

The Species are ; 

i. Sclarea ; Tabem. Jr. Com* 
roon Garden Clary. 

а. Sclarea; vulgaris , lanuginofa , 
ampliffimo folio . Totem. Common 
downy Clary, with a large Leaf. 

3. Sclarea ; laciniatis folds. 
Toum. Clary with jagged Leaves. 

4. Sclarea ; Lufitantca , glutinefa 9 
ampliffimo folio. Tourn. Portugi 
Clary, with a large glutinous Leaf. 

5*. Sclarea; Indie a, flare varie- 
gato. Tourn. Indian Clary, with a 
variegated Flower. 

б. Sclarea ; rugofi, verruccjo , 
<§» lacimato folio. Toum. Clary 
with a rough, warted and jagged 
Leaf. 

7. Sclarea ; glutinofa , floris lutei , 
variegati , barba ampld cava. Bonk 
Ind. Glutinous Clary, with a yellow 
variegated Flower, having a large 
hollow Beard, commonly call'd, Jupi¬ 
ter’s Diftaff. 

8. Sclarea; folio falvia , minor , 
five glabra. Tourn. Lelfer or fmooch 
Clary, with a Sage Leaf. 

9. Sclarea ; OrientaUs, folio Be- 

tonica acutiffimo, coma e. 

T. Cor. Eaftern Clary* with a fharp- 
pointed Betony Leaf, andapurpliih 
Top. 

xo. Sclarea ; pratenfis , fltliis fer - 
rat is, flore fuave rubente. Tourn. 
Meadow Clary, with ferrated Leaves, 
and a foft red Flower. 

The common Garden Clary is 
chiefly cultivated in England for 
Medicinal Ufe, but the ocher Sons 
are preferved in Botanick Gardens, 
for the Sake of Variety, with many 
other Sorts of lefs Note; however, 
thofe here mention’d are worthy 
of a Place in large Gardens, where, 
if they are intermix’d among other 
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large growing Plants, they will af¬ 
ford a pretty Variety, efpecially the 
fifth, eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts, 
which produce long Spikes of beau¬ 
tiful Flowers, and continue a long 
time in Flower. 

All thefe Sorts may be propaga¬ 
ted by fowing of their Seeds upon 
-a Bed of frefh Earth in March, and 
when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be tranfplanted into 
Beds of frefh Earth, about eight In¬ 
ches aiimder, obferving to water 
'em until they have taken Root, 
after which they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds until Michaelmas , 
when they fhould be tranfplanted 
into the Places where they are to 
remain, placing them at a large 
Diftance, for they fpread pretty far, 
provided the Soil be good. If thefe 
Plants are planted for a Crop, in¬ 
tended for medicinal Ufe, they 
fhould be planted in Rows two 
Feet and a half afiinder, and the 
Plants eighteen Inches diftant in 
the Rows; But the other Sorts to 
be placed in Borders, fhould be 
planted eight or ten Feet difhnt, 
being intermixed with other Plants. 
Some of thefe Sorts will endure 
many Years, provided they are plan¬ 
ted on a frefh Soil, not over raoift 
or rich i but others do rarely con¬ 
tinue longer than the fecond Year, 
perifhing fbon after they have per¬ 
fected their Seeds ,* thefe lhould 
therefore be often renewed from 
Seeds, to have a Continuance of 
’em ; but the other Sorts may be 
increafed by parting their Roots, 
the beft Time for which is at Mi¬ 
chaelmas, when their Stems begin 
to decay. 

SCORDIUMi Water Germander. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

The Flowers are tike thofe of Ger¬ 
mander, which are froduced from 
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the Wings of the Leaves ; the flow- 
or-cup is tuhdous , and the whole 
flam fmells like Garlick . 

The Species are; 

i* Scordium; C. B. P. Com¬ 
mon Water Germander. 

2. Scordium; alteram, five Sal¬ 
via agreftis . C. £. P. Wild Sage, 

Vimig$. 

3. Scordium ; frutefeens , folio an* 
gufto Salvia, fiore luteolo . Boerh. Ini . 

Shrubby wild Sage, with a narrow 
Sage Leaf and yellowifh Flowers. 

The firft of thefe Plants grows 
wild in moift Places in the Ifle of 
Elf, in great Plenty, but near Lon* 
don it is propagated in Gardens for 
medicinal Ufe. This Plant is in¬ 
creafed by parting ‘the Roots, or 
from Cuttings or Slips; the beft 
Time for this Work is in the Be¬ 
ginning of March • Thefe Slips muft 
be planted in Beds of moift Earth, 
about four or five Inches afunder, 
obferving to water them well until 
they have taken Root, after which 
they will require no further Care 
but to keep ’em clear from Weeds, 
and in July the Plants will be fit to 
cut for medicinal Ufe, being at 
that Time in Flower. But it is 
not proper to tranfplant them eve¬ 
ry Year, for then the Crop will be 
fmaller, therefore every other Year 
will be fufficient to renew thefe 
Beds; nor fhould they be planted 
again upon the fame Ground, but 
upon a frefh Spot, otherwife they 
will not thrive. 

The Wild Sage is very common 
in Woods and fhady Places in di¬ 
vers Parts of England, and is rarely 
cultivated in Gardens, except by 
thofe who are curious in Botany. 
This may be propagated by fowing 
the Seeds in the Spring, upon a 
Bed of frefh Earth, and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
tranfplanted out, at about a Foot 
1 b 4. afunder. 
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afunder* upon a light, frefh Soil, ob- 
ferving to water them until they 
have taken Root, after which they 
will require no further Care, but 
-to keep 'em clear from Weeds, for 
they are extream hardy, and. will 
abide many Years in almoft any 
Soil or Situation. 

The third Sort is of a more ten¬ 
der Nature, and requires to be fhel- 
tcr’d from ievere Froft, to which 
if it be expofed, it is often de- 
ftroy’d. This may be propagated 
by lowing the Seeds as the former, 
but when the Plants come up, they 
fhould be placed,, in Pots of frefh 
Earth, and in Winter put in an 
airy Part of the Green-houfe, where 
'they may enjoy the free Air when 
the Weather is mild, for if they 
are too much drawn, they are fub- 
jc& to mould and decay. In the 
Summer Seafon they fhould be ex¬ 
pofed to the open Air, with Myr¬ 
tles and other Foreign Plants, and 
mull be frequently refrefh’d with 
Water. 

SCORPIOIDES; Caterpillars. 

The Char abler s are j 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower » 
tint of vhofe Impalement rifes the 
Point al, which afterwards becomes a 
pointed Pod, convoluted like a Snail 
or Caterpillar, having a Seed in 
emh fdnt, which is for the mo ft 
fart of an Dial figure. 

The, species are 5 

1. Scour ioidesj Bupleuri folio. 
C. B. P. The great rough Cater¬ 
pillar- 

X . Scour icides j Bupleuri folio , 
corniculis a [peris, magis in fe contor - 
tis & convolutis . Mor . Hift. Prick¬ 
ly Caterpillar. 

3. ScoRPioiDESj Bupleuri folio, fi- 
liquis levibus . Park. Theap. Sipooth- 
padded Caterpillar. 
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4. Scorpioides ; filifta crttjft. 
Boelii. Ger . Emac. Thick-podded 
Caterpillar. 

. Thefe Plants are preferved in fe- 
veral curious Gardens, for their 
Oddnefs more than for any great 
Beauty: They are all -of them an¬ 
nual Plants, which are propagated 
by lowing their Seeds upon a Bed 
of. light, frefh Earth, and when 
the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be thinned, fb as to leave 'em a- 
bout ten Inches or a Foot afun- 
der, becaufe their Branches trail 
upon' the Ground, and if they 
have not Room, they are apt to 
over-bear each other, and thereby 
are very often rotted, cfpecially in 
moift Seafons. The Weeds fhould 
aifo be diligently clear’d from ’em, 
other wife they will gTO\v over 
and deftroy ’em: In June thefe 
Plants will produce fmall, yellow, 
papilionaceous Flowers, which are 
fucceeded by Pods, fo much like 
Caterpillars, that a Perfon at a 
fmall Difiance would imagine they 
were real Caterpillars feeding on 
the Plants ,* and it is for this Odd¬ 
nefs of their Pods that thefe Plants 
are chiefly preferved. 

Thefe Plants do feldom thrive 
well if they are tranfplantcd, there¬ 
fore the be ft Method is to pot m 
three or four good Seeds, in 
Place where you would have the 
Plants remain (which may be in 
the Middle of large Borders in the 
Pieafure-Garden, where being in¬ 
termix’d with other Plants, they 
will afford a pleafing Variety:) 
When the Plants come up, there 
fhould be only one of the moft 
pvomiflng left in each Place, which 
fhould be conftantly kept clear 
from Weeds, and when their Pods 
are ripe, they fhould be gathered 
and preferved in a dry Placed 
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the following Spring, in order to 
be (own. 

Th? firft, third, and foarth Sorts 
are the beft worth cultivating, 
their Pods being large and more 
vifible than the other, and are more 
in Form of a Caterpillar. 

SCORZONERA ; ViperVGraft. 

The Charters are; 

It hath a fomi-fiofcnlous flower, 
cmfifting of many half Florets , which 
reft upon the Embryo's, which are m- 
cluded m one common Empalement , 
which is ftaley: The Embryo's do af¬ 
terwards become oblong Seeds , which 
are furmfh'd with Down . 

The Species are; 

i. Scorzonsra ; latifolia, finua - 
ta. C. B. P. Common or broad- 
lea r’d ViperT-Graft, with an inden¬ 
ted Leaf. 

a. ScoftzoNBRA; latifolia , altera. 
C. B. P. Another broad-leav'd Vi- 
per’s-Grafe. 

I . Soorzokcra ; lactniatis foliis. 
Tourn . Viper’s-Graft, with jagged 
Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is what 
the College of Phyficians have di- 
rc&cd for Medicinal Ule: And it 
is alio cultivated for the Ufe of 
the Kitchen in divers Gardens near 
London , though, at prefent, it is 
not (b much propagated as it hath 
been feme Years lmce, when it 
was more commonly brought to 
the Markets. 

The fecond Sort is equally as 

good as the firft for all the Purpo- 
les for which that is cultivated; 
but as it is lefs common, fh it is 
rarely found in England , except in 
Botanick Gardens, where the third 
Sort is alfo cultivated for Variety, 
but is never apply*d to any Ulcs. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by fowing their Seeds in the Spring 
upon a Spot of light frc(b Soil. 
The beft Method ot lowing them. 
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is, to draw (hallow Furrows by a 
Line about a Foot afunder, into 
which you (hould (batter the Seeds, 
thinly covering them over about 
half an Inch thick with the fame 
light Earth; and when the Plants 
are come up, they (hould be thin¬ 
ned where they are too dofe in the 
Rows, leaving them at leaft fix In¬ 
ches afunder, and, ar the fame 
Time, you (hould hoe down all the 
Weeds to deftroy them: And this 
muft be repeated as often as is ne- 
ccflary; for if the Weeds are per¬ 
mitted to grow among the Plants, 
they will draw them up weak, and 
prevent their Growth. 

There are many People who 
low thefe Seeds promifeuoufly in 
a Bed, and afterwards tranfplant 
them out at the Diftance they 
would have them grow: But this 
is not (o well as the former Me¬ 
thod, becaufe their Roots do com¬ 
monly (hoot downright, which m 
being tranfplanted are often bro¬ 
ken, (o that they never will make 
(o fair Roots as thofe which re¬ 
main in the fame Place where they 
arc (own; for when the extreazn 
.Part of the Root is broken, it ne¬ 
ver extends itfelf in Length after¬ 
wards, but only (hoots out into 
many forked final! Roots, which 
are not near fo valuable as thofe 
which are large and ftrait. Thefe 
Roots may be taken up when their 
Leaves begin to decay, at which 
time they have done growing; 
tho* they may remain in the Ground 
until Spring, and may be taken up 
as they are us’d: But thofe whicn 
remain in the Ground after March, 
will (hoot up their Flower-ftems; 
after which they are not (b good, 
being fticky and ftrong. 

If you intend to (ave Seeds of 
thefe Plants, you (hould let a Par¬ 
cel of the beft remain in the Pla¬ 
ces 
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ccs where they grew ,* and when 
their Stems are grown to their 
Height, they fhould be fupported 
with Stakes, to prevent their fall¬ 
ing to the Ground or breaking. In 
Jun* they will flower, and about 
the Beginning of Augufi their Seeds 
will ripen, when they (hould be 
gather'd, and prefervM dry till the 
Spring following for Ufe. 

SCROPHULARIA; Figwort. 

The Characters arc; 

It hath an anomalous Flower , con- 
ffiing of one Leaf gaping at both 
Sides , and generally globular , cut as 
it were into two lips ; under the up¬ 
per one of which are two /mail 
Leaves: The Point al rifes out of the 
Flower-cup, which afterwards turns 
to a Fruit or Husk, with a roundifi}- 
pointed End, opening into two Divi¬ 
sions, parted into two Cells by an in¬ 
ter mi zte Partition, and full of 
f mall Seeds , which adhere to the Pla¬ 
ces 

The Species are •, 

. i. Sceophularia; nodofa foetida. 
C. P. Stinking knobbed-rooted 
Figwort. 

z. Scrophularia ; aquatica, ma¬ 
jor . C. B. P. Greater Water Fig- 

wort. 

3. Scrophularia; Hifpanica , fam- 
buci folio glabro. Tourn. Spanifh 
Figwort, with a fmooth Elder-leaf. 

4. Scrophularia; maxima, Lu/L 
tanka, jam budfolio lanugtnofo. Tourn. 
Greateft Portugal Figwort, with a 
woolly Elder-leaf. 

f. Scrophularia; rut a canine: 
ditta, vulgaris . C. B. . , 

commonly called. Dogs Rue. 

6. Scrophularia ; faxatilis luci- 
da, laferpitii Majfdienfis foliis. Boc . 
teuf. Shining Rock Figwort, with 
Leaves like the Marieilles Lafer- 
wort. 

7. Scrophularia; glauco folio , 
in am pi as lacunas dtvifo , Tourn . 
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Figwort, with a to*green Leaf di¬ 
vided into large Segments. 

8. Scrophularia; folds fiids, 
mode lacmiatis, vel ruta tamo Ur 
tifidia. C. 3. 1 Figwort, with 
Leaves jagged after the manner of 
Fern, or broad-kav’d Dog's-Rue. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant which are preferv’d in 
ibme curious Botanick Gardens, bat 
thofe here mention’d being the 
moft beautiful, and beft worth pre¬ 
ferring, it would be needled to 
enumerate the other Sorts in this 
Place. 

The firft Sort here mention’d, 
grows wild in great Plenty in 
Woods and other fhady Places i> 
divers Parts of England, and is rare¬ 
ly cultivated in Gardens; but this 
being the Sort which the College 
of Phyficians have direfied for Me¬ 
dicinal Ufe, under the Title of $cr*- 
phularia Ma f feme prefer¬ 

red in their Phyfick-Gardens. 

The fecond Sort is alfo very 
common in Places, and by 

the Sides of Ditches almoft every 
where. This is alfo an officinal 
Plant, and Hands in the Catalogue 
of Simples, under the Title of if- 
tonica aquatica, i. e. IVoter-Betenj, 
becatife the Leaves are fomewhat 
like thole of Betony. „ 

Thefe two Plants may be catty 
propagated in Gardens, by f oW1D £ 
their Seeds early in the Spring 0 ?' 
on a Bed of frefli Earth, in a W 
Situation ; and when the Plants** 
come up, they (hould be traip**’ 
ted out into a flrong, ©oift Sou, 
about two Feet afunder, oblernng 
to water them until they have ta¬ 
ken Root; after which they 
require no farther Care but to 
down the Weeds between the® 
from time to time as they a rC _P r0 ’ 
duc'd. The fecond Year thefe Plant* 
will fboot up to flower, 
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their Stems are fuffer'd to rem ain , 
they will produce Seeds; but the 
Herb is generally cut for Uft juft 
as the Flowers begin to open; for 
if it ftands longer the Leaves change, 
and the whole Plant contains much 
left Juice. The Roots of the firft 
Sort will abide many Years without 
renewing, but it will be proper to 
tranfplant them every other Year, 
otherwift the Roots will fpread o- 
ver each other, and thereby de- 
ftroy themfelves. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
very beautiful Plants, being wor¬ 
thy of a Place in every good Gar¬ 
den. Theft are fo me what tender¬ 
er than the former Sorts, tho* they 
will endure the Cold of our ordi¬ 
nary Winters, if planted in a light 
Soil, and a warm Situation. Theft 
maybe propagated by lowing their 
Seeds in the Spring upon a Bed of 
frefh Earth; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be trank 
planted into Beds of frefh Earth, 
at about fix Inches Diftance from 
each other, obferving to water and 
(hade them until they have taken 
Root, after which they will require 
no farther Care but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather to reffeih them with 
Water. 

At Michaelmas fome of them 
may be tranfplanted into the Mid¬ 
dle of warm Borders in the Plea- 

fure-Garden, and the reft may be 
planted into Pots fill’d with light, 

frefh Earth, which in Winter fhould 
be fhelter’d under a common Hot¬ 
bed Frame, where they may be 
cover’d in frofty Weather, but in 
mild Weather they fhould have as 
much free Air as poffible: Theft 
Plants thus fhelter’d, will flower 
very ftrong in April , and if duly 
water’d in dry Weather, will pro¬ 
duce ripe Seeds in July, which 
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may be gather’d in the Pods, and 
preftrv’d for Ufe. The Roots of 
theft Plants will abide three or four 
Years, unleft deftroy’d by great 
Cold, and may be parted to ia- 
creafe them: But tftefe Plants which 
are propagated from Slips do fel- 
dom flower fo ftrong as thoft pro¬ 
duc’d from Seeds, fo that it is the 
beft Way to raift every Year, fome 
from Seeds to fucceed the old 
Roots. 

The fifth, fixth, ftventh and 

eighth Sorts are alfo tender, and 
will rarely endure the Cold of our 
Winters without Shelter, unlefs in 
fome very warm Situations; there¬ 
fore theft fhould be planted in Pots 
fill’d with frefli, light Earth, and 
fheltcr’d in Winter as the two for¬ 
mer Sorts. Theft may be propa¬ 
gated either from Seeds, as the 
former, or from Cuttings; but the 
former being the beft Way, is ge¬ 
nerally pra&is’d, bccauft the Plants 
rais’d from Seeds do always flower 
much ftronger than thoft produc’d 
from Cuttings, and likewife grow 
more regular. Thefe Sorts will a- 
bide two or three Years, if defen¬ 
ded from Froft in Winter, but if 
they fhould continue longer, they 
are ftldom fb beautiful as young 
Plants, fb that they fhould be ot- 
ten renew'd from Seeds, 

SEC ALE; Rie. 

The Characters are; 

The Flowers have no Leaves , but 
confift of fever al Stamina, which are 
produc'd from the Flower-cup: Thefe 
Flowers are collected into a fiat Spike , 
and are difpos'd almoft fingly ; from 
the Flower-cup rifis a Fointal , which 
afterward > becomes an oblong (lender 
Seed inclos'd in a Husk which was 
before the Flower-cup. This differs 
from Wheat, in having a fiat ter 
Spike , the Awn larger and more 
naked. 



The Species are; 

i. Secale; hybernum, vel ma¬ 
te. c, B. P. Common or Winter 
Rie. 

z. Sec ale ; vomum & minus. C. 
B. P. Letter or Spring Rie. 

Thefe arc all the Sorts of 1tie 
which arc at prefent known in 
England. The Manner of (owing 
and husbanding thefe Plants being 
fo well known to every Farmer, 
it would be nccdlcfs to fay any 
thing of it m this Place, more than 
that the firft mud be Town in Au¬ 
tumn, as Wheats but the other 
may be Town in the Spring, at the 
Scalbn for Barley, and will ripen 
almoft as foon as that which was 
(own in Autumn; which is a great 
Advan'agcm fuch Countries, where 
it is fubject to be deftroy’d in 
Winter. 

• SECURIDACA ; Hatchet-Vetch. 

The Coarattcrs are* 

It hath a papilionaceous Blower, 
out cf whofe Empalement rifts the 
Jointal t which afterwards becomes 
an upright, plain, annual articula¬ 
ted Bod, containing in each Joint a 
Rlnmbohl Seed, having a Notch on 
the inner Side . 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant in England, viz . 

Securidaca; lutea major . C. B. 
P. 1 he greater Yellow Hatchet- 

Vetch. 

This Plant grows amongft the 
Corn in Spain, Italy, and other 
warm Countries ; but in England 

it it preferv'd in Botanick Gardens 
for the Sake of Variety. This may 
be propagated by fowing the Seeds 

in Borders of light frefti Earth in 

the Spring, in the Places where 
they are to abide j tor they feldom 
iuccerd weil if they are tranfplant- 
cd: They (bould be allow’d at lead 
two Feet Diftance, bccaufe their 
Branches trail upon tb; Ground; In 


June thefe Plants will flower, and 
in Auguft their Seeds will ripen, 
when they (bould be gather’d, and 
preferv'd for Ufe. A few of thefe 
Plants may be admitted into every 
good Garden for Variety, tho’there 
is no great Beauty in their Flow¬ 
ers. 

SEDUM; Houfeleek. 

The Characters are ; 

The Flower confifts of fever al Leaves , 
which are plac'd orbicularly, and ex¬ 
pand in Form of a Roje ; out of whofe 
Flower-cup rifes the Vointal, which 
afterwards turns to a Fruit, com¬ 
pos'd, as it were, of many Seed-vef- 
fels, refembling Hush, which are col¬ 
lected into a Sort of Head, and full 
of fmall Seeds . 

The Species arc; 

i. Sedum ; majus , vulgare. C. 

B, P. Common great Houfeleek. 

x. Sebum; minus, luteum, folio 
acuto . C. B. P. The mod ordinary 
Prickmadam, or (harp-pointed Yel¬ 
low Houfeleek. 

$. Sedum 5 minus , luteum, ra 
mtdis reflexis. C. B. P. Yellow 
Stonecrop, with refkftcd Flow¬ 
ers. 

4. Sedum ; parvum acre fore lu - 
tto. J . B . Wall Pepper, or Stone- 
crop. 

y. Sedum; minus , a rupe SancB 
Vincentiu Raii Syn . Stonecrop of 
St. Vincent’/ Rock. 

6 . Sedum; minus , teretifolium al¬ 
bum. C. B. P. White flower’d 
Stonecrop, with round - pointed 
Leaves. 

7. Sedum; minus, circinatofolio. 

C. B. P. Letter Stonecrop, with 

round Leaves. 

8. Srdum ; majus , vulgari fimi- 
le, globulis decidentibus . Mor. Hijl , 
Houfeleek, like the common Sort, 
throwing ofl the young ones. 

9. Sedum; montanum, foment0- 
Jrm, C. B. P. Mountain woolly 

Houfe- 
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Houfeleek, commonly call’d, Cob¬ 
web HoufeUek. 

10. Sedum ; ntajus arborefcens . 
y• S. Greater Tree Houfeleek. 

11. Sedum j majus arborefcens , 
folds elegant rjjime variegatis tricolo¬ 
rs us. Boerh. InL Greater Tree 
Houfeleek, with beautiful variega¬ 
ted Leaves. 

12. Sedum ; Canarinum , folds 
omnium maximis . H. A. The grea¬ 
ter Houfeleek of the Canaries. 

13. Sedum ; Afrum , faxatile,fo- 
liolis fedi vulgaris, in rofam verb 
compojftis. Boerh . Ind. African Rock 
Houieleek, with fmall Leaves, like 
the common Sort, collected like 
a Rofe. 

14. Sedum $ Afrum , montanum , 
filiis fubrotundis, dentibus albis fer- 
ratis , confertim natis . Boerh. Ind . 
African Mountain Houfeleek, with 
roundifh, indented, ferrated Leaves, 
with white Edges. 

ly. Sedum Africanum , frutef- 
cens, folio longo ferrate* confertim 
nato. Boerh. Ind . African Shrub¬ 
by Houfeleek, with long ferrated 
Leaves. 

The firft Sort is very common 
in England, being often planted up¬ 
on the Tops of Houfes, and other 
Buildings, where being preferv’d 
dry, it will endure the greateft 
Cold of our Climate This is di¬ 
rected by the College of Phyficians 
to be us’d in Medicine as a great 
Cooler. It may be propagated by 
planting the Off-fets (which are 
produc’d in great Plenty from the 
old Plants) any time in Summer. 
It requires to be plac’d very dry; 
for if its Roots are moiit, the 
Plants will rot in cold Weather. 

The fecond, third, fourth, fixth, 
and feventh Sorts grow in Plenty 
upon Wails and Buildings in divers 
Parts of England, where they prcK 
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pagate themfclves by their trailing 
Branches, fb as in a fhort time to 
cover the whole Place, provided 
they are not cut off. The fmh 
Sort is alfb preferib’d by the Col¬ 
lege of Phyhcians to enter fome 
officinal Compofitions j but the 
People who iupply the Markets, 
do commonly fell the Wall Pepper 
in (lead of this ; which is a very 
wrong Pra&icc, becaufe the fixth 
Sort is a very cold Herb, and is ac¬ 
cordingly dire&ed to be put into 
cooling Ointments j and the Wall 
Pepper is an exceeding lharp acrid 
Plant (from whence it receiv’d the 
Name of Wall Pepper) which ren¬ 
ders it contrary to the Intention of 
the Phyfician j therefore whoever 
makes life of thefe Plants, (hould 
be very careful to have the right, 
otherwife it is better to ufe the 
common great Sort, in which 
they are not ib liable to be im¬ 
pos'd on. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of St. 
Vincent’s Rock iri Cormoal, from 
whence it hath been taken, and 
diftributed into the feveral Gar¬ 
dens of fuch Perfbns as are curi¬ 
ous in preferving a Variety of 
Plants. 

Thefe Plants are all extreme har¬ 
dy, and will thrive exceedingly, if 
planted in a dry Soil, and an open 
Situation, where they will propa¬ 
gate themfclves by their trailing 
Branches, which take Root when¬ 
ever they touch the Ground. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts do 
propagate themfelves by Off-fets, 
in the manner as the common 
Sort, though the eighth throws 
off the young ones from the Top 
of the old Plants, which, falling 
on the Ground, take Root, and 
thereby are increas’d very plenti¬ 
fully. Thefe arc both very hardy, 

aud 
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and if planted in a dry rubbifh Soil 
will thrive, and endure the fevereft 
Cold of our Gimate. 

The tenth Sort is propagated by 
planting Cuttings during any of 
the Summer Months, which ihould 
be laid in a dry Place a Fortnight 
after they are cut from the old 
Plants, that their wounded Parts 
may heal over before they are plan¬ 
ted, otherwise thev are fubje& to 
rot. Thefe fhoukf be planted in 
Pots Bird with light, fire(h, fandy 
Earth, and plac’d m a fhady Situa¬ 
tion (but not under the Drip of 
Trees) obferving to give 'em now 
and then a little Water, when the 
Esuth is dry ? but you muft be ve¬ 
ry careful not to let them have too 
much Moifture, which will rot 
’em. 

When they have taken Root, 
they may be remov’d into a more 
open Situation, placing’em amongft 
other Exotick Plant* in a Place 
where they may be defended from 
iftmg Winds i in which Situation 
they may remain until Autumn, 
when they muft be remov’d into 
the Confervatory, to be preferv’d 
from Cold in Winter, which will 
deftroy ’em. Tho* tfrey do not re¬ 
quire any artificial Heat, but only 
to be proteded from Froft, yet do 
they require to have as much free 
Air as poffible in mild Weather $ 
therefore the beft Way of preftr- 
ving theft Plants, is to have an airy 
Glafs-caft, in which many Sorts of 
Jtcoidcs's, and other fucculent Plants, 
may be intermix’d with theft, 
where they will thrive much bet¬ 
ter than if placed amongft Oranges, 
Myrtles, and other Trees in a Green- 
faouft s becaufe the Perfpiration of 
thoft Trees renders the Air of the 
Place damp, and when the Houft 
is cloftly (hut up, this Air is often 
rancid, which being imbib’d by 
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the Houfeleeks, will caufe their 
Leaves to fall off, and the Plants 
will decay fbon after $ whereas in 
an open airy Glafs-caft, where 
there are none but fucculent Plants, 
there will never be near fb much 
damp in the Air, and in fiich Pla¬ 
ces they will thrive and flower al- 
moft every Winter, when the Plants 
have gotten fufficient Strength. 
Theft Plants in moift Weather will 
fend forth long Roots from their 
Branches, four or five Feet from 
the Ground, and if the Earth is 
plac’d near to theft Roots, they 
will ftrike into it, and the Bran¬ 
ches may be afterwards ftparated 
from the old Plants. 

The eleventh Sort is a Variety 
of the tenth, which was acciden¬ 
tally obtain’d in the Gardens of 
the late Dutchefr of Beaufort at 
Badmmgton, from a Branch which 
broke off from one of the plain 
Sort of Houfeleek Trees by acci¬ 
dent, and being planted in Lime 
Rubbiih afterwards, became beau¬ 
tifully variegated > from which 
Plant there have been vaft Num¬ 
bers rais’d, and diftributed into ma¬ 
ny curious Gardens, both at Home 
and Abroad. This is propagated 
in the fame manner as the former, 
and requires the fame Management 
in Winter^ but the Soil in which 
it is planted fhould be one half frcfh 
fandy Soil, and the other half Lime 
Rubbifh and Sea Sand, equally 
mix’d, in which it will thrive 
much better than in a rich Soil: 
You muft alio be very careful not 
to give it too much Water in Win¬ 
ter, which will caufe it to caft its 
Leaves and decay. With this Ma¬ 
nagement theft Plants will grow 
to be eight or ten Feet high, and 
will produce beautiful Spikes of 
Flowers every Year, which are 
commonly in Beauty in Winter, 



and are thereby more valuable for 
coming at a Seafbn when few o- 
ther Plants do flower. Sometimes 
their Plants will produce ripe Seeds, 
which, if permitted to fall upon 
the Earth of the Pots, will come 
up the Summer following, from 
whence a great Stock of the Plants 
may be produc’d ; tho* as they do 
io eafily take Root from Cuttings, 
there will be no occaiion to propa¬ 
gate them any other Way. 

The twelfth Sort foldom produ¬ 
ces any Side Branches, but grows 
up to one fingle large Head, with 
very large Leaves. This is only 
propagated from Seeds, for when 
the Plants produce their Flowers, 
they always decay Co fbon as the 
Seed is ripe ; therefore the Seed 
fhould either be Town in Pots fill’d 
with light, fandy Earth as ibon as 
it is ripe, or permitted to ihed up- 
on the Pots where they grewj 
which mull be fhelter’d from the 
Frol! in Winter, and the Spring 
following the young Plants will 
come up in Plenty; when they 
fhould be tranfplanted into Pots 
fill’d with frefh, light Earth, and 
expos’d in Summer with other Ex¬ 
otick Plants, in fome well-fhelccr’d 
Situation, where they may remain 
until O Bober, when they fhould be 
hous’d with the foregoing Sorts, 
and manag’d in the fame manner 
as hath been directed for them. 
Thefe Plants will flower in four or 
five Years from Seed, provided 
they are well manag’d, after which 
(as was before laid) they ufually 
decay, therefore it is neceflary to 
have a Succeflion of young Plants, 
that there may be annually fome to 
flower. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts are of fmaller Growth: Thefe 
do rarely rife above fix Inches 
liigh, but fond forth a great Quan¬ 


tity of Heads from their Sides, 
which if taken off and planted in 
frefh, light, fandy Earth, will take 
Root, and make frefh Plants, which 
m jy be preferv’d in Pots, and hous'd 
in Winter with the other Sorts be¬ 
fore mention’d, and require to be 
treated in the fame Way. 

The fifteenth Sort grows to be 
fhrubby, and may be propagated 
by planting the Cuttings in the 
manner dire&ed for the Tree Houfe- 
leek, and raft alfo be bous’d in 
Winter, and treated in the fome 
manner as hath been already direct¬ 
ed for that Sort. 

Thefe are all of them very or¬ 
namental Plants in the Green-houfe, 
and add greatly to the Variety, 
when plac’d amongft other curious 
Exotick Plants. 

SENECIO; Groundfd. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a jbfculoHs Flever, confi- 
fling of many Florets , divided into 
feverat Segments , fitting on the Em¬ 
bryo, contained in an Bmpalement , 
confifting of one Leaf and divided in¬ 
to many Farts , afterwards becoming 
if a conical Figure: the Embryo af¬ 
terwards becomes a Seed, f rnijtid 
with Down ; at which time , tho 
Empalement is reflex'd to make way 
for the Seeds to tfcape. 

The Species are; 

I. Senecio i mipor, vulgaris. C. 
B. P. Common Groundfd. 

a. Senecio; Africanus , arbortfr 
tens, folio ferrato. Boerh . Ini, Afri¬ 
can Tree-like Groundfel, with a 
forrated Leaf. 

3. Senecio; Vtrgtnianus, arborefr 

censy atriplicis folio. Far. Bat . Vir¬ 
ginian Groundfel-Trec, with an Q- 

rach Leaf. 

4. Senecio ; Africanus , arboref 
tens, folio ficoidis . Com. Frel. Afri¬ 
can Groundfol-Tree, with a Fi- 

coides Leaf* 

The 
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The firft Sort here mention'd is 
one of the mod common Weeds 
upon Dunghills, old Walls* and 
Cardens that we have in Englmwdt 
Jb that inftead of cultivating it, it 
requires fome Pains to deftroy it in 
Gardens : for if it be fuller'd to feed 
in a Garden (which it fbon will do 
if permitted to Hand) it will be 
vcij difficult to extirpate it. This 
is iomenmes us’d in Medicine, but 
its chief Uie in Imglemd is to feed 
Birds* 

The fecond Sort grows to a 
Shrub of (even or eight Feet high* 
and produces its Flowers, in Sum¬ 
mer and Autumn, at the Extremi¬ 
ty of the Branches, in Bunches* 
which tho’ of no great Beauty, 
yet ierves to add to the Variety of 
Exotick Plants in the Grecn-houle* 
This Plant may be propagated by 
planting the Cuttings, during any 
of the Summer Months, in a Bed 
of frelh, rich Earth, obferving to 
water ami flunk them until they 
have taken Root, after which they 
will require no farther Care but to 
keep them clear from Weeds until 
Jiugufty when they Ibould be taken 
up carefully, and planted into Pots 
fill'd with light rich Earth, and 
plac'd in a ihady Situation until 
they have taken Root; alter which 
they may be remov’d to a more o- 
pen Situation, where they may re¬ 
main till the latter End of OBobtri 
when they Ibould be remov’d into 
the Grecn-houle, placing them in 
the coldeft Part thereof, for they 
only require to be flicker'd from 
fevere Fro ft, and mu ft have as 
much free Air as poflible in mild 
Weather; and be after refrelh’d 
with Water: In Summer they may 
be expos’d with Myrtles , Oleanders , 
and ccher hardy Exotick Plants, 
where they will add to the Variety. 
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The third Sort doth grow to be 
a large woody Shrub, about ten or 
tigelve Feet high, but is hardly to 
be train’d up into a regular Figure, 
for the Branches are produced fo 
irregularly, that it makes but an 
indifferent Figure in a Garden; but 
being a hardy Shrub* it is often 
prcferved by fiich as are curious in 
caHo&ng the various Sorts of har¬ 
dy Plants. 

This may be propagated by plant¬ 
ing Cuttings, taken from the ten¬ 
der Wood, in the Spring of the 
Year, ob&rviog to water and (hade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which they muft be carefully 
kept dear from Weeds, which is 
all the Management they will re¬ 
quire until the (iicceeding Spring, 
when they Ibould be tranfplanted 
either into the Places were they 
are defigned to grow, or into a 
Nur&ry, where they may be train¬ 
ed up another Seafbn; though it is 
the beft Way to plant rhem where 
they are to remain, when they arc 
taken from the Bed where they 
were railed, bccaule theft: Plants 
are with Danger removed when 
they arc grown very woody. 

The bdft Time to remove them 
is in the Beginning of AfriL, juft 
before they (boot » and they Ibould 
be placed in a light Soil and a 
warm Situation, where they will 
endure the Coid of our ordinary 
Winters without any Shelter, but 
in very (harp Winters they are lornc- 
times deftroy’d. This Shrub pro¬ 
duces its Flowers in OBebtr, which 
altho* not very beautiful, yet are 
efteemed by fbme for their coming 
fo late in the Sealbn. 

The fourth Sort is a very beau¬ 
tiful fucculent Plant; the Leaves, 
which are long, thick, and juicy, 
are cover’d over with a glaucous 

Flew. 
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Flew, fomewhtt like Plums, sod 
thefe being broken* do emit a 
ftrong Turpentine Odour, which 
has occafioned feme ignorant Per- 
ions to give it the Name of BaU 
faito-iree. 

This Plant is eafily propagated 
by planting Cuttings of it during 
any of the Summer Months (which 
Ihoiild he taken from the old Plants 
at lead a Fortnight before they are 
planted, and laid in a dry Place for 
their Wounds to heal over, other- 
wife they will be iubje& to rot) 
then planted in Pots of light, fin¬ 
ely Earth, and placed in a Situa¬ 
tion where they may enjoy the 
Morning Suii, observing to refrelh 
them with Water, gently, as the 
Earth in the Pots dries: In this 
Place they may remain for eight 
or ten Days, after which the Pots 
iboitid be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, which will greatly facili¬ 
tate their taking Root: After they 
are rooted, they may be again ex- 
pofed to the open Air, placing 
them amongft Ficoides , Sedttms, and 
other cxotii k fuccuient Plants, in a 
weil-(hc*tei’d Situation, where they 
may remain till the October. follow¬ 
ing, when they (hould be remo¬ 
ved into the Confervatory, placing 
them amdngft the before-mention¬ 
ed fuccuient Plants in an airy Glafc- 
cafe, where they may be defended 
from Frol, but (hould have as 
much free Air as poflible in mild 
Weather; for if they are .(hut up 
too dole in Winter, or have the 
Addition of any artificial Hear, the 
heiros will decay and fall off, and 
the Plants will lofe their Beauty; 
Whereas if they are treated in a 
hardier Manner, and have the Ad¬ 
vantage of a dry, free Air,. they, 
will appear extream beautiful, and 
.flower throughout the Winter* 

?*£. n. 
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The Management of this Plaxffl 
being, nearly the fine as moft of 
the Wkeides do require* I (hall not 
repeat any Part of that in this 
Place, but defire the . Reader to 
turn back to that Article for any 
farther Dire&ions* 

SENNA. 

The Chara&ers are ? 

The Flamer for the moft part cei£ 
fifts of five Lemves, which are fitted 

orbicularly, and do. expand in Womb 
of a Rofe ; the Fotntal Afterwards 

becomes a plain , incurved, bivalve 

Fod, which is full of Seeds, each be* 
ing feparat ed by a double , then Mem^ 
brane. 

The Species are; 

1. Senna; Italic a , foliis obtufsl 
C B. F. Italian Senna with blunt- 
pointed Leaves. 

2. Senna; Americans, JJguflA 
folio,. Flum. American Senna with 
a Prim Leaf. 

3. Senna y a five fo¬ 

lk* acutis . C. B. P. Alexandria^ 
Senna with (harp-pointed Leaves. 

The two firft Species are pre¬ 
fer v’d in fevcral curious Gardens in 
England ; but the third Sort,; which 
is that ufed in Medicine,, jit 411 prch 
fent very rare in this Country. 

Thefe Pkifts may be ited 

by fowirig their Seeds upon a Hot¬ 
bed early in the Spring, and when 
the Plants are come up, they (hould 
be tranfplanted into (mall Pots, fill¬ 
ed with light, frerfi Earth, and 
plunged into a new. Hot-bed, ob- 
iervtng to water and (hade them 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they (Hould have Air admit¬ 
ted to them, by rating the Glades 
in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the $ea(ob, and the Bed in which 
they are placed ; yon mud alfo o1> 
ferve to refresh them with Water 
from time to time, as the Earth in 
t c 



the PoU flwll require; and when 
the Roots of the Plants have filled 
the Pou» they (hould be fluffed in¬ 
fo other Pots a Size larger, obfer- 
Oing to take off the Roots which 
are matted. round the OUtfide of 
the Ball* of Earth 1 neat the Pot* 
and then fill up tftfe Pots with the 
&xne fireih Earth, and plunge them 
into the Hot-bed again, giving ’em 
Air and Water 1 in’ Proportion to 
the Waitoth of the Seaton anil the 
Bed in which they are placed: In 
this manner they ntuft be treated 
until Autumn, when they mud be 
removed into the Stove, and plun¬ 
ged into the Bark-bed, Where du¬ 
ring the Winter Seafbri, they mud 
be carefully preferred, rcfrcfhing 
them with Water every three or 
four Days, according as the Earth 
in the Wm% dries. This Stove 
ihould be kept above temperate 
Heat ui Winter, other wile the 
Plants will not live therein. The 
Bums; Mowing the two ffirft 
Speck floWer and produce 

Seed, but the third Sort is an an¬ 
nual Plant, and rarely pcrfe&s its 
feeds in this Country. 

SENNA THE BLADDER; v* 
it Coble®. 

SENNA THE SCORPION; vi¬ 
de Emerus. 1 

SENSIBLE PLANT; vide Mi- 

mo fa. 

SERBtLLtJM; Mother of 
Thyme, 

The Chara&ers are; 

Jt hath trailing Branches 
are not Jo Booty and hmd as thofe of 
Thyme, but in every other refpe 8 is 
the pome. 

The Species are; 

r. Serpyllum ; vulgare , majus* 
fibre pkrpureo , C. B. P. Greater 
common MothcKof Thyme with. 

tparplc Flower; . „* 


£ SerpyxXum § vulgare, min** 

C, B. P. Common finaller Mother 
of Thyme. 

3. Serfyllum ; vulgare , jlore 
ample . Ban Syn. Common Mo¬ 
ther of Thyme with a large 
Flower. 

4. Serfyllum ; citratum . Cer . 

Emac. Lemon Thyme. , 

f. Serfyllum ; odore juglandk. ! 

J. B. Mother of Thyme duelling 
like Wallnuts. 

6 . SerpylluM; vulgare, hirfu* 
turn . Rail Syn* Hairy wild Thyme. 

7 . Serfyllum; latifelium , hir - 

fatum , C. B. P. Broad-leav’d, hai¬ 
ry, wild Thyme. 

8. Serpyllum; vulgare , majus , 
fibre alto. C. B. P. Greater wild . 
Thyme with a white Flower. 

9 . Serpyllum i Vulgare, minus* 
folio ex albo & vvridi varto . it. Z. 
LefTer wild Thyme with variega¬ 
ted Leaves. 

The eight fifd mentioned Sorts ! 
do* grow wild Heaths, and o- 
ther large ©pen Places, in divers* 
Parts ot England* where in the 
Summer Time when they are in* 
Flower, they afford an agreeable 
Prolpeft; and being trod upon, do 
emit a grateful aromatick Scent. 
Their common Places of Growth 
are upon fmall Hillocks, where the 
Ground is dry and uncultivated, 
where, in a fhort time, they pro¬ 
pagate therafelves plentifully, both 
from Seeds and by their trailing 
Branches;' which take Roots at 
their Joints, and ft extend tbem- 
felves every Way. 

There are but two of thefe Spt . 

cm commonly cultivated in Gar¬ 
dena, vise, the Lemon Thyme , ami 
that with ftrip'd Leaves ; the firfl 
for its agreeahle Scents and the ei¬ 
ther for the Beauty of its variega¬ 
ted Leaves; theft were formerly 
planted to edge Borders, but as 

they 
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the^ are very apt to fpread, and 
difficult to preferve in Compafs, 
lo they arc difufcd at prcfent for 
that Purpofe. . 

All thefe do ptopagate themfelves 
very faff, by their trailing Branches, 
which ftrike out Roots from their 
Joints into the Earth, and thfcfcby 
make new Plants; fb that from a 
Root of each,, there tpay food be 
a large. Stock ihcreafcdl They may 
be transplanted cither in Spring or 
Autumn, and love, an open Situa¬ 
tion and a dry uhdunged Soil, in 
which they will thrive and flower 
exceedingly, and continue feveral 
Years. 

SESAMUMj Oily-graini 
,.The Characters are; 

. lie Flowers are produced from 
the Wings of the Leaves , without a* 
ny Footstalk ; the flower-cup confifts 
of me Leaf divided into five long, 
fender ; egments > the FloW.& is\ of 
one Leaf in Shape like thofe of the 
foxglove i the Vointal, which rlfes 
111 the Middle of the Flower , after - 
wards becomes an oblongs fbur-cor - 
ner’d Fed, divided into four diftmft 
Cells , which are replete with efculent 
Seeds • 

The Species are/ 

, 1. M; J. If: fcommon 

Oily-grain. 

z. Sesamum; atterum,fpUis tri~ 

JuRs Orientale , femme obfeuro. Pluk. 

Fhyt. Another Eaftern Oily-grain 

with trifid Leaves and dark-coloured 
Seeds. % ^ . . 

J. Sesamum; Orientale , trifidum, 
Jlore nivep. Hort. Compt . Eaftern 
Oily-grain with trifid Leaves and 
white Flowers. 

Thefe three Sorts are, often pro? 
miicaoufly cultivated in the Field £ 
of Syria, Egypt, Candy, See. where 
the Inhabitants ufe the $eed; fot 
Food; and of late Yeirs thefe Plants 
JUve been introduced in dareimd. 
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Where they faceted extremely welH 
The Inhabitants of that dountry 
make an Oil from the Seed, which 
will keep many Years, end not 
take any rancid Smell or Tafte, 
but in two Yeats becomes quite 
mild; fb that when the warm 
Tafte of the Seed, which is m the 
Oil when firft drawn, is wore off* 
they ufe it as Sallad-Oi], and far 
all the Purpofcs of Sweet-Oil. .. 

In England thefe. Plants are jtre*' 
ferved in Botanick Gardens, as Cu-. 
riofities: Their Seeds muft be fowd 
in the Spring upon a Hot-bed, and 
when the Plants are come up, 
they muff be tranfplantcd into a 
frefh Hot-bed tb bring 'em for¬ 
ward ; after they have acquired $ 
tolerable Degree of Strength, they 
fhould be planted ihtb Pets filed 
with rich, light , 1 fandy Soil* and 
plunged into another Hot-bed, ma¬ 
naging them as hath been dire&ed 
for Amaranthus's, to which I ftrnS 
refer the Reader, to avoid Repeti¬ 
tion. For if thefe Plates are not 
brought forward thus in the far¬ 
mer part of the Summer, they will 
not produce good Seeds in thii 
Country; though after they have 
flowered, if the Seafon is favoura-; 
bje ? they may be expofcd in a 
warm Situation with other annual 
Plants* When thefe Plants have 
perfected their Seeds, they decays 
and.never continue longer than one 
Seafon. ... , 

The Seed of the firft Sort is 
mentioned in the Lift of Officinal 
Simples in the College Difpenfatory, 
hut is rarely izfed in Medicine ini 
England From nine Pounds of 
this Seed, which came from Caro - 
Una, there were upwards of twq 
Quarts of OH produced, which isi 
as gtcat a Quantity as hath beed 
known to be drawn from any Vo-, 
getable whatever* and this 1 fup-r, 
C c i 
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jGfe might occafion its being call¬ 
ed Oily-gram. 

S 1 DERITIS i Iron-wort. 

The Characters are $ 

It is * Plant with a labiated 
Flower, confiftmg of one Leaf, whofe 
Ufftr-tip, or Crejt, h upright, hut 
the Under-lip, or Beard, is divided 
into three Parts > out of the Flower- 
tup rifts the Pointal, attended as it 
were by four Embryo's, which after¬ 
wards turn to fo many oblong Seeds, 
fimt up in a Busk, which was be¬ 
fore the Flower-cup: To theft Marks 
muft be added, the Flowers growing 
in Wborles at the Wings if the 
Leaves, which are cut like a Croft , 
and differ from the other Leaves of 
the Piano. 

The Species are ,* 

i. 19 h'trfuta, procumbent. 

C. B. P. Hairy trailing Iron-wort. 

a. Sideriti8 > Alpma, hyjfopifolia. 
C. Jilt P. Hyffop-lcav’d Iron-wort 
of the Alps* 

3. ,5 Orientalis, phlo- 

wadis folio . T. Cor • Eaftern Iroo- 
wort with a Phloems Leaf. 

There are ftveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preferred in 
Ibtne curious Botanick Gardens for 
Variety 5 but as they are Plants of 
little Beauty, io they are feldora 
cultivated in other Gardens. 

* All theft Plants may be propa¬ 
gated by lowing their Seeds in the 
Spring, upon a Bed of freih light 
Earth, and when the Plants are 
come up, they may be tranfplan- 
ted out into other Beds, allowing 
’em a Foot Diftance from each ci¬ 
ther, obftnring to water them un¬ 
til they have taken Root, after 
which they will require no farther 
.Care, but to keep em clear from 
Weeds: the ftcond Year they will 
produce Flowers and Seeds, and 
lbme of the Sorts will perifh foon 
after, but others will abide fcveral 
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Years, provided they are not plan¬ 
ted in a Soil too moift. 

S 1 LIQUA; Carob or St. John’s 
Bread. 

The Chara&ers art ; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, ha¬ 
ving many Stamina which grew from 
the Divisions of the Flower-cup ; in 
the Center of which rifes the Pemtal, 
which afterwards becomes a Fruit or 
Pod, which is plain and fiefliy, con¬ 
taining ftveral roundijb plain Seeds . 

. We have but one Species of this 
Plant in England, viz. 

Siliqua i edulis. C. B. P. 'the 
Carob-Tree, or St. JohnV-Bread, 
vulgo. 

This Tree is very common irf 

Spain , and in lbme Parts of Italy, 
as alfb in the Levant, where it 
grows in the Hedges, and pro¬ 
duces a great Quantity of long, 
flat, brown-colour'd Pods, which 
are thick, mealy, and of a fweetifh 
Tafte: Theft Pods are many times 
eaten by the poorer Sort of Inha¬ 
bitants, when they have a Scarci¬ 
ty of other Food; but they are 
apt to looftn the Belly, and caufe 
Gripings of the Bowels. Theft 
Pods are direfted by the College of 
Phyficians to enter lbme medicinal 1 
Preparations, for which Purpofe 
they are often brought from A- 
broad. 

In England the Tree is prefer- 
ved by fuch as delight in Exotick 
Plants, as a Curiofity: The Leaves 
do always continue green, and being 
different in Shape from molt othef 
Plants, do afford an agreeable Vari¬ 
ety, when intermix'd with Oran¬ 
ges, Myrtles, &c. in the Green- 
houfe. 

Theft Plants are propagated from 
Seeds, which, when brought over 
freih in the Pods, fhould be iowrt 
in the Spring upon a moderate 
Hot-bed, and when the Plants are 

come 
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come up, they (hould be carefully 
tranfjplanted, each into a feparate 
fmall Pot, filled with light, rich 
Earth, and plunged into another 
moderate Hot-bed, obierving to 
water and i Hade ’eg I until they have 
taken Root; after which you muft 
4 et them have Air in proportion to 
the Heat of the Weather. In June 
yon muft inure them to the open 
Air by Degrees, and in July they 
ihould be removed out of the Hot¬ 
bed, and placed in a warm Situa¬ 
tion, where they may remain until 
the Beginning of O&ober, when 
they fhould be removed into the 
Green-houfe, placing them where 
they may have free Air m mild 
Weather, for they are pretty hardy, 
and do require only to be ftielrcrM 
from hard Frofts. When the Plants 
have remained in Pots three or four 
Yeats, and have gotten Strength, 
feme of ’em may be turned out of 
the Pots in the Spring, and plant¬ 
ed into the full Ground, in a warm 
Situation, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
▼ery well, but inuft have ionic 
Shelter in vciy hard Weather. 

I have not as yet feen any 
5>f thefe Trees produce Flowers, 
though from iomc which have been 
planted fome Time againft Walls, 
tt is probable there may be Flowers 
and Fruit in a few Years. 

Sli-IQUASTRUM * The Judas- 
Tree. 

The Characters 3re j 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, 
mhofe Wings are placed above the 
Standard \ the Keel is comfofed of 
two Petals, the Pekntal whub rifes 
in the Center of the Flower-cup , and 
is encompaffed with the Stamina, af¬ 
terwards becomes a long fiat Pod, 
containing fever* l kidney-fhap’d Seeds: 
yjo which may be added , roundijh 
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Leaves growing alternately on the 
Mrmmkis . 

The Species are; 
i. Siliquastrum ; Cafi . Durantl 
The Judas-Trees vulgo. 

a. Si li<*uastrum; Canadenje. 
Tounh Canada Judas-Tree. 

3. SlLlQUASTRUM'} Ceratia 
agreflis, mucronato folio, fimkus pew- 
vis Carolmiana. Pluk. Aim. Caro¬ 
lina Judas-Tree with pointed 
Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Trees is very 
common in the South Parts of 

France, Italy , and Spain, from 
whence it was formerly brought 
into England, and preferred as a 
‘Curiosity in Green-houfes, but ot 
iate Years they have been rranfplan- 
ted into the open Air, where they 
thrive very well, and produce great 
'Quantities of beautiful Flowers in 
the Spring, and in favourable Sea- 
Tons do perfect their Seeds ex¬ 
tremely well. 

The feoond Sort is very com¬ 
mon in Virginia, New-Evgland, Ca¬ 
nada, and moft of the Northern 
'Countries of America, where it is 
•called Redbud § which Name, I 
foppofe, it receiv'd from the beau¬ 
tiful Colour of its Flower-buds, 
which when fully expanded, are 
of a fo&, purple Colour. Thefc 
Flowers are produc'd in large Clu¬ 
tters from the old Wood of the 
Tree i and being opened before the 
Green Leaves come out, they make 
a beautiful Appearance, etpecially 
when the Trees are old and pro¬ 
ductive of Flowers; when many 
times the large Branches of the 
Tree are intirely cover’d with theie 
besutiful Flowers, io as to afford 
as great Pieafure as any fort of 
flowering Tree whatever. Thcfe 
Flowers are commonly gather’d in 
America, and put into their Sallads, 
to which they add a quick, poig- 
C c | cant. 
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f 'm&> 4*re*abk Flavour % and fo 
EnglMnJ they arc by fonac curious 
yerfonsufed for the fine Purpofo, 

.• Xkc third Sort was brought 
from Ctrdim where it grows in 
. fhe Woods in great PJenty. This 
itOas greatly in the Shape of its 
Leases from the other two Sorts, 
god the Flowers are much fmalkr. 
At preftnt this is lefs common in 
t be Mnglijb Gardens, and will not 
endure the Cold of our Climate fo 
well, being fiibjeft to have the 
young Shoots deftroyM in very 
hard Winters; and it the Plants 
are voting, fometUncs they will die 
to the Ground. 

' Thefe Plants may be propagated 

S lowing their Seed upon a Bed 
light Earth towards the latter 
£nd of M*rcb or the Beginning of 
Afrit (and if you put a little ho: 
Dung under the Bed, it will great¬ 
ly facilitate the Growth of the 
i$) when your Seeds are fowa, 
fott fhould lift the Earth over 
them about half an Inch thick; 
and, if the Seafon prove wet, it 
Will be proper to cover the Bed 
with Mats, to preftrve it from 
eat Rains, which will burft the 
s, and cauft them to rot. 

When the Plants are <come pp, 
they fhould be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather 
tnuft be now and then refrefh’d 
With Water, which will greatly 
promote their Growth. The Win¬ 
ter following, if* the Weather be 
very 'cold, it will be proper to 
flicker the Plants, by covering theni 
either with Mats or dry Straw in 
hard Frofis, but they ihould con¬ 
stantly be opened in mild Weather, 
Otherwise they Will grow ipouTdy, 
and decay. 

About the Beginning of April 
you fhould prepare a Spot of good 
ffcfh Ground ^ to transplant theft 
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out (for the beft Seafon to rci^o^e 
them is juft before they begin ; to 
fhooti) then you fhould carefully 
take up the Plants, being m ind fig 
not to break their Roots, and plant 
'em in the frefh Ground as loon as 
poflible, becaufc if their Roots are ; 
dried by the Air, it will greatly 
prejudice them. 

The piftance theft fhould be 
planted muft be proportionable to 
the Time they are to remain before 
they are again tranfplanted; but 
cbmmonly they are planted two 
Fccfc Row from Row,- and a Foot 
afunder in the Rows, which is full 
Room enough for them to grow 
two or three Years, by which 
Time they fhould be tranfplanted; 
where they are defign’d to remain; 
for if they are too old when re¬ 
mov'd, they ftldom fucceed fo welf 
as younger Plants. 

The Ground between the Plants 
fhould be carefully kept clean from’ 
Weeds in Summer, and in the 
Spring ihould be’ well dug to loo- 
ftn the Earth, that their Root’s 
may better extend themftlves eve¬ 
ry Way: You fhould alfb at that 
Seafon prune off all ftrong fide 
Branches (efpecially if you : intend 
to train them up for Standard 
Trees) that their Top Branches 
may npt be check’d by their Side 
Shoots, which do often atrradi the 
greateft Part of the Nourifhment 
from the Roots ; and if their Stems 
are crooked, you muft place a fl 
Stake down by the Side of each 
?lanr, -nd fatten \hc Stern to it in. 
ftverai Places, fo as to render it 
ftrait, which Dird&ion it will ioon 
ttke as it grpws larger, and there¬ 
by the Plants'will be render^ beau¬ 
tiful. ’ s • 

When they have remain’d in this 
Nuffcry three or four Years* they 
fhpuld tranipianted in the Spring 
• ' • i ’ • " where 
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wLcre they are ^ligifd to remain, 
which may be in Wilderoefs Quar¬ 
ters among other flowering Trees, 
obdfcrriiurtQ place them with Trees 
of the fame Growth, io as they 
may not be over-hung, which i$ 
a great Prejudice to m<?ft Sorts of 
Plants. 

The ufual Height to which thefe 
Trees grow with us, is from twelve 
to twenty feet, according to the 
•Goodnefs of the Soil; tho* I don't 
remember ever Jto fee any of than 
exceed that Growth, where they 
have enjoy'd the greateft Advan¬ 
tages, nor do 1 believe the Caro¬ 
lina Sort will arrive to near that 
Height. 

SINAPI ; Muftard. 

The Characters are; 

The flower confifts of foyr Leaves, 
which are placed in Form of a Crefs , 
out of whofe Flower-cap rifes the 
FointaU, which afterwards becomes 
pt Ftsut or divided into two 

Cells by an intermediate Partition , 
to which the -here on both 

Shfesi and are with roundifh 

Seeds i thefe Pods generally end in a 
fungous Horn containing the like 
Seeds . To thefe Marks mufi be added 
jpu acrid burning Tafte peculiar to 
Muftard. 

. The Species are-; 

. 1. Spurs; filiqua latiufcula gla- 

hf*, femme rufo % five vulgare , f. B. 

Gammon or Red Muftard. 

x. Sinafi i hortenfe , ftmine albo . 

C. & P. Garden or White Muftard. 

3. Sinapi ; Jndicum , lactuce folio. 
Far. Bat. Indiap Muftard, with a 
Lettuce Leaf- 

There ate fcvcral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preferv’cl in 
^curious Botanick Gardens for Va¬ 
riety; but as they are not in ufe, 
-nor have any thing valuable to re¬ 
commend !em, I 11 not enume¬ 
rate them here. 
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The firft Sort is very common 
in the Ifle of Fly in Ca idgefhm » 
and m many other Places where 
the (aim} has been flooded with 
Water for mapy Tears; but upon 
being drain'd, this Plant comes up 
in a mod plenteous Manner, which 
has given Occaiion for fome Perfbns 
to imagine that it was produc’d fpon- 
taneoufly without Seeds ; but the 
contrary of this has been fully 
prov*d by feveral learned Gentlemen, 
and therefore would be needlefs to 
repeat here; for the Reafon why 
thefe Seeds do remain good for fp 
many Years, when cover'd with 
Water, is, becaufe they abound 
with to fharp an Oil, that it pre¬ 
vents the Water from pervading its 
Jfody, and being kept from the Air, 
is preferred from Corruption. 

This Sort is alfc cultivate in 
Gardens and fields, in divers Parts 
of England* for the Sake of its 
Seeds. The Method of cultivating 
this Plant, is to low the Seeds 
upon an open Spot of Ground 
(which hath been well dug or 
plough'd) in the Spring, and when 
the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be hoed, in order to deftroy the 
Weeds, as alfb to cut out the Plants 
where they are too thick, leaving 
them about tea Inches afuoder (for 
when they are left too thick, they 
draw up weak, and the Seeds are 
never fo large and well nouriftfdj; 
and if the Weeds fhould grow 
.again before the Plants have gotten 
Strength enough to bear them down, 
they muftbe hoed a fecond Time; 

after.which they will require no 

farther -Care until the Seeds ate 
ripe, when the Haulm fhould bp 
cut down, and fpread upon the 
Ground to dry, and then the Seeds 
may be thrcflfd out. 

The fecond Sort is chiefly cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens for a Sallad Herb 

C c‘4 in 
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fO the Winter Seafon. The Serfs 
pf this ate cqmtponly fown very 
thick ip Drills, either upon a warm 
Border,*pr in yery cold Weather 
upon a Hot-bed with Crtjfes and 
other (mail Sallad Herbs, which 
are commonly fit for Uic in three 
Weeks or a Month from fowingi 
for if they arc large, they are too 
firong to put into Sallads. In order 
• to (ave the Seeds of this Plant, a 
Spot of Qroiind irtuft be fown 
with it in the Spring, which (hould 
manag’d in the lame Manner as 
the former. 

The third Sort may alfo be ufed 
in Sailads when it is very young, at 
yprhith Tiine it has no diiagrccable 
Taftc \ but as it grows large, fo 
its’Strength increafes, and a certain 
BitterniS, which renders it very 
diiagreeable. This is’ very hardy, 
and when allow’d fufficicnt Room, 
Will fpread Very far, and prodiice 
large Leaves. ' ’ • 

The Secd$ of the firft two Species 
are order’d for Medicinal Ufc, but 
the third Sort is fcldom cultivated 
for Ufe in tngland* ' 

SINAP1STRUM. 

The Char afters are; 

The Flower conjifts of four Leaves , 
yhich are plac'd in Form of a Crofs, 
but aye erefted\ under thefe Petals 
are plac'dfix Stamina, which occupy 
the under Part of the Flower ; out of 
whofe Flowed -cup rtfes the Point al, 
which afterwards becomes a Cyltn-r 
drical Pod, with two Valves, and 
fil'd with roundifh Seeds . 

The Species are j 

i. -JiNArisTRUM* Inditum penta- 

phyllum , fore carneo minus non fpi- 
nifdm. H. L. Indian five-leav’d Sina- 

piftrum , with a fkfh-colour’d Flower, 
and not prickly. 

a. SiNAPisfauM 5 JEgyptiacutp* 

heptafhyllum \ flore earned mdjus jpi- 
noftm . H, L. Greater prickly fevtri- 
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leav’d Egyptian Sinapiftrum, with 
a Flcfh-colour'd Flower. 

3 SiPAfisTRUM; Zeylanicum, trl~ 
phyllum & pentaphyUum, vifeofum, 
fore fipvb. Mterk, Three and five- 
l icav’d vifoous Sinapiftrum, from 
Ceylon , with a yellow Flower. 

Tfie firft and fecond Sorts are 
very contmon in Jamaica, Barba* 
dos, and other warm Countries in 
the Weft-Indies ,* but the third Sort 
I receiv'd front Dr .Boerhaawe, who 
had it from Ceylon, with many 
other curious Seeds. 

Theftf Plants are preferred as Cu- 
riofities, by thofe who delight ih 
Botanick Studies* but as they are 
not very beautiful, nor of any great 
Ulc, fo they are rarely cultivated in 
other Gardens. They are aU annual 
Plants, Which perifo foon after their 
Seeds are ripe; and in England 
muft be rais’d in a Hot-bed in the 
Spring, and when the Plants have 
acquiiM Strength, they (hould be 
planted into Pots, and * manag’d 
nath been dirc&ed for the Female 
Balfamines , to which Article the 
Reader is defir’d to turn, to avoid 
Repetition. In July thefo Plants 
may be plac’d' in the open Air, at 
which Time they will flower, and 
in September their Seeds will ripeu, 
when they fWld be gather’d, and 
preferv’d in their Pods until* the 
Seafon for (owing them. 

SISARUM; Skirret. 

The Characters are ; 

It produces its Flowers hi an Umbel, 
which confift of fever a l, Leaves plac'd 
circularly , and expand in For;* of a 
Rofe $ the Empalement after**. } < 
becomes a Fruit, compos'd of two 
narrow Seeds , that are gibbous and 
furrow'd on one Side, but plain on 
fhe other; To thefe Marks muft be 
added', that the Roots art fhap'd {i*# 
long Turnips, and are join'd to one 
Head . 

We 
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We have but one- Species of this 
Plailt, vbx,. 

Sisarum i Germanorum . C. B. P. 
SkirretB. 

This is one of the wholeforaeft 
and moft nouriftring Roots that is 
cultivated in Gardens, and yet it is 
at prelent very race to meet with 
in the Gardens nczxLondon: What 
map have been the Caufe of its not 
being more commonly cultivated, 
I can’t imagine, iince there are 
many Kitchen Gardens which are 
proper for this Plant. 

It may be propagated two Ways, 
■vfic. either by lowing the Seeds, 
or planting the Slips: The former 
Method is what I would chiefly 
recommend, becaule the Roots 
which come from Seeds are much 
larger than thole produc'd from 
Off-lets, and are much tenderer. 
The Scalon for lowing the Seed is 
in the latter End of Itkrmry, and 
upon a moift, rich Soil, which 
ihouid ’be-'vrell dug and loolen’d, 
And Being laid level, the Seeds Ihouid 
be lovcn thereon, arid then trod in, 
after the common Method of low¬ 
ing BJkiiJhes , raking the Ground 
over them Imooth. 

In April the Plants will come 
up, at which Tinae the Ground 
Should be hoed over (as is pra&is’d 
for Carrots) to deftroy the Weeds, 
sjnd to cut out the Plants where 
they are too dole, leaving them 
the firft hoeing about three Inches 
afundcr* but at the lecond hoeing, 
which Ihouid be perform’d about 
a Month after the firft, they Ihouid 
be cut out to fix Inches apart at 
leaft, oblerviog to cut down all the 
Weeds j apd during the Summer 
Sealbn, tip: Weeds Ihouid be dili¬ 
gently hoed down as faft as they are 
produced, for if thelie Plants are 
gifted by Weeds, they feldom 
come to good* 
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When their Leaves are decay'd, 
their Roots may be taken up for 
Ule; but this Ihouid be done only 
as they are wanted, for if they are 
kept long above Ground they will 
be good for little. The Leaves 
commonly decay in Oftober, fo that 
from that Time till the Middle of 
March , when they begin to (hoot 
again, they are in Seaion s but after 
they have Ihot forth green Leaves, 
the Roots become fticky, 'and are 
not lb good. 

The Method of propagating this 

Plant from OfF-fets is as folloW$JI' 

About the latter End of February 
or Beginning of March, you Ihouid 
dig a moiff rich Spot of Ground, 
in Size proportionable to the Quan¬ 
tity of Plants intended ; then you 
Ihouid carefully dig up the .old 
Roots, from which you Ihouid flip 
off ajl the Qff-fets, preftrving their 
(tads on the Crown of each intire; 
after this you Ihouid open a Drill 
crois the Spot of Ground with a 
Spade, in a ftrait Line, about eight 
or nine Inches deep, into which 
you Ihouid place the Off-lets, about 
fix Inches apart, as upright as 
poflible; then fill the Drill up again 
with the Earth which came out of 
it, and at a Foot Ddftance from 
the firft make another Trench, lay¬ 
ing the Qff-fets therein, as before, 
and fo continue the Drills at a Foot 
Diftance, through the whole Spot 
of Ground 5 and if the Seafon Ihouid 
prove very dry, it will be proper to 
water them until they have taken 
Root in the Ground ; after which 
they will require no other Care, 
but to keep the Weeds conftantly 
deftroy’d as they are produc’d, in 
the Manner before dire£fed for the 
fcedling Plants, and when their 
Leaves decay, they Will be fit for 
Ufe, as before ; but after any of 
tfiefp Root* liave ffeled, they are 
fticky, 
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ftioky» mi gooi for 

that they flioukl never be more 

than one Year old. 

SISYMBRIUM AQUATICUMf 
L Vater Cre& 

This Plant grows in soft Ditches 
and Ponds of (hud mg Water near 
Lo u den , and is gathered for SaMs 
in the Spring, being by many Per¬ 
iods greatly cftcemod for that Pur- 
pole, This is rarely cultivated in 
Cardens, for when it is planted in 
the Ground, it never thrives £o well 
ns in Waters but whoever hath a 
spnind to propagate it, may get feme 
Plants early in the Spring, out of 
the Ditches,' and plant ’em in a 
noift Soil, where they will thrive 
tolerably well. 

•SMALLAGE; wide Apium. 

SMIL AX; Rough Bind-weed. 

The CharaBers are; 

ftm Flower confifts ef feveral 
Leaves, which ore pladd circularly , 
and expand in Form of a Rofe, whofe 
Foinuu afterwards becomes a Fruit, 
or foft roundijh Berry, containing 
ova Seeds. 

The Species are* 

i. Smii.ay ; afpera, fruilu entente. 
C. B. F. Rough Bindweed, with 

a red Fruit. 

%. Smilax; viticulis, uteris, film 
iongis, anguftis, mucrenatis lavibus 
anrkulis aid bafim rotundhribus. 
Flak. Fhyt. Rough Bindweed, with 
long, narrow - pointed, fmooth 
Leaves, having round Ears at the 
Safe. 

*3* Smjlax; viticulis afteris, Vir- 

gtniana, folio hederaceo levs , Zmtk* 
uobilijjima nobis. Fluk. Fhyt. Rough 
Virginian Bindweed, witn a fmooth 
Ivy Leaf, commonly call'd Zarxa- 
far ilia. 

There are fereral other Species of 
this Plant, which grow wild in 
Virginia y Carolina, and other Parts 
of America , in the Woods, where 
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ley •climb round the Stems of 
Trees and Shrubs to iupport them¬ 
selves; for their Branches are very 
weak and trailing, and if not fiip- 
pqrted, do lie upon the Ground. 

Theft Plants are preserv'd in the 
Gardens of fuch as are curious kj 
Botany for their Variety ;* but there 
is no great Beauty or Ufc in them, 
fo tint they are not very commonly 
cultivated in other Gardens. 

They are wo ft of them hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate, if planted in a light Soil, 
apd under the Shelter of Trees, 
where they delight to gr ow : They 
may be ealily propagated by Oft- 
lets taken from the old Roots in 
March, juft before they begin to 
fhoot, and tranfptonted wheKrtbey 
are to remain, where, if it be m 
a good Soil, they will flower very 
well, but they leldom produce Fruit 
in this Country. 

But as the Seeds are often 
brought into England, fo they i r 
he fown in Pots of light rich Earth, 
and plac’d in a fliody Situation in 
Summer; but in Winter they muft 
be remov’d into Shelter, 
always to keep the Earth xnaift, 
and the following Spring the Plants 
will come up, when the Potsfhauid 
be again remov'd into the Shade, 
and kept clear from Weeds, water* 
ing them in dry Weather; and 
the Spring following they may be 
tranfpianted where they are tQ 
remain. 

SMYRNIUM; Alexanders. 

The Chambers are; 

The Flowers an produced mUmhb * 
confift 'mg of fiverml Leaves, which 
are placed orbicularly, and exposed m 
Form of a Bofe: Tbefe reft upon the 
Fmpalement, which afterwards be¬ 
comes an almeft globular Fruit, com¬ 
pos'd of two pretty thick Seeds, form- 
times ftsap’d like a Qreftm, gibbous. 
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and ftrpk'd m me Side, and flam on 
the other . 

The Specie* ares 

i. Smyrnium s Mattb. Common 
Alexanders. 

. a. Smynium •> fer.egrinum, rotundo 
folio . C. B. P. Foreign Alexanders, 
yirkh a round Leaf. 

a. Smyrnium; peregrmum, folk 
obtasgo. C. £. P. Foreign Alexan¬ 
ders, with an oblong Leaf. 

4. Smyrnium $ Creticum , Fi/n* 
dapii if. X. Cor. Candy Alex¬ 
anders, with a Smaliage Leaf. 

The firft of theft Sorts (which 
is that order’d by the College for 
Medicinal Ufe) grows wild in divers 
Parts of England, aad at prefent is 
feldom cultivated in Gardens \ tho 1 
formerly it was greatly uftd in the 
Kitchen, before Sellery was fo much 
Cultivated, which hath taken Place 
pf Alexanders \n moil Peoples Opi¬ 
nion. The other Sorts are prefer v’d 
in .Botanick is for Variety, 

but may either of them be culti¬ 
vated for the Ufe of the Kitchen, 
The fiscond Sort is much preferable 
to the firft for blanching, as I have 
try’d, and will be tenderer, and not 
quite fo ftrong. 

AH the Plants may be propa* 
sated by 'fb their Seeds upon 

fm open Spot of Ground in Augufi, 
fi> foonas they are ripe; for if they 
are prefer v’d till Spring, they often 
jnifearry, or at leak do not come 
Up until the fecond Year i whereas 
%hofe fbyyn in Autumn, do rarely 
fail of coming up foOn after Chrifi- 
mas, and will make much ftronger 
flanrs than the other. 

Iq the Spring theft Plants foetid 
be- iwed out, to as to leave them 
ten Inches or a foot afjart each 
Vfoy* and' during the following 
Summer they muft be conflantiy 
clear’d from Weeds, which if per* 
putted to grow amoogft them, 
'• * ~ • • ; 
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wfll draw them up flendjr, 4 
render them good for little. In 
februarj following the fkata wifl 
(hoot up again vigcfoufly, at which 
Time the Earth mull be drawn up 
to each plant to blanch ’em § and 
in three Weeks after, they wifl be 
fit for Ufe, when they may be dug 
up, apd' the white Part preferred 
which may be ftew’d, and wg 
as Sellay* 

>N AP-DR AGONj vide Antim 

hinum. 

SNEEZ-WORT; tAfrftanqia. 
SNOW-DROP , vide Narciffo* 

Lcucojum. 

SOLANUM,* Night (hade. 

The Characters are* 

The flower confifts of one fsafi 
which is divided into five Parts, 0*4 
expands in Berm of a Sim-, from 
the flower-cup rifts the Points!* 
whifh afterwards becomes a round 
or oval fife fucculent fruit, comaim 
fag many fiat Seeds in each . 

The Species are; 

1. Solanum i officinarum, semis 
nigricantibus . C. B. P. 

N ightfhadc of the Shops, with blacJsf 
Fruit. 

а. Solanum 5 effidnarum, acinfo 
pmiceis . C. B. P. Nightfbade, with 
red Fruit. 

3. Solanum \ effiemarum, acini* 
luteis. C. B. p. Nightfhade, with 
yellow Fruit. , 

4. Solanum § fcandens t feu Dul¬ 
camara . C. B. P. Perennial climbs 
ing Nightlhade, commonly called^ 

Bittcrfweet. 

.f. Solanum j fcandens , feu DuU 

camara , fiore alio * C. B, p. Perenr 
nial climbing Nightlhade, with a 

White Flower. 

б. Solan uMi fcandens , foliis vm 

riegatis, H. R. par. Perennial climb* 
ing Nightfoade, with variegated 
Lewes, • \ 

7. Sola- 
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7 . SoLANUM J fruficof 
ferum. C. B. ?. Shrubby B 
bearing Nightfhade, commmly call'd, 
Amonram PHnii. 

8. Solatium ; Gmneenft, fruMm 
magno inftar Ccrafi nigerrbm urn- 
StlLtt0. Boerh. lnd. Nightfhade 
from Guiney, with large Fruit, 
vcfcmbling Black Cherries, which 
grow in an Umbel. 

9. Solan um ; Jpiniferum, frutef- 
cp%s% {f inis igneis Amerkanum. Pluk. 
Phyt. Shrubby and Thorny Ame¬ 
rican Nightfhade, with Fire-colour 'd 
Thorns. 

10. Solanum ; ffmofum, maxims 
Sormentofum. Bocc . Rar. Plant. 
Thorny Nightshade, very much 
cover’d with a Wool or Down. 

if. 'Solanum; Amertcanum, ffi- 
nofUm, folks Melvngena , fruefa mam- 
111 B. Lig. Team. Thorny Ame¬ 
rican Nightfhade, with Leaves like 
thole or Mad Apple, and u Fruit 
fhacfd like an inverted Pear, com¬ 
monly call'd in Barbados Batchelors 
Pear. 

1*. Solanum ; fomiferum, fru- 
tefeens, Africanstm , ffmofum nigri¬ 
cans flore boragmis, foliis frofunde 
heiniatis. H. L. Shrubby African 
Apple-bearing Nightfhade, with 
black Thorns, a Flower like Borage, 
and deeply jagged Leaves, commonly 
call'd Pomum Amoris. 

15. Solanum; tuberofum , tfeu - 
lentum. C.B.P. Potatoes. 

14. Solanum ; tuberofum, efeu - 
lentum, flore albo. H.R.Par. White 
Potatoes. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preserv'd in 
ibme curious Botanick Gardens for 
Variety; but thole here mention’d 
being the moft valuable Sorts 1 have 
obferv’d in the Eng l ifb Gardens, I 
fllall not enumerate the others. 

The4irft Sort is now very com- 
znon upon Dunghills, and 


cultivated Soils in many Parts of 
England, where it often becomes') 
troublefpmp Weed. This is the Sort 
which the College of Pbyficians 
have direHcd to be ufod in Medi¬ 
cine, under the Title of Solanum 
horttnfl. The fecond and third 
§prts are very near to the frrft, 
differing from it in the Cobar of 
their Fruits, and the Plants being j 
woolly. The eighth Sort produces 
much larger Fruit than either of 
the former, and the Plains grow 
proportionably larger. 

All tbefe Sorts are annual Plants, 
which may be propagated by low¬ 
ing their Seeds in March upon a 
Bed of light, rich Earth, in a warm 
Situation ; and when the Plants 
come up, they thou Id be tranfplanted 
out into frefli Beds of rich Earth, 

at about fix Inches Diftaocc* oh. 

ferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken Root, as alJSi® 
to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather they fhould 
he often refrefh’d with Water: In 
thefe Beds they 'may remain until 
they have grown fo large as to 
meet each other, when they may 
be taken up, with a good Ball of 
Earth to each Plant, and planted 
where they are to remain, 1 j 

to allow ’em at leaft two Feet Di* 
fiance, otherwife they will lpread 
over each other, or any other Plants ! 
which grow near them. This Care 
may be taken with a few Plants of 
the red and yellow - berry’d and 
Guiney Sorts for the Sake of Variety, 
but the common Sort, if permitted 
to icatter its Seeds, will come up 
in Plenty without any Care. 

The fourth Sort is a climbing 
woody Plant, which grows in the 
Hedges in divers Parts of England, 
and is by fome planted in Gardens ! 
to cover Arbours or fhady Walls in 
London, aqd other dole Places, where j 

few 



few other Plants will thrive. This 
Plant is alio ufed in Medicine for 
fbme particular Preparations j but 
the Herb^fotks in the Markets do 
ofteti IcR this inftead of the Garden 
Nigty/haile, which is a cooling Plant, 
and this a hot, acrid one, which 
renders it contrary to the Intention 
of the Ointment, wherein NightJhade 
is one of the Ingredients. 

The Sort with White Flowers is 
a Variety of the former, as is alfo 
that with variegated Leaves, both 
-Which arc preferv’d by thofe who 
are very curious in collecting the 
various Kinds of Plants. 

Thefe may be eafily propagated 
by laying down their Branches, or 
by planting their Cuttings in the 
Spring upon a moift Soil, where 
they will foon take Root, and may 
afterwards be tranfplanted where 
they are to remain. 

The Amomum Vltnii is propa¬ 
gated in great Plenty for the Beauty 
its krge red Fruit, which is 
always rip* in Winter, fo that When 
the Trees hafve Plenty of Fruit, 
they make a very handforfie Ap- 
pearance in a Green-houfe, when 
intermix'd with Orange , Myrtle and 
other Exotick Trees. '■ 

This Plant may be propagated by 
lowing its Seeds in a Pot of rich 
Earth in the Spring, placing it upon 
a moderate Hot-bed, which will 
greatly facilitate the Growth ot the 
Seeds: The Earth in the Pot fhould 
be frequently water’d, for if it is 
kept too dry the Seeds will not 
grow. When the Plants are come 
up, yod fhould make a gentle Hot¬ 
bed, which nrnft be cover'd with 
rich Earth about fix Inches thick-, 
in this they fhould be planted about 
fix Inches Diftance each Way, and 
the Bed arched over with Hoops, 
and cover’d with Mars, to 
fiiada them from the Sun and 


Cold, ©hferving frequently to water, 
them. 

When the Plants have acquir’d 
Strength, and the Scafon becomes 
favourable, you muff inure them 
to bop the open Air by De^ees, 
to which they fhould be fully ex- 
*d in June, when alfo they fhould 
taken up, with a Ball of Earth 
to the Root of each Plant, and plac’d 
feparately in Pots fill’d with rich 
Earth, which mud be let in a fhady 
Situation, and frequently water'd 
until they have taken Root i after 
which they may be remov’d into a 
more open Expofure, and placed 
amongft other Exotick Plants j but 
they do reauire a great Plenty of 
Water in dry Weather, without 
which they feldom produce much 
Fruit. 

In Winter they muff be remov’d 
into the Green-houfe, and placed 
in the ccrldeff Part of the Houfe^ 
where they may have as much free 
\Air as pofiible in mild Weather, 
being fo hardy as many times to 
endure the Q>ld of our ordinary 
Winters abroad, when planted in a 
warm Situation, fo that they only 
require to be flicker’d from fevere 
Frofh 

Thefe Plants fhould be annually 
fhifted about the latter End o ['Apra, 
when their Roots fhould be pared 
round, cutting off all the mouldy 
Fibre# which were next the Pot, 
and the Pots fill’d up with frefh, 
rich Earth, which will ftrengthen 
their Flowers, and caufe them to 
produce Plenty of Fruit, which, as 
I faid before, ripens in Winter, and 
being ot the Shape and Size of 
Cherries, are commonly call’d 
ter-Cbtrr'tes by the Gardeners. 

The ninth and eleventh Sorts are 
much tenderer than the former, 
being brought from the warm 
Parts of America ; Thefe ate alfb 

, P r °pa- 
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propagated by (owing their Serfs ing their Seeds on a Hot-bed as the 
in tne Spring upon a good Hot- bed, former, and fhould be manag’d as hath 
and when the Plants are come up, been directed for them, with this 
they fhould be each tranfplantcd Difference, that they may be much 
into a feparate j Pot fill’d with fboner expos’d to the Air, and fhould 
rich Earth, and plung’d into a frefh not be bred fb tenderly. Thcfc are 
Hot-bed, obferving to water and preferv’d for their odd Appearance, 
fhade them until tney have taken by filch as are curioiis in cultivating 
Root; after which .they fhould have Exotick Plants; their Fruits being 
Air and Water in Proportion to the ripe in Winter, do afford a Variety 
Heat Of the Seafbn, and the Bed in in the Green-houfc, and their Leaves 
which they are placed; and when and Flowers being very remarkable 
their Roots have fill’d the Pots in in their Colour, Shape, &c. do 
Which they were planted, (which render them worthy of a Place is 
they will db in a Month's Time if every good Collection of Plants, 
they thrive) they muff be fhaken There is alfb another Variety 
out, and after having gently pared which differs very much from t% 
off the Fibres which grew next tenth Sort, tho* call'd by that Name 
the Pot, they fhould be placed in in moll of the Ekgujh Gardens 
Pots a Size larger, which muft be where it is prefert’d^ which I be- 
fill'd with frefh, rich Earth, and lieve came from Virginia , and being 
plung’d into a frefh Hot-bed to fomewhat like the Figure given by 
bring the Plants forward, obferving Fere Moccone of the tenth Sort, I 
to water them frequently, for they fuppofc was taken for the feme 
will not thrive without Plenty of Plant $ but they are very different 
Moiftufe in warm Weather. from each other, as appear^ by 

In July thefe Plants may be inur’d fbrac Plants which 1 rais'd fronj 
to bear the open Air by degrees, Seeds lent me by Sigruor tilli , Fro 
into which they may be remov’d fefTor of Botanv at Pifa, oCBocmm’s 
if the Seafon be warm $ but other- Plant, and otners rais’d from the 
wife they muft always be preferv’d old Sort which came from Virginia, 
either under Glaffes or in tne Stove; both which being cultivated toge- 
and if they are plac'd in the open ther, retain'd a fpccifick Difference. 
Air, they fhould not remain there The Red and White Potatoes are 
longer than the Middle of Augufl , both indifferently cultivated in£»f- 
left the Nights growing cold, fhould land \ tho 1 the red Sort is moft 
hurt them : During the Winter commonly brought to the Markers. 
Seafbn they muft be preferv’d in Thcfc Plants were origihally brought 
the Stove, obferving to water them from Virginia into Europe, where 
frequently, and the fecond Year they arc at prefent fb generally 
they will produce Flowers and efteem’d, as to be one of the motf 
Fruit. common cfculent Roots now inUfe. 

The tenth and twelfth Sorts are Thefe Plants are propagated by 
not fo tender as the laft, but require planting the fmalleft Roots in Spring, 
an open airy Glafs-Cafe, or a warm which, in a good Soil, will multiply 
Grecn-houfe in Winter, but in Sum- exceedingly; for I have many times 
mer may be expos'd in the open fcen ten twelve or more Roots pro- 
Air with other Exotick Plants, dueed from a tingle Offefct in one 
Thefe may be propagated by low- Year. 

The 
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Iftie Soil on which thefc ihould 
be planted, ought to be rather 
inoiix than dry, and of a rich, foft, 
loofe Texture ; for if the Ground 
be too dry or binding, they will 
produce but very fmafl Roots, and 
thofe but fparingly. This Soil fhould 
be well dug or plough’d, and the 
imall Roots laid in Trenches or 
furrows fix Inches deep, and about 
fix Inches afiinder in the Furrows; 
but the Furrows muft be a Foot 
Diftance from each other, for when 
they are too dole, their Roots will 
not be large, which is what People 
afiially covet. 

• In the Spring and Summer 

Months, the Weeds fhould be care¬ 
fully hoed down between the 
Plants, until their Haulm is fhong 
enough to bear them down, and 
prevent their Growth: And when 
their Haulm decays in Autumn, 
the Roots may be taken up for 
tile; which may be done as they 
Me wanted, till the Froft begins to 
let in; when there muft be a Quan¬ 
tity taken up, and kid in Sand in 
a dry Cellar, where they may be 
prote&cd from Froft. The beft of 
theie may be taken out for Ufe in 
Winter, and the fmall ones referv’d 
to plant in the Spring. 

SONCHUS; Sowthiftle. 

Theie are moft of them Weeds 
hi England, and are not planted in 
Gardens, for if their Seeds are once 
permitted to fcatter upon the 
Ground, they will foon ftock it 
with Plants; for which Reafon 
they fhould always be extirpated, 
sot only thole in the Garden, but 
alio in the Parts near it, becaufc 
their Seeds being fornifh’d with 
down, are wafted in the Air to a 
tfonfiderable Diftance; where foiling 
to the Ground, they foon come 
up, and prove troublcforacw 


SORBUS; The Service Tier; 

The Char afters are; 
ti# flown conffts of fevered 
Leaves, which an plac'd orbicularly^ 
*»d expand in form of a Role, 
whofe flower-cup afterwards hemes 
a frssit jhap'd like a Pear or Medlar; 
to wbmh muft h added, fetmated 
Leaves* like thofe ef the Afk 
The Species are; 

*- Soiuiusi fativa . C. B. F. The 

manur'd Service Tree. 

a. Sorbus; fativa, fruftm pyri¬ 
form*, medio rmbenti. H.Cath . The 
manur'd Service, with Pear-fhap’d 
Fruit, red in the Middle. 

3- Sorbus; fativa, fruftm ferotmoi 
minori, turbinato rssbento . Toume 
The lefler late-ripe Service, with a 
Medlar-fhap’d Fruit* 

4. Sorbus; aucuparea. J . »., 
The wild Service, or Quack- beam, 
bjfome call'd. The Quicken Tree 
y. Sorbus ; jylvejtris, foliu ex 
luteo variegatis. The wild Service, 
or Quick-beam, with ftrip’d Leaves. 

The manur’d Service was formerly 
laid to be growing wild in England y 
but this I believe was a Miftake, 
for feveral curious Perfons have 
ftri&ly fearch’d thofe Pkces where 
it was mention’d to grow, and 
could not find it, nor could they 
learn from the Inhabitants of thofe 
Countries, that any fuch Tree had 
grown there. 

In Italy thefe Trees are very 
common, where they have a great 
Variety of Sorts, which were ob¬ 
tain’d from Seeds; but I have not 
obferv’d in the Englijh Gardens 
more than the three Sorts here 
mention’d, and thofe are yet very 
Icarce, for I have not fcen more 
than one large Tree of the true 
Service m England, which was lately 
growing in the Gardens formerly 
belobgmg to John Tradefcant at 

South 


so so 

South Ltmhik near Vaux-Hall in take them up carefully, and to pilot 
Surry, who was a very curious Col- them as foon as poflible that their 
k&or of me Plants, in KingvC^wr&j Roots may not dry. 
the Secern?s Time } which Tree was During the Summer, the Ground 

near forty Feet high, and did pro- fhouid be kept conftantly clear from 
ducc a great Quantity of Fruit an- Weeds, and in Winter there- fhouid 
nually. There are, indeed, fome be a little Mulch laid upon the 
Trees df middling Growth in the Surface ot the Ground about their 
Gardens Henry Marfa .Efq,- at Roots, to prote& them from being 
Hammerfmith , which produce Fruit, injur'd by Froftfbut in the Spring the 
(from whence feveral young Plants Ground between ’em fhouid be dug, 
have been rais’d of late in the Nur- burying the Mulch therein: In 
feries near London) } but thefe are doing of which, you muft be <care- 
fmall when compar'd to that id ful not to cut or injure the Roots 
John Tradefc ant's Garden. of the Plants. . • . 

Thefe Fruits do nearly refemble In this Nurfery they may con- 
Medlars in their Nature, being of tinue three or four Tears, according 
a very auftere Tafte till they are to their Growth, when it will be 
rotten, when they have a mope proper to tranfplant them out where 
agreeable Flavour j but in England they are to remain. The bed Sea- 
their Fruit does not ripen fb well fon for which is in March , juft 
as in warmer Countries, and is before they begin to (hoot: The 
therefore lefs efteem'd : However, Soil fhouid be warm in. which they 
the Trees are propagated by fuch are planted, and the Situation elks 
Perfons as are curious in colle&ing fended from cold Winds: In which 
the various Kinds of hardy Trees- Place they will thrive and produce 
and Shrubs, for the Oddncfs of their Fruit in a few Years} but a 
Leaves and Fruit. Fruit will vary from thofe which 

They may be propagated by fbw- the Seeds were taken from, > 
ing their Seeds on a moderate Hot- the Cafe of mod Sorts of Fruit) fo 
bed in the Spring j and when the the Hired Method to have the par- 
Plants are come up, they fhouid be ticnlar Sorts which you intend to 
carefully kept clear from Weeds, cultivate, is to bud or graft them 
and in dry Weather water'd} but either upon their own or the wild 
they fhouid be expos’d to the open Service Stock } upon which they 
Air : For the only Reafon for will take and produce Fruit in a few 
making a Hot-bed, is, to forward Years. 

the Growth of the Seeds} but if The wild Service or gbaek-team 
when the Plants are come up, the grows wild in divers Parts of Eng- 
Bed is cover’d, it will draw the land, but it is often cukivated m 
Plants, and fpoil them. In this Bed Gardens for Variety. This pro- 
the Plants fhouid remain until the duces large Buhchcs of Flowers at 
Middle of March the fucceeding the Extremity or its* Branches in 
Spring, when there fhouid be a May, which are fiicceeded by large 
warm, light Spot of Ground pre- roundifh Fruit, which change to a 
par’d to receive them} into which beautiful Scarlet Colour in Au- 
they fhouid be planted in Rows tumn, when they afford an agree* 
two Feet afunder, and a Foot able Variety in Wildcxncis Quar- 
diftant in the Rows } ojbfefving to ters. 

ThU 



, This ITree feldom growl above 
twenty Feet high», 4 fo jhould be al¬ 
ways plac'd in Lines of Trees of 
khe fame Growth. 

.The Vfood of this Treejs much 
commend^ by the t Wheelwright for 
being all Heart, and it is ot great 
Uie for &mk*ndmens Tools, Goads, 
&c. THe F.Jowers of this Tree 
ihiell very fweet, and the Fruit is 
extraordinary. Food for Thrufh'es $ 
lo that where thefe Trees are plan¬ 
ted, they wiU greatly frequent. ,, 

. The Sort wjrh Variegated Leaves 
}s preferred by fuch as are curious 
In collectng the feveral Sorts of 
Ifarip'd Plants, but.therq isjio great 
j&eauty in ,it. This may be propa- 

f ated by Layers, or by being bud- 
ed on the plain Sort, but they 
'will became plain again, if planted 
4m a very rich Spil. 

Thefe Trees fhould have a moift, 
firong.Soil, but will grow in the 
inoft expos'd Places, being extreme 
£urdy, which renders them wor- 
%hy of Care, fince they will thrive 
wnere few other Trees will fuc- 
ceed. 

SORREL K vide Acetofa. 

, SOUTHERNWOOD j vide A- 

brotanum. . 

SOWBREAD J vide Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUM; The Broom-Treb 
The Char alters arej 
It hath a papiliondcems Flower, 
ipthofe Pointdl, which rifts from the 
Flower-cup, Afterwards becomes a 
Jhort, roundijh , /welling Fod, con¬ 
taining, for the moft Tart , one j (id- 
mey-fhafd Seed in each. 

The Species are; 
i. SpartiuMj alteram , numffir- 
tnum, femme rent fmil'k , , C. B. p. 
Another Spaniih Broom # with Pods 
containing one Kidney-fhap’d Seed. 
t . SpArtium; teriiur? 

9 . B. P. The white Spaniih Broom. 

fot. 11 : 



•Theft Plants are propagated bj 
towing their Seeds upon a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed in the Spring j anti 
when they are come up, they mull 

each ed in a feparate fmall 
Pot, fill’d with freth, light Earth, 
aad^ plung’d into a frefh Hot-bed, 
hbferving to water and. (hade theni 
Until they have taken fcobt; after 
which they muft have a good Share 
of free Air, by ratting the Glaffes 
when tHe Weather is favourable} 
and when the Plants begin to have 
Strength, they muft be inur’d to 
the open Air by Degrees: Into 
which the} (hould be remov’d ii 
July, placing them iti a warm Si¬ 
tuation, and during the Summer 
Scafon, . they niuft be Frequently 
Water'd; and the Beginning of Oflo- 
her they rouft be remov’dT into the 
Greeithdufe,, placing them where 
they may have Air and Sun, and a^ 
the Earth of the Pots dries, they 
muft be refreih'd with Water. 

Tlie Spring following thef 
fhould be fhaked out elf the fmi . 
Tbts, arid put into others a Size 
larger, filling them up with frrif^ 
light £arth; and as the Seafoh ad¬ 
vances, fo they muft be. inur’d to 
the open Air again $ and id May 
they fhould be carry’d abroad, add 
plac’d amongft other Exotick Plants, 
where they will add to the Va¬ 
riety, ....... 

While tHefe Plant! are young, 
they are fbmewhat tender; but 
wheh they are woody, they will 
endure a greater degree of Cold} 
and if planted in a very warm Si¬ 
tuation, will endure the Cold of 
bur ordinary Winters in the open 
Air. « ; . .. ... . . 

The Flowers of thefe Pkxtti are? 
(mail, and generally produc’d thin¬ 
ly upori the Branches, ,fo that thef 
do not make a very peat Appear¬ 
ance} however, tea: variety, they, 

vs, m 
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may have a Place in every good 
Colled ion of Plants* The Sort 
with white Flowers will often 
produce ripe Seeds in England, 
when the Summer is warm; but 
the Seeds of both Sorts may eafily 
be obtain’d from Spain or Portugal , 
where they grow wild in great 
Plenty. 

SPINA ALBA * vide Mefpilus. 

SPINACHIA j Spinach or Spi- 

nage. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, con¬ 
fining of many Stamina included in 
the Flower-cup, which are produc'd 
in Spikes upon the Male Plants whfch 
are barren ; but the Embryo*/ are 
produc'd from the Wings of the Leaves 
on the Female Plants , which after¬ 
wards become a roundifh or angular 
Seed, which in fome Sorts have Thorns 
adhering to them, 

The Species are; 

i. Spinachia; vulgaris, capfulA 
feminis aculeata, Tourn . The com¬ 
mon prickly or narrow-leav’d Spi¬ 
nach. 

x. Spinachia ; vulgaris capfulafe¬ 
minis non aculeata. Tourn, Common 
fmooth-feeded Spinach, with broad¬ 
er Leaves. 

3. Spinachia ; vulgaris capfulA 
feminis non aculeata, folio maxirno 
rotundo. Spinach , with lmooth Seeds, 
and a very large round Leaf. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is com¬ 
monly cultivated in Gardens for 
Winter Ufe, it being much hardi¬ 
er than any of the other Sorts. 

The Seeds of this Kind fhould 
be Town upon an open Spot of 
Ground towards the latter End of 
July, abler ving, if poflible, to do 
it when there is an Appearance of 
Rain; for if the Seafon fhould prove 
dry for a long time after the Seed _ 
is town, the Plants will not.come 
up regularly, and many times there 
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will not be half a Crop. When the 
Spinach is come up, the Ground 
fhould be hoed to deftroy the Weeds, 
and alfo to cut up the Plants where 
they are too clofe, leaving the re¬ 
maining Plants about four or five 
Inches afunder: But this fhould al¬ 
ways be done in dry Weather, that 
the Weeds may be deftroy*d after 
they are cut. * 

About a Monti! or five Weeks 
after the firfl Hoeing, the Weeds 
will begin to grow again, there¬ 
fore the Ground fhould be then 
hoed again the fecond Time, oh- 
ferving, as before, to do it in dry 
Weather: But if the Seafon fhould 
prove moift, it will be proper to 
gather the Weeds up after they are 
cut, and carry ’em off the Ground ,* 
for if the Spinach is not clean’d be¬ 
fore Winter from Weeds, they will 
grow up, and flifle it fo that in 
wet Weather the Spinach will roc 
away. 

In OBober the Spinach will be fit 
for Ufe, when you fhould only 
crop off the largeft Leaves, leaving 
thofe in the Center of the Plants 
to grow bigger ,• and thus you may 
continue cropping it all the Winter 
and Spring, until the young Spi¬ 
nach, lowed in the Spring, is large 
enough for Ufe, which is com¬ 
monly in April ; at which time the 
Spring advancing, the Winter Spi¬ 
nach will run up to Seed, io that 
you fhould cut it up, leaving only 
a fmali Parcel to produce Seeds. 

But the Ground in which this 
Winter Spinach is fown, being com¬ 
monly planted with early Cabbages, 
it is not proper to »et any of the■ 
Spinach remain there for Seed, but j 
it fhould be cleared off as foon a* 
ever the Spinach is fit for Uil', tint 
the Cabbages may be earth’d up, 
and laid clear, which is of great 
Service to them; therefore you 

fbou.1 
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Ihould fow a fmall Spot of Ground 
with this fort of Spinach on Pur- 
pofe to ft and for Seed, where there 
Ihould be no other Plants ambng it. 

The two Sorts with fmooth 
Seeds do produce much larger and 
thicker round Leaves than the for* 
mer, but being fomewhat tenderer, 
are always fown in the Spring, 
efpecially the third Sort, which is 
preferable to either of the former 
for Summer Ufe. 

Thefc are either fown upon an 
open Spot of Ground by thera- 
felves, or elle mix’d with Badijh- 
feed, as is the common Pra&ice of 
the London Gardeners, who always 
endeavour to have as many Crops 
from their Land in a Seafon as 
poftible: But, where Land is cheap 
in the Country, it will be the bet¬ 
ter Method to fow it alone with¬ 
out any other fort of Seed mix’d 
with it s and when the Plants are 
come up, the Ground fhould be 
hoed to deftroy the Weeds, and 
cut out the Plants where they arc 
too dole, leaving the remaining a- 
bout three Inches afundcr; and 
when they are grown fo large as 
to meet, you may then cut out a 
Part of it to ufe, ;hinn*ng them, 
that they may have Room to 
fpread; and this Thinning may be 
twice perform'd, as there is Occa- 
lion for the Spinach , at the laft of 
which the Roots' Ihould be left 
eight or ten Inches afundcr; and 
if then you hoe the Ground over 
again, to deftroy the Weeds, it 
will be of great Service to the Spi- 
Hach > for if the Land is good up¬ 
on which it was iown, the third 
Sort, with this Management, will 
many times produce Leaves as large 
as the Broad-leav'd Dock , and be 
fcxtremely fine. 

But in order to have a Succef- 
iion of Spinach through the Seafon, 
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it will be proper tp fow the Seed 
at three different Times in the 
Spring ; the hrft early in January* 
which muft be on a dry Soil i the 
iecond the Beginning of Februaryi 
upon a moifter Soil -> and the third 
the Beginning of March , which 
Ihould be on a very nioift Soil* 
and this third Sowing fhould bt 
hoed out thinner the fir ft Time 
of hoeing it, than cither of the 
former Sowings ; lor there will be 
no Ncceftity to leave it for cutting 
out thin for ufe, becaufe the for¬ 
mer Sowings will be jufficient to 
fuppiy the Table ’till this third 
Sowing is full grown 5 befides, by 
leaving it thin at firft, it will not 
be apr to run up to Seed fo foott 
as it would if the Plants were 
elofe. 

In order to (ave Seed of either of 
theie Kinds, you fhould fow an o- 
pen rich Spot of Ground, with the 
Sort you intend, in February, after 1 
the Danger of being injui’d by 
Froft is o.cr; and when the Plants 
are come u \ they fhould be hoed 
out to fix or eight Inches Diftarice^ 
obferving to cut down the Weeds 
at the fame Tune; and when the 
Plants have grown about three 
Weeks or a Month lo.iger, they 
fhould be hoed a fecoml Time, 
when they fhould be left twelve of 
fourteen Inches afunder at lcaft fyf 
when they have foot out their 
Side-Branches, they will fufficient- 
ly fpread over the Ground. 

You muft alfb obferve to keep* 
’em clear from Weeds, which if 
fufter’d to grow amongft the Spi¬ 
nach, will caufe it to run up weak/ 
and greatly injure it. When the 
Plants have run up to Flower, you 
will eafily perceive two Sorts a- 
mongft them,- viz. Male and Fe¬ 
male ; the Male will produce Spikes 
of ftamineoas Flowers, which con- 
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(ttt tte Tdrhta, and are 'febfotutei f 
Oeceflary to impregnate the Em¬ 
bryo’s of the Female Plants, in or-* 
dcr to render the Seeds prolifick. 
Thcfe Male Plants are by the Gar¬ 
deners commonly called Sb§ Spi* 
tut eh, and are often by the Igno¬ 
rant ptilled up as foon as they can 
be diftinguifhed from the Female, 
in order, as they pretend^ to give 
Room for the Seed-bearing to 
fpread j bet frbm fcveral Experi¬ 
ments which I made on thefc 
Plants, I find, where-ever the Male 
Plants are entirely removed before 
the Farm* is fhed over the Fesnale 
Plants, the Seed will not grow 
which they produce, fo that it is 
abfolutely Uecellary to leave a few 
of them in every Part of the Spdtj 
though there may be a great mady 
draWn out wherd they are too 
thick j for a fmall Quantity of Male 
Plants (if rightly fituated) will be 
fufHcient to impregnate a great 
Number of Female, bccauft they 
greatly abound with the Farina; 
which, when ripe, will fpread to 
a coniidcrable ance, when the 
Plants are fhaken by the Wind. 

SPIRdEA FRUTEXi Spiraea Fru^ 
tex j vulgb 

The Charafters are; 

The Flower is tompofed cf mdiiy 
leaves, which are plac’d in a circu¬ 
lar Order, and expand in Form of a 
Fofe } out cf whofc Flower-cup rifts 
the FointaJ, which afterwards be¬ 
comes a Fruit compofed of fovcral 
Fods, m which are contain’d fcveral 
Oblong Seeds . 

The Species arei 

i* SpiRAAi falicis folio. Toum - 
Spiraea Frutexj vulge. 

x. Spiraa j opuli folio . Totem* 
Spiraea with a Marfh-Elder Leaf, 
commonly called, Virginian Odder- 
|toft with a Currant Leaf; 


g, hyperici folio nm ch 3 

natO m Toum. Hypericum Frutcxy 
isulgh. 

4 . Sfhuea; Afrutma, odorata,fo* 
liis pilofis. Com; Far. Sweet-feen- 
ted African Spiraea with hair/ ' 
Leaves. 

The firft of theft Shrubs is very 
common in the Narferies near Lon¬ 
don, where it is fold with other 
flowering Shrubs at a certain Price 
by the Hundred. This Shrub {& 
dom rifts above five Feet high, fo 
is proper to intermix with other 
Shrubs of the fame Growth, in | 
fmall WiMernefs Quarters, and o- | 
thcr Plantations of flowering Trees. j 

This Plant may be propagated 
from Suckers, which are ftnt forth 
in Plenty from the Stems of the 
old Plants, or by laying down the 
tender Branches, which, when 
rooted, fhould be tranfplanted out 
in Rows at three Feet diftance, 
and the Plants a Foot aiiimJcr in 
the Rows: In this Nurfery 
may remain two Years, obftrving 
to keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds, and in the Spring to dig 
up the Ground between the Rows, 
fb that their Roots may the more’ 
eafily extend themftlves , and it 
they (hoot out many Side-branches, 
they fhould be prun’d off, fo as tor 
reduce the Shrubs to a regular Fi¬ 
gure, and afterwards they may be 
tranfplanted where they are to re- 
maift,' either in finall Wildemefr 
Quarters, or in Clumps of flower¬ 
ing Shrubs, obftrving to place 
them amongft other Sorts of equal 
Growth. 1 

The ftcond Sort is not quite ft 
common in England as the former. 
This was originally brought from 
America, but it being full as hardy 
as the former, and increafing as 
faff by Suckers, it may foon be ob¬ 
tain^ fo Plenty. This is nearly of 
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<Jie fame Growth with the forme?* 
and may be intermixed therewith 
in Wilderncft Quarters, to add to 
the Variety; it may be propagated 
and manag'd in the fame Manner 
as the former. 

The third Sort is very common 
m the Nurferics near London, where 
it is generally known by the Name 
of Hypericum Erutex, and is fold a* 
mongft other flowering Shrubs at 
a common Rate. This may be 
ropagated by laying down the uo- 
er Branches, which will take Root 
in the Compafs of one Year, when 
they may be taken off, and plant¬ 
ed in a Nurfery for two or three 
Years (as hath been dire&ed for 
the former) after which they may 
be tranfplanted out where they are 
defign’d to remain, placing 'em 
with the two former, being near¬ 
ly of the fame Growth, where 
they will add to the Variety, 

The two firft Sorts do produce 
their Flowers at the Extremity of 
their Shoots, the firft in a long 
Spike, and the fecond in Form of 
an Umbel * but the third Sort pro¬ 
duces its Flowers at the Joints of 
the former Year’s Wood, in Bun¬ 
ches, fo that the whole Tree feems 
covered with white Flowers, when 
they are blown. They all three 
produce their Flowers in May, and 
iometimes continue in Beauty 'till 
June, in a cool Seafbn, for which 
they are efteemed by the Curious. 

Thefe Shrubs do require no o- 
ther Pruning but to cut out all the 
dead Branches, and fiich as grow 
irregular, and take off all their 
Suckers every Year, for if thefe 
are permitted to grow, they will 
ftarve the old Plants, by drawing 
away their Noprifhment. The 
Ground between 'em (hould alfo 
be dug every Spring, to encourage 
their Roots, and every third Year 


a Httle rotten Dung buried therein 
which will cauic 'em to Bower 
very ftrong. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of 
the Capo of Good Hope, where the 
Inhabitants call it Buchu, and efteem 
it extremely for many medicinal 
Pprpofes, but particularly for ex* 
pelling the Venom of Snakes. 

This Plant is at prefent very 
rare in England, and I believe in 
mpft Parts of Europe, though for* 
merly it was growing in feveral 
curious Gardens in Holland, buc 
hath been loft in that Country for 
fome Time, 'till two Years ago It 
was retrieved again from the Capo 
of Good Hope, by Mr, George Clif¬ 
ford of Amjlerdam, a Gentleman 
who is extremely curious in Bota¬ 
ny aad Gardening, from whom I 
was fgrniih'd with it. 

This Plant is propagated from 
Seeds, which (hould be Town upon 
a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring, 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they rauft \k tranfplanted each in¬ 
to a ieparate (mall Pot, fill’d with 
light, frefh Earth, and plung'd into 
a frefh Hot-bed, pbferving to wa¬ 
ter 'em and fhade the Glafles in the 
Heat of the Day, until they have 
taken Root; after which they 
fhopld bare Air in proportion to 
the Heat of the Weather, and the 
Bed in which they are placed. In 
June they {hould be inured to the 
open Air by Degrees, and the Be¬ 
ginning of July they fhould be re¬ 
mov'd out of the Hot-bed, and pla¬ 
ced in a warm Situation, where 
they may remain until the End of 
September 1 at which Time they 
mud be removed into the Gre^ 
houfc, placing ’em in a warm Part, 
but not too dole under other 
Plants. During the Wipter Seafbn 
they mud be now aqd then gently 
jeffefh'd with Wstp, but they 
Dd j — (houirf 
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flxmld not have it given them in 
large Quantities at that Seafbn ; but 
in the Summer they do require to 
be water’d more plentifully; and 

at leaft once a Year they mud be 
fhifted into other Pots of a larger 
Size, as the Plants advance their 
Growth, giving 'em frefh Garth, 
which fhould be light and rich. 

This Plant produces its Flowers 
near the extream Parts of the 
Branches, which altho* not very 
beautiful, yet for the lingular Ap¬ 
pearance of the hairy Leaves, which 
adds to the Variety of exotick 
Plants in the Grecn-houfe, it de¬ 
fer ves a Place in every curious Gar¬ 
den, efpecially as it requires no ar¬ 
tificial Heat in Winter. 

SQUASHES; vide Mclo-pepo, 

SQTJILS; vide Scilla. 

STACHYS; Bafe-Horehound. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a labiated Flower confifl - 
ing of one Leaf who ft Upper-lip is 
Jomewhat arch'd and erect, and the 
Under lip is cut into three Segments , 
the middle one being larger than the 
ether two ; out of the Flower-cup ri¬ 
fe s the Foir.tal , attended by four Em¬ 
bryo's , which afterwards become fo 
Vi any Seeds , which are rcundifly , and 
inclos'd in a Husk, which before was 
the Flower-cup : lo thefe Marks may 
pe added , downy , hoary Leaves . 

The Species are; 

1. Stachys ; major . Cermanica. 
C. B. P. Greater German Bafe- 

Horehound. 

2. Stachys ; Cretica. C. B. P. 
Bafe-Horehound of Candia. 

3. Stachys ; Cretica , latifolia . 
C. B. P. Broad-leav’d Bafe-Hore- 
hound cf Candia. 

4. Stachys; minor, Italica. C . 
P. P. Leiier Italian Bafe-Hore- 
hound. 

y. Stachys; Canarienjis, frutef- 

cens, verbafei folio . To urn. Canary 
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ftirubby Bafe-Horehound, with % 
Mullein Leaf. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant which are preferv’d in 
feme curious Botanick Gardens for 
Variety; but as they have little 
Beauty or Ufe, I (hall not enume¬ 
rate them here. 

The four Sorts firft mentioned 
do feldom abide longer than two 
or three Years; for after they have 

produced Flowers and Seeds,' the 
old Roots are very apt to decay, 
unlefs part of their Flower-ftems 
arc taken off early in the Summer, 
which will caufe them to break 
out again at Bottom, whereby the 
Roofs may be preferved. 

They are all propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in March , 
upon a Bed of light, frefh Earth, 
and when the Plants are ccmc up, 
they may be planted out into a- 
thcr Beds about fix Inches afunder, 
obferving to water ’em until they 
have taken Root, after which they 
will require no farther Care, but 
to keep ’em clear from Weeds, ’till 
Michaelmas , when they fhould be 
tranfplantcd where they are to re¬ 
main, which mult be in an open 
Situation, and upon a dry, light 
Soil, not too rich, in which they 
will endure the Winter much bet¬ 
ter than in a rich, ftrong Soil. 
The Summer following thefe Plants I 
will flower, and in Augujl their I 
Seeds.will ripen, when they may 
be gathered and preferv’d ’till Spring 
for fowing. 

The fifth Sort is a fhrubby Plant, 
which with us rifes to be fix or fe- 
ven Feet high; this is propagated | 
by fowing the Seeds upon a Bed 
of light, frefh Earth (as the for¬ 
mer) and when the Plants are 
come up, they mufl be tranfplant- 
ed into Pots fill’d with frefh, light, 
fandy Soil, placing ’em in a fhady 
Situa- 
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Situation until they have taken 
Root, after which they may be 
removed into a more open Expo- 
fure i but in dry Weather muft be 
frequently water’d ; In this Place 
thev may remain until the Middle 
or latter End of October, when they 
muft be removed into the Grcen- 
houie, placing them in the cooleft 
part, where they may have as much 
free Air as poftible, and muft be 
often water'd, otherwife they will 
loon decay. 

In Summer Time theic Plants 
will require to be (hifted twice, 
adding trefh Earth to their Roots; 
and if they are only (helter'd from 
hard Froft in Winter, it will be 
fufficient, for they are very hardy. 
The fecond Year after lowing, 
they will produce Flowers and 
Seeds, and will continue fo to do 
every Year after ; and although 
their Flower has no great Beauty, 
yet, for the Variety of its large, 
loft, woolly Leaves, it deferves a 
Place araongft other exotick Plants. 

STAPHYLODENDRON j Blad¬ 
der-nut. 

The Characters are; 
ihe slower conjifis of federal 
Leaves, which are placed circularly , 
and expand in Form of a Rofe j out 
of whofe many-leav'd Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a membraneous Fruit , fome- 
what like the inflated Bladder of 
Eifhes, and divided into two or three 
Cells , containing Seeds in Form of a 
Skull. 

The Species are; 

i. Staphylodendron ; fllveftre 
& vulgare. H. L. The common 
wild Biadder-nut» 

a. Staphylodendron ; Virgina - 
num trifoliatum. H . L. Thrcc-leav’d 
Virginian Bladder-nut. 

3. Staphylodendron ; Africa- 
num, folio fmgulari, lucido • Far . Bat. 
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African Bladder-nut with fingle 

(liining Leaves. 

The firfl of thefe Trees is found 
wild in the Woods and other fhady 
Places near Pontefract in York/hire, 
and in fome other Northern Parts 
of England ; but near London it is 
preferved in the Gardens of thofc 
who are curious in colle&ing the 
various Kinds of hardy Trees. 

The fecond Sort is a Native of 
America , but is (o hardy as to en¬ 
dure the (evereft Cold of our Cli¬ 
mate in the open Air, and produces 
Flowers and Fruit as plentifully in 
England as the common wild Sort. 

Both thed* Kinds may be propa¬ 
gated by fowing their Seeds early 
in the Spring, in Beds of light, 
frefh Earth, and when the Plants 
are come up, they muft be care¬ 
fully kept clear from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather if they , are 
now and then refreftfd with Wa¬ 
ter, it will greatly promote their 
Growth ; in thefe Be# they may 
remain until March following, at 
which Time they fhould be'care¬ 
fully taken up and planted in a 
Nurfery, placing ’em in Rows three 
Feet alunder, and the Plants eigh¬ 
teen Inches diftancc in the Rows,* 
obferving to lay a little Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots, to prevent the Sun 
and Wind from penetrating the 
Ground to dry them, and if the 
Spring fhould prove very dry, it 
will be convenient to give ’em a 
little Water, to encourage their 
taking Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 
the Ground clear from Weeds in 
Summer, and every Spring to prune 
off irregular Branches, and dig the 
Ground between the Rows, to 
loofen the Earth, that their Roots 
may the njore eafily extend. In 
this Nurfery they may remain two 
D d 4 or 
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P * three Years, by which Time 
will be proper to transplant therti 
Out where they are to remain, 
either in Wildernefi Quarters, or in 
j^umps of various Trees, where 
fhey will tfU to the Divcriity. The 
fcett Scafim for transplanting theft 
Trees is in the Spring, juft before 
they begin to Shoot, though they 
paay be transplanted in Oftober and 
>2 ov ember* as is praflis'd for other 
deciduous Trees. 

' Theft do cpmraonly grow in 

England to the. Height of twelve 
or fourteen Feet, ft fhould.be plac'd 
With other ficc$ of the fame 

Grotyth. Y 

They mayalft be propagated by 
laying down their tender Branches, 
Which will take Root in the Com- 
pafs of one Year, and may after¬ 
wards be taken off apd transplanted, 
as hath bpen directed for the Seedling 
flants! 

The Afman Sort c)oes not pro¬ 
duce Seeds in this Country, as l 
could ever pbferve \ fo is omy pro* 
gated .by laying down the tender 
aoches in the Spring, obftrving 
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before they ‘arc placed into the 
other Pots, Which muft aHb be 
filled up with the fame light rich 
Earth as before directed. In Win¬ 
ter they muft be houftd with 
Oranges, Myrtles* &c. being too 
tender to endure the Cold of otft 
Climate in the op~a Air, but do 
requite no artificial Warmth in Win¬ 
ter i and though the Flowers of 
this Tree (Which it often produces 
to England) are not very beautiful, 
yet as it retains its Leaves all the 
Winter, which have * very Chining 
Appearance; when the Trees are 
train'd. up to regular Heads, it adds 
greatly to the Beauty of‘a Green- 
hod ft, when intermix'd with exo¬ 
tick Plants, and deferves a Place ig 
every good Colic&ion. 

STAR-WORT; vsge After. 
STAR-FLOWER \ -vide Ornir 
thogalum. 

STATICE 5 Thrift, or Sea Pint 
’ 'yhe Characters are* 

It u a flans with a Flower gw* 
thered into an almofl fpborical Heady 
fanuftid with a common fcaly Err* 


to notch 'em at a Joint, as is pra&is’d palement, This Head is compofed e£ 
in laying down Carnations. Theft, jfeveral Clove-Gilly -flower Flowers* 

iC ... tl’.'A _nr_t-L._-it _* 


if duly water'd in dry Weather, will 
take Root in the Coiqpafs qF ope 
Year, and ijiay thcfucceddmg Spring 
be t^ken off, and ‘Iran{planted into 
Pots, fill'd ‘yvith light, frefh, rich 
Earth, ‘and. placed to a fhady Part 
of the Green houft, until they haVe 
taken Root) and in May they fhould 
be carried intq the open Air, placing 
'em amongft other exotick Plants, 
in a warm Situation. During the 
Summer §caftn they muft 6c fre¬ 
quently watried, and wljen their. 
Roots hive fill’d the Pots, they 
lhould be remov'd into larger, ob- 
ferving always in fluffing theft 
Flant?, to pare off the Eirth and 
Fibres oh the Qutfldc of the Ball, 


tonflfting of feveral leaves in a pre¬ 
fer Emp airmens, (hop'd like a Fennel. 
In like manner the fbmfal rifts out 

of the fame Empakmeni, send after¬ 
wards f arm to an oblong Seed, wraps 
af in the Empalemenfarin a Hsssk. 

' The Species are* 
i. Static; Lugd, Thrift, Sea- 
Gilliflower, or Sea-Gufhion. 

i. Statice $ montana, tnisor. 
Tossy*. Lefljrr Mountain Thrift, <*r 
Sea-Gillifiovfrcr* * 

a. Statice * foliis anguflioribus , 
pro rubra, Boerh. Ind . Narrow- 
lav'd Thrift, with red Flowers. 

. 4 - Statice > foliis anguflioribus* 
flare alba, ‘ } Boerh. IncF .' Narrow^ 
leav'd Thrift, With a white Flower. 

f. Sta- 
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f. Statice 4 Lufitanica, fruticofa 
wedritima, magno fieri. Tbum 
Shrubby Portugal Sea Thrift, with 
a large Flower. 

The firft of theft Plants grows 
wild in Germany, and forpe other 
Inland Countries in great Plenty, 
from whence it hath been brought 
into England*, but the ftcond Sort 
is found wild in great Plenty in 
the Salt Marfhes near the Sea, in 
divers Parts of England 

The third and fourth Sorts have 
been brought into England frpim the 
Mgs, or feme other mountainous 
Farts, and are preferv^d for the 
Beauty of their Flowers in fome 
old Gardens. 

The fifth Sort is left common 
in England than either of the fbr- 
iher Sorts, and is only to be found 
in the Gardens of fiich as are cu¬ 
rious in colle&ing rare Plants. 
v The firft four Sorts haye beeij 
promifeuoufly planted in Gardens, 
to make '& t on the Sides of 
Borders fn the FTowef-Qardens, for 
Which Purpoft they were formerly 
in grSeat Efteem, but of late they 
have been ver f juftly rejected for 
that Ufe, becaiift there was a Ne- 
cdlity of tranfplantiug theft Edg- 
ings every Year, otherwife they 
could not Be kept within dub 
Bounds; befides, wfiere-dver a Plant 
foil’d, which was no extraordinary 
thing, there always appear’d ft large 
unfightly Gap. However, though 
they'are not in Ufe at prefect for 
that Purpbft, ybt a few Plarits of 
the firft, third, fourth, and fifth 
Sorts fhould have a Place in fome 
Part of the Flower-Garden, for 
Variety, efpecially the third and 
fourth, which are extreme hardy 
Plants, and wifi grow in almoft any 
Soil or Situation, and their Flow¬ 
ers will continue a long Time in 
Beauty* 

.... g 
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All theft Sorts 1 may be prqMf 
gatdd by parting their Roots, the 
bell Time for which is in Autumiu 
that they may take Root befoiy 
the Froft, which will cauft ’em to 
flower much ftronger than thoie 
tranfolanted in the Spring, and the 
Planra will not be In io muchDan¬ 
ger of mifearrying as tfioft are* 
efpecially when the Spring happens 
to prove dry. After theft Plants 
have taken Root, they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and the May 
following they will begin to flower, 
which will continue in Beauty three 
Weeks or a Month, provided the 
Scaion be not too hot and dry. 

’The fqrtugal Sort is not fo hardy 
as either of foe former, tho’ it will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary* 
Winters very well in the open Air, ’ 
provided ft is planted in a dry Soil 
and a warm Situation, but in very 
fcvere Frofts it is often deftroy’d. 
This may alfo be propagated by 
Cuttings or Slips, whicn fhould be 
planted in a Bed of frefh Earth in 
the Spring, and water’d and lhaded' 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they muft be kept clear from 
Weeds till Michaelmas, when they 
fhould be planted either in Pots to 
be (hdter’d in Winter, or in fome 
warm Situation in the full Ground, 
where they may remain to flower. 

This ‘ Plant will grow two or 
three Feet high, and become IhruSby, 
provided it be not injur'd by Cold. 

^ STOCK.-GILLY-FLOWER;viA 
Leucoium. 

' STOECHAS ; Caflidony, Trench 
lavender, or Stickadore. 

’ The Chara&ers are; 

It hath a labiated Flamer, cenftft T 
mg of me Leaf, whofe upper Lip is 
upright, and cut in two, but the 
w# Lip (or Beard) is cut into 
three FdHsi but both.are fo divideo 
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MS Mt firjl to appear like i 

cut into five Segments ; out of wbofe 

Flower-cup rifes the Pcintal , attended 

four Embryo's, which afterwards 
becomes fo many roundifh Seeds in- 
clojed in the Flower-cap. To thefe 
Marks muft be added , that the Flow¬ 
ers are ranged in a various Series 
into fcaly Heads , out of the Top of 
which peep fome fmall Leaves, which 
look very beautifully . 

The Species are; 

i Stoechas; purpurea, C.B.P. 
Purple Stoechas or Cafiidony* com¬ 
monly call'd, Arabian Stoechas . 

2. Stoechas ; folio ferrato, C.B,V . 
Cafiuiony, or French Lavender, with 
a ferratcd Lehf. 

3. Stoechas; cauliculis non ,fo- 
liatis, C. B.F. Callidony, or French 
Lavender, wjth long naked Flower- 
(talks. 

The Heads of Flowers of the firft 
Kind arc ufed in fome of the capi¬ 
tal Medicines directed by the Col¬ 
lege of Phylicians, which are com¬ 
monly brought from the South 
Parts of France , where the Plant* 
are in great Plenty; but thefe are 
yery apt to take a Mouldinefs in 
their Paifage, and fo are not nearfo 
good for ufe as thofc which are 
gather’d frefh in England, where 
the Plants may be cultivated to 
great Advantage. 

The fecona and third Sorts are 
preferv’d in many curious Gardens 
for Variety, but they are not of any 
ufe. 

All thefe Plants may be culti¬ 
vated by lowing their Seeds upon 
a Bed of light, dry Soil in March ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fliould be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds until they arc two Inches 
high, at which Time they fhould 
be remov’d; therefore there muft 
be a Spot; of light, dry Ground pre¬ 
par'd, and hid level, which muft 
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be trodden out in Beds, into which 
the Plants fhould be planted at about 
five or fix Inches Diftance each 
Way, obferving to water and fhade 
them .until they have take Root, 
after which they will require no 
further pare, but ,to keep them 
clear from Weeds the following 
Summer; but if the Winter (bould 
prove very feverc, it will be proper 
to cover them with Mats, Feafe- 
haulm , or fome other light Cover¬ 
ing to guard them againff the Froft, 
which otherwife would be apt to 
injure them while they are fo young: 
But in March , or the Beginning of 
April , the following Spring, they 
muft be remov’d into the Places 
where they are to remain, obferv¬ 
ing, if poifible, to tranfplant them 
in a warm moift Scafon, and not 
to let them remain long above 
Ground, for if their Roots arc 
dry’d, theyfeldom grow well after. 
The Soil in which thefe are planted 
fliould be a dry, warm Sand or 
Gravel, and the poorer the Soil is 
in which they are planted, the better 
they will endure the Cold of the 
Winter, provided the Ground be 
dry ; tho’ indeed the Plants will 
thrive better in Summer upon a 
rich, moift Ground ; but then they 
will not produce fo many Flowers, 
nor will, the Plant afford near fo 
ftrong an aromatick Scent i as is the 
Cafe with molt Sorts of aromatick 
Plants. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propa¬ 
gated by planting Slips or Cuttings 
of any of the Kinds in the Spring, 
obferving to refrefh them with 
Water until they have taken Root, 
after which they may be manag’d 
as hath been dire&ed for the feed- 
ling Plants; but as thofe Plants 
railed from Seeds are much better 
than thefe, it is hardly worth while 
to propagate them this way, efpe- 

cially 
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cially fince their Seeds >do ripen fo 
well in this Country. 

The Heads of the firft Sorts may 
be gather'd for ufe when the Flow¬ 
ers are in full Perfeftion, and fpread 
to dry in a fhady Place, after which 
they may be put up for ufe. 1 

STONECROP; vide Sedutn. 

STOVES are Contrivances for 
the preferving fiich tender Exotick 
Plants, which will not live in thefe 
Northern Countries without arti¬ 
ficial Warmth iti Winter. Thefe 
are built in different Methods, ac¬ 
cording to the Ingenuity of the 
Artift, or the different Purpofes for 
which they are intended ,• but in 
England they are at prefent reduci¬ 
ble to two. 

The firft is call’d a Dry Stove, 
being fo contriv’d, that the Flues 
thro’ which the Smoafc partes are 
either carry’d under the Pavement 
of the Floor, or elfe are erected in 
the Back-part of the Houfe, over 
each other, like Steps : In thefe 
Stoves the Plants are placed on 
Shelves of Boards laid on a Scaf¬ 
fold above each other, for the greater 
Advantage of their (landing in Sight, 
and enjoying an equal Sharte of Light 
and Air. In thefe Stoves are com¬ 
monly placed the tender Sorts of 
Aloes t Cents’ s, Ettphorbiums, Tithy- 
mals, and other fucculent Plants, 
which are impatient of Moifture 
in Winter, and therefore require to 
be kept in a feparate Stove, and not 
placed among Trees or herbaceous 
Plants, which perfpire freely, and 
thereby often caufe a damp Air in 
the Houfe, which is often imbib’d 
by the fucculent Plants to their no 
frnall Prejudice. Thefe Stoves may 
be regulated by a Thermometer, fb 
as not to over-heat them, nor to 
let the Plants fuffer by Cold} in 
order to which, all fuch Plants as 
require nearly the fame Degree of 
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Heat fhould be placed by themfelvei 
in a feparate Houfe ,• for if in the 
fame Stove there are Plants placed 
of many different Countries, which 
require as many different Heats, by 
making the Houfe warm enough 
for fome Plants, others by having 
too much Heat, are drawn and 
fpoil’d. 

The other Sort of Stoves are 

commonly call’d Bark-Stoves , to 

diftinguifh them from the Dry- 
Stoves already mentioned. Thefe 
have a large Pit, nearly the Length 
of the Houfe, three Feet deep, and 
fix or feven Feet wide, according 
to the Breadth of the Houfe $ which 
Pit is fill’d with frelh Tanners-Bark to 
make a Hot-bed, and in this Bed 
the Pots of the moft tender Exotick 
Trees and Herbaceous Pjants are 
plung’d the Heat of this Bed being 
moderate, the Roots of the Plants 
are always kept in Aft ion, and the 
Moifture detain’d by the Bark keeps 
the Fibres of their Roots in a 
duftile State, which in the Dry- 
Stove, where they are placed on 
Shelves, are fubjeft to dry too faft, 
to the great Injury of the Plants. 
In thefe Stoves (if they are rightly 
contriv’d) may be preferv’d the moft 
tender Exotick Trees and Plants, 
which, before the Ufe of the Bark 
was introduced, were thought ira- 
poflible to be kept in England; But 
as there is forne Skill requir’d in the 
Structure of both thefe Stoves I 
fhall not only deferibe them as in¬ 
telligibly as poftible, but alfb annex 
a Plan of the Bark-Stove hereto, 
by which it is hoped every curious 
Perfbn will be capable of direfting 
their Workmen in their Strufture. 

The Dimenfi n of this Stove 
fhould be proportion’d to the Num¬ 
ber of Plants intended to be pre¬ 
ferv’d, or the particular Fancy of 
the Owner § but their Length fhould 

not 





I pt acted forty Feet, unleH Hire 
^wo Fire-places, and in that 
cafe it will be proper to mate a 
Partition of Glafe in the Middle, 
and to have two Tan-pits that 
there way be two different Heats 
for Plants from different Countries 
(for the Reafgns before given in 
the Account of Dry-Stoves) ; and 
aware I to erp& a Range § f Stoves, 
they (bould be all built in operand 
only divided with Qlafe Partitions 
which will be of great Advantage 
to tbc Plants, becaufe they may 
have the Air in each Diviliop (hifted 
hy Aiding the Glattes of the Parti¬ 
tions, or by opening the Glafs-door, 
which fhould be made between each 
Divifron, for the more eafy PaAage 
Cum one to tl$e other*. 

This Stove (hopld be rais'd abqye 
\hc Level of the Ground, in pro- 

S rtkm to the Drynefs of the Place; 

r if it be built on a moift Situa¬ 
tion, the whole (bould be plac’d 
upon the Top of. tlje Qround ; fp 
that the Brickwork in Front muff 
be rais’d three Feet above the Sur¬ 
face, which is the Depth of the 
Bark-bed, whereby none of the Bark 
will be in Danger of lying in Water: 
but if the Soil be dry, the Brickr 
work in Front need pot be ipprp 
than one Foot above Qroupd, and 
the Pit may he ffink two Feet 
below the Surface. Upon the Top 
of this Brick- work in Front muff 
be laid the Plate of Timber, into 
which the Wood-work of the 
Frame is to be fatten'd, and the 
upright Timbers in Front muff bp 
placed four Feet afunder or fbme- 
what more, which is the Propor¬ 
tion of the Width of the Glafc- 
doors or Safhcs; thefe fhould' be 
about Ax Feet and a half or (even 
Feet long, and plac’d upright; but 
from tlje Top of thefe (bould be 
flopibg Glades which fhould reach 


within three Feet of the Back of 
the Stove, where there fhould be a 
ftrong CroWn-piece of Timber 
placed, id which there fhould be 
a Groove made for the QlafTes to 
Aide into. The Wall m the Back- 
part pf the Stove fhould be thirteen 
Inches thick, and carry’d up about 
nine Feet above the Surface of the 
Bark-bed ; and from the Top of 
this Wall there fhould be a Hoping 
Roof to the Crown-piece Whcrf 
the Glades Aide in. This Crown- 
iece fhould be abput twenty Feet 
igh from the Surface Qf the Bark-, 
bed or Floor, which will give a 
diffident Declivity to the A< 
GlaAes to carry off the Wet, and 
be of a reafbnable Height for to 
contain many tall Plants. The Back- 
roof may be Hated, cover’d with 
Lead, or tiled, according to t% 
Fancy of the Owner ; But the 
manner of this outfide Building is 
better exprefe’cl by the annex VI 
Plan, than is pqffibje^o be ejeferu’d 
ip Words. 1 ~ 

In the Front of the Houfe there 
fhould be a Walk about twenty 
Inches wide, for the Convenicncy 
of walking, next to which the 
Bark-pit mutt be plac’d, which 
fhould be in Width proportionable 
to the Breadth of the Houfe: If 
the Houfe is twelve Feet wide, 
which is a due Proportion, the Pit 
may be (even Feet wide; and be? 
hind the Pit fhould be a Walk eigh¬ 
teen Inches wide, to pais in order 
to water the Plants, 0 *c. then there 
will be twenty-two Inches left next 
the Radf>Wall tp ere& the Flues, 
which mutt be all rais’d above the 
Top of. the Bark-bed; thefe Flues 
pught to he fifteen Inches wide ip 
the Clear, that they may not be 
too Coon flopped with the Soot; 
and the lower Flue, into which the 
Smoak fuff enters from the 

fhould 
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Jiduld be two Feet deep in the 
Clear, and this may be cover’d 
either with Call Iron Plates or 
broad Tiles; over this the fecond 
Flue muft be return’d back again, 
which may be eighteen Inches &ep, 
and cover’d on the Top as before; 
and fo in like manner the Flues 
may be return’d over each other 
five or fix times, that the Heat 
tnay be {pent before the Smoak 
balles off. The Thicknefs of the 
Wall in Front of thefe Flues need 
not be mbre than four Inches, but 
muft be well jointed with Mortar, 
and plaifter’d withinfidc to prevent 
the Smoak from getting into the 
Houfe, and (he Outfide fhould be 
faced with Mortar, and cover’d 
with a coarfe Cloth, to keep the 
Mortar from cracking, as is pra¬ 
is’d in fetting Up Coppers; if this 
be carefully done, there will be no 
Danger of the Smoak entering the 
Houle, which can’t be too care¬ 
fully avoided; for there is nothing 
more injurious to Plants than Smoak, 
which will caufe them to drop their 
Leaves, and if it continue long in 
the Houfe, will ititirely deftroy ’em. 

The Fire-place may be made ei¬ 
ther at one End, or in the Middle, 
according as there is moft Conve- 
niency, for where-ever it is plac’d, 
it Ibould have a Sbed over it, and 
not be expos’d to the open AirJ 
for it will be itnpoflible to make 
the Fire burn equally, where the 
Wind has foil Egrcfr to it, and it 
Will be trdubiefome to attend the 
Fire in wef Weather, where it is 
expos’d to the Rain* 

The Contrivance of the Furnace 
inuft be according to the Fuel 
which is delign’d to burn$ but as 
Turf is the beft Firing for Stoves, 
Where it can be had, becaufe it 
burns more moderately, and lafts 
Jpnger than any other Sort of Fuel, 
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sad Co requires lefler Attendance, i 
fhall deferibe a proper Sort of Fuif* 
br that Purpofc. 

The whole of this Furnace fhould 
be ere&cd within the Houfe, which 
will be a great Addition to the 
Heat, and the Front-Wall on the 
Outfide of the Fire-place, next the 
Shed, fhould be two Bricks thick# 
the better to prevent the Heat from 
coming out that Way. The Door 
of the Furnace, at which the Fed 
is put in, muft be as finall as cocw 
veniendy may be to admit of the 
Fuel; and this Door fhould be plac’d 
near the upper Part of the Furnace, 
and made to fhut as clofe as poffihfe, 
fo that there may but little of the 
Heat pais off thro’ it. This Fur-* 
nace fhould be about twenty Inches 
deep, and twenty Inches fquare at 
Bottom, but may be dop’d off m 
every Side, fb as to be two Feet 
and a half fquare at the Top; and 
under this Furnace fhould be a Place 
for the Afhes to fall into, which 
fhould be about a Foot deep, and 
as wide as the Bottom of the Fur-* 
nace; this fhould alio have an Iron 
Door to fhut as clofe as poftible; 
but juft over the Afh-Hole, above 
the Bars, which fupport the Fuel, 
fhould be a fquare Hole about four 
Inches wide, to let in Air to make 
the Fire burn; this muft alfo have 
an Iron Frame, and a Door to fhut 
clofe when the Fire is perfe&ly 
lighted, which will make the Fuel 
laft the longer, and the Heat will 
be more moderate. 

The Top of this Furnace fhould 
be nearly equal to tbe Top of the 
Bark-bed, that the loweft Flue may 
be above the Fire, fb that there 
may be a greater Draught for the/ 
Smoak, and the Furnace fhould be 
cover’d with a large Iron Plate, 
elofely cemented to the Brick-work, 
to prevent the Smoak from getting 

out# 





olit; and you fhouid be very care¬ 
ful, where-ever the Fire is plac’d, 
that it be not too near the Bark- 
bed; for the Heat of the Fire will, 
by its long Continuance, dry the 
Bark, fo that it will lofc its Virtue^ 
and be in Danger of taking Fire; 
to prevent which, it will be the 
bed Method to codtinae a Hollow 
between the Brick-work of the Fire 
and that of the Pit, about eighteen 
Inches wide, which will effectually 
prevent any Damage arifing from 
the Heat of the Fire; and there 
fhouid be no Wood-work plac'd 
any where near the Fiues or the 
Fire-place, becaufe the continual 
Heat of the Stove may in Time 
dry it fo much as to caufe it 'to 
take Fire, which ought to be icrj 
carefully guarded againft. 

The Entrance into this Stove 
fhouid be either from a Grcen- 
houfe, the dry Stove, or elfe thro* 
the Shed where the Fire is made, 
becaufe in cold Weather the Front 
Glafles mull not be open’d. The 
Inlide of the Houfe fhouid be clean 
whitc-wafhed, becaufe the whiter 
the Back-'part of the Houfe is, the 
better it will reflect the Light, 
which is of great Confequence to 
Plants,efpeciaffy in Winter, when the 
Stove is oblig’d to be fhut up clofe. 

Over the Top Sliding-Glaffes 
there fhouid be either wooden Shut¬ 
ters, or Tarpawlins to roll down 
over them in bad Weather, to pre¬ 
vent the Wet from getting thro’ 
the Glafles, and to fecure them 
from being broke by Storms of 
Hail, and thefe outer Coverings 
will be very ferviceable to keep 
out the Froft; and if in veryfevere 
Cold there is a Tarpawlin hung 
before the upright GlafTes in the 
Front, it will be of great Service to 
the Stove, and a much lefs Fire will 
preferve a Heat in the Houfe. 


In the warmed of thefe Houfes 
or is fhouid be plac’d the 

nioft tender Exotick Trees and 
Plants, a Lid of which is as fol¬ 
io weth: 

Acajou or Cafhew, 

Alligator Tear , 

Allfpice or Pimento, 

Arrow Root, 

Bananas, 

Baftard Cedar of Barbados , 
Bafiard Locttft of Barbados , 

Bully Tree , 

Button Wood of Barbados , 

Cabbage Tree, 

Cocoa Tree, 

Calibajh Tree, 

Cajfada, 

Cajfia Piftsda, 

Cedar Tree of Barbados, 

Cherry Tree of Barbados , 
Cocoa-nut Tree, 

Cortex Winter antis, 

Cuftard Apple, 

Date Tree, 

Dumb Cano, 

Fiddle wood. 

Fig Dee, the Arched Indian, 
Flower-fence of Barbados , 

Fuftick Tree, 

Ginger, 

Guajacum, 

Guayava Tree, 

Logwood, 

Macaw Tree, 

Mamee Tree, 

Manchineel Tree, 

Mimofa or Senfitive Plants, 
Nickar Tree or Bonduc, 

Palm Trees of feveral Sorts, 
Papaw Tree, 

Plantane Tree, 

Plum Tree of Jamaica , 

Sapotilla Tree, 

Sope Berry Tree, 

Sown Sop, 

Sugar Apple, 

Sweet Sop, 

Tamarind Tree . 


Thefe, 



* Thefe, with moft other Sorts 
of Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
Piants from very hot Countries, 
fhould be plung’d in the Bark-bed 
for the Reafons already aflign’d ; 
and upon the Top of the Flues mav 
be fet the Anana or Tine-Apple 
Plants in Winter, as alfo the Melon - 
Thiftle , the tender Sorts of Cerent's 
and Enpborbinms , with other very 
tender fucculent Plants, which re¬ 
quire to be kept dry in Winter. 7 

As in this Stove are plac’d the 
Plants of the hottefl: Parts of the 
Eaft and Weft-Indies, fo the Heat 
fhould be kept up equal to that 
mark’d Anana upon Mr. Fowler's 
Thermometers, and fhould never be 
fuffer’d to be above eight or ten 
Degrees cooler at mod, nor fhould 
the Spirit be rais’d above ten De¬ 
grees higher in the Thermometer ; 
both which Extreams will be 
equally injurious to the Plants in 
the Winter Scafon. 

But in order to judge more ex- 
a&Jy of the Temper of the Air in 
the Stove, the Thermometer fhouid 
be hung up at a good Diftancc from 
the Fire, nor fhould the Tube be 
expos’d to the Sun, but on the con¬ 
trary, the Back hung thereto, be¬ 
caufe whenever the Sun fl.iims upon 
the Ball of the Thermometer but 
one fingle Hour, it will raife the 
Liquor in the Tube coniiderably, 
when perhaps the Air of the Houle 
is not near lb warm* which many 
times deceives thofe who arc not 
aware of this. 

In the Management of the Plants 
placed in the Bark-bed, there mull 

be a particular Regard h *d to the 
Temper of the Ba* k ami the Air of 
tfye Houfe, that neither be too vio¬ 
lent ; as alfo to water ’em frequently, 

becaufe when they arc in a conti¬ 
nual Warmth, which will caufe 
’em to perfpire freely, if they have 


not a conflant Supply to* anfwer 
their Difcharge, their Leaves will 
decay, and foon fall off. As to the 
farther Dire&ions concerning the 
Culture of the particular Plants, the 
Reader is defir’d to turn to their 
fevcral Articles, where they are 
diftinftly treated of. 

The other Sort of Stove, which 
is commonly call’d the Dry Stove 
(as was before fa id) may be either 
built with upright and floping 
Glafles at the Top, in the fame 
Manner, and after the fame Model 
of the Bark-Stove ; or elfe the front 
Glafles, which fhould run from the 
Floor to the Ceiling, may be laid 
floping, to an Angle of 4y Degrees, * 
the better to admit the Rays of the 
Sun in Spring and Autumn: The 
latter Method has been chiefly fol¬ 
low’d by moft Pcrfons who have 
built thefe Sort of Stoves ; but were 
I to have the Contrivance of a Stove 
of this Kind, I would have it built 
after the Model of the Bark-Stove, 
with upright Gbiles in Front, and 
floping Glafles over them, becaufe 
this will more ealiiy admit the Sun 
at all the different Seafons; for in 
Summer, when the Sun is l.igb, 
the Top Glafles will admit the Rays 
to fhinc a! mo ft all over the Houfe; 
and in Winter, when the Sun is 
low, the Front Glafles will admit 
its Rays; whereas when the Ga.fles 
arc laid to any Declivity in one Di¬ 
rection, the Rays of the Sun will 
not fall dircCtly thereon above a 
Fortnight in Autumn, and about 
the fame Time in Spring! and du¬ 
ring the other Parts of the Year 
they will fall obliquely thereon; and 
in Summer, when the Sun is high, 
the Rays will not reach above fi/e 
or lix Feet from the Glades : Bdides, 
the Plants plac’d toward the Buck* 
part of the Houfe will not thrive 
in the Summer Seafon for want of 

Air, 
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fcould not have it given them in 
large Quantities at that Scafon ; but 
in the Summer they do require to 
be water'd more plentifully; and 

at lcaft once a Year they muft be 

fhifted into other Pots of a larger 
She, as the Plants advance their 
Growth, giving 'em frefh Earth, 
which fhould be light and rich. 

This Plant produces its Flowers 
near the extream Parts of the 
Branches, which altho' not very 
beautiful, yet for the lingular Ap¬ 
pearance of the hairy Leaves, which 
adds to the Variety of exotick 
Plants in the Green-houfe, it de- 
derves a Place in every curious Gar¬ 
den, efpecially as it requires no ar¬ 
tificial Heat in Winter. 

SQUASHES; 'vide Melo-pepo, 
SQUILS ; 'vide Scilla. 

STACHYS; Bafe-Horehound. 

The Cbunifiers are ; 

Jt hath a labiated flower confift- 
jng of one Leaf whofe Upper-lip is 
Jomewhat arch'd and erect, and the 
Under lip is cut into three Segments, 
the middle one being larger than the 
ether two ; out of the flower-cup ri¬ 
fe s the Tointal, attended by four Em¬ 
bryo's, which afterwards become fo 
many Seeds, which are roundifly , and 
inclos'd in a Hush, witch bejore was 
the flower-cup : To thefe Marks may 
be added, downy , hoary Leaves . 

The Species are; 

1. Stachys ; major , Germanica. 
C. B. P. Greater German Bafe- 

Horehound. 

2. Stachys ; Cretica. C. B,. P. 
Bafe-Horehound of Candia. 

3. Stachys ; Cretica , latifolia. 
C. B. P. Broad-leav’d Bafe-Hore- 
hound of Candia. 

4. Stachys; minor, Italica. C. 
B . P. Letter Italian Bafe-Hore- 
hound. 

5*. Stachys; Canarienfis, frutef- 

cens, vtrbafci folio . Tourn . Canary 
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fhrubby Bafe-Horehound, with 4 
Mullein Leaf. . 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant which are preferv’d in 
fome curious Botanick Gardens for 
Variety; but as they have little 
Beauty or Ufe, I (hall not enume¬ 
rate them here. 

The four Sorts fir ft mentioned 
do feldom abide longer than two 
or three Years; for after they have 
produced Flowers and Seeds , 1 the 
old Roots are very apt to decay, 
unlefs part of their Fiower-ftems 
are taken off early in the Summer, 
which will caufe them to break 
out again at Bottom, whereby the 
Roots may be preferved. 

They are all propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fbwn in March, 
Upon a Bed of light, frefh Earth, 
and when the Plants arc ceme up, 
they may be planted out into ci¬ 
ther Beds about fix Inches afunder, 
obferving to water 'em until they 
have taken Root, after which they 
will require no farther Care, but 
to keep ’em clear from Weeds, 'till 
Michaelmas, when they fhould be 
tranfplanted where they arc to re¬ 
main, which mull be in an open 
Situation, and upon a dry, light 
Soil, not too rich, in which they 
will endure the Winter much bet¬ 
ter than in a rich, ftrong Sod. 
The Summer following thefe Plants 
will flower, and in ^iuguft their 
Seeds. will ripen, when they may 
be gathered and preferv'd 'till Spring 
for fowing. 

The fifth Sort is a fhrubby Plant, 
which with us riles to be fix or le- 
ven Feet high; this is propagated 
by lowing the Seeds upon a Bed 
of light, frefh Earth (as the for¬ 
mer) and when the Plants are 
come up, they mu ft be tranfplant- 
ed into Pots fill'd with frefh, light, 
fandy Soil, placing 'em in a fhady 
Sirua- 
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* and a half in the Front, and ano¬ 
ther of the fame Width in the Back, 
for the mote conveniently patting 
round the Plants to water them, 
and that the Air may freely circu¬ 
late about them. In difpoling the 
Plants, the tallcft fhould be plac'd 
backward, and the fmallcfl in Front, 
fo that there will not be Occaiion 
for more than five or fix Shelves 
in Height at moil; but the Scaffold 
ihould be fo contriv'd, that there 
may be two Shelves in Breadth laid 
upon every Rife whenever there 
may beOccatton for it, which will 
lave a deal of Trouble in difpoling 
of the Plants. 

In the EreCfcion of thefe Stov$s 9 
it will be of great Service to join 
them all together, with only Glafs 
Partitions between them, (as was 
before obferv'd j) and where feveral 
of thefe Stoves and Greenhoufes are 
requir'd in one Garden, then it will 
be very proper to have the Green- 
toufe in the Middle, and the Stoves 
it each End, either in the Manner 
directed in the Plan of the Green - 
houfe exhibited in that Article, or 
carry'don in oneftrait Front: And 
in the Contrivance ot thefe it .may 
be fo order'd, that upon opening 
m Iron Regulator plac'd at the End 
of the Flue of the Stove , and Hop¬ 
ing another plac'd at the Entrance 
of the back Flue, the Smoak may 
be mad- to pafs thro' the Green - 
houfe in extream hard Froft, which 
will be fufficient to prevent its ever 
freezing in the Houfe: For want 
of which Contrivance, it is hardly 
poflible to keep out the Froft in 
very fevere Winters. 

By this Contrivance in the Stru¬ 
cture of thefe Houfes, a Perfon 
may pafe from one to the other of 
them without going into the open 
Air i which, befides the Pleafure to 
the Owner, is alfo of great Ufe, 
VOL, II. 
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becattfe there will be no Occaiion 
of making a Back-way into each 
of them, which otherwife muft be, 
becaufe the Front Glafles of the 
Stoves fhould not be open’d in cold 
Weather, it it can poflibly be 
avoided on any Account, becaufe 
the cold Air ruihing in, will greatly 
prejudice the very tender Plants. 

But belides the Stoves • here de- 
ferib’d, and the Green-houfe, it will 
be very neceflary to have a Glafs- 
Cafe or two, where-ever there are 
great Collections of Plants. Thefe 
may be built exactly in the Manner 
already deferib'd for the Stoves , with 
upright Glaffes in Front, and Hoping 
Glafles over the Top of them, which 
fhould run within four Feet of the 
Back of the Houfe. The Height, 
Depth, and other Dimenflons fhould 
be conformable to that of the$/*r/e/, 
which will make a Regularity in the 
Building. Ihefe may be plac'd at 
the End of the Range on each Hand 
beyond the Stoves * and if there be 
a Flue carry'd along under the Floor 
of each, which may be open'd in 
fevere Froft, (in the manner already 
directed for that under the Green- 
houfe} and the Smoak of the ad¬ 
joining Stove made to pafs off 
through thefe, it will favc a great 
deal of Labour, and prevent the 
Froft from ever entering the Houfe, 
be the Winter ever fo fevere: But 
the upper Glafles of thefe Houfes 
fhould have either Shutters to cover 
them, or elfe Tarpawlins to let 
down over them in frofty Weather * 
and if there is a Contrivance to 
cover the upright Glafles in Froft, 
either with Mats, Shutters, or Tar¬ 
pawlins, it will be of great Ufe in 
Winter, other wile the Flue muft 
be open’d when the Froft comes on, 
which fhould not be done but upon 
extraordinary Occaiions j becaufe 
the Deflgn of thefe Houfes is, to 
£ c keep 
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keep fiich Plants as require only to prickly Fruit, and Violet-colour'd 
be preferv'd from Froft, and need Stalks and Flowers, 
no additional Warmth, but, at the 3. Stramonium 1 frrox. Beccm* 
fine time, require more Air thin Thorn-Apple, with very long, (harp 
can conveniently be given them in Prickles. 

a Greenhoufe: In one of thefe 4. Stramonium » Americanum, 
Houfes may be plac'd all the Sorts mums, Alkekengi folk. Teams. Lef- 
ot Ficoides, African Si Jams, Cotyto- fa American Thom-Apple, with a 
Jens, Semak's, and other Succulent Winter-Cherry Leaf. 

Plants from the Cape of Good Hep*. f« Stramonium } Malabaricum, 
In the other may be placed the fe- fruHu glabro, fore fimplki violacte. 
veral Kinds of Anemonofpermos, Jo* Tour*. Malabar Thorn-Apple, with 
cobea's, Dor la’s, Abu and a fmooth Fruit, and a angle Vi©- 

other woody or herbaceous Plants let-colour'd Flower, 
from the fame Country, or any o- 6 . Stramonium ifruBu ftmojoro* 

ther in the lame Latitude. ttmda> Jbr* violate* Juplia vol tri- 

Thus by contriving the Green- pUci. Toum, Thorn-Apple, with a 
houfe in the Middle, and two Stoves round, prickly Fruit, and Violet- 
and a Glals-Gafe at each End, there colour'd Flower?, which are two 
will be Conveniency to keep Plants or three times double, 
from all the different Parts of the There are ibme other Species of 
World, which can be no other- this Plsnt which are preferv*cl in 
wife maintain'd but by placing ibme curious Bopanick Gardens, 
them in different Degrees of Heat, but a$ they have little Beauty or 
according to the Places of their Ufe, fe 1 fhall not enumerate tnem 
native Growth. in this Place. The firft Sort is 

STRAMONIUM $ Thom-Apple. ufed to make a cooling Ointment, 
The CharaBers are; which is by many Perfons greatly 

The Flower confifts ef on* Lenf, eltcem'd. This, tho' not a Native 
Jhafd like a Funnel, and cut into of this Country, yet is now be- 
J Segments ; out ef the Flower * come lo common upon Dunghills 
cup rifes the Point al, which, when and other rich Grounds, as not to 
the Flower decays, becomes a roundifh be eaiily eradicated. The Seeds 
Bruit, armed for the mofl part with falling, do continue all the Winter 
Jharp Thoms, and divided into four , in the Ground, and in Spring the 
Cells form'd by a Partition, difpos'i Plants will come up, and, if fui- 
in the Figure of a Crofs, furnifh'd fer'd to ftand, will lpread over the 
with four Placenta's or nutritive whole Spot of Ground, and pro- 
Membranes, to which feveral Kidney - duce fuen Quantities of Seeds as to 
fhafd Seeds do adhere . leave a Stock to furnifh the Ground 

The Species are* for feme Years. 

1. Stramonium) jruftu frinofo. The fecond Sort is not as yet 
rotundo, flare albo fimplici , Tourn. quite lo common as the former, 
Thorn-Apple, with a round prick- tno* it is equally as hardy * and 
ly Fruit, and a Angle white Flow- where the Seeds are permitted to 
cr. fall, the Plants will come up in 

a. Stramonium j fruBu fptnofo, great Plenty the following Sum- 
oblongo , caule &flare violaceo . Boerh. mer. This Sort will grow much 
Jnd, Thorn-Apple, with a longifh larger than the former. I have 
% mcafure^ 





fteafured one of thefe Plant* Which 

r w upon a rich Soil upward of 
Feet high, and divided into-ma- 
ny ftrong Branches, which fpread 
almoft eight Feet Diameter \ fb 
that *tis unfit to ftand in fmall Plea- 
fure-GarJens, and only to have a 
Place in feme outward Part of a 
Garden or Yard, becaufe it takes 
up too much Room. 

The third Sort is lomewhat like 
the former in the Appearance of 
the Plant, but the Fruit is fmaller, 
and beiet with very long, fierce 
Thoms; for Which Variety it is 
preferved in the Gardens of thofe 
who are curious in Botany. 

This Species is by fbme {appos’d 
to be the Dutro of the Perjians, 
with the Seeds of which they ufe 
to intoxicate Perfons on whom 
they have any Defigns. 

This Sort is not quite fo hardy 
as the two former, fo muft te 
jfbwo on a moderate Hot-bed in 
the Spring; and when the Plants 
Ire c6me up, they (hould be tran¬ 
splanted on a new Hot-bed to bring 
the Plants forward, but you muft 
b* careful not to draw them too 
much by keeping the Glafles dofe, 
which will render them very weak 
and unfit to ftand abroad: There¬ 
fore after they have taken Root, 
they fhould have Plenty of frefti 
Air when the Weather is warm, 
and in May they fhould be inur’d 
to the open Air by degrees, into 
which they may be tranfplanted in 
June , obferving to raife the Plants 
with a large Ball of Earth* and 
plant them in a rich Soil, giving 
them Water until they have taken 
Root* In July thefe Plants will 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
In Auguft. 

The fourth Sort will grow lar¬ 
ger than the laft mention’d. This 
is preferv’d more for the feke of 


hi long, tubulous, white Flowers 
than any other Beauty in the Plant. 
It is fomewhat tender, and fhould 
be fowed otra Hotbed in the Spring* 
and manag'd as the former, other* 
wife, if the Seafon proves cold, me 
Seeds will not ripen; tho’ I have 
fometirnes had Plants of this kind 
which came up from Seeds that 
{batter'd in Autumn , and ripen’d 
their Seeds well; fo that I believe, 
in a few Years, it may be inur'd 
to this Climate* fo as to thrive 
with little Care. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts do pro¬ 
duce very beautiful Flowers, which 
afford an agreeable Scent at fbme 
Diftance, but if fmelt to very clofo 
are offenfive to the Head* The 
Flowers of thefe Kinds are Violet- 
colour'd on the Outfide, but are 
white on the Infide; and thofc of 
the fixth Sort have two or three 
Flowers within each other, in the 
manner of the Primrofe , which is 
called Hofe in Hofe. Thefe two 
Sorts are much more tender than 
either of the former, and muft be 
foWn early in the Spring on a Hot¬ 
bed ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muft be rranfplanted into 
a frefh Hot-bed to bring them for¬ 
ward ; and as the Heat of this Bed 
declines, there fhould be a frefh 
one prepar’d, in which fhould be 
plung’d Pots fiil J d with light, rich 
Earth, into Which the Plants fhould 
be plac’d, obferving to water and 
{hade them until they have takert 
Root ; after which they fhould 
have Air given to them, in Pro¬ 
portion to the Heat of the Seafon* 
and muft be often water'd, being 
very thirfty Plants. 

Thus they muft be pufhed on 
by Heat, in the mariner direfted 
for Amaranths ; to which the Rea¬ 
der is defir’d to turn for their far¬ 
ther Culture, In Jnly % if the Sea- 
le» fo# 
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&n be warm, they may be re¬ 
mov’d into the open Air, placing 
them in a warm Situation, where 
they will produce their Flowers 
plentifully; and if the Autumn be 
warm, their Seeds will ripen very 
well $ but it will be a fure Method 
to preferve one Plant of each Kind 
under GlaiTes, left thofe in the. o- 
pen Air lhould not perfedf their 
Seeds. 

STRAWBERRY ,• vide Fragaria. 
STRAWBERRY-TREE; -vide 

Arbutus. 

STYRAXi The Storax-Tree. 

The Char afters are ; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
Jhafd like a Funnel, and cut into 
fever at Segments ; out of whofe Flow¬ 
er-cup rifts the Fointal, which is 
fix'd like a Nail in the fore-part of 
the Flower ; this afterwards becomes 
a roundifh, fiefhy Fruit, including 
me or two Seeds m hard Shells . 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant, viz, 

STYRAXi folio Mali Cotoneu C 
B. P. Storax-Tree, with a Quince- 
Tree Leaf. 

This Plant grows plentifully in 
feveral Parts of Afia, from whence 
it hath been brought into many 
curious Gardens in Europe, though 
at prelent it is very rare in Eng¬ 
land, * 

It may be propagated by lowing 
the Seeds m Pots fill’d with frelh, 
light Earth, and plung’d into a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed: This lliould be 
done as foon as poflible, when the 
Seeds are procur’d; for if they are 
iown the latter End of Summer, 
and the Pots kept in a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark all the 
.Winter, the Plants will come up 
the fiicceeding Spring $ whereas 
thole lbwn in the Spring do often 
remain in the Ground a whole 
Year before the Plants come up. 
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When the Plants are up, they 
lhould be each tranfplanted into a 
leparate fmall Pot, fill'd with light, 
frefh Earth, and plung’d into a ve¬ 
ry moderate Hot-bed, obferving to 
water and lhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which they 
lhould be inur’d to the open Air by 
degrees, into which they mull be 
remov’d in June, placing them in 
a warm Situation, in which Place 
they may remain till the Beginning 
of Oftoberi at which Time they 
lhould be remov’d into the Grcen- 
houfe, placing them where they 
may enjoy the Benefit of frelh Air 
when the Weather is mild ; for 
thele Plants are tolerably hardy, 
and do only require to be (hdter’d 
from fevere Froft, for in Italy they 
grow extremely well in the open 
Air, and produce Fruit in great 
Plenty j from whence I receiv’d a 
Parcel of the Seeds : But as the 
Plants do grow very llowly with 
us, lb it would be a good Way to 
procure fome from Italy, which 
might be brought over in the 
Spring, pack’d up in Cafes with 
Mols, as is pra&is’d in bringing o- 
ver Orange-Trees, Jafmines, See. 
and thefe Plants being well grown 
before they are brought over, will 
be more hardy than thofe rais’d 
from Seeds here, and will be more 
likely to produce Fruit. 

The Re/m of this Tree is brought 
over for Medicinal Ufe. 

I fhall beg Leave to add another 
Tree in this Place, which altho* 
very different in its Charadbers 
from the foregoing, yet as it hath 
not been fettled to any particular 
Genus by the Botamfis, and having 
long pais’d under the Name of 
Storax, I fhall continue it by that 
Name in this Place, having the 
Authority of Mr. Ray for io do* 
lag. 

z 
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Styrax ; arbor, Virginian*, aa- 
ris folio . Ran Hift . The Virginian 
Storax-Trce, with a Maple Leaf, 
commonly call'd. Liquid-Amber. 

This Tree grows very plentifully 
in America , from whence the Seeds 
have been brought into England, 
where there has been a great Num¬ 
ber of Plants rais'd therefrom, 
which are found to be hardy e- 
nough to endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters in the open Air : 
And it is very probable, as the 
Trees grow larger, and more woo- 
dy, fo they will the better relift 
the Cold * but while they are young, 
the tender Branches are very fub- 
je& to perilh with fevere Frolt. 

This Plant may be propagated by 
lowing the Seeds in the Spring in 
Pots fill’d with frefh, light Earth, 
which (hould be plung'd into a 
moderate Hot-bed, and duly wa¬ 
ter'd * when the Plants are come 
up (which fomctimes happens in 
fix Weeks after lowing, though 
often they remain in the Ground 
until the fecond Year} in which 
Cafe, the Earth of the Pots Ibould 
not be difturb’d until you fee whe¬ 
ther the Plants will come up or 
not) they (hould be carefully kept 
clear from Weeds, and water’d fre¬ 
quently* and in Juno they (hould 
be remov’d into the open Air, pla¬ 
cing them in a warm Situation, 
where they may remain until Octo¬ 
ber * at which Time they (hould 
be plac'd in a common Hot bed 
Frame, where they will be pro¬ 
tected from fevere Froft: But the 
Glaifes being kept oft in mild Wea¬ 
ther, they may enjoy the free Air. 

Towards the latter End of March , 
or the Beginniog of April , thefe 
Plants may be taken out of the 
Pots, and planted into the full 
Ground: In order to which, a Bed 
or two of light, frefh Earth (hould 
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be prepar'd in a warm Situation* 
into which the Plants may be plant¬ 
ed at about a Foot afundcr each 
Way, which will be full Room e- 

gh for 'em to grow two Years i 
and being plac’d fo clofe, they may 
be much eafier cover'd, if the Win¬ 
ter (hould prove very fevere. 

When they arc planted, the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground muft be co¬ 
ver'd with Mulch, to prevent the 
Wind and Sun from drying the 
Ground too faft * and if the Seafon 
proves dry, it will be proper to 
water them now and then until 
they have taken Root, after which 
they will require no farther Care 
but to keep them conftantly clear 
from Weeds until November fol¬ 
lowing * when it will be proper to 
lay a little frefh Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground to keep out 
the Froft* and if the Winter (hould 
be very fevere, the Plants muft 
have a little Peas-Haulm , or feme 
Mats thrown over them to protect 
them from the Froft 

In thefe Beds the Plants may re¬ 
main two Years* after which they 
(hould be remov'd in the Spring 
to the Places where they are to re¬ 
main, or elfe into a Nurfery, where 
they muft be planted at a greater 
Di(lance, fe as to have Room to 
grow two or three Years longer. 
Thefe Trees will grow very vigo- 
roufly afrer they have ftood two 
or three Years* fo that when their 
Roots have acquired Strength, they 
will make great Progrcfs in their 
Growth: With us they will grow 
to be upward of twenty Feet nigh, 
fo (hould be plac'd amongft Trees 
of the lame Growth, and in a 
warm Situation. 

The Leaves of this Tree do fweat 
out a liquid Refin in hot Weather, 
which when rubbed between the 
Fingers, emits a fragrant Seent j 

E c | but 
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but I have not feen any Flowers 
produc'd in England as yet. 

SUBER j The Cork-Trc^ 

The Chambers are } 

It is in all refpeBs like the Ilex, 
excepting the Bark of the Tree, which 
in this is thick, fpungy, and foft. 

The Species are ; 

T. Buber j lattfolium, perpetuo 
wens . C.B.P. The Broad-leav’d 

cver-green Cork-Tree. 

a. Sober i anguftifolium, non[er¬ 
ratum* C.B.P, Thenarrow-leav’d 

Cork-Tree, with fmooth Edges. 

There arc feveral other Species of 
this Tree mention’d in Tome of the 
Italian Catalogues of Plants; but 
the two Sorts here mention’d are 
all I have obferv’d in the Bnglijh 
Gardens. 

Thcfe Trees may be propagated 
by fowing their Acorns in the 
Spring, in the manner dirc&ed for 
the ilex, to which thcfe exa&ly a- 
gree in Culture; therefore, to a- 
void Repetition, the Reader is de¬ 
fied to turn to that Article for far¬ 
ther Inftru&ion. 

SUCCORY; vide Cichorium. 

SUMACH; vide Rhus. 

SYCAMORE; vide Acer Maius. 

SYMPHYTUM; Comfrcy. 

The Chambers are; 

The Flower confifls of one Leafy 
fhap’d like a Furmely having an ob¬ 
long Tube , but Jhap'd at the Top 
like a Pitcher ; out of the Flower- 
cup (which is deeply cut into five 
long, narrow Segments) rifes the 
Point al, attended with four Embryo's, 
which afterwards become fo mam 
Seeds, in Form [omewhat like the 
Head of a Viper, and do ripen in the 
Flower-cup. 

The Species are ; 

1. Symphytum ; confolida , major, 
foemina , jHare albo, vel pallidQ luteo. 
C. B. P. The greater Female Com- 
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frey, with a white or pak-ycBow 
Flower. 

a. Symphytum ; confolida, major, 
mas, fere purpureo. C. B. P. The 
greater Male Comfrey, with a pur¬ 
ple Flower. 

2. Symphytum 5 majus tubtrefd 
radice. C. B. P. Greater Comfrey, 
with a tuberofe Root. 

There are fome ether Species of 
this Plant which are preserv'd in 
fome curious Botanick Gardens for 
Variety, but thofc here mention'd 
are what I have chiefly ob&rv’d m 
England[ 

The firft Sort grows wild upon 
the Sides of Banks and Rivers in 
divers Parts of England, where it 
is commonly gather'd to fopply the 
Markets for Medicinal Ufe. The 
fecond Sort is fbmetimes found 
wild in England, but is lefs com¬ 
mon than the former; in HolLami 
it is the only Sort I observ'd wild, 
where it grows in great Plenty o 
the Sides of the Canals almoft eve¬ 
ry where. 

The third Sort I never yet ob- 
forp'd growing wild, but it is pre- 
ferv’d in many Gardens for Va¬ 
riety. 

All thefe Plants may be cultiva¬ 
ted, either by fowing their Seeds 
in the Spring, or by parting of 
their Roots; the latter Way, being 

the moft expeditious, is chiefly 
practis'd, where they are planted 
for Ufe. The beft Seafbn for part¬ 
ing their Roots is in Autumn, at 
which Time almoft every Piece of 
a Root will grow; They fhould be 
planted about eighteen Inches a- 
funder, that they may have Room 
to fpread, and will require no far¬ 
ther Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds, for they are cxrream 
hardy, and will grow upon jtlmoft 
any Soil, or in any Situation. 

STRING A i 





SYRINGA j The Mock-Orangci 

vulgo* 

The Charters are§ 

The flower, for the mofl fart, 
eonfifis of five Leaves, which are 
plated circularly, and expand in Form 
of d Roft i from whofe Flower-cup ri¬ 
fts the Fointal, which afterwards 
becomes a roundifih Fruit adhering 
to the Flower-cup, divided into four 
Cells, which are. full of /mail Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

i. Syringa; alba, five Fhiladel- 
fhus Athene i. C. B. F. The com¬ 
mon white Syringa or Mock-O¬ 
range. 

a. Syringa ; fibre albo pleno . C. 
Jl, P. The double white Syringa . 

§. Syringa 5 fibre albo Jsmplici, 
foliis ex Issteo variegatis . The ftrip’d- 

lcav'd Syringa, 

4. Syringa ; nana, nonquota fib - 
rent. The Dwarf Syringa. 

The firft Sort is very common 
in moll Fnglijh Gardens, but the 
fecond is not quite fo plenty, though, 
indeed, it is a Variety fcarcc worth 
ctMorviog, fince the Flowers are 
always lmgle where they are pro¬ 
duc’d in Bunches ; and where they 
are produc’d finely, they are dou¬ 
ble: But this fo rare, that many 
times upon a large Shrub there 
can’t be found fix double Flowers. 

The variegated Sort is preferv’d 
in the Gardens of fuch as are cu¬ 
rious in ftrip’d Plants, tho’ there is 
no great Beauty in it, becaufe when 
the Plants are vigorous, the Stripes 
in the Leaves do fcarccly appear. 

The Dwarf Sort is not worth a 
Place in a Garden, unlefs for the 
Sake of Variety, fince it never 
produces any Flowers. 

All thefe Plants may be eafily 
propagated, by taking off their 


Suckers iq Autumn (which they 
produce very plentifully) and plant¬ 
ing them out in a Nurfcry at three 
Feet Difttnce Row from Row, and 
a Foot afunder in the Rows, obfer- 
ving to keep the Ground between 
them conflantly clear from Weeds, 
is alio to dig it up every Spring to 
loofen it, that the Roots of the 
Plants may more readily extend 
themfclves. In this Nurfcry they 
may remain two Years, by which 
Time they will be fit to tranfplant 
out where they are to remain; 
which may be into fmall Wilder- 
nefs-Quarters, or amongfl flower¬ 
ing Shrubs in Clumps, obfcrving 
to place them with other Sorts or 
Shrubs of the fame Growth, for 
thefe fcldom do grow above fix 
or feven Feet high in England, and 
the Dwarf Sort not more than 
three or four. 

They are extream hardy, fo may 
be planted in almofl any Soil or Si¬ 
tuation, and will require no farther 
Culture but to take off the Suckers 
every Year, and cut out the dead 
Wood, as alfb to keep them clear 
from Weeds in Summer, and dig 
the Ground about their Roots eve¬ 
ry Winter, which will make them 
thrive and flower very plentifully. 
The Seafon of their Flowering i$ 
in May , and in cool Seafons tney 
do continue in Beauty the firfl Part 
of Junei Their Flowers have a 
Scent fbmewhat like thole of the 
Orange-Tree, from whence it had 
the Name of Mock-Orange : But if 
thefe are plac’d in a clofe Room, 
or are fmelt to too clofely, they" 
have a flrong difagrecable Scent, 
and too powerful for the Ladies; 
but when they are in the open Air, 
the Scent is not fb affecting. 
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T AGETES; African or French 

Marygold. 

The Ch at afters are; 

The Flower is radiated, confifting 
of divers Florets, which art flain , 
and cut into fiveral Segments ; but 
the Bisk of the Flower corfifts of 
half Florets , which ft and ufon the 
Embryo's* the Flower cup confifs of 
one Leaf is fabulous , and enclofes 
the Embryo's* which afterwards be¬ 
come angular Seeds , with a Leaf 
ufon the Head of each . 

The Species are; 

x. Tagetes i maximum, reftus, 
fore fimflici ex luteo f alii Jo. J. B. 
Great eft upright African Marygold, 
with a fingle, pale, yellow Flower. 

a. Tagetes ; maximus, reftus* 
fore maximo multiplicato . J. B. 
Greateft upright African Marygold, 
with a large double Flower. 

3. Tagetes ; maximus , rafar, 
fore maximo multiplicato , auranfii 
coloris. Greateft upright African 
Marygold, with a very large dou¬ 
ble Orange-colour’d Elower. 

4. Tagetes ; maximus , rrcfoj, 
fore maximo multiplicato, fulphureo 
coloris. Greateft upright African 
Marygold, with a .very large dou¬ 
ble Bnmftonc-colour'd Flower. 

5'. Tagetes ; maximus, reftus , 
fore maximo multiplicato , pallide lu¬ 
teo, odorato. Greateft upright Afri¬ 
can Marygold, with a very large 
.double Flower, of a pole, yellow 
Colour, and a Tweet Scent. 

6. Tagetes ; maximus , reftus, 
fore maximo multiplicato , pallide 
luteo O' fiftulojo. Greateft upright 
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African Marygold, with a Urge,* 
double, pale, yellow, and piped 
Flower, commonly call'd. The Quil¬ 
led African. 

7. Tagetes ; Indian, medms, 

t e fimplid, luteo-pallido. J. B. 

lian middle French Marygold, 
with a fingle, pale, yellow Flower. 

8. Tagetes; InScus , medius, fo¬ 
re luteo. multiplicato . H. L. The 
middle French Marygold, with a 
double yellow Flower. 

f. Tagetes; Indie us, minor, fim- 
flici fore, five Caryophyllsss InScus 
five flos Apicanus. J. B. Lefler or 
Common French Marygold, with 
a iingle Flower, call'd Indian Clove 
Jidy-flower. 

10. Tagetes ; Indtcus, minor, 
multiplicato fore. J. B. Double 
French Marygold; vulgL 

11. Tagetes ; Inddcus, fere pm- 
plici, fifulofo. H. L. Single French 
Marygold, with a piped Flower. 

1 a. Tagetes; Indtcus, fore fiftu . 

lefo, duplicato. H. L. Double French 
Marygold, with a piped Flower. 

13. Tagetes; Indtcus, minimus, 
flore fericea hirfutie obftto. H.L. The 
leaft French Marygold, with a foft 
hairy Flower. 

All thefc Plants are annual, & 
mu ft be propagated from Seeds e- 
very Spring, which may be Town 

upon a moderate Hot-bed in March ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they (hoiiid have Plenty of frelh 
Air, for if they are drawn too 
much, they will not afterward be¬ 
come har.dfome, notwithftanding 
they have all poflible Care taken of 
them. When they are about three 
Inches high, they fhould be trans¬ 
planted on a frefli Hot-bed, which 
may be arched over with Hoops, 
and covered with Mats (for theli 
Plants are hardy enough to be 
brought up without GUftcs :) In 
this Bed they Ihouid be planted a- 

bout 
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boat fix laches afunder each Way, 
observing to water and (hade them 
until they have taken Root ; but 
as the Plants do acquire Strength, 
fo they (hould be inur’d to bear 
the open Air by Degrees; and a- 
bout the Beginning of May, they 
ihould be taken up, with a Ball of 
Earth to the Root of each Plant, 
and plac'd in a Nurfery in a warm 
Situation, about eighteen Inches a- 
funder, obferving to water and 
(hade them until they have taken 
Root, and in very dry Weather, 
the Waterings (hould be repeated: 
In this Nurfery they may remain 
until their Flowers appear, io as 
to di(tingui(h thofe with double 
Flowers: which may be taken up 
with a Ball of Earth to each Plant, 
and planted into the Borders of the 
Parterre Garden, or into Pots, for 
furni(hing the Courts, &c. where 
the feveral Varieties being inter¬ 
mix’d with other annual Plants, do 
afford an agreeable Variety. 

Thofe with (ingle Flowers (hould 
be pull’d up, and thrown away as 
good for little, becaufe the Seeds 
produc’d from them will rarely 
produce double Flowers; therefore 
great Care (hould be taken to lave 
only the Seeds of thofe whofe 
Flowers are very double of every 
kind, from which there will al¬ 
ways be a good Quantity of dou¬ 
ble ones produc’d, iho* from the 
very beft Seeds there will always 
be many (ingle Flowers; but tne 
fraail Sorts do always produce a 
greater Number of double Flowers 
than the large, which are more 
apt to degenerate. 

Thcfc Plants have a ftrong, dis¬ 
agreeable Scent, cfpecially when 
handled; for which Rcalon they 
arc not fo greatly efteem'd for 
planting near Habitations: but the 
Flowers of the fwcct-iccnted Sort 
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being more agreeable, are moftly 
coveted to plant in Small Gardens. 
All thefe Sorts do begin to flower 
in May, and continue all the latter 
Part of the Year, until the Froft 
prevents their Flowering: for 
which, together with the little 
Trouble requir’d in their Culture, 
they have greatly obtain'd in moffc 
Fnglifh Girdens. 

TAMARINDUS; The Tama¬ 
rind-Tree. 

The CharaBers are ; 

The Flower conffls of feveral 

Leaves , which are fo fla/d as to re¬ 
ferable a papilionaceous one in fome 
meafure ; out thefe expand circularly : 
From whofe many-leav'd Flower-cup 
fifes the Point al, which afterwards 
becomes a flat Pod, containing many 
flat angular Seeds, fuirounded with 
an acid, blackijh Pulp. 

We have but one Species of this 
Tree; viz . 

Tamahindvs; Rati Hift. The 
Tamarind-Tree. 

There are fome who imagine the 
Tamarind-Tree of the Ea/l-Indies » 
and that of the Wifi-Indies to be 
different, but I don't remember to 
have feen them diftinguifh’d by a- 
ny Boranick Author; though, in¬ 
deed, from the different Appear¬ 
ance of the Pods, they feem very 
different; for the Pods which I 
have feen of the Eafl-Indian Sort 
were very long, and contain'd fix 
or feven Seed* in each; whereas 
thofe of the Weft-Indies do rarely 
contain more than three or four: 
but from the Plants which I have 
rais'd from both Sorts of Seeds, I 
can’t diftinguifh them afunder as 
yet. 

Thefe Trees do grow to a great 
Magnitude in their native Coun¬ 
tries ; but in Europe they are pre- 
ferv’d as Curioiities by thofe who 
are Lovers of rare Plants. 

They 
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They are eafily propagated by 
lowing their Seeds on a Hot-bed 
in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they (hould be plant¬ 
ed each into a fcparate (mall Pot 
fill’d with light rich Earth, and 
plung’d into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
Bark, to bring ’em forward, ob- 
ferving to water and (hade them 
until they have taken Root ; and as 
the Eartn in the Pots appears dry, 
fo they mud be water’d from time 
to time, and (hould hare Air given 
to them in Proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaton, and the 
Bed in which they are plac’d: 
When the Pots in which they are 
planted are fill’d with their Roots, 
the Plants (hould be (hifted into 
Pots of a larger Size, which muft 
be fill'd up with rich light Earth, 
and again plung’d into the Hot-bed, 
giving them Air, as before, accor¬ 
ding to the Warmth of the Sea- 
(bn: But in very hot Weather the 
Glades (hould be (haded with Mats 
in the Heat of the Day, otherwife 
the Sun will be too violent for 
them through the Glades : Nor 
will the Plants thrive if they are 
expos’d to the open Air, even in 
the warmed Seaton, to that they 
mud be conftantly kept in the 
Bark-dove both Winter and Sum¬ 
mer, treating them, as hath been 
directed# for the AnaHa's, with 
whole Culture they will thrive ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

Thele Plants, if rightly manag’d, 
will grow very fad, for I have 

had ’em upwards of three Feet 
high in one Summer from Seal, 
and had one Plant which produc’d 
Fiowers the fame Seaton it was 
town j but this was accidental, for 
I have never fince had any of them 
dower, altho* I have fevcral Plants 
of different Ages, one of which is 
literal Years old, pad about (even 
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Feet high, with a large fpreading 
Head. 

_ TAMARISCUS: The Tamarisk- 
Tree. 

The CharaBers are* 

The PUwers are rofaceeus, cotififl- 
mg of foveral Leaves, which are 
plac'd orbicularly j from whofe Plow- 
er-ctep rifes the Pomtal, which after¬ 
wards becomes a Pod (fomewhat like 
thefe if the Sallow} which opens into 
two Parts, and contains frveral 
downy Seeds. 

The Species are; 

l. Tamariscus ; Plarbomtnfh* 

'Lob. Icon. The French or narrow- 

lcav’d Tamarisk-Tree. 

t. Tamariscus,* Germamca . Lob. 
Icon. The German Tamarisk. 

Thefe Trees are preferv’d in the 
Gardens of thofe who are curious 
in collcfting the various kinds of 
Trees and Shrubs; but they have 
not much Beauty to recommend 
them; for their Branches are pro¬ 
duc’d in to draggling a manner, 
as not by any Art to be train’d up 
regularly, and their Leaves are 
commonly thin upon the Branches, 
and do hill away in Winter, £1 
that there is nothing to recom¬ 
mend them but their Odduefe. 

They may be eafily propgated, 
by laying down their tender Shoots 
in the Spring, or by planting Cut- 
rings in an Ead Border at that 
Seaton, which, if fupply’d with 
Water in dry Weather will take 
Root in a (hart time, but they 
(bould not be remov’d until the 
following Spring; at which Time 
they may be either plac’d in a 
Nurfery, to be train’d up two or 
three Years, or clfe into the Quar¬ 
ters where they are delign’d to re¬ 
main, obferving to muich their 
Root, and water them according 
a s the Seaton may require, until 
they have taken Root 3 after which. 
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* the only Culture they will require, 
is, to prune off the (haggling 
s Shoots, and keep the Ground clean 
about them. 

Their Plants delight in a Jandy 
i- Soil, not over rich, and fhould be 
L plac'd among# Shrubs of a mid- 
, dling Growth, for they rarely grow 
.■ above fifteen or fhteen Fcethij 
9 in England* hut are very hardy in 
, refped be Cold. 

TAMNUS 5 the Black Briony. 

The CharaGters are ; 

% If is Male and Female in different 
_ Floats-* the Flowers of the Male 
Want confifi of one Leaf* and are 
Bell-Jhafd* hut theft are barren •* 
" the Esnbrjo't are produced on the 
Female Floats , which afterwards be¬ 
comes an oval Berry* including rom • 
dijh Seeds . To theft Notes fhould be 
\ added* that theft Floats have no 
^ Clafpers* as the White Briony hath* 

We have but one Species of this 
j Plant in England* viz. 

Tamnus; racemefa* fore mmore 
\ luteo palhfcente. Toum . The com- 
‘ non Black Briony. 

This Plant is rarely cultivated in 
Gardens, but grows wild under 
Hedges in divers Parts of England* 

' and is there gather’d for medicinal 
Ufe. It may be eafily propagated 
by lowing the Seeds loon after 
they are ripe, under the Shelter of 
Butties, where, m the Spring, the 
Plants will come up, and fpread 
their Branches over the Bullies, and 
fupport themfelves, requiring no 
farther Care; and their Roots will 
abide many Years in the Ground, 
without decaying. 

TANACETUM; Tanfy. 

The Chara&ers are $ 

Jt hath a fiofculeus Flower* con¬ 
fining of many Florets* divided into 
Jtverdl Segments fitting on tho Em¬ 
bryo* and contained in a fyuamms 


and hermjfherical Empalement-* the 
Embryo mpmmmdi becomes a Seed* 
net at all downy . To theft Notes 
muff be added* thick Flowers go* 

tbmfd into a kind of Head. 

The Species are* 

1. Tanacetum; vulgar s lutenm* 

C. B. F. Common Tanfy. 

». Tanacetum; fsUis cri/bis . c. 
B. P. Curled or Double Tanfy. 

3. Tanacetum; vulgare* feliis 
variegatis . Common Tanfy with 
ftrip’d Leaves. 

4. Tanacetum; vulgare luteum 
maximum . Boerh. 2 nd, The large# 
Common Tanfy. 

f- Tanacetum; Afncamm* or - 
borefiens* feliis Lavendula* multifile 
folk, H. Jim . African fhrubb^ Tan¬ 
fy with Leaves like the multifid 

Lavender. 

The fir# and ficond Sorts are 
very common in England* being 

pn.mifcuoufly cultivated in Gai> 

deni for the Ufe of the Kitchen * 
hut tie firfl (houki be propagated 
for medicinal Ufe. The thud Sort 
is a Variety of the firft, which is 
by fbrne preferred for the Sake 
of its variegated Leaves. The fourth 
Sort is very like the Common in 
Appearance, but is much larger, 
and has left Scent. 

Ail thefe Sorts are eafily propagated 
by their creeping Roots, which if 
permitted to remain undifhirb’d, will 
in a fhort Time over-fpread the 
Ground where they are planted; Co 
that the Slips fhould be placed at leaft 
a Foot afunder, and in particular Beds, 
where the Paths round them may 
be often dug, to keep their Roots 
within Bounds. They may be 
tranfplantcd cither in Spring or Au¬ 
tumn, and will thrive in almofl a~ 
ny Soil or Situation. 

The-common Tanfy is greatly u- 
fed in the Kitchen early in the 
Spring, at which Seafbn that which 

is 
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is in the open Ground, or Speci¬ 
ally in a cold Situation, m hardly 
forward enough to cut $ lo that 
where this is much wanted at that 
Seafon, it is the befb Way to make 
a gentle Hot-bed in Dtcrnbm and 
plant the old Roots thereon, with¬ 
out parting ’em, and arch the Bed 
over with Hoops, to cover it with 
Mats in cold Weather, by which 
Method the Tanfi will come up 
in January, and be fit to cut in a 
Ihort Time after. 

The fifth Sort was brought from 
the Cape of Good-Hope, aim is pre- 
ferved in the Gardens of thofe 
who are curious in colle&ing exo¬ 
tick Plants. This may be propaga¬ 
ted by planting Cuttings or Slips, 
during any of tne Summer Months, 
upon a Bed of light rich Earth, 
obferving to water and (hade 'em 
until they have taken Root, after 
which they may be taken up, and 
planted in Pots filled with light 
ttclh Earth, placing them in a Iba- 
dy Situation until they have taken 
new Root, and then they may be 
expofed m an open Place, amongft 
other exottek Plants, until the Be¬ 
ginning of QHobtr , when they 
mud be removed into the Green- 
houfe, obferving to place ’em in 
the cooleft Part thereof, and as 
near the Windows as polfiblc, that 
they may enjoy the tree Air in 
mild Weather, otherwife they will 
draw up weak, and be liable to 
grow mouldy, and decay. 

They mud alio be frequently 
watered, but in very cold Weather 
they mud not have too much 
Water given them at each Time, 
tho* in Summer they Ikould have 
it in Plenty. With this Manage¬ 
ment (together with obferving to 
ihitt ’em into larger Pots, as they 
lhall require it) the Plants will 
grow large, and produce a great 
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Quantity of Flowers, which com¬ 
monly appear early in the Spring, 
and thereby greatly add to the Va¬ 
riety of the Green-houfe. 

TAN or TANNERS BARK, is 
the Sark of the Oak-tree, chopped 
and ground into coarfe Powder, to 
be uled in Tanning or Drefling of 
Skins; after which it is of great 
Ufe in Gardening : Firft, by its 
Fermentation (when laid in a Body) 
which is always moderate; and of 
a long Duration, which renders it 
of great Service to Hot-beds 5 and 
fccondly, after it is weii rotted, it 
becomes excellent Manure for all 
Sorts of cold ftiff Land, upon 
which one Load of Tan is better 
than two of the belt rotten Dung, 
and will continue longer in the 
Ground. 

The Ufe of Tan for Hot-beds 
has not been very many Tears 
known in England, and was brought 
over firft from Holland, where it 
had been long ufed for thofe Pur- 
pofes: I have been informed that 
it was firft ufed in England for rai¬ 
ling Orange-trees, which was about 
the Beginning of King William's 
Reign; but it was diluted long af¬ 
ter that, and it is within fifteen 
or fixteen Years paft, that it was 
again brought into Ufe, for railing 
the Pine-Apple; fince which Time 
it has yearly grown more in Ufe 
for Hot-beds; and I doubt not but 
in a few Years it will be generally 
ufed for thofe Purpofes, where-ever 
it can be procured eafily. 

There arc commonly two or 
three Sorts of Tan, which are 
ground into Powder of different 
Si^es, feme being in very grofr 
Pieces, and others are ground very 
fine; thefeare different in their Ef¬ 
fects when laid to ferment, for the 
fmall Sort will heat more violently, 
but will lofe its Heat in a Ihort 

Time, 
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Time, but the large Sort being 
moderate in Fermentation, does 
continue its Heat a long Time: So 
that whoever makes a Hot-bed of 
Tan, muft proportion a Mixture of 
each Sort according as they would 
have their Beds work* for if they 
intend to have a moderate Heat, 
and can flay a Fortnight or three 
Weeks for its beginning to fer¬ 
ment, they fhould ufe but very lit¬ 
tle finall Bark; but where the Heat 
is wanted fooner, there fhould be a 
larger Proportion of the fmall Bark . 

This Tan fhould be taken in a 
Fortnight’s Time after it comes out 
of the Pit, and laid up in a round 
Heap for a Week, to drain; (efpe- 
cially if it be in Winter or Spring, 
while the Seafon is moift) after 
which it may be put into the 
Trench where the Hot-bed is de- 
fign’d, which fhould be brick’d on 
the Sides quite round, to prevent 
the Earth from mixing with the 
Bark . Thefe Trenches fhould be 
proportioned to the Size of the 
Frames which are to cover them, 
and the Depth in the Ground ac¬ 
cording to the Moiflure of the 
Place where they are fituated ; for 
if the Ground is very wet, the 
Bed fhould be rais’d above the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground, becaufe if ever 
the Water rifes into the Bark . it 
will cool it fb much as not to be 
brought again to its former Hear, 
without taking it out of the Trench 
again, and frefh mixing it up. 

The Thicknefs which the Bark 
fhould be laid in the Trench, muff 
not be left than three Feet, and the 
Width four Feet; for where it is 
laid in a lefs Body, it feldora heats, 
and if it is forced by laying hot 
Dung under it (as is fbmetiraes 
practis’d) the Heat will foon de- 
ca jz In laying the Bark into the 
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Traci, you fhould be cartful to 
ftir up /very Part of it, that it 
may not fettle in Lumps; as alib 
to prefi it down gently, but by no 
Means tread or feat it down too 
clofe, which will prevent its heat¬ 
ing. Then the Glades fhould be 
placed over the Bed immediately 
after it is finifhed* which fhould be 
kept clofe down, in order to draw 
a Heat in the Bark, and to prevent 
Wet from falling thereon ; in a 
Fortnight’s Time after, the Bark 
will begin to heat, and when it is 
found of a due Temper, the Plants 
may be removed into it* 

A Hot-bed well prepared with 
this Tan, will continue a moderate 
Heat upward of fix Months, and 
there being very little Steam ari- 
fing from it, in companion to 
Horfcsdung, renders it much bet¬ 
ter for the Growth of all Sorts of 
Plants; and when the Heat begins 
to decay, if the Tan be frefh flir- 
red up, and a little new added to 
it, it will heat again, and continue 
fbme Months longer. The farther 
particular Dire&ions for the Ma¬ 
nagement of thefe Hot-beds, being 
already exhibited under the Article 
of Hot-beds, the Reader is defired 
to turn back to that for farther 
Infiru&ions. 

TARRAGON; vide Draco Her¬ 

bs. 

TAXUS; the Yew-Tree, 

The Characters are; 

It hath amentaceous Blowers, which 
conjift of mam Apices, for the mefi 

fart fhafd like a Mujhroom, and 

are barren ; but the Embryo*s (which 
are produced at remote Difiances on 
the fame Tree) do afterwards become 
hollow , Bell-Jhafd Berries , which are 
full of Juice, and include Seeds fome - 
what like Acorns , having, as it 
were , a little Cup to each . 

The 
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The Species ares 
„ i. Taxus; J. B. Thee 
tew-trec. 

a. Taxus; filie Uncork magifyme 
fpltudentt. Boerb. M Yew-tree 
with a broader and more (Uning 
leaf. 

3. Tates - 9 f$Uuv*risg*tis. H.SL 
Par. The Yew-tree with Hop’d 
Leaves. 

The two firft Sorts are often 
promifcuoufly cultivated in Gardens, 
without Diftto£Hoa§ bat the third 

is preferred by lome for the Sake 
of its variegated Leaves: Though 
there is very little Beauty in them; 
for daring the Saramer Sedan, 
when the Plants are in Vigour, the 
Stripes in the Leaves are hardly to 
be perceived, but in Winter they 
are more obvious; however, the 
Stripe being rather a Blemifh than 
any real Beauty, it is hardly worth 
prcfcrviiig. 

There is hardly any Sort of ever* 
green Tree which has been fo ge¬ 
nerally cultivated in the Gar¬ 

dens, upon the Account of its being 
fo tonnle, as to be with Ede re-' 
ducM into any Shape the Owner 
pleas’d, and it may be too often 
fcen, efperially in old Gardens, what 
a wretched Tafte of Gardening did 
generally prevail, from the mon- 
ftrous Figures of Beafts, we 
find theft: Trees reduced into; but 
of late this Tafte has been juftly 
exploded by many Perfons of fu- 
perior Judgment : For what could 
be more abfurd than the former Me¬ 
thods of planting Gardens? where, 
in the Part next the Habitation, 
were crowded a large Quantity of 
thefc and other Sorts of ever-green 
Trees, all of which were fheered 
into fome trite Figure or other; 
which, befides the obftru&ing the 
Profpe6l from the Houfe, occa- 
$on*a an annual Expence to reader 
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die Trees difigreeahle. For there 
never was a Perfon who had con- 
fider’d the Beauty of a Tree in hi 
natural Growth, with all its Bran¬ 
ches diffus'd on every Side, but 
muft acknowledge fuch a Tree in¬ 
finitely more beautiful than any of 
thofe iharn Figures, fo much ftu- 
died by Perfons of a groveling Ima¬ 
gination. 

The only Ufe I would recom¬ 
mend this Tree for in Gardens, is 
to form Hedges for the Defence of 
exotick Plants, for which Purpofe 
it is the mod proper of any Tree 
in Being : The Leaves being fmaQ, 
the Branches are produc'd very 
dofely together, and if carefully 
fhorn, they may be render’d fo dole, 
as to breax the Winds better than 
any other Sort of Fence whatever, 
bccanfe they will not be rever¬ 
berated, as again ft: Walls, Pales, 
other dofe Fences, and fo confe- 
quently are much to be prefor’d 
tor fitch Purpofes. 

Thefc Trees may be cafily pro¬ 
pagated by lowing their Berries in 
Autumn, as foon as they are ripe 
(without dcaring ’em from the 

a which fiirrounds them, as 
been frequently dire&ed) upon 
a Bed of frefh undung’d Soil, cover¬ 
ing ’em over about half an Inch 
thick with the lame Earth. 

In the Spring the Bed muft be 
carefully clear’d from Weeds, and 
if the Seafon prove dry, it will be 
proper to refrefti the Bed with 
Water now and then, which will 
promote the Growth of the Seeds, 
many of which will come up the 
lame Spring, but others will re¬ 
main in the Ground until the Au¬ 
tumn or Spring following ; but 
where the Seeds are preferved above 
Ground ’till Spring before they are 
lown, the Plants do never come 
up ’till the Year after, fo that by 
lowing 
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Sowing the Seeds as (oon as they 
are ripe, there is many times a 
whole Year fared* 

Thefe Plants, when they come 
up, fhould be conflantly clear’d 
from Weeds, which if permitted 
to grow amongft ’em, would caufe 
their Bottoms to be naked, and 
many times deftroy the Plants 
when they continue long undi- 
ftnrb’d. 

In this Bed the Plants may remain 
- two Years ; after which, in the 
Spring of the Year, there fhould 
be a Spot of ffefh undung’d Soil 
• prepared* into which the Plants 
fhould be removed the Beginning 
of April, placing ’em in Beds about 
: four or five Feet wide, planting 
them in Hows about a Foot afunder, 
and fix Inches Diflance from each 
other in the Rows; obferving to 
lay a litde Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, 
alfb to water them in dry Wca- 
ther until they have taken Root, 
which tney will require no 
farther Care, but to keep’em clear 
fi 11 Weeds in Summer, and to 
trim them according to the Purpofe 
for which they are defign'd. 

In thefe Beds they may remain 
two or three Years, according as 
they have grown, when they fhould 
be again remov’d into a Nurfery, 
placing ’em in Rows at three Feet 
Diflance, and the Plants eighteen 
Inches afunder in the Rows, ob¬ 
ferving to do it in the Spring, as 
was before dire&ed, and continue 
to trim ’em in the Summer Seafon, 
according to the Defign for which 
they are intended; and after they 
have continued three or four Years 
in this Nurfery, they may be trans¬ 
planted where they are to remain, 
always obferving to remove ’em in 
. the Spring. 
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Thefe Trees are very flow in 
powing, but yet there are many 
very large Trees upon fbme barren 
cold Soils in divers Parts of England} 
the Timber of thefe Trees is pearly 
efteem’d for many Ufes* 

TEREBINTHUS ; The Turpen¬ 
tine Tree. 

The Characters are; 

It is Male and Female in different 
Plants ; the Flamers efthe Male have 
no Petals , hut confifi of a Number of 
Stamina with Chives ; the Embryo's 
which are frodstced on tho Femalo 
Trees do afterwards become an Oval 
Fruit with a hard Shelly inclofmg 
one or two oblong Kernels • To thejo 
Notes muft be added, the leaves am 
penmtedy or winged, which are pro¬ 
duced by Fairs oppofite , send end in * 
fmgle Lobe. 

The Species are; 

i.T erebinthus j vulgaris. C.B.P4 
The common Turpentine Tree. 

a* Terebinth ; Jndica , Theo- 
phrafii, Fiftachm Diofcoridis . Lob. 
Adv . The Pifiachia Tree, vulgo. 

Thefe Trees are very common 
in feveral Iflandsof the Archipelago, 
from whence there arc annually 
great Quantities of the Fijlachim 
Nuts brought into England, which 
do eafily rue if fown or. a Hot-bed 
in the Spring; fo that the Trees of 
this Kind are much more common 
in England than are thofe of the 
firft Sort, whofe Fruit are rarely 
brought over frefh : Befides, the 
Shell of thefe Nuts is much harder 
than thofe of the Piflachia, fo that 
many times the Plants do not come 
up uffcil the fecond Year, Which 
may alfb have contributed to the 
prefent Scarcity of the Plants in 
England* 

__ The Seeds' jT Nuts) of both thefe 
Trees fhould be fbwn in Pots fill’d 
With frefh. light Earth, and plung’d 

into 
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into a moderate Hot-bed, obferving 
to refrclh the Earth with Water 
frequently, as it may have Occaiion; 
and when the Plants are come up 
(which thole of the Piflaehu i will 
do in fix Weeks after (owing) they 
ftould be inur’d to bear the open 
Air bv Degrees, into which they 
mult oe remov'd the Beginning of 
Juni, placing them where they may 
be fcreen'd from the Violence of 
the Winds, in which Situation they 
may remain until OSlober, when 
they Ihould be remov'd either into 
a common Hot-bed Frame, or 
into a Green-houfe, where they 
may be defended from hard Frolt, 
but Ihould have as much free Air 
as pofiible in mild Weather, and 
mult be frequently rcfrelh’d with 
Water. 

In March following thefe Plants 
fhould be remov’d, and each planted 
in a firparate Pot, fill’d with freih 
light Earth, and as the Spring ad¬ 
vances, fo they fhould be again re¬ 
mov’d into the open Air, and placed 
amongft other Exotick Plants, ob- 
ferving to water them frequently 
in dry Weather ; and when their 
Roots arc confin’d by the Smallnels 
of the Pots, they mull be Ihiftcd, 
being careful not to break the Earth 
off from their Roots, which will 
greatly injure them, unlefs it be 
done before the Plants begin to 
(hoot in the Spring, for at that 
Scafon they may be tranfplanted 
with as much Safety as any other 
deciduous Trees. 

In this Manner thelc Plants Ihould 
be treated for three or four Years, 
•while young, after which Time 
the Piftachia's may be planted into 
the full Ground, obferving to place 
them in a warm Situation and dry 
Soil, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, as may be feca by a very large 
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Tree of this Kind, now growing 
in the Gardens of the Earl of Peter* 
borough, at Parfon's-Green near Ful- 
ham, which produces abundance of 
Fruit, without any manner of Care. 
Nor do I believe, but that the com¬ 
mon Turpentine Tree would endure 
the Cold of our Climate, if after 
the Plants have acquir’d Strength, 
they are planted againft a good Wall 
upon a dry Soil i for much Wet 
about the Roots of thefe Trees in 
Winter, is very often the Occaiion 
of their rotting, whereby the Trees 
are deftroy'd 

TEUCRIUMi Tree Ger¬ 
mander. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

The Flower-cup is divided into five 

Parts at the Top, but is of the Bell- 
fhap'd Kind ; the Flower has no Galea 
or Creft, but injlead thererf, the 
Stamina occupy the upper Part ; the 
Beard, or Lower-lip, is cut into five 
Parts, the middle Segment being 
larger, is hollowed like m Spoon -, in 
the Center of the Flower rifes the 
Pointal, attended by four Embryo's, 
which afterwards become fo many 
Seeds, fhut up in a Husk , which was 
before the Flower-cup . To thefe 
Notes fhould be added , the Flowers 
are produc'd from the Wings of the 
Leaves . 

The Species are? 

i. Teucrium i multis . J , B '• 
Common Tree Germander. 

i. Teucrium ; Baeticum . Cluf. 
Hift. Spanilh Tree Germander. 

3. Teucrium ; Boeticum, calico 
campanulas0, folio eleganter vartt* 
gato. Boerh. Ind. Spanifh Tree 
Germander with a ftrip’d Leaf. 

There are feme other Species of 
this Plant, which are preferved in 
curious Botanick Gardens for Va¬ 
riety s but as they are of little Ufe 
or Beauty, it would be nccdlels to 
enumerate them. 


The 
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The firft Sort here mention'd 
was formerly prcferved in Grcen- 
houfes with great Care, but of late 
Years it hath been planted out into 
the open Air, and is found hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
fevered Winters without Shelter, 
provided it be planted on a dry 
Soil. 

This may be propagated by plant¬ 
ing Cuttings in the Spring, on a 
Bed of ffelh light Earth, obferving 
to (hade and water them until they 
have taken Root, after which they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds until 
the following Spring, when they 
may be traniplanted out into the 
Places where they are to remain, 
being careful in removing them, 
not to (hake off all the Earth from 
their Roots, as alfo to water them 
until they have taken frefh Root, 
after which the only Care they re¬ 
quire, is to keep the Ground clean 
about them, and to prune off fuch 
Shoots as are ill (Ituated, whereby 
their Heads will appear more re¬ 
gular. 

The Spanijh Sort is tenderer than 
the former, though that will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters, 
if planted on a dry Soil, and in a 
warm Situation * but in a fevere 
hard Froft it is often deftroy’d, for 
which Reafbn the Plants arc gene¬ 
rally preferved in Pots, and removed 
into the Green-houfe in Winter. 
This is propagated in the lame 
Manner as the former. 

The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves is 
left common than the plain ; and 
is valued by thofe that delight in 
variegated Plants. This is fome- 
what tenderer than the plain Sort, 
but may be propagated and pre¬ 
ferved in the feme Manner, only 
obferving to place it in a warmer 
Part of the Grcen-houfc in Winter. 

VOL. II. 
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There is no very great Beauty in 
thefe Plants j but they are preferved 
for the Sake of Variety, by thofe 
who are curious in colle&ing the 
various Kinds of exotiek Plants. 

THALICTRUM; Meadow 
Rue. 

The Char afters are; 

The Flower conffls of feveral 
Leaves, placed orbicularly , which 
expand in Form of a Rofe , in th$ 

Middle of which arife numerous 

Clufters of Chives > encompajfng the 
Fointah which afterwards becomes * 
Fruity in which are collected, as in 
a little Head, the Capfules, which 
are Come times winged and fometimes 
without Wings , each containing one 
Seed, for the moft part oblong* 

The Species are j 

I. THALlCTRUMi AlpWUm , Uqul- 

legU foliis , forum faminibus pur* 
purafeentibus . Town, Alpine Mea¬ 
dow Rue with Columbine Leaves, 
and the Chives of the Flower of a 
purplifh Colour, commonly called, 
the Feather’d Columbine. 



Alpine Meadow Rue with Colum¬ 
bine Leaves, white Chives to the 
Flowers, and a green Stalk. 

3. Thalictrum i Canadenfe , vault 
purpurafeente , aquilegia foliis, forum 
ftaminibus a Ibis. Town* Canada 
Meadow Rue, with a purplifh Stalk, 
Columbine Leaves, and white Chives 
to the Flower. 

4. Thalictrum $ Americanum 

minus. Park. Theat. Lelfer Ame¬ 
rican Meadow Rue. 

There arc many other Species of 
this Plant, which are preferv’d in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety; fome 
of which are Natives of Fngland, 
but thofe above-mention’d are all 
the Sorts which I have obferved to 
be cultivated in the Flower-Gardens 

F f for 
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for their Beauty. All thefe Sorts 
are commonly known by the Name 
of Feather'd or Spanijh Columbine 
among the Gardeners, which Names 
I fuppofe, they received from the 
Similitude that the Leaves of thefe 
Plants bear to thofe of Columbine, 
though their Flowers arc very dif¬ 
ferent therefrom. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
parting their Roots ; the beft Time 
for this Work is in September, 
when their Leaves begin to decay, 
that they may take frefh Root be¬ 
fore the Froft comes on to prevent 
them. They ihould alto be planted 
in a frefh light Soil, and have a 
ftody Situation, in which they will 
thrive exceedingly, though they may 
be planted in almoft any Soil or Si¬ 
tuation, provided it be not too hot 
and dry. Thefe Roots Ihould not 
be parted or removed oftener than 
every other Year, but if they are 
permitted to ftand three Years, they 
will flower much ftronger for it. 

They may alio be propagated by 
lowing their Seeds on an Eaft Bor- 
der, loon after they are ripe, ofc- 
ferving to keep the Ground dear 
from Weeds ; and the following 
Spring the Plants will come up. 
When they fhould be frequently 
yefreftfd with Water, and conftantly 
kept clean from Weeds; the Autumn 
following they may be planted out 
into Nurfery-beds, about five or fix 
Inches afunder, where they may 
remain until they have Strength 
enough to flower, when they fhould 
be removed into the Borders of the 
Flower-Garden, placing them in 
the middle Line among Plants of 
large Growth, allowing them Room, 
otherwife they will fpread over 
whatever Plants are near them. 

Thefe Plants flower the Begin- 
ing of June, and if the Seafon be 
moderate they will continue in 
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Beauty a long Time: This, toge¬ 
ther with their being hardy Plants, 
which require little Culture, rea¬ 
ders them worthy of a Place in 
every good Flower-Garden; and 
their Flowers are very proper to 
intermix with others for Bafbns to 
adorn Halls, Chimnies, &c. in the 
Summer Time. 

THAPSIA; The Deadly Carrot. 

There are feveral Species of this 
Plant, which are kept in Botanick 
Gardens, but as they are Plants of 
little Beauty, fb it is not Worth 
while to enumerate them in this 
Place; but whoever has a Mind to 
propagate them, may do it in the 
Manner directed for Smymeum ; 
which fee. 

THLASPI; Mithridate Mufhrd. 

The Characters are ; 

The Flower confifh of four Leaves, 
which are plac'd in Form of a Oofs; 
out of whofe Cup rifos the Point al, 
which afterward becomes a fmooth , 
rottndijh Fruit, having commonly a 
leafy Border, and fit on the upper 
S/di, divided into two Cells bp an 
intermediate Partition plac'd obliquely 
with refped to the Valves y md far* 
niflfd with fmooth , roundi/h Seeds . 

To thefe Marks muft be added, the 
undivided Leaves which difimgubfh it 
from Crefles. 

The Species arej 

i. Thlaspi ; arvenft, filiquis latis. 

C. B.P. Field Mithridate Mufhrd, 

with broad Pods. 

a. Thlaspi; montanum , ftmper~ 
virens. C. B. P. Mountain ever¬ 
green Mithridate ‘Mufhrd. 

3. Thlaspi ; Creticum quibufdam , 1 
fore rubento & albo . J. B, Candy I 
Mithridate Mufhrd, with a reddifh I 
and white Flower, commonly called 
Candy Tuft. 

4. Thlapsi ; umbellatum , arvenfo I 
amarum. J. B. The bitter Field 1 
umbellated Mithridate Muftard. 

Thlapsi; 
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5 *. Thlapsi; Rofa de Hierico di- 
Bum. Mor. Hift, Mithridate Mu- 
ftard, call'd The Role of Jericho. 

The firft Sort is fometimes found 
Wild in England, but not near Lon¬ 
don. This is the Sort which the 
College of Phyfidans have order’d 
the Seeds to be us’d in fome of the 
grand Medicines of the Shops j tho’ 
die Seeds of feverai other Plants are 
commonly fubftituted inflead of it, 
becaufe the Seeds of this Sort are 
not very common in London 5 but 
the Plants might be eafily cultivated 
in foch Plenty, as to furnifh the 
Town with the right Sort, the 
Plant being extream hardy, and re¬ 
quires no other Culture but to fow 
the Seeds in February upon an open 
Spot of Ground > and when the 
Plants are/ come up, they mud he 
conftantly clear'd from Weeds: In 
June thev will flower, and the 
Seeds will ripen foon after > when 
the Plants do always perifh, being 
annual. 

The other Sorts are commonly 
cultivated in Flower- Gardens, where 
formerly they were Town for Sum¬ 
mer Edgings to Borders j but as they 
are apt to grow too rank for that 
Purpofe, fo the better Way is to 
fow the Seeds in fmall Patches in 
the Middle of the Borders between 
the taller Flowers} and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
thin’d, and kept clear from Weeds, 
which will caufe them to flower 
much ftronger than if they are 
drawn up weak. 

Thefe Plants do flower in June 
and July, and their Seeds do ripen 
foon after: But in order to have a 
Succeflion of thefe and other fmall 
annual Flowers, many Pcrions do 
fow them at two or three different 
Seafons, vix. in March , April and 
May i by which Means they con¬ 
tinue them until the Fxoft comes 


in Autumn ; but thoie Seeds which 
are fown late in the Spring, fhould 
be carefully water’d in dry Weather* 
otherwife they feldom grow. 

The red and white Candy Tufts,’ 
do vary fb as not to be kept fepa- 
rate j the Seeds of the Red pro¬ 
ducing fbme white Flowers, and 
thoie of the White fbme with red 
ones; but of late, th t bitter umbeL 
la ted Sort has been cultivated in 
Gardens, and the Seeds fold in the 
Shops, by the Name of White Candy 
Tuft , tho’, in reality, it is a difle-' 
rent Plant : However, as this Sort 
produces beautiful white Flowers, 
it fhould have a Place in the Bor¬ 
ders of the Flower-Garden for the 
Sake of Variety. 

The Rofe of Jericho is a Plant of 
no great Beauty or Uie, fo is fel¬ 
dom cultivated except in Botanick 
Gardens. This requires the fame 
Culture as the former Sorts, and is 
alfo an annual Plant. 

THLASPIDIUM ; Baflard Mi¬ 
thridate Muftard. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conffts of four Leaves, 
which are plac'd inform of a Crofs t 
out of whofe Cup rifis the Pointal , 
which afterwards becomes a double % 
fmooth Fruit, compos'd of two Farts , 
that are feparated by an intermediate 
Partition, each of which fwells with 
a red Seed, which is generally flat 
and oblong . 

The Species are ; 

1. Thlaspidium; frutmfum, 

leucoii folio, femperjlortns. Toum. 
Shrubby Thlafpidisem, with a Wall¬ 
flower Leaf, and always flowering, 
commonly call'd , The Candy Tuft- 

tree. 

a. Thlaspidium,* frutkofum , 
leucoii folio variegato , femperfiorens . 
TournJ The ftrip’d Caady-Tuft- 

tree; vulgi, 

Fix 
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There are feveral other Sfems of 
this Plant which are preierv'd in 
curious Botanic k Gardens, mod of 
which are annual, and have little 
Bcautr in their Flowers, therefore 
I (hail not enumerate them in this 
Place, fince they are rarely culti- 
vated in Flower-Gardens. 

The firft of thefe Plant* here 
mention’d is pretty common in 
the Gardens near London, where it 
is prefcrv’d in Grcen-houfes with 
other Exotick Plants for the Beauty 
of its Flowers, which are com¬ 
monly continu’d throughout the 
whole Year, making a very beau¬ 
tiful Figure in the Green-houfe at 
fuch Seafons when few other Plants 
are in Flower. 

This Plant may be propagated 
by planting either Cuttings or Slips 
during any ot the Summer Months, 
in Pots fill’d with frcfii, light Earth, 
and plac’d under a Frame, obferving 
to water and (hade them until they 
have taken Root, after which they 
may be expos’d to the open Air, 
and when they have gotten ftrong 
Roots, they may be each tranl- 
planted into a feparate Pot fill’d 
with light, frefh Earth, and may 
be plac’d amongft other hardy Exo¬ 
tick Plants in the open Air in Sum¬ 
mer ; but in Winter they muft be 
fereen’d from fevere Froft:, tho’ in 
mild Weather they (hould have as 
much free Air as pofllble. 

But altho’ thefe Plants are gene¬ 
rally preferv’d in Pots, and plac’d 
in a Green-houfe in Winter, yet 
after they have acquir’d Strength, 
they may be planted in warm, dry 
Borders ; where, if the Soil be frefti, 
and not too rich, they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well without any Covering: 
And the Plants thus treated will 
flower much better than thofe kept 
ia Vw. 
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The ftrip’d Sort is propagated as 
the plain, and muft be treated in 
the tome Manner, but being (omc- 
what tenderer, muft be conftantly 
fhelter’d in Winter, otherwife it 
will be deftroy’d in a frnall Froft. 

THISTLE } vide Carduus. 

THORN-APPLE; vide Stramo¬ 
nium. 

THORN, the Glaftenbury; vide 
' -is. 

THUYA; The Arbor Vitae, 

%mlgo. 

The CharaBers are; 

Tie Leaves are ever-green, Jqua- 
mens, and comprefs’d, having finally 
eblemg, fauamous Cants growing ttpen 
the Backjidts , in which the Seeds are 
contained. 

The Species are; 

i. Thuya ; Theophrafti. C. B. P. 

The Arbor Vitae, or Tree of Life. 

a. Thuya; Theophrafti, folio va- 

riegato . The ftrip’d Arbor Vitx, 
or Tree of Life. 

The firft Sort was formerly in 
greater Efteera than at prefent in 
the Bnglifl) Gardens; it is commonly 
rais’d in the Nurferies n - 
where their Heads arc foccrcd into 
a conical Figure ; but fince that 
low Tafte of Gardening, in crowd¬ 
ing vaft Quantities of clipp’d Plants 
into Gardens, is juftly exploded, 
thefe Trees do not meet with fo 
good Reception as formerly : But 
notwithftanding this, there may be 
fome of them planted in Gardens 
to great Advantage, if they are 
placed in Wilderneflcs, or Clumps 
of ever-green Trees, where theie 
Ihould be planted with other Sorts i 
which are nearly of the fame 
Growth; and in fuch Plantations 
the dull, heavy, green Colour of 
thefe Leaves, will be very ufeful in 
adding to the Luftre of thofe which | 
are of a more lively Green, and make 
a fine Variety. ! 

The ; 
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The (tap’d Sort is preferred by 
feme who are curious ia collecting 
fech Varieties, but there is little 
Beauty ia it, 

Thcfe Trees may be propagated 
by hying down their tender Bran¬ 
ches in the Spring of the Year, ob- 
ferving to flit ’em at a Joint, (as 
is commonly practis’d for Carna¬ 
tions) as alio to water ’em in dry 
Weather, and keep ’em cor 
clear from Weeds; If thcfe Things 
be duly obferved, the Layers will 
be rooted by the Spring following, 
at which Time they may be taken 
off, and tranfplanted into a Nuricry 
in Rows three Feet a hinder, and 
the Plants eighteen Inches D:lUnce 
in the Rows \ obferving to lay a 
little Mulch upon the Surface of 
the Ground about their Roots, to 
prevent the Wind from drying it, 

4 in dry Weather they (bould be 
often refrelh’d with Water, until 
they have taken Root, after which 
they muff be conffantly kept dear 
from Weeds, and the Ground dug 
every Spring between the Rows, 
that their Roots may extend them- 
felves on every Side. In thisNur- 
iery they may remain five or lix 
Years, and may then be tranfplanted 
where they are to remain for good. 
The belt Sea (bn to remove thefe 
Trees is about the Beginning of 
April, juft before they (hoot. 

Thcfe Trees may alio be propa¬ 
gated by Slips, which (hould be 
planted on a moift Soil in April, 
and if (haded in very hot, dry Wea¬ 
ther, moft of ’em will take Root, 
after which they muff be treated 
as hath been directed for the 
Layers. 

The Leaves of this Tree being 
brut led between the Fingers, emit 
a ibrong Scent, fomewhat like Oint¬ 
ment » and I have been inform’d, 
that feme Periods do make an 
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Ointment thereof, which is effeem’i 
excellent for ffelh Wounds. The 
Wood of this Tr e is greatly ci teem’d 
by the Turners, for making Bowls, 
Boxes, But as the Tree is 
flow of Growth, and feldom ar¬ 
rives to any great Magnitude in 
this Country, (rarely growing above 
twenty Feet high), lb it is not 
worth cultivating for its Timber. 

THYMELjEA i Spurge Laurel, 
or Mezereon. 

The Characters are i 

The Flutter confifls of on § Leaf, is 
for the moft part Funnel- fhap'd, and 
nit into feur Segments , from wbofe 
Center rijes the Pomtal , which after¬ 
wards becomes an oval Fruit winch 
is in fome full of Juice , but m 
others is Jry y in each of which is 
contained one oblong Seed . 

The Species arej 

i. TiiYMFL.EAj La urifolia, fern* 
fenirens, •eu Laureola Mas. Team. 
The Spu r gc, or Dwarf Laurel. 

а. TiiYMtL.EAi Laurifolia, fern- 
pervirens , foliis variegatis . The 
(tap'd Spurge Laurel. 

3. Thymelaa; laurifolio deciduo , 
five Laureola foemina . Tourn. The 
common Mezereon. 

4. Til ym cl*a * tauri folio diciduo, 
fore albido , frurfu flavefeente. Tourn, 
The Mezereon with white Flowers 
and yellow! fh Fruit. 

f. ThyMel.ea j laurifolio deciduo, 
fiere ruiro . The Mtzereon with 
red Flowers. 

б . Thy mel* a; laurifolio deciduo, 
foliis ex luteo variegatis . The com¬ 
mon Mezereon with (tap'd Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants is founJ 
wild in Woods and other (hady 
Places in divers Parts of England, 
but is often cultivated in Gardens 
for Variety ; where, if it is planted 
in Wildernelles or (hady Walks, it 
will thrive very well; and being an 
Ever-green, and producing its Flow- 

F f 3 ers 
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tts in Winter, when few other 
Plants do flower, makes it the 
more acceptable. The fecond Sort 
is a Variety of the fir ft, which is 
preferved for the Beauty of its 
ftrip’d Leaves. 

Both thefe Plants may be pro¬ 
pagated by Suckers taken from the 
old Plants, or by Layers, which 
fhould be taken off in Autumn, 
and planted in a ftrong Soil and 
fhady Situation, where, after they 
have taken Root, they will require 
little farther Care. 

T’he feveral Sorts of Mezcreon 
are propagated by fowing their 
Seeds, the beft Seafon for which 
is in Augufi, foon after they arc 
ripe, when they begin to fall from 
the Trees: Thefe fhould be Town 
upon an Eaft Border, where they 
may have only the Morning Sun, 
and cover'd about half an Inch 
with freft Earth ; in the Spring 
the \ vill appear, when they 

inuft be carefully dear’ll from 
Wee in dry Weather fhould 

be often watered, which will greatly 
promote their Growth. In this 
Border they may remain two Years, 
by which Time they will be ftrong 
enough to tranfplant; when there 
fhould be a Spot of ftrong frefh 
Earth prepared for them, into 
which they fhould be planted in 
Autumn, in Rows three Feet di- 
ftance, and the Plants eighteen 
Inches afunder in the Rows, treat¬ 
ing 'em afterwards in the ufual 
Manner with other Kinds of Shrubs, 
while in’this Nurferyj and wheii 
they are large enough to plant out 
for good, they may be taken up 
in Autumn, with.a Ball of Earth 
to the Root of each* Plant, and 
placed where they are to remain, 
which fhould be in a ftrong, moift 
Soil, and a tody Situation, where 
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they will thrive and flower ex- 
trcamly well. 

Thefe Plants are great Orna¬ 
ments to a Garden early in the 
Spring, before other Things are in 
flower, for if the Seafon is mild 
they often flower in January, but 
in February they are always in 
Perfe&ion. They feldom grow to 
be more than five or fix Feet high 
in England, fo fhould be planted 
among other Shrubs of the fame 
Growth. 

The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves 
may be propagated by budding or 

inarching it upon the plain Sort, 
becaufe the Seeds will not produce 
ftrip’d Plants, 

THYMUS i Thyme. 

The Characters are $ 

It hath a labiattd Flower, eon? 
fifting of one Leaf, whofe Upper-lif 
is erefl, and generally fplit in two, 
and the Under4ip is divided into 
three Farts ; out of the Flower-cup 
strifes the F mpany'd by 

four Embryo's , which afterwards be¬ 
come fo many Seeds, inclos'd m a 
Husk , which was before the Flower- 
cup, To thefe Marks muft be added, 
hard ligneous Stales, and the Flow¬ 
ers gather'd into Heads . 

The Species are* 
i. Thymus ; vulgaris , folio lor 
tiore. C. B . P. Common broad- 
leav’d Thyme. 

». Thymus ; vulgaris , folio te- 
nuiore. C. B. P. Common narrow;* 
leav’d Thyme. 

Thymus j vulgaris, folio Uh 
tiore variegato. Broad-leav'd ftripd 
Thyme . 

Thymus j capitatus , qui Dkf 
coridis . C. B. F, The true Thyme 

of the Aritients. 

There are feveral other Sptcm 
of Thyme, which are preferved is 
Botanick Gardens for Variety* bet 
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they are feldom cultivated for 
Ufe, fo I lhall not enumerate them 
in this Place. The Sort with broad 
Leaves is the moft common in Eng - 
land 5 this is cultivated in the 
Kitchen-Gardens as a Soup Herb, 
and alfo for medicinal Ufe. The 
next two Sorts are preferved in 
many Gardens for Variety, being 
equally as good as thefirft for Ufe: 
But the fourth Sort is left common 
1 in England than either of the 
former. 

^ Thefe Plants may be propagated 

either by Seeds or parting their 
Roots ; the Seafon for either is in 
March. If it is done by lowing 
the Seeds, it Ihould be done upon 
a Bed of light Earth, obferving not 
to bury the Seeds too deep, which 
will caufe ’em to rot: When the 
Plants are come up they Ihould be 
carefully clear'd from Weeds, and 
if the Spring (hould prove dry, if 
they are water'd twice a Week it 
will greatly promote their Growth; 
and in June the Plants Ihould be 
thinne^leaving ’em about fix Inches 
afundeir each Way, that they may 
have Room to lpread, and thofe 
Plants which are drawn out may 
be tranfplanted into frelli Beds at 
the lame Diftance, obferving to 
water them until they have taken 
Root, after which they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep 'em 
clear from Weeds, and in the Win¬ 
ter following they may be drawn 
up for Ufe. 

But if thefe Plants are propagated 
by parting their Roots, the old 
Planes Ihould be taken up about the 
latter End of March , and dipt into 
as many Parts as can be taken off 
with Root; thefe Ihould be trans¬ 
planted into Beds of frefh light 
Earth, at lix or eight Inches di¬ 
ftance, obferving if the Sealbn is 
dry to water them until they have 
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taken Root, after which they mull 
be duly weeded, and they will thrive, 
and loon be fit tor Ufe. 

In order to lave Seed* of thefe 
Plants, feme of the old Roots Ihould 
remain unremoved in the Place 
where they were fown the pre¬ 
ceding Year ; thefe will flower in 
June* and in July the Seed will 
ripen, which mull be taken as foon 
as it is ripe, and beat out, other- 
wife the hrfl^Rai* will walh it all 
out of the Husks. 

Thefe Plants* do root greatly in 
the Ground, did thereby draw out 
the Goodnefs If a Soil looner than 
moft other pfints ; lo that what¬ 
ever is lown or planted upon a s 
Spot of Ground whereon Thyme 
grew the preceding Year, will fel¬ 
dom thrive, uniels the Ground be 
trench'd deeper than the Thyme 
rooted. 

TH^ME THE LEMON; vide 
Serpillura. 

THYME THE MASTICK; vide 
Maflichina. 

TILIA; The Lime, or Linden- 
Tree. 

The Charafters are j 

The Flower confifts of feveral 
Leaves, which are placed orbicu¬ 
larly, and do expand in Form of a 
Rofe, having a long, narrow Leaf 
growing to the Foot-ftalk of each 
Clufter of Flowers, from whofe Cup 
fifes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a tefiiculated Fruit , confifl - 
tng of one Capfule, containing an 
oblong Seed in each . 

The Species are ; 

i. Tilja j fxmina ,, folio majore • 

C. B . P. The common or broad- 
leav'd Lime-tree. 

a. Tilja j fxmina, folio minore. 
C. B . P. The finall-leav’d Lime- 
tree, 

3. Tilia; foliis molliter hirfutis , 
viminibus rubris, /rutin tetragono . 
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JUii Syju The red-twig’d Lime- 
tree. 

4, Tiliaj Carolinians, folio Ion - 
gius mucromto . The Carolina Lime- 
tree. 

f. Tilia ; foemina, folio majore 
variegate . The ftrip’d-leav’d Lime- 
tree. 

The three fir ft-mention’d Trees 
are very common in England, being 
cultivated in moft Nurferies, but 

the Carolina Sort is not at prefent 

very common } this was font from 
Carolina by Mr. Mark Cates by, in 
the Year 17 26. but as yet there 
does not appear any confiderable 
Difference from the common Sort. 
That with ftrip’d Leaves is pre- 
ferv’d by forne tor the Sake of Va¬ 
riety, but there is no great Beauty 
in it. 

All thefe Trees are eafily pro¬ 
pagated by Layers, which in one 
Year will take good Root, and 
may then be taken off and planted 
in a Nurfery, at four Feet diftance 
Row from Row, and two Feet 
afunder in the Rows } the beft 
Tiipe to lay ’em down and to re¬ 
move ’em is at Michaelmas , when 
their Leaves begin to fall, that they 
may take Rcot before the Froft 
comes on, tho’ they may be trans¬ 
planted any t m: from September to 
March in open Weather j but if the 
Soil is dry, it is much the better 
Way to remove ’em in Autumn, 
becaufe it will lave a great Expence 
in watering them, if the Spring 
fhould prove dry. In this Nurfery 
they may remain four or five Years, 
during which Time the Ground 
fhould be dug every Spring, and 
conftantly kept clear from Weeds $ 
and the large Side-fhoots pruned 
off, to cauie ’em to advance in 
Height $ bu: the fmall Twigs muft 
not be pruned off from the Stems, 
Blcaui'e thefe are abiblutely ne- 


cefiary to deiain the Sap, for the 
Augmentation of their Trunks, 
which are apt to (hoot up too 
(lender, when they are entirely di- 
veiled of all their lateral Twigs, 
If the Soil in which they are planted 
be a fat Loam, they will make a 
prodigiousProgreis in their Growth, 
lo that in five Years time they will 
be fit to tranfplant out where they 
are to remain. 

Thefe Trees were a few Yea** 
fence greatly efteem’d for planting 
Walks and Avenues near Habita¬ 
tions, becaufe in a few Years they 
would afford a pleafaot Shade, and 
might be removed, when grown 
to a large Stature, without Hazard, 
fo that a Pcrfon might enjoy the 
Pleafure of ’em in a fhort Time *. 
But of late they are much lefs va¬ 
lued, 011 account of their Leaves 
decaying early in Autumn, (efpe- 
cially if the Soil be dry in which 
they are planted) fo that many 
times they are almoft deftitute of 
Leaves by the Beginning of Sep- 
tember, whereas the Elm continues 
in Beauty a full Month longer, till 
the Wood of the latter being much 
preferable to that of the former, 
has introduced thefe Trees inftcad 
of Limes in moft of the modem 
Plantations. 

The Timber of the Lime-tree is 
uf.d by the Carvers , it being a foft 
light Wood $ as alfo by Architeds 
for framing the Models of their 
Buildings} the Turners do alio ufe 
it for making light Bowls, Difoes, 
0*r. but it is too foft for any ftrong 
Purpoics. 

Thefe Trees will continue found 
a great Number of Years, and if 
planted in a good loamy Soil, will 
grow to a confiderable Bulk: I have 
mcaiur’d one of thefe Trees which 
was near ten Yards in Giic two 
Feet above the Ground, and was 

then 
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then in a very thriving Condition 
and Sir Thomas Brown mentions one 
of thefe Trees which grew in Nor¬ 
folk, that was fixtcen Yards in Cir¬ 
cuit a Foot and half above-ground, 
in Height thirty Yards, and in the 
lea ft Part of the Trunk it was eight 
Yards and an half. 

TINUS: Lauras Tinus, valgo. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Blowers grow in Clafiers, and 
confift of one Leaf, which is divided 
into five Farts toward the Top ; thefe 
are fuccoeded by fmall Fruity Jhap'd 
fomewhat like an Olive, but stroam- 
bilkated, each contammg one fear- 
flsaf'd Seed.' 

The Species are; 

i. Tinus; prior. Cluf.Hifl . The 
Baftard fhining-icav’d Lauras Tinus , 

vulgd. 

i. Tinus ; II. Claf. Hifl. The 
rough-leaved Lauras Tinas, vulgb. 

3. Tinus; III. Claf.Hift. The 
fmall-leav’d Lauras Thms, Igd. 

4. Tinus; prior Clafii, folio atro- 
viridi fplendente . The ihining-leav'd 
Lauras Tinas, vulg6. 

f. Tinus; prior Clafii, foliis ex 
albo variegatis. The ftrip'd fhining- 
leav’d Lauras Tinus* 

6. Tinus ; II. Clafii, foliis ex 
lateo variegatis* The ftrip'd rough- 
leav'd Lauras Tinas. 

Thefe Plants are greatly propa¬ 
gated in the Gardens near London 
tor their Beauty, the Leaves always 
remaining green, and their Flow¬ 
ers are produced in great Plenty in 
the Winter Seafon, when few other 
Shrubs do Bower. 

Thefe Plants were a few Years 
fince preferved ii^ Pots and Tubs, and 
placed in the Green-houfe in Win¬ 
ter, with Oranges, Myrtles, and other 
cxotick Trees ; but of late Years 
they have been planted in the open 
Ground, where they reiift the Cold 
pf our ordinary Winters very weii. 
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and are rarely injured, except in 
very fevere Frofts, and then they 
are feldom deftroy’d, though their 
Heads may be kill'd (as was the 
Cafe with many ot thefe Trees in 
the Year 1718.) yet thofe which 
were left undifturb'd, (hot out frefh 
again the following Summer, and 
have (ince made grod Plants; which 
(hould caution People 1 from rooting 
out Plants too (bon, when they may 
feem to be kill’d by Froft. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by laying down their tender Shoots 
in the Spring, which if kept clear 
from Weeds, and duly water'd in 
dry Weather, will take Root by 
the fucceeding Spring, when they 
(hould be taken off' and tranfplanted 
into a mellow, Joamy Soil, (but not 
too wet) at three Feet diftance 
Row from Row, and eighteen 
Inches a funder in the Rows, ob- 
ferving to lay fome Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots, and in dry Weather to 
- refrefh ’em with Water until they 
have taken Root. 

There fhould be alfo fome ftraif 
Stakes fix’d down by the Side of 
each Plant, to which they fhould 
be fatten'd, in order to render their 
Stems ftfait, orherwife they will be 
crooked and unftghrly. But it is 
not proper to have thefe Plants 
more than two Feet high in clear 
Stems, becaufe when their Heads 
are advanced above Sight, the Bcaury 
of the Plants are lott, and they are 
in greater Danger ot being deftroy’d 
in bad Weather: Therefore, when 
their Stems are two Feet high, 
their upright Shoots fhould be 
flopp'd, in order to force out la¬ 
teral Branches, which may be fb 
prun’d in the growing Seafon, as 
to form 'em into regular Heads; 
but this fhould not be done with 
Sheers (as is the common Practice, 
whereby 





whereby their Leaves are cut, and 
render’d very unfightly), but father 
skilfully pruned with a Knife, al¬ 
lowing their Branches a propor¬ 
tionable Difiance to the Breadth of 
their Leaves, which will be clofc 
enough to render them beautiful, 
and at the fame Time will encou¬ 
rage their Flowering : For when 
they are continually clipp'd, their 
Branches are very weak, and do 
often decay in the Middle, and their 
Flowers are never fo large, nor 
produc’d in fo great Plenty as when 
they have a greater Diftance allow'd 
to their Shoots. 

In this Nurfery the Plants may 
remain four or five Years, during 
which time they ftiould be carefully 
clear’d from Weeds, and the Ground 
dug every Spring ; in doing of 
which their Roots fbould be care¬ 
fully cut round, to cauie ’em to 
produce more Fibres, whereby they 
may be removed with greater 
Safety, becaufe the Earth will be 
the better fupported by their Roots. 
The beft Time to tranfplant them 
is about the Beginning of April , as 
hath been directed for molt Sorts 
of Evergreens, that being the Seafon 
they begin to (hoot. 

Thefe Shrubs are very orna¬ 
mental, when planted in the lower 
Part of Clumps, and other Plan¬ 
tations of Evergreens , if they are 
mix’d with other Plants of the fame 
Growth i and in thefe Plantations 
they will not be fb liable to fiiffer 
by Froft, becaufe their Stems will 
be defended by the neighbouring 
Plants. 

There are fome who make 
Hedges of thefe Plants, but they 
are by no means proper for that 
Purpofc, becaufe t^eir Leaves are 
large, which occafcms their Bran¬ 
ches to be produced at a farther 
Diliance, and thefe when cut do 


appear very linfightly; befides, by 
the frequent cutting of them, it 
prevents their flowering, fb that 
the greateft Beauty of the Plants 
is loft j for they ftiould never be 
pruned after the Beginning oiMaj, 
unlefs fome very luxuriant Shoots 
are produced, which grow greatly 
out of Order ; thefe may be ihor- 
ten’d, or entirely difplaced, accord¬ 
ing as the Plants may require ; and 
this one Pruning every Spring will 
be fufficient to keep ’em conftantly 
in Order, without injuring their 
Flowering, which ftiould always be 
avoided. 

TITHYMALOIDES ; Bafiard 

Spurge. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Flower eonfifts of one Zeaf 
and is in Shape fomewhat like a 
Slipper ; whofe Pointal afterwards 
becomes a tricapfular Fruit like that 
of Spurge . 

The Species are; 

1. Tithymaloibes ; frutefeens , 
folio hlyrti amflijjirrto . Toum. The 
American, fhrubby. Laurel - leav’d 
Spurge, vulgo. 

2. Tithymaloides ; frutefeens , 
foliis nerii. Plum, Shrubby Baftard 
Spurge with an Oleander Leaf. 

Thefe Plants are very common 
in the warm Parts of America, 
where the firft is known by the 
Name of Poifon-weed, under which 
Appellation I received it from Bar¬ 
bados i this Sort is now pretty 
common in the Gardens of thofe 
who are curious in prefer ving ten¬ 
der exotick Plants, but the fecond 
Sort is yet very rare in the Englifls 
Gardens. 

They are both propagated by 
Cuttings, which may be taken 
from the Plants during any of the 
Summer Months, and after having 
lain in a dry Pbce for a Fortnight 
or three Weeks, until the wounded 

Part 
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Part be healed over, they (bould be turn'd me oblong Seed . To theft 
planted into fmall Pots, fill’d with Notes fhould bo added, It has a 
light, landy Earth, mix’d with milky Juice abounding in every fart 
Lime-rubbifh, and then plunged into of tie Plant. 
a Hot-bed of Tanners-banc, ob- The Species are ; 
ierving now and then to refrefh i. Tithymalus ; Inti folios, can »- 
them gcntlv with Moifture; but putia dictus. H. L. Broad-leav'd 
they Ihoukf never receive much Spurge, called Catapuda. 

Wet, which will rot them. a. Tithymalus ; char arias, amyg- 

After they have taken Root they daloides . C. B. P. Wood Spurge 
may have a greater Share of Air, with Almond-like Leaves, 
by railing the Glafies, but they muft %. Tithymalus ; char arias, amyg• 
never be intirdy expos’d to the daloides , foliis eleganter variegatis. 
open Air: In this Bed they may flor. Bat. Wood Spurge with beau- 
remain until the Beginning of Otto- tiful ftrip’d Leaves. 
her, when they mull be remov’d 4. Tithymalus; maritimm . 
into the Stove, and placed with the C. B. P. Sea Spurge. 

Melon and Torch-Tht/tle , in a warm $*. Tithymalus ; myrfinites , la- 
dry Situation, and during the Win- tifolius • C.B.P. Broad IVly rtlc-leav’d 
ter Seafim they fhould have very Spurge. 

little Water, which if given in 6. Tithymalus 5 paluflris , fru- 
Plcnty, leldom fails to rot ’em. In ticofus. C. B. P. Shrubby Marlh 
the Spring thefc Plants fhould be Spurge, commonly called, the Greater 
again placed into a Bark-bed, which Eiula of the Shops, 
will greatly promote their Growth, 7. Tithymalus ; foliis pint, forti 
and will caufc ’em to produce Diofcoridis pityufa. C. B. P. Pine- 
Flowers, which they leldom do leav’d Spurge, called the Lefler 
when kept dry upon Shelves in the Efula of the Shops. 

Stove, nor will they make any 8. Tithymalus ; Indicus fru- 
conlidcrabie Progrefs in fuch a Si- tefeens. Rail Hifi. Indian Ihrubby 
1; Spurge. 

Thefc Plants are preferred for 9. Tithymalus 5 Indicus , vimi- 
their odd Appearance amongft other neus, penis us aphyllos. Boerh. Ind, 
liicculent Plants, their Leaves being Indian Spurge with (lender ftrag- 
yery large, thick, and full of a ling Branches without Leaves, 
milky acrid Juice. 10. Tithymalus; afboreus. M- 

TITHYMALUS; Spurge. pin. Tree Spurge with Myrtle 

The Characters are; Leaves. 

The flower confifts of one Leaf xi. Tithymalus; Creticus , cha- 
which is of the globous , . Bell-fhape , racias , anguftifolius , villofus & in - 
cut into feveralMoon-jkap'd Segments, canus . T. Cor. Woody Spurge of 
and encompafsd by two little Leaves , Candia, with narrow, hairy, and 
which feem to perform the Office of hoary Leaves. 
a flower-cup ,* the Pointed, which is 1 here is a great Number oF 
for the mofi fart triangular, rifes Species of lefs Note, Which are 
from the Bottom of the flower, and feldom cultivated in Gardens, ft* 
afterwards becomes a fruit of the I (hall not enumerate them here, 
fame Shape , divided into three femi- thofe already mention’d being the 
isal Cells, in each of which is con - moll valuable Sorts. 
r z ? The 
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The firft is a biennial Punt, which 
will (batter its Seeds, and the Plants 
will come up without any Care, 
which will flower and lecd the 
fo.lowing Summer, after which the 
Plants will die; thefe Plants come 
up much better when the teds 
fad of themfclves, than if fown 
with great Care, nor will they tear 
removing, unleft it be done while 
they are young ; becauft they ge¬ 
nerally fend forth a Tap-root, which 
is oiten broken by transplanting, 
and thereby the Plant deftroy’d. 
This is order’d by the College ef 
fhyficians to be uied in Medicine, 
under the Title of Catabutia min#* 
for which Reafon it is preferv’d in 
ibrne Gardens, though there is no 
great JBeauty in the Plant. 

The ftcond Sort is found wild in 
Woods and other fhady Places in 
divers Parrs of England, but is wor¬ 
thy of a Place in finall Wiidernefs 
Quarters, or in other fliady Plan¬ 
tations, where it will thrive very 
well, and in the Spring will pro¬ 
duce great Tufts of Flowers, which 
although not very beautiful, yet are 
of a lingular Figure and Colour, 
and will add to the Variety of the 
Piacc. Thcfc Plants may be taken 
out of the Woods in Autumn, and 
tranfplanted into the Places where 
they are defign’d, in which, if they 
are once cftablifh’d, they will iow 
their Seeds, and thereby be con¬ 
tinued ; but if they arc not placed, 
under the Shelter and Shadow of 
Trees, they will not thrive io well. 

The third Sort is a Variety of 
the iccond ; the Leaves of this Kind 
arc beautifully ftrip’d, io as to ap¬ 
pear of three Colours: This may 
be propagated bv Cuttings, which 
ihould be planted in Pots, filled 
with light undy Earth, and placed 
«n the Shade until they have taken 
Root, alter which they nay be 
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paced amoogft other curious Plants, 
where they may be fereen’d from 
the Violence of the Sun in Summer, 
and in Winter they muft be fhdtcr'd 
under a Frame from hard Froft, 
which will deftroy them, but they 
muft have the free Air in mild 
Weather, and not too much Wet in 
Winter, 

The fourth Sort is found wild 
upon the Sea Coafts in feveral 
Places in England, from whence it 
has been tranfplanted into feveral 
Gardens: This may be propagated 
by fowing the Seeds, or by Cuttings, 
which muft be planted in the Spring, 
upon a gravelly poor Soil, in which 
this Plant will eadure the Cold of 
our ordinary Witters very well, 
but in very fevere Frofts it is often 
deftroy’d. This ispreferved infbme 
Gardens, more or the Sake of its 
Variety than Beauty. 

The fifth Sort may alfo be pro¬ 
pagated cither by fowing its Seeds 
or planting Cuttings, in the fame 
manner as the former, but muft 
have a dry Soil, and a warm Si¬ 
tuation , otherwife the Cold will 
deftroy it in Winter, This Plant 
trails upon the Ground, fo lhould 
be planted at a Diftance from 
other Plants, becaufe if it be over¬ 
hung by 'em it will not thrive, and 
the Branches of this will many 
times extend themfclves two Feet 
from the Root, fo that if it has 
not Room, they will rot and die 
away. 

The fixth Sort grows wild in 
marfhy Places in France , Italy, and 
Germany , but in England it is pre- 
ferved in ibrne curious Botanick 
Gardens, it being an officinal Plant. 
This may be propagated by parting 
the Roots, and planting Cuttings in 
the Spring, which muft be done 
in a light Soil and an open Situa¬ 
tion, where it will grow lour or 
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five Feet high, and become very 
fhrubby; fo that the Plants muft 
be allowed at lcaft two Feet Room 
to grow, otherwife they will over¬ 
bear each other, or whatever Plants 
Hand near 'em. There is not much 
Beauty in this Sort, but as it is a 
medicinal Plant, it fhoukl have a 
Place in Phyfick Gardens. 

The feventh Sort is a very har¬ 
dy Plant, and propagates itfelf by 
its creeping Roots, to that if it be 
not confined in Pots, it will fpread 
over the Ground where-ever it is 
planted, fo as not to be eafily kept 
within Bounds* This being a me¬ 
dicinal Plant, ihould alio have a 
Place in Phyiick Gardens, but there 
is not much Beauty in it to re¬ 
commend it to the Curious. 

The eighth, ninth and tenth 
Sorts are tender Plants, which 
come from warm Countries j and 
in England are preferved with great 
Care in Stoves, amongft other cu¬ 
rious fucculcnt Plants. Thefe are 
propagated by Cuttings, which 
fhould be cut from the old Plants 
at a Joint, and laid in a dry Part 
of the Stove for a Fortnight, that 
the wounded Part may heal over* 
then they fhould be planted in fmall 
Pots, filled with light fandy Earth, 
mix’d with Lime-rubbifh, and plun¬ 
ged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
where they fhould remain until 
they have taken Root, after which 
they fhould be inured to the Air by 
Degrees, and then be removed in¬ 
to the Stove, where they muft con- 
flantly be kept, for they arc too 
tender to be expos’d abroad in the 
Heat of Summer * therefore they 
ihould be placed near the Glades of 
the Stove in Summer, where they 
may have Air in very hot Weather, 
but they muft not have much 
Wet, being very full of Moifture, 
and iubjeft to rot if over watered. 
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In Winter they muft be fet in a 
warm Part of the Stove, and fhould 
have very little Wet during that 
Sea fon: With this Management 
thefc Plants will thrive and grow 
very large, but they feldom pro¬ 
duce Flowers in this Country. 

The eleventh Sort was found by 
Monfieur Teurnefort in the Levant* 
and by him brought into Europe 
by the Name here given to it, 
though many curious Boranifts are 
not latisfied how it differs front 
the Tithymalus char news rubtns pe¬ 
regrins" of Caftar Bauhinus, This 
has a great deal of the Appearance 
of our Wood Sfurge , but the Stalks 
are redder, and the Flowers are 
much fairer: It may be propaga¬ 
ted by Cuttings, which fhould be 
planted in Pots, filled with light 
landy Earth, and in Winter muft 
be fheltcr*d, otherwife it is apt to 
perifh with fevere Cold. In March 
it Bowers, at which time it makes 
a beautiful Appearance, and is wor¬ 
thy of a Place in every good Gar¬ 
den. 

TOAD-FLAX * vide Linaria. 

TOBACCO * vide Nicotiana. 

TOXICODENDRON * Poifon- 
tree; vulgo. 

The Charters are; 

The Flower confifts of five Leaves , 
which are placed orbicularly , and ex¬ 
pand in Form of a Kofi \ out of 
whofi Flower cup rifis the PointaL, 
which afterwards becomes a roundifl), 
dry , and for the moft part , furrowed 
Fruit , in which is contain'd one com - 
prefs'd Seed • 

The Sfecies are; 

i. Toxicodendron; triphylluin % 
glabrum. Tourn. Three-lea v’d i'mooth. 
Poifon-tree. 

a. Toxicodendron; triphyllnm , 
folio finuato pubefeente . Tourn, Thrcc- 
leav'd Poifon-trcc with a finuated 

hairy Leaf. 

3. Toxi- 
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3. Toxicodendron ; Carolihia- 
mum, foliis pinnatis, floribus minimis 
berbaceis • Carolina Poifon Afh ; 
vulgS. 

The two fir ft Species were brought 
from Virginia, many Years fince, 
where they grow in great Plenty, 
as it is proDaole they do in mod o- 
ther Northern Parts of America* 
The firft Sort feldom -advances in 
Height, but the Branches trail up¬ 
on the Ground, and fend forth 
Roots, by which they propagate in 
great Plenty. 

The fecond Sort will grow up¬ 
right, and make a Shrub about 
four or five Feet high, but rarely 
exceeds that in this Country. This 
may be propagated by Layers, and 
is equally as hardy as the former. 

The third Sort was rais'd from 
Seeds, which were fent from Ca- 
tolina by Mr. Catesby . This is 
fbmewhat tenderer than either of 
the former, but will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
Well, efpecially if it be planted 
near the Shelter of other Trees. 

Thefe Plants are preferved by 
the Curious in Botany, for the 
Sake of Variety, but as there is 
little Beauty in them, fo they are 
not much cultivated in England. 
The Wood of thefe Trees, when 
burnt, emits a noxious Fume, which 
will fuffocate Animals when they 
are {hut up in a Room where it 
is burnt: An Inftance of this is 
mention’d in the Vbilofophical Tranf- 
aftions by Dr. IVilliam Sherard \ 
which was communicated to him 
in a Letter from New England by 
Mr. Moore , in which he mentions 
fbme People who had cut iome 
of this Wood for Fuel, which they 
were burning, and in a {hort time 
they loft the Ufe of their Limbs 
and became ftupid ; fb that if a 
Neighbour had not accidentally o- 
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pen*d the Door, and few them in 
that Condition, it is generally be¬ 
liev’d they would foon have pfc- 
rifh’d. This (houkl caution People 
from making ufe of this Wood. 

TRAGACANTHA; Goats-thom. 

The Char afters are* 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whofe Empalement arifes the 
Fointal, which afterwards becomes a 
bicapfidar Fod, fill’d with Kidney- 
Jhap’d Seeds. To thefe Notes mufi be 
added. The Leaves grow by Fairs on 
a middle Rib, which always ends h 
a Ihorn . 

The Species are,* 

1. Tragacantha *, Majjfiienfss. J. 

B. Goats-Thom of Marfcillcs. 

1 . Tragacantha; Cretica , itsta - 

na, fiore parvo, lineis purfurtis ftrb- 
ato. T. Cor. Hoary Goats-thorn of 
Crete, with a (mail Flower ftrip’d 
with purple Lines. 

5. Tragacantha; humilis Bale- 
arica, foliis parvis vix incams , jfcrt 
albo. Salvad[ Low Balearic Goats- 
thom, with fmall Leaves 11 
white Flower. 

There are many other Species of 
this Plant which grow wiki in the 
1 {lands of the Archipelago ,* but thofe 
here mention’d are all the Sorts I 
have yet feen cultivated in the En- 
glifh Gardens. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
either from Seeds or by Cuttings, 
but as they rarely produce Seeds in 
this Country, fb the latter Method 
is only ufed here. The beft Time 
for this Work is in April , juft as 
the Plants begin to {hoot ; at which 
Time the tender Branches of the 
Plants (hould be taken off, and 
their lower Parts divefted of the 
decay’d Leaves; then they (hould 
be planted on a very moderate Hot¬ 
bed, which (hould be cover'd with 
Mats, to fereen them from the 
great Heat of the Sun by Day, and 
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the Cold by Night: Thefe Cut¬ 
tings fhoUld be frequently water’d 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they may be expos'd to the 
open Air, obferviftg always to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and in ve¬ 
ry dry Weather they muft be re- 
frefh’d with Water. 

On this Bed they may remain 
until the following Spring, where, 
if the Winter ihould be very fevere, 
they may be cover'd with Mats, as 
before, and in April they may be 
tran(planted out either into Pots 
fill'd with Tandy, light Earth, or in¬ 
to warm Borders, where, if the 
Soil be dry, gravelly, and poor, 
they will endure the fevereft Cold 
of our Climate ; but if they are 
planted in a very rich Soil, they 
often decay in Winter. 

From the fccond Sort Monfieur 
Tburnefort fays, the Gum Adragant 
or J Dragon is produc'd in Crete ; of 
which he gives the following Re- 
lation in his Voyage to the Levant: 
** We had (fays be) the Satisfaction 
« c of fully obferving the Gum A- 
<* drag ant on Mount Ida* I can- 
“ not underftand how Bellonius 
“ comes to aflert fo pofitively, that 
« there is no fixeb thing in Candiat 
“ Sure he had not read the firft 
« Chapter of the ninth Book of 
« Tbeofhraftus's Hiftory of Plants. 
« The little bald hillocks about the 
Sheepfold produce much* of the 
« Tragacantha , and that too a ve- 
«< ry good Sort. Bellonius and Prof- 
“ per Alpinus were doubtlefs ac- 
« quainted with it; tho* it is hard- 
« ly poflible, from their Defcrip- 
« tipns, to diftinguifh it from the 
«other Kinds they make mention 
* « c of. This Shrub {pontancoufly 
« yields the Gum Adragant to- 
« wards the End of Jane, and in 
** the following Months; at which 
time, the nutritious Juice of this 
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“ thicken’d by the Heat, 

" burfts open moil of the VefleU 
“ wherein it is contain’d. It is 
u not only gather’d in the Heart 
“ of the Trunk and Branches, but 
«« alfo in the Interfaces of the 
“ Fibres, which are fpread in the 
“ Figure of a Circle like Rays of 
“ the Sun. This Juice is coagu- 
“ lated into fmall Threads, which 
“ pafling through the Bark, iflue 
11 out by little and little, according 
“ as they are protruded by the 
“ frefh Supplies of juice arifing 
“ from the Roots. This Subftance 
" being expos’d to the Air, grows 
“ hard, and is form'd either into 
“ Lumps, or {lender Pieces, curl’d. 
11 and winding in the Nature of 
“ Worms, more or lefs long, ac- 
« cording as Matter offers. It 
“ feems as if the Contra&ion of 
4t the Fibres of this Plant contri- 
" butes to the exprefllng of the 
“ Gum. Thefe delicate Fibres, as 
c< fine as Flax, being uncover’d, 
“ and trodden by the Feet of the 
“ Shepherds and Horfes, are by 
“ the Heat fhrivell'd up, and faci- 
“ litatc the Emanation of the cx- 
“ travafited Juices. ” 

But notwithftanding what Tour* 
nefort has faid concerning the Gum 
Adragant being produc’d from that 
particular Species, many Authors 
are of Opinion, that it is taken 
from feveral other Species, but par¬ 
ticularly that of Marfeilles , from 
whence that Gum is often brought 
into England . 

TRAGOPOGON; Goats-beard. 

The Char afters are ; 

It is a Plant with a femifbfculous 
Blower, conffling of many half flo¬ 
rets ; thefe, with the Embryo's are 
included in one common many-leav'd 
Flower-cup, which is not fatly us in 
Scorxonera, but the Segments are 
flretch'd out above the Florets ; the 
Embrye't 
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Embryo's afterwards become oblong 
Seeds inclos'd in Covers or Coats, 
and have a thick Down like a Beard 
adhering to them . 

The Species are j 

i. Tragofogoni frateufe , late- 
eem, majms. C. B. P. Greater Mea¬ 
dow Goats-beard, with a yellow 
Flower* commonly call'd, Go-to-Bcd- 

at-Noon. 

a. Tragopogon i pmrpmm^emm- 
hum, porri folio quod Artifii vnlgo. 

C . B. F. Goats-beard, with a Leaf 

like Leeks, and a purple blue Flow¬ 
er, commonly call'd , Salflafy or Sa£ 

fafy. 

3. Tragopogon ; alter , graminio 
folio , fuave-rubente flore. Col . Ano¬ 
ther Goats-beard, with a grafly 
Leaf, and foft red Flowers. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preterv’d in 
lome curious Botanick Gardens for 
the Sake of Variety j but as they 
are not cultivated for Ufe, ib I 
fiiiall omit enumerating them in 
this Place. 

The firft Sort here mention’d 
grows wild in moift Meadows in 
divers Parts of England j and in 
May, when the Stems begin to ad¬ 
vance, they are by many People 
gather’d to boil, and are by fome 
preferr’d to Aftaragus. 

The fecond Sort was formerly 
more in Eftecm than at prefent: 
This was brought from Italy , and 
cultivated in Gardens for Kitchen 
Ufc, the Roots being by lome Peo¬ 
ple greatly valued •> but ot late there is 
out little cultivated for the Mar¬ 
kets, tho’ feveral Gentlemen pre- 
ferve it in Gardens to fupply their 
Tables. 

The third Sort is by feme pre- 

fcrv’d for the Variety of its Flow¬ 
ers. 

Thefe Plants are propagated 
from Seeds, which fhould be lown 
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in the Spring upon an open Spot 
of Ground, in Rows about nine or 
ten Inches diftant; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
hoed out, leaving them about fix 
Inches afiioder in the Rows: the 
Weeds fhould alfb be carefully hod 
down as they are produc’d, other- 
wife they will foon over-bear the 
Plants, and fpoil them. This is 
the only Culture they require i and 
if the Soil be light, and not too 
dry, they will make large Plants 
before Winter* at which time the 
Saljfafy, whofe Roots are the moft 
valuable Part, will be fit for Ufe, 
and may be taken up any time af¬ 
ter their Leaves are decay’d 5 but 
when they begin to (hoot again, 
they will be fiteky, and not fit for 
Ufe. 

The common yellow Sort, whofe 
Shoots are preferr’d, will be fit for 
Ufe in April or May , according to 
the Forwardnefs of the Seaton ; 
The beft time to cut them is, 
when their Stems are about four 
Inches long; for if they ftand too 
long, they are never fb tender as 
thole which are cut while young. 

Some People in cultivating thefe 
Plants, fow their Seeds in Beds 
pretty dofe, and when the Plants 
come up, they tranfplant them out 
in Rows at the befbre-mention’d 
Difiance; but as they do always 
form a Tap-root, which abounds 
with a milky Juice, fo when the 
extream Part of their Roots is 
broken by transplanting, they do 
feldom thrive weft afterward; there¬ 
fore it is by far the better Way to 
make fhallow Drills in the Ground, 
and fcatter the Seeds therein, as 
before dire&ed, whereby the Rows 
will be at a due Difiance, and there 
will be nothing more to do than 
to hoe out the Plants when they 
are too thick in the Rows/ which 
x will 



will Be much left Trouble then 
the other Method of traniplanting, 
and the Plants will be much larger 
•nd fairer. 

TRANSPORTATION of 
PLANTS: In fending Plants from 
one Country to another, great Re¬ 
gard fhould be had to the proper 
Scafim for doing it: For Example, 
if a Parcel of Turns are to be lent 
from a hot Country to a cold one, 
they fhould be feat in the Spring 
of the Year, that as they come to¬ 
wards the colder Parts, the Seafbn 
may be advancing, and hereby, if 
they have fufftr’d a little in their 
Paflage, there will be time to re¬ 
cover them before Winter; where¬ 
as i hole which arrive in Autumn 
are often loft in Winter, becauft 
they have not time to recover and 
get Root before the Cold comes 
on. 

On the contrary, thoft Plants 
which are font from a cold Coun¬ 
try to a hot cine, (houkl always be 
font In Winter* that they may ar- 

c time enough to be rooted be¬ 
fore the great Heats come on, o* 
therwife they will loon perifh. 

The beft Way to pack up Plants 
for a Voyage (if they are liich as 
will not bear to be kept out of the 
Ground) is, to have fome handy 
Boxes with Handles to them, for 
the more oily removing them in 
bad Weather: Theft fhould have 
Holes bored in their Bottoms to 
Jet out the Moifhire, otherwift it 
will rot the Roots of the Plants. 
Over each of theft Holes fhould be 
laid a flat Tile or Oyfter-fhell, to 
prevent the Earth from flopping 
themj then they fhould be fill'd up 
With Earth, into which the Plants 
fhould be fet as cloft as poffibie to 
each other, in order to fave Room 
(which is ablblutely neceflary, o- 
therwift they will be very trouble* 

Yol. il 


fome in the Ship;) and as the only 
thing intended is, to preftrve them 
alive, and not to make any Pro* 
graft while on their Paflage, fo a 
Snail Box will contain many Plants, 
if rightly planted* The Plants fhould 
alfo be plac'd in the Box a Fort¬ 
night or three Weeks before they 
they are put on Board the Ship, 
that they may be a little fettled and 
rooted; and during the Time they 
are on Board, they fhould remain, 
if poflible, on the Deck, that they 
may have Air; but in bod Weather 
they fhould be cover'd with a Tar* 
pawlin, to guard them againft the 
Sait Water, which will deftroy 
them if it comes at 'em in any 
Quantity. 

The Water theft Plants fhould 
have, while on Board, muft be 
proportion'd to the Climate where 
they come from, and to which 
they are going: If they come from 
a hot Country to a cold one* then 
they fhould have very little Moi- 
fture, after they have pafled the 
Heats; but if they are carry’d from 
a cold Country to a hot one, they 
muft have a greater Share of Moi- 
fture when they come into a Warm¬ 
er Climate, and fhould be fhaded in 
the Day from the violent Heat of 
the Sun, to which, if they are too 
much expos’d, it will dry them up 
and deftroy them. 

But if the Plants to be ftnt from 
one Country to another, are fuch 
as will live out of the Ground a 
confiderabletime, as all thoft which 
are full of Juice 'will do,* as the 
Sedums, Purifies, Pupherbiums, Ce- 
reus's , &c. then they require no o- 
ther Care but to pack them up in 
a cloft Box, wrapping them up 
well with Mofs, observing to place 
them fo clofely that they may hot 
be tumbled about. Which will bruifo 
them, and that thoft Plants which 
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have Spines may not wound any of 
the others. The Box alfe {hould 
be plac’d where thev may receive 
no Moifhzre, and where Rats can- 
not come to them, otherwife they 
are in Danger of being eaten by 
thofe Vermin. 

If thefe Plants are thns carefully 
pack’d ur they will do well, tho* 
they (hould be two, three, or fome 

Sorts, if they are four or five 
Months on their Pafiaee, and wiU 
be left liable to fufler than if plant¬ 
ed in Earth, becaufe the Sailors ge¬ 
nerally kill thefe Plants by over¬ 
watering them. 

There are alio feveral Sorts of 
Trees which may be pack’d up in 
Chefts with Mofs about them, 
which will bear to be kept out of 
the Ground two or three Months, 
provided it be at a Seafon when 
they do not grow; as may be feen 
by the Orange-Trees, Jafmines , Ca¬ 
pers, Olive and Pomegranate-Trees , 
which arc annually brought from 
Italy, and if skilfully managed, ve¬ 
ry Few of them milcarry, notwith¬ 
standing they are many times kept 
three or four Months out of the 
Ground. 

In fending Seeds from one Coun¬ 
try to another, the great Care to 
be taken Is, to fecure them from 
Vermin, and preferve them dry, 
otherwife they mould and decay. 
The Method Mr. Catesby always 
obferv’d was, to put up his Seeds 
dry into Papers, and then put them 
Into a dry Gourd-lhell, and foal 
them up; in which Way he fent 
feveral large Parcels of Seeds from 
Carolina to England, which ne¬ 
ver mifcarry’d. There are fome 
Perfons who have dire&ed to put 
them intoGlaffct, and to foal them 
dofely down, to keep out the ex¬ 
ternal Air 5 but from feveral Expe¬ 
riments of this kind which I have 
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made, I find Seeds thus clofdy put 
up will not grow, if they remain 
flopp'd up any confidcrable time, 
all Seeds requiring fome Share of 
Air to preierve their vegetating 
Qualityt So that where a Perfon 
has no other Convenicncy, they 
may be put up in a Bag, and hung 
up in a dry Part of the Ship, or 
put into a Trunk, where they may 
oe fefe from Vermin; In which 
Places they will keep very well. 

N. B. It is the fefelt Way to 
bring all Sorts of Seeds in their 
Pods or Husks in which they grew, 
provided they are put up dry, be¬ 
caufe their own Covering will af¬ 
ford them fome Nourifhment if 
the Seeds are not feparated from 
the Placenta . 

TRIFOLIUM; Trefoil. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous 'flower, 
or refembles a papilionaceous Blower, 
far it confifis of the Standard ; the 
Wings and the Keel coming out of 
tho Empalement, together with 
Pointal, cover'd with its fringed 
Sheath ; it becomes a Capfule, 
den in the Empalement , and fall ef 
Seeds, which are far the mofi pari 
fhap'd like a Kidney, adhering defe 
to the Capfule when ripe . Some of 
this Genus have Flewers confining of 
one Leaf, refembling a papilionaceous 
Blower, out of whole Empalement a- 
rifes the Point al, which afterward be¬ 
comes a membranaceous Capfule hid¬ 
den in the Empalement, and fill’d I 
with Kubm-fhap'd Seeds . To theft j 
Notes mufi be added. Leaves grow- I 
ing by Tyrees, feldom by Bouts, er 
Fives, on a common Bootfialk • 

The Species are ; 

I# Trifouvm; purpureum, mo- 
jus fativum, pratenfi fimile . Raii 
Syn. Greater purple manured Tre¬ 
foil, commonly calVd, Clover. 

a* Trifolium; pratenfi, purptt- 
z ream 
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rtum vulgar e. Mor. Hi ft. Com¬ 
mon Meadow Trefoil , with a pur¬ 
ple Flower, commonly call’d, Honey¬ 
suckle Trefoil. 

3. Trifolium; ft - album . 

C. JB. P. White Meadow Trefoil. 

4. Trifolium; arvenfe , humile, 
fpicatum , five Lagofus . C. f. P. 
Hare’s-foot Trefoil. 

f. Trifolium; fragiforum . Get. 
£mac. Strawberry-D'f/o//. 

6* Trifolium; pratenfe luteum, 
capitulo. Lupuli, vel agrarium. C. 
JR. P. Hop-Trefoil. 

7. Trifolium ; bitumen redolent. C. 
H. P. Trefoil, fmelling of Bitumen. 

8. Trifolium; bitumen redolent , 
unguftifolium. Boerh. Ind. Narrow- 
lea v*d Trefoil , fmelling of Bitumen* 

9* Trifolium; Africanum , /rn- 
ticans, fiore furfurafeente . H. Am ft. 
African fhrubby Trefoil, with a pur- 
plifh Flower. 

The firft of theft Plants is great¬ 
ly cultivated in England for feeding 
of Cattle, and is efteem’d very 
profitable, bccaufe the great Quan¬ 
tity of Cattle which this Grafs 
will maintain, does very much in¬ 
rich all clayey Lands, and prepare 
them for Corn in two or three 
Years, which is the Length of 
Time which this Crop will conti¬ 
nue good. 

In the Choice of this Seed, that 

which is of a bright yellowifti Co¬ 
lour, a little inclining to Brown, 
fhould be preterr’d; but that which 
is Black, fhould be rejected as good 
for little. 

Ten or twelve Pounds of this 
Seed will be fufficient for an Acre 
of Ground; tor if the Plants do 
not come up pretty thick, it will 
not be worth (landing. The Land 
in which this Seed is fbwn, fhould 
be well ploughed, and harrowed 
very fine, otherwise the Seeds will 
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be buried too deep, and thereby 

loft. 1 

The beft time to low it is about 
the Beginning of Auguft , at which 
time the Autumnal Rains Will bring 
up the Plants in a fhort time; 
whereas when the Seeds are fowa 
in the Spring, if it be done very 
early, they are many times burft 
with Wet and Cold; and if it be 
done late, they are in Danger of 
mifearrying from Drought: Where¬ 
as in Autumn, when the Ground 
has been warm’d by the Summer’s 
Heat, the Rains tnen Mine, do 
greatly promote the Vegetation of 
Seeds and Plants. 

This Seed fhould be harrow’d in 
with Bufhes, for if it be done 
with a common Harrow, they 
will be bury’d too deep. 

Moft People have recommended 
the lowing of this Seed with ft- 
veral Sorts of Corn; but if it be 
fbwn at the Seaibn before dire&ed, 
it will be much better, if fbwn a- 
lone; for the Corn prevents the 
Growth of the Plants until it is 
reaped and taken off the Ground; 
fo that one whole Seaibn is loft, 
and many times, if there be a great 
Crop of Corn upon the Ground, it 
often fooils the Clover , fo that it 
is hardly worth (landing; whereas 
in the Way before dirofted, the 
Plants will have good Root before 
Winter, and in the Spring will 
come on much fafter than that 
which was fbwn the Spring before 
under Corn. 

About the Middle of May this 
Grafs will be fit to cut, when there 
fhould be great Care taken in mix¬ 
ing it, for it will require a great 
deal more Labour and Time to dry 
than common Grafs, and will {brink 
into lefs Compels; but if it be not 
too rank, it will make extraordi- 
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nary rich Food for Cattle. _ Tk 
Time for cutting it is when it l 
gins to flower, tor if it ftands 
much longer, the lower Part of 
the Stems will begin to dry, where- 

S r it will make a Ids Quantity of 
ay, and that not lb well fla- 
▼our'd. 

Some People cut three Crops in 
one Year of this Graft, but the 
befl Way is to cut but one in the 
Spring, and feed it the remaining 

Past of the Year, whereby the 

Land will be enriched, and the 
Plants will grow much Wronger, 
One Acre of this Grafs will feed 
as many Cattle as four or five A- 
cres of common Grafs : But great 
Care Ihould be taken of the Cattle 
when they are firft put into it, left 
it burft them. To prevent which, 
iome turn them in for a few 
Hours only at firft, and fb ftint 
them as to Quantity, and this by 
degrees, letting them at firft be 
only one Hour in the Middle of 
the Day, when there is no Moi- 
fture upon the Grafs, and fb every 
Day fuffcr them to remain a lon¬ 
ger time, until they are fully fca- 
Ibn’d to it: But great Care ihould 
be had never to turn them into 
this Food in wet Weather j or if 
they have been for fbroe time ac- 
cuitom'd to this Food, it will be 
proper to turn them out at Night 
m Wet Weather, and let them have 
Hay, which will prevent the iH 
Confequences of this Food: But 
there are fome who give Straw to 
their Cattle while they are feeding 
upon this Graft, to prevent the iu 
Effc&s of it$ which muft not be 
given them in the Field, becaufe 
they will not eat it where there is 
Plenty of better Food. There are 
others who low Rye Graft amongft 
their Clover > which they let grow 
together, in order to prevent the 
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ill Confequences of the Cattle feed* 
ing wholly on Clover : But this is 
not a commendable Way, becaufe 
the Rye Graft will greatly injure 
the Clover in its Growth. 

Where the Seeds are defign’d to 
be lav'd, the firft Crop in the Spring 
ihould be permitted to ftand uam 
the Seeds are ripe, which may be 
known by the Stalks and Heads 
changing to a brown Colour ; then 
it fbuuld be cut in a dry Time; 
And when it is well dry’d, k may 
be hous'd until Winter, when the 
Seeds ihould he threfh’d out; but 
if the Seeds are wanted for imme¬ 
diate lowing, it may be threfh’d 
out before it be hous'd or Rack’d, 
but then it muft be well dry’d, o- 
therwife the Seeds will not quit 
their Husks. 

It has been a great Complaint i 
mongft the Farmers, that they 

could not threfh out theie Seeds 
without great Labour and Difficul¬ 
ty, which I take to he chiefly 
owing to their cutting the Spring 
Crop when it begins to flower and 
to Heave the fccond Crop for See d, 
which ripens fo late in Autumn, 
that there is not Heat enough to 
dry the Husks fiifficientiy, where¬ 
by they are tough, and the Seeds 
render’d difficult to get out, which 
may be intirely remedied by the 
leaving of the firft. Crop for Seed, 
as hath been dire&cd. 

When Cattle arc fed with this 
Hay, the beft Way is to put it in 
Racks, otherwife they will tread 
a great Quantity of it down with 
their Feet. This Feed is much 
better for moft other Cattle than 
Milch Cows, ib that thefe Ihould 
rarely have any of it, left it prove 
hurtful to thenij tho* when it » 
dry, it is not near ib injurious to 
any: fort of Cattle as when gre e n . 

The fecund and third Sorts grow 
t wild 
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wild in Meadows amongft the Graft, 
where then- Roots wul abide ma¬ 
ny Years, and are cut with the 
Graft, and dry*d for Food: But 
theft arc rarely cultivated In Eng¬ 
land, becaufe they are Plants of 
much finailer Growth than the 
Clever . 

The fourth Sort is an annual or 
biennial Plant, which perifhes as 
£xm as the Seeds are ripe. This 

g -ows wild in divers Parts of Eng- 
nd amongft Corn, or upon other 
arable Land, and is feldom cultiva¬ 
ted unleft in Botanick Gardens, it 
being a medicinal Plant. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts do alfb 
grow wild in England, but are of¬ 
ten preftrv’d in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety. The fifth Sort pro¬ 
duces Heads very like a Strawberry, 
from whence it had its Name* 
and the fixth Sort has Heads very 
like Hop, for which Divcrfity they 
are fometimes cultivated in Gardens, 
but they are not applyM to any Ufe. 

The feventh, eighth, and ninth 
Sorts are alfo prefcrv’d in Gardens 
for Variety, where they are plant¬ 
ed in Pots, and fheherid in Winter 
amongft other Exotick Plants j but 
the feventh and eighth Sorts will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters in the open Air, provided 
they are planted on a dry Soil, and 
in a warm Situation \ but the ninth 
Sort requires to be fhdterid from 
ftyerp rroft, but fhould have as 
miuch free Air as poffible in mild 
Weather. 

Theft Plants may be propagated 
cither from Seeds, or by planting 
Cuttings of them in the Spring, 

r n a Bed of rich, light Earth, 
rrving to water and (hade them 
until they have taken Root,* after 
lyhich they muft be carefully clear'd 
from Weeds during the Summer 
Seafon, and in Augufi Saw of the 
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Plants fhould be taken up and plant* 
ed in Pots fill'd with light, ftndy 
Earth, which in Winter fhould be 

f lac'd under a common Hot-bed 
tame, where they may have Air 
in mild Weather} but in frofly 
Weather may be fheltcr’d with 
Glafles, &c. If they are propaga¬ 
ted from Seeds, thefe fhould be 
fown towards the latter End of 
March upon a Bed of light Earth, 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they muft be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds, that they may not be over¬ 
born thereby; and when they are 
about four Inches high, they fhould 
be planted either into Pots, or the 
Borders where they are to remain, 
bccaufe if they are fuffer’d to grow 
very rank before they are remov’d, 
they do not bear tranfplanting ft* 
well. Thefe Plants are preftrv’d 
in Gardens more for the Sake of 
Variety than any real Beauty, efpe- 
cially the two firft, which fmcl} 
fo ftrong of Bitumen , when bruis’d, 
as fcarcely to be bora without Un- 
eafineft. 

TRIPOLIUM; vide After. 
TRITICUM} Wheat. 

The Char afters are; 

It hath an apetalous Blower, which 
is di/pos’d into Spikes ; each finglo 
Flower confijls of many Stamina (or 
Threads) which are included in a 
fjuamous Flower-cup , which hath 
Awns} the Tointal alfo rifes in tho 
Center , which afterwards becomes an 
oblong Seed, which is convex on mo 
Side , but hath a Furrow on the o- 
ther ; is farinaceous, and enclos'd by 
a Coat which was before the Flower- 
cup: Thefe are produc'd ftngly, and 
are collected in a clofe Spike, being 
affix’d to an indented Axis . 

The Species are; 

x. Triticum; hybernum, arijlis 
carens • C. B. P. Whitp or red 
Wheat without Awns, 
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i. Triticum i Jfica & grants ru- 
bent thus. Bait Syn, Red W heat in 
fome fleets call'd, Kentifh Wheat. 

3. Triticum ; fpica e$» grants ah 
bis . Rati Syn. White Wheat. 

4* Triticum i ari/lis circumyah 
latum, grams & fpx* rubentibus, 
glumis lavibus & Jflendentibus. 2Uii 
Syn. Red-ear’d bearded Wheat. 

f. Triticum , (fie* villofa qua* 
drata longtore , ariflts m unit am . Htfi. 
Ox. Cone Wheat. 

6. Triticum; arijlatum, ffica 
maxima emmet a, glumis hvrfutis . 
2 Uii Grey Wheat, and in fomt 
Tlaces, Duckbill Wheat W Grey 
Pollard. 

7. Triticum ; longiore 

gram, glumis foliaceis inclufo, feu 
Triticum Foloma diftum. Htfl . Ox. 

Polonian Wheat. 

8. Triticum j Jpica tuultiplici . 
C. -B. P. Many-ear'd Wheat. 

9. Triticum; aftivum. C. B . P. 
Summer Wheat. 

10. Triticum; /pica hordet ton - 
Sum fib us. Rati Syn. Naked Barley ; 
#n%l 

v All thefe feveral Sorts of Wheat 
arc cultivated in divers Parts of 
JEngland, but the Manner of low¬ 
ing and managing them'being fo 
well known to moll Farmers, and 
being more proper for a Treatife 
of Husbandry than of Gardening, I 
fhall omit mentioning it in this 
Place. 

TUBEROSE; vide Hyacinthus 

Tuberofiis. 

TULIP A; Tulip* 

The Charafttrs are j 
It hath a Lily Flower , compos'd 
for the mofi part of fix Leaves, 
Jhap’d fomewhat like a Pitcher ; the 
Vointal, which arifes in the Middle 
of the Flower, furrounded with Sta¬ 
mina, afterwards becomes at 
Fruit, which opens into three Farts, 
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is divided into three Cells, and full 
rf flam Seeds, which reft upon one 
another in a double Rtrm. To theft 
Marks muft be added, a coated Root, 
with Fibres on the lower Fart. 

It would be to little Purpofe to 
enumerate the feveral Varieties of 
tbefe Flowers, which may be fen 
in one good Garden, fince there is 
no End of their Numbers; and 
what lome People may value at a 
coniiderable Rate, others rejeg; 
and as there are annually a great 
Quantity of new Flowers obtain’d 
from Breeders, io thole which are 
old, if they We not very good 
Properties to recommend them, 
are thrown out and defpis’d: I 
fhall therefore point out the Pro¬ 
perties of a good Tulip, according 
to the Chara&eriflieks of the beft 
Florifls of the prefent Age. 1. It 
fhould have a tall, ftrong Stem. 
2. The Flower fhould conM of fix 
Leaves, three within, and three 
without; the former ought ro be 
larger than the latter. 3. Their 
Bottom fhould be proportion’d to 
their Top, and their upper Part 
fhould be rounded off, and not ter¬ 
minate in a Point. 4* Thefe Leaves, 
when open’d, fhould neither turn 
inward nor bend outward, but'ra¬ 
ther fland ere&, and the Flower 
fhould be of a middling Size, nei¬ 
ther over large nor too fmaii. y.The 
Stripes fhould be fmall and regular, 
arifing quite from the Bottom of 
the Flower; for if there are any 
Remains of the former felf-colour’d 
Bottom, the Flower is in Danger 
®f lofing its Stripes again. The 
Chives fhould not be yellow, but 
of a brown Colour* When a Flow¬ 
er has all thcfe Properties, it is 
efleem’d a good one. 

Tulips are generally divided into 
three Gaffes, according to the r 
Seafons of Flowering; as, 1. Fra- 
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races cat Early Blowers, Me&ft or 
Middling Blowers, and Serotint’s or 
Late Blowers; but there is no Oo 
cafion for making any more Diftin- 
-Orions than two, fit. Early and 
Late Blowers. 

The Early Blowing Tulips are 
not near fo fair, nor rife half fo 
high as the Late ones, but arc 
chiefly valu'd for appearing fo eax 
ly, in the Spring; tome of which 
will Fe» 

hruary, ff planted near a Wall, Pale, 
Hedge, or other Shelter; and the 
others dto Ihccwd them, fo that 
they keep flowering until the ge¬ 
neral Seaton for thefe Flowers is 
come, which is towards the End 
of April . As thefe Early Blowing 
Tulips are bat few, to I (ball in- 
fert the Names of the principal of 
them; which are as follow; 

x. Duke Van Toll, or. Winter Buko. 
x. General Duke. 

3. General Brandon. 

4. Pretty Betty. 

j. Dmchefs of Brancion. 

<>. Lac Verine. 

7. Violet Ratgans. 

8. Violet Remove or Pourpre Lijfe • 

9. Palto Van Leyden. 

10. Florifime. : 

11. Blindenburghl 
ix. Nonfitch. 
x 3. Admiral Crmki. 

14. General Molfmick. 

1 y. Paragon Cleremont. 

16. Admiral Enmfen. 

17. MeriUion. 

18. Noblefi. 

19 . Early PerfeH. 
xo, 

x 1 „ Vice Roy . 

xx. Maria. 
x$. Aurora Vm Bart . 

24. Paragon Grebberi. 

xy. Galatea. 
x6. Marquis* 


ay. G//</r» Rloemen. 
a 8. Alcetus. 

19. Jewel Van Haerlem* 

30. Jacht Van Delft. 

31. $0». 

32. Flamboyant. 

U„ BruydRenard. 

34. Palamedes. 

|f t Apollo. 

36. JiJiw. 

37 . Silver 

38. Florida fmrktlm* 

39. Roy d'Eftagno. 

40. Mertopolit. 

41 , Kxmings-kroon. . 

Thefe are the kames which have 
been impos’d on thefe Flowers by 
the Florifts of the fevcral Countries 
where they were rais’d, and by 
which the Roots may be obtain’d 
from Flanders and Holland, where 
the Florifts are very exadl in keep¬ 
ing up their Lifts of thefe Flowers 
compleat. 

The Roots of thefe Early Blow¬ 
ing Tulips fhould be planted the Be¬ 
ginning of September in a warm 
Border, near a Wall, Pale, or Hedge, 
becaufe if they are put into an c- 
pen Spot of Ground, their Buds 
are in Danger of differing by Morn¬ 
ing Frofts in the Spring. The Soil 
for thefe fhould be renew’d every 
Year, where People intend to have 
them fair. The beft Soil for this 
Purpofe is that which is taken 
from a light Tandy Pafture, with 
the Turf rotted amongft it, and to 
this fhould be added a fourth Parc 
of Sea-fand. This Mixture may be 
laid about ten Inc c fi 

will be fufficient for thefe Roots, 
which need not b< planted more 
than four or five Inches deep at 
moll. The OfF-fets fhould not be 
planted amongft the blowing Roots, 
but in a Border by themfeives, 
where they may be planted pretty 
G g 4 clofe 



dofe together, dpecially if they are 
imall; but thefe fhould be taken up 
when their Leaves decay, in the 
feme manner as the blowing Room, 
otberwifc they would rot, if Ac 
Seafbn fhould prove very wee, for 
thefe are not lo hardy as the late 
Blowers, par do they incretfe half 
fo feft as thofc to that a greater 
Care is reauired to prefer?® the 
Off-fets of them. 

When theie Tulips come up in 
the Spring* the Earth upon the 
Surface of the Borders fbould be 
gently ftirr’d and clear'd from 
Weeds, and aa the Buds appear, if 
the Seafbn (hould prove very fc- 
yere, it will be of great Service to 
cover them with Mats; for want 
of which many times they are 
blighted, and their Flowers decay 
before they blow, which is often 
injurious to their Roots, as is alio 
the cropping of the Flowers fb 
foon as they are blown, becaufe 
their Roots, which are form’d new 
every Year, are not at that time 
arriv’d to their full Magnitude, and 
are “hereby depriv’d oF their pro¬ 
per Nourifhment. 
f If when tbefe Flowers are blown, 
the Seafbn fhould prove very warm, 
it will be proper to (hade them 
with Mats, &c. in the Heat o t the 
bay; as alfb if the Nights are fro- 
fty, they (hould be in like manner 
covered, whereby they may be pre¬ 
served a long time in Beauty j but 
when their Flowers are decay’d, 
and the Sced-veliels begin to (well, 
they fhould be broken off juft at 
the Top of the Stalks, becaufe if 
they are permitted to feed, it will 
injure the Roots. 

When the Leaves of thefe Flow¬ 
ers are decayed (which will be be¬ 
fore the late Blowers arc out of 
flower) their Roots (hould be ta- 
Jten up, and ipread upon Mats in 


• fhady Place to dry; after which 
they fhould be clear'd from their 
Filth, and pnt up in a dry Pbco, 
where the Vermin enmot come 
to them, until the Seafim for plant¬ 
ing them, again, being very care¬ 
ful to prcfcrve every Sort feptnte, 
that you may know how to dif- 
pole of them at the Time for plant¬ 
ing them again; becaufe it is the 
hater Way to plant aft the Roots 
of each Sort together (and not to 
intermix them, as is commonly 
pra&is’d in moft other Kinds of 
Flowers) for as there are few of 
them which blow at the fame 
Time, fb when the fcvenrf Roots 
of one Sort are fcattsrM thro' * 
whole Border, they make bat aa 
indifferent Appeal none whereas 
when twenty or thirty Roots of 
the fame Sorts are placed tog©- 
ther, they will all Bower at the 
feme Time, and afford a more t- 
grecable Prafpcft. 

There are many curious Perfeo& 
who, in order to prcfcrve their fe? 
veral Kinds of Tulips % and other 
bulbous-rooted Flowers feparate, 
have large flat Boxes made, which 
are divided in fcveral Parts by finatt • 
Partition^, each of which is num- 
bred in the feme manner as the 
Divifions of their Beds 9 €0 that 
when a Catalogue of their Roots is 
made, and the Numbers fix'd to 
each Sort in the Beds, there is no¬ 
thing more to do when they cake 
up their Roots, but to put evenr 
Kind into the Divifion mark'd with 
the feme Number which was 
placed to each Sort in the Bed, 
which laves a great deal of Trou¬ 
ble in nuking frefh Marks, every 
Time the Roots are taken up, and 
effectually anftvers the Purpofe ol 
preferving the Kinds feparate. 

The fcveral Sorts of thefe early- 
blowing Tulips dp rife to different 
' Heights 




Heights in their Stems, to that 
fearcdy aijy two of them do flower 
to aa equal Height The Duke Vm 
Tall being one of the firft that ap¬ 
pears in the Spraqr, is generally 
very (hart (hik'd, and lb the other 
Sorts in Proportion to their Earli- 
nefs, are ihorter than thofe which 
fbcceed them; and the late-blowing 
Kinds are all of them confldcrably 
looger in their Stems than any of 
the Frances, or Early-blowers ; fo 
that when they are confufcdly 
mix’d together they make a very 
indifferent Appearance. 

The late Mowing Tulips are (o 
numerous*that,as Ibeforeobferv’d, 
k would be to no Purpofc to at¬ 
tempt to make a Catalogue of them. 
These are generally obtain’d from 
Breeders* which is a Term apply’d 
to all inch Flowers as are produc’d 
from Seeds* which are of one Sclf- 
colour* and have good Bottoms and 
Chivesj Thefe do, in Time, break 
into vinous beautiful Stripes, ac- 
carding to the Ground of their 
former Self-colour: But this mud 
be intirely thrown off, otherwile 
they don’t efteem a Flower well 
broke. 

Of thefe Breeders there hath been 

a great Variety brought into Eng¬ 
land from Flanders of late Years, 
which is the grand Nurfery for 
moll Sorts of Bulbous-rooted Flow¬ 
ers ; but there are fome curious 
Perfbns who have lately obtain’d 
many valuable Breeders from Seeds 
fyorn in England: And doubtlefs 
were we as induftrious to fbw the 
Seeds of thefe Flowers, as the People 
of Franc e and Flanders, we might 
in a few Years have as great a Va¬ 
riety as is to be found in any Part 
of Europe : For altho* it is iix or 
feven Years from the fowing before 
the Flowers do blow, yet if after 
fbe fird fcwiiig there i$ every Year 


a frefh Parcel fewn> when the (even 
Years are expir’d, there will be 
conftantly a Succeflion of R^oots to 
flswer every Year, which will re¬ 
ward the Expe&ation, and keep up 
the Spirit of Railing: But it is the 
Length of Time at firft, which 
deters mod People from the Be¬ 
ginning of this Work. 

The Manner of propagating thefe 
Flowers from Seeds, is as follows: 
i. You fhouid be careful in the 
Choice of the Seed, without which 
there can be little Sacccfs expe&etL 
The bed Seed is that which is 
fared from Breeders which have all 
the good Properties before related j 
for the Seeds of drip’d Flowers do 
feldom produce any thing that is 
valuable. 

The bed Method to obtain good 
Seeds, is to make Choice of a Parcel 
of fiich breeding Tulip Roots as you 
would lave Seeds from, and plant 
’em in a feparate Bed from the 
Breeders, in a Part of the Garden 
where they may be fully expofed to 
the Sun, obferving to plant them 
at lead nine Inches deep ; for if 
they are planted too (hallow, their 
Steins are apt to decay before the 
Seed is perfedled. 

Thefe Flowers fhouid always be 
expofed to the Weather; for if they 
are (haded with Mats, or any other 
Covering, it will prevent their per¬ 
fecting the Seed. About the Middle 
of July (a little fooner or later, as 
the Summer is hotter or colder), 
the Seeds will be fit to gather, 
which may be known by the Dry- 
nefs of their Stalks, and the Open¬ 
ing of the Seed-veflels, at which 
Time it may be cut off, and pre- 
ferved in the Pods until the Seafbn 
for fowing it, being careful to put 
it up in a dry Place, other wife it 
will be fubjeCt to mould, which 
will reader it good for little. 

Having 
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Having lav’d a Pared of good 
Seed, about the Beginning of Sep- 
ttmber is the beft Seafoa tor fowl¬ 
ing it i when there (Would be pro¬ 
vided a Parcel of (hallow Seed-Pans 
or Boxes, which ihould have Holes 
in their Bottoms to let the Moi- 
(htre pais off: The muft be fill’d 
with frelh, (andy Earth, laying the 
Surface very even, upon which the 
Seeds (hould be (own as regularly as 
poffible, lo that they may not lie 
upon each other, then there (hould 
be lome of the lame light, Tandy 
Earth lifted over ’em, about half 
an Inch thick. Thefe Boxes or 
Pans Ihould be placed where they 
may have the Morning-Sun ’till 
eleven of the Gock, in which Si¬ 
tuation they may remain until Octo¬ 
ber i at which time they Ihould be 
remov’d into a more open Situa* 
tion, where they may enjoy the 
Benefit of the Sun aU the Day, and 
be (belterr’d from the*North Winds, 
where they (hould remain during 
the Winter Sealbn ; but in the 
Spring, when the Plants are up, 
they Ihould be again removed to 
their firft Situation, and if the Sea¬ 
lbn (hould be dry, they mull: be 
retfrih’d with Water, while the 
Plants remain green, but as loon as 
their Tops begin to decay, there 
muft be no more given them, left 
it rot their tender Bulbs ; therefore 
the Boxes Ihould be placed in a 
ihady Situation during the Summer 
Seafon, but not under the Drip of 
Trees. 

Thefe Plants at their fir ft Ap¬ 
pearance have very narrow Grafly 
Leaves, very like thofe of Onions, 
and do come up with bending 
Heads, in the fame manner as they 
do, lo that Perlons who are unac¬ 
quainted with them, may puli ’em 
up inftead of Grafs, whilft they 
are very young, before their Leaves 
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are a little more expanded, which 
is rarely perform’d the firft Year 5 
for they Iddom appear before the 
Middle of March, and they com¬ 
monly decay about the latter End 
of May or the Beginning of June, 
according as the Seafon is hotter 
or colder. 

The Weeds and Mols Ihould alio 
be clear’d off from the Surface of 
the Earth in the Boxes, and a little 
firelh Earth lifted over ’em foon 
after their Leaves decay, which 
will be of great Service to the 
Roots $ thefe Boxes (hould be con- 
ftantiy kept clear from Weeds, 
which if permitted to grow there¬ 
in, when they are pulled up, their 
Roots will be apt to draw the 
Bulbs out of the Ground * at Mi¬ 
chaelmas they Ihould be frelh earth’d 
again, and as the Winter comes on, 
fo they muft be again removed 
interthe Sun as before, and treated 
in the fame manner, until their 
Leaves decay in the Spring, when 
their Bulbs ihould be carefully taka 
up, and planted in Beds of frelh, 
undy Earth, which Ihould have 
Tiles laid under them, to prevent 
the Roots from (hooting down¬ 
ward, which they often do when 
there is nothing to ftop ’em, and 
thereby they are deftroy’d. The 
Earth of thefe Beds Ihould be about 
five Inches thick upon the Tiles, 
which will be lufficient for nou- 
rifliing thefe Roots while they are 
young. 

The Diftance which thefe young 
Bulbs Ihould be allow’d, need not 
be more than two Inches, nor 
(hould they be planted above two 
Inches deep; but toward the End 
of O ftober, it will be proper to cover 
the Beds over with a little frelh 
Earth, about an Inch deep, which 
will preferve the Roots from the 
Froft, and prevent Mols or Weeds 

from. 
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from growing over them. But if 
the Winter fhouid be very feverc, 
it will be proper to cover the Beds 
either with Mats or Peafc-haulm, 
to prevent the Froft from entering 
the Ground, becaufe thefe Roots 
are much tenderer while young, 
than they are after they have ac¬ 
quired Strength. 

In the Spring the Surface of the' 
Ground fhouid oe gently ftirr’d, to 
make it clean, before the Plants 
come up; and if the Spring fhouid 
prove dry, they muft he frequently 
refrefh’d with Water, during the 
Time of their Growth ; but this 
muft not be given to them in great 
Quantities, left it rot their tender 
Bulbs; and when their Leaves are 
decay’d, the Weeds fhouid be taken 
off, and the Beds covered with 
frefti Earth, which fhouid alfb be 
repeated again in Autumn. 

In thefe Beds the Bulbs may re¬ 
main two Years, during which 
time they muft be conftantly kept 
clear from Weeds, and in Spring 
and Autumn frelh earth’d, in the 
Manner already directed ; after 
which the Bulbs muft be taken up, 
and planted into frefli Beds, at four 
Inches afunder, and as many deep, 
where they may remain two Years 
more, during which time they 
fhouid have the fame Culture as 
before: And after that, the Bulbs 
being large enough to blow, they 
fhouid be taken up, and planted in 
frefti Beds, at the ufual Diftance, 
and in the fame manner as old 
Roots,* where, when they flower, 
fuch of them as are worthy to be 
preferved fhouid be mark'd with 
Sticks, and at the Seafon for taking 
up the Bulbs, they muft be fepa- 
rated from the others, in order to 
be planted as Breeders, in different 
Beds, but you fhouid by no means 
throw out the reft, until they have 
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flowered, two or three Years, be- 
caufe it' is impoffrble to judge 
cxattly of their Value in left Times 
for many which at firft flowering 
do appear beautiful, vifill afterwards 
degenerate fo as to be of little 
Value, and others which did not 
pleafe at firft, will many times im¬ 
prove, fb that they fhouid be pre¬ 
ferved until their Worth can be 
well judged of. 

In this Method many Sorts of 
new Breeders will be annually rais'd, 

from which there will always be 
fine Flowers broken, which being 
the Produce of a Perfbn’s own 
Sowing, will be greatly valued, be¬ 
caufe they are not in other Hands, 
which is what enhances the Price 
of all Flowers; and it has been 
entirely owing to this Method of 
railing new Flowers, that the Dutch 
have been fo famous) amongft 
whom the Paffion for fine 7 tdtps 
did fbme time fince reign fb vio¬ 
lently, that many of the Florifts 
near Haerlem , have often given an 
hundred Ducats for one Angle Root; 
which Extravagance was the Occa- 
fion of an Order being made by 
the States, to limit the utraoft Price 
that fhouid be afterwards given for 
any Tulip Root, were it ever fb 
fine. 

Having thus given an Account 
of the Method of railing thefe 
Flowers from Seeds, I (hall now 
proceed to the Management of iuch 
Roots which are term’d Breeders, 
fb as to have fome of them every 
Year break out into fine Stripes. 

There are fbme who pretend to 
have Secrets how to make any Sore 
of Breeders break into Stripes when¬ 
ever they pleafe ; but this I dare 
fay is without Foundation ,* for 
from many Experiments which I 
have made in this Kind,. I never 
could find any Certainty of this 
Matter: 





Matter : All that can be iom 
Art, if, to Ihift the Roots 
Year into fired) Earth, and a ditto* 
rent Situation, by which Method 
I hare had very good Suceei 

The Earth attheft Beds (hould 
be every Year different § far al¬ 
though it is generally agreed, that 
lean,hungry, frefh Earth doth haftcn 
their breaking, and cauft their 
Stripes to be the finer, and more 
beautiful ; yet, if they are every 
Year planted in the fame Sort of 
Soil, it will not have fa much 
Effeft on them, as if they were 
one Year planted in one Sort of 
Earth, and the next in a very dif¬ 
ferent one, as I have ftveral times 
experienced. 

The befi Compoft for theft Roots 
is a third Part of frefh Earth from 
a good Pafture, which (Would have 
the Sward rotted with it ; a third 
Part of Sea Sand; and the other 
Part lifted Lime - rubbi(h ; theft 
(Would be all mix’d together, fix or 
eight Months at lead before it is 
uied, and (bould be frequently 
turned, in order to mix the Parts 
well together. With this Mixture 
the Beds fbould be made about 
eighteen Inches deep, after the fol¬ 
lowing manner; After the old Earth 
is taken from out of the Bed to the 
Depth intended, then fame of the 
frefti Earth (hould be put in about 
ten Inches thick, this fbould be le¬ 
veled cxa&ly, and then Lines drawn 
each Way of the Bed, chcquerwift; 
at fix Inches difiance, upon the 
Center of each Crois, (Would be 
placed the Tulip Roots, in an up¬ 
right Pofition ; and after having 
finifh’d the Bed in this manner, the 
Earth mufi be filled in fa as to raifa 
the Bed eight Inches higher, ob- 
ferving in doing this, not to di£ 
place spy of the Roots, and alfato 


by the Top of the Beds si 
little rounding, to throw off the 
Water. 

There are many Per&os who are 
fa cardeft in planring their Tulip 
Hoots, as only to dig and level the 
Beds well, and then with a Wont 
Dibble to make Holes, into which 
they put the Roots, and then fill 
up the Holes with a Rake; but 
this is by no means a good Method, 
far the Dibble in making the Holes, 
prefies the Earth cioftly on each. 
Side and at the Bottom, whereby 
the Moifture is often detain'd fa 
long about the Roots as to ret’em; 
bendrs, the Earth being hard at the 
Bottom of the Bulbs, they can't fa 
eafily emit their Fibres, which muft 
certainly prejudice the Roots. 

Theft Bads (hould be funk, more 
or left, below the Surface, accord* 
ing to the Moifture or Dryneft of 
the Soil, for the Roots Until be 
fa elevated as never to have tlct 
Water ftand near *<m long, which 
is very apt to rot them. S© 
where the Soil is very wet, it will 
be proper to lay fame Lime-rub- 
bids' under the Earth, in order to 
drain off the Wet, and the Beds 
(hould be entirely rais’d above the 
Level of the Ground ; bat to pre¬ 
vent their falling down into the 
Walks, after Froft or hard Rains, 
it will be proper to raifa the Paths 
between them, either with Sea- 
Coal Aibes or Ruhbifh, eight or ten 
Inches, which will fupport the 
Earth of the Beds, and tbefa Paths 
may dope at each End from the 
Middle, which will caufa the Water 
to run off as it falls. But where 
the Soil is dry, the Beds may be 
funk a Foot or fourteen Inches be¬ 
low the Surface, for in fach Places 
the Beds need not be more than 
four or fix Inches above the Sur¬ 
face, 
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face* which will be Allowance 
enough for their Settling. 

During the Winter Seafon there 
will be no farther Care required* 
the Roots being planted thus deep 
will be in no Danger of fuf&ring 
by Froft; but in the Spring* whsa 
their Leaves begin to appear above* 
ground, the Earth* upon the Set* 
nee of the Beds* ihould be ftfrr'd 
to clear it from Weeds* Moft, &f. 
and when the Flower-buds begin 
to come up, they ihould be guarded 
from Froft, otberwifethey are very 
fiihjeft to blight and decay (oon 
after they appear i but they need 
only be cover'd in fitch Nights 
when there is a Profpe& of Froft* 
for at all other Times they fhould 
have as much open Air as pofiafak* 
without which they will draw up 
weak, and produce very frnall 
Flowers. 

When thefe Breeders are in Flow¬ 
er. 'fyou flunk! carefully examine 
them* to Ice if any of them have 
broken into beautiful Stripes, which 
if you dbftrve, there ihould be a 
Stick put into the Ground* by 
every loch Root, to mark 'em, 
that they may be ftparated from 
the Breeden, to plant amongft the 
ftrip’d Flowers the fallowing Year; 
but you ihould carefully obferve 
whether they have thrown of! their 
former Colour entirely* as alio when 
they decay* to fee if they continue 
beautiful to the left, and not ap¬ 
pear fraear'd over with the original 
Colour, in both which Cafes they 
are very fiibje& to go back to their 
old Colour the next Year j but if 
their Stripes are diftin& and clear 
to the Bottom, and continue io to 
the laft ('which is what the Florifts 
call dying well), there is no great 
Danger of their returning bock 
again* as hath been by ibme con¬ 
fidently reported $ for if one of 


theft Flowers is qaite broken (as 
it is term'd), it will never loft its 
Stripes* though fbmetimes they will 
Mow much fairer then at ethers, 
and the Off-ftts will often be more 
beautiful than the old Roots. 

There is nothing more to be 
observed in the Culture of Grip'd 
Flowers, thsn what has been dirtied 
for Breeders* excepting that theft 
fhould be arched over with tall 
Hoops and Rails* that they may be 
fhsded from the Sun in the Day¬ 
time* and prote&ed from ftrong 
Winds* hard Rains* and frofty Morn¬ 
ings* otherwise the Flowers will 
continue but a fhort Time in Beau¬ 
ty; but where theft InftrndHeoe 
are duly follow'd, they may bepre- 
ftrv'd in Flower a foil Month, 
which is as long as moft other 
Flowers do continue. 

But after their Flowers are faded, 
their Heads fhould be broken off, 
to prevent their feeding; for if this 
is not obftrv'd* they will not Sower 
near fo well the following Year, 
and this will cauft their Stems to 
decay fboner than other wife they 
would do, fb that their Roots may 
be taken up early in Jwm j for they 
fhould not remain in the Ground 
long after their Leaves are decay'd. 
In taking theft Roots out of the 
Ground, you mud be very careful 
not to Wuift or cut 'em, which 
will endanger their rotting; and, if 
poftible, it ihould be done a Day or 
two after Rain* Theft Roots muft 
be clear'd from their old Covers, and 
all Sorts of Filth, and fpread upon 
Mats in a ihady Place to dry, after 
which they fhould be put up in a 
dry Place* where Vermin can't gee 
to 'em, observing to keep every 
Sort ftparated, but they ihould not 
be kept too doft from the Air, 
a« fuffer'd to lie in Heaps togo< 
ther, left they fhould grow mouldy* 
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after which they coasmm^ rat 
When they are planted again. 

The Oir-ftts of theft Roots, which 
are not lame enough to prodoce 
Flowers the lice* ng Year, fhould 
be alio put by thcmftlvcs, keeping 
each Sort difKn&i theft fhould be 
planted about a Mouth earlier in 
Autumn than the blowing Roots* 
in particular Beds in the Flower- 
Nurfery, where they may not be 
expoftd to publick View: But the 
Earth of the Beds fhould be prepared 
for ’em in the lame Manner as for 
larger Roots, tho* theft muft not 
be planted above five Inches deep, 
and may be plac’d much nearer 
together than thoft which are to 
flower, and in one Year mod of 
them will become ftrong enough 
to flower, when they may be re¬ 
mov’d into the Flower-Garden, and 
placed in the Beds amongft thoft of 
the fame Kinds. 

TULIPIFERA; The Tulip- 
tree. 

The Charters are; 

The Mower conpfts of fevered 
leaves , which expand in fuch a 
Manner , as (by fame Thought) to 
refembk a Tulip ; the Peimal rjfes 
in the Center if the Flower, far- 
rounded by a great Number of Chives , 
and afterwards becomes a Jquamous 
Fruit, or Cone growing ereft. Te 
theft Marks may be added, the 
Leaves, for tho moft fart , being an¬ 
gular, the uffer Part is hollowed as 
if cut off with Sciffars, terminating 
in two Points • 

We have but one Species of this 

Tree, viz. 

Tulipifera ; arbor Vtrgmiana. 

H. L. The Virginian Tulip-tree . 

This Tree is very common in 
America, where it grows to a great 
Magnitude, but in England there 
are at preftnt but very few of 
them which have arriv’d to any 
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confideraUe Stature. This was for¬ 
merly kept in Pots and Tubs, and 
houft d in Winter with great Cue, 
in which Management the Plants 
made but poor Progreft, tsar would 
ever have produced Flowers. But 
about fifty Years ago there wasone 
of theft Trees punted out in a 
Wilderneft in the Gardens of the 
Right Honourable the Earl «f Pe¬ 
terborough, at Parfans-Green near 
Fulham, which foon convinc’d the 
Curious of their Miftake in the 
Culture of this Tree, by the great 
Piogrcft it made, and in a few 
Years after, it produced Flowers. 
This Tree is yet Handing, and an¬ 
nually produces a great Quantity 
of Flowers, tho’ iome of the Bran¬ 
ches begin to decay, which perhaps 
may have been occafioned by its 
being too cloftly furrouoded with 
other Trees, whoft Roots are ft 
much entangled with thoft of this 

Tree, that they draw the Nourifb. 

ment of the Ground from it* In 
fbme Years this Tree produces 
Cones, but they have not ei ... r 
been perfofted ft as to contain 
good Seeds. 

There are fome other Trees of 
this Kind which have produced 

Flowers ftveral Years, it I 

believe none of them are very Urge; 

the biggeft I have feen (excepting 
that at Parfans-Green) is not more 
than thirty five Feet high; whereas 
my Lord Peterborough ’s is upwards 
of fifty Feet high, and is propor¬ 
tionally large in the Trunk; but 
this has a naked Body near forty 
Feet high, all the Branches growing 
near the Top of the Tree, which 
might be occafion’d by being fo 
clolely ftrrounded with other Trees; 
for I have obferved, where-ever 
they have a more open Situation, 
they are fubjefk to extend their 
Branches, and do not alpire up¬ 
wards 
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i wards* very much, though they. Phots are come up, they (hould he 

l generally have one upright Shoo? c'd in a (hady Situation during 

fn the Middle, much after the man- the Summer Scaioo, but in Winter 
t ner of the Plane-tree, whole man- they muft be put into a Frame, 

i ner of Growth is very like that of where they may enjoy the open Air 

this Tree. in mild Weather, but mull be Ihel- 

i The Flowers which thefe Trees ter’d from Froft. 

• produce, are by no means like In the following Spring the 

thole of the Tulip, though many Plants fhould be taken up, and each 
Pcrfoas have been lo incurious m planted in a feparate fmall Pot, 

P to imagine them lb, efpecially the fill'd with light, frelh Earth, and if 

. Inhabitants of America , who firfr thefe Pots are plunged into a mo- 

gave the Name of Tulip-tree unto derate Hot-bed, under Mats, it will 
, this Plant, by which Name jt has promote their Rooting; in Sum- 
been lince call'd by the Inhabitants mer thefe Plants muft be remov'd 
r ot Europe, who received it from into the Shade, and in Winter into 

; them with the Plants, many Years a Frame as before: After this man- 

. -fince ; but I hare not heard that ner they may be treated three or 

l any of thefe Trees, have flowered four Years, until they have acquir'd 

; in any Part of Europe, except in Strength, when they maybe turn’d 

England. out of the Pots in die Spring, and 

Mr* Catesby, in his Natural Hi- planted where they are to remain, 
ftory of Carolina, &c. lays. There which Ihould always be near the 
are fome of thefe Trees in America, Shelter of other Trees, where they 
which are thirty Feet in Circum- will grow much better than in an 
ference, that the Boughs are very open Situation, provided they are 
unequal and irregular, making feve- not too much crowded or over- 
ral Bends or Elbows, which makes hung by large Trees, 
the Trees diftinguifhable at a great There are fome People who pro- 
Diftance, even when they have no pagate this Tree by Layers, but 
Leaves upon them. They arc found they are commonly two or three 
in moft Parts of the Northern Con- Years before they take Root, and 
tinent of America, from the Cape thefe do feldom make fo HI irait 
of Florida to New-England, where Trees as thofe rais'd from Seeds, 
f the Timber is of great Ufe. though indeed they will produce 

This Tree may be propagated Flowers looner, as is always the 
from Seeds, which are often brought Cafe with (turned Plants. 

From America in the Cones > thefe This Tree (hould be planted on a 
ihould be taken out in the Spring, light loamy Soil, not too dry, on 
and lown in Pots or Boxes fill’d with which it will thrive much better 
light frefh Earth, and placed upon than upon a ftrong Clay, or a dry 
a moderate Hot-bed, which (hould gravelly Ground ; for in America 
be cover'd only with Mats, and not they are chiefly found upon a moift 
have Glaffes over 'em, becaufe the deep Soil, where they will grow 
Glaffes will caufe the Earth to dry to a prodigious Size. Though it 
too faff, and thereby fpoil the* will not be proper to plant thefe 
f Seeds. Trees in a Soil which is too moifi: 

Thefe Pots (hould be frequently in England, becaufe it might cn- 
rcfrclh’d with Water, and when the danger the rotting of the Fibres of 

the 
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the Rittts, by the Moifture con¬ 
tinuing too krag about them, efpe- 
cfally if the Bottom be a Clay or 
t ftrong Loam, which will detain 
the Wet* 

. Laurd-leav'd TULIP-TREE* 
vide Magnolia* 

TURKS CAP* vide Lilinmflocc 

zeflexo. 

TURKEY WHEAT § t M Mqff. 

TURNIP i vide Rapa. 

TURNSOLE} vi* Heliotro- 
pium. 

TURRITIS ; Tower-Muftard. 

The Charters at e > 

Flower confifis of four Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Crofs, 
out of whofe Empalement rifes the 
Fomtal, which afterwards becomes 
m long fmooth Fod, which grows for 
the mofi Fart upright , and opens mo 
two Farts, in each of which are 
contain'd many fmooth Seeds . 

The Species are ; 

t. Tueeitis i vsdgattor. J. B. 
Common Tower-Muftard. 

a. Turritis ; fiUis inferiorihus 
Ckhoraceh 9 cat oris perfoliate . Towns. 
Tower-Muftard, with its under 
Leaves like thole of Cichory, and 
the upper Leaves like Thorough- 
wax. 

j. Turritis ; muralis minor, 
Fet. H. B. WalltCrefs, or Tower- 
Muftard with Djdic Leaves. 

4. Turritis} Leucoii folio. Towns. 
Tower-Muftard with a Stock-gilli- 
fiower Leaf. 

There are feveral other Species of 

this Plant, which are preferv’d in 
curious Botanick Gardens for the 
Sake of Variety, but as they have 
little Beauty or Ufefulnefs, to they 
are fcldom cultivated in other Gar¬ 
dens. The three firft Sorts do grow 
wild upon Walls and Buildings in 
divers Parts of England, but the 
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fourth Sort has not been dif eovert 
to grow in this Country, except in 
Gardens. 

They may all be cultivated by 
lowing their Seeds upon a Bed of 
light dry Earth in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be transplanted where they 
are to remain tor good, observing 
to water ’em uati they have taken 
Root, after which they will requite 
no farther Care, bat So dew 'em 
from Weeds, and the ftesad Year 
they will produce Seed* after which 
the Plants never do condmae, 
TUSS1LAGO 1 Gottsfaoc* 

The Chara&ers srei) 

It hath a radiated Firmer, whofe 
Disk confifis of many Florets, hm the 
Crown is compos'd of many half flo¬ 
rets} the Esnbryds are mdndei m a 
multifid Flower-cup } which are after¬ 
wards turn'd to downy Sonde, fix’d 
m a Bed. To winch Notes mm he 
a dded. The Flowers ap pea ri ng Otftte 
the Leaves, m Spring. 

The Species arc ; 

1. Tussilago jf vulgaris . C.B.F* 
Common Coltsfoot. 

a* Tussilago ; Alpena, mmS 
folia, glabra. C.B.F. Round-kart 
fmooth Coltsfoot of thejllfem 
The firft of theft Sorts is very 
common in watery Places inalmoft 
every Part of England, and is rarely 
kept in Gardens} for the Roots do 
under-ground, and i o c r c afc 
, that m a fhert Time they 
will {Bread over a large Spot c£ 
Ground. 

The fecond Sort grows wild upoa 
the Alps, from whence it has been 
tranfplanted into feme carious Bo* 
tanick Gardens for the Sake of Va¬ 
riety } the Flowers of this are purpfe* 
md thofe of the common Sort are 
yellow. 

FA 
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V ACCARIA i vide Lychnis. 
VACCINIAS *M»Vitis 

Idea. 

VALERIANA; Valeria*!. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves grew fa Pairs, eppefite 
eepm the Stalks -, the Viewer eonfifts 
ef me Leaf, is tubsdefi, and Sfaded 
fate five Segments at the Tkp: Tfafe 
Viewers are, fir the mefi Pan, cel¬ 
lared fate a firt ef Umbel espen the 
Tkp ef the Stalks, and are fiteceeded 
dfebbmgfiat Seeds, whkharewfaged 
wide a fife Dew*. 

The Species are; 

i. Valeriana ; hertenfis, Phtt, 
afafietri fidee, Dlefiendb. C. B. P. 
Gwait Garden Valerian, #rPhu. 

2. Valeriana 5 Mvefiris, magnet, 
aqaatica. J. B. Great wild Water 
Valeria *. 

3. Valeriana ; major, fifaeflris , 
maatana, C. B.P . Great wild Moan- 

tain Valerian . 

4, Valeri aha 5 paUefiris, miner. 

C. It P. Small Marfh Valerian. 

f. Valeriana; C. P. P. 

Red Garden Valerian . 

6. Valeriana ; mb’*, engnfit - 
filia. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd red 
Garden Valerian . 

7. Valeriana; mama, latifili*, 
major, alba . Afor. Great 

broad-leav’d white Sea Valerian . 

The firft of thcfe Sorts is pro¬ 
pagated in England for medicinal 
Ufe and is called in the Shops by 
the Name of Phn, to diftinguifh it 
from the Mountain Valerian, which 
is preferr'd to all the other Sorts, 
by the modern Phyficians, though 
VOL. II. 
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the Roots of this firft are ftiD coth 
tinned in forte of the capital Me* 

dicines. 

This Plant is propagated hr part¬ 
ing of its Roots, either in Spring 
or Autumn, which fhould be planted 
in Beds of frefh dry Earth, about 
oght or ten Inches afonder, (for 
they commonly ipread and multiply 
very (aft); if the Seafon be dry, 
you muft water the Plants until 
they have taken Root; after whick 
they will require no farther Caret 
but to keep them dean from Weeds, 
and in Autumn, when their Leaves 
are decay'd, the Roots fhoukl be 
taken up and dry*d for Uie. 

The fccond Sort is very com¬ 
mon in moift Places, and by the 
Sides of Rivers and Ditches in moft 
Parts of England, but is rarely ciri- 
tiyated in Gardens. The Roots of 
this Kind, being fo common near 
Leaden, are generally fold in the 
Markets inftead of the third Sort, 
which is what fhould always be 
tried* as being by fer the frrongeft 
and moil valuable. 

The third Sort is generally found 
upon dry chalky Soils, in ihady 
Places, in diverfo Parts of England, 
the Roots of which are much 
preferable to thole of the fame 
Kind which are cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens; (as are all the Sorts of Aro- 
matick Plants, when gather’d from 
their native Places of Growth). 

This Plant may be propagated by 
parting the Roots either in Spring 
or Autumn, as was dire&ed for 
the firft Sort; but you fhould al¬ 
ways obierve to plant them upon 
a dry freih undung’d Soil, in which, 
though the Roots will not make 
near fo great Progrefi, as in a rich 
moift Soil, yet they will be muc,h 
preferable to them for Ufe, Theife 
Roots fhould alfo be taken up, 
when the Leaves decay in Au- 

H h turan, 
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tofflfl, «nd preferred dry until 
tiled* 

The fourth Sort is very common 
in moift Soils, in divers Parts of 
England, but is ieldom propagated 
In Gardens. This is placed among 
the Officinal Simples In the College 
Vifptnfatory, though it is rarely u- 
led in Medicine. It may be 4 pro* 
pagated in a moift Soil, by parting 
the Roots as the former. 

The fifth, futh, and Icventh 
Sorts are propagated in Gardens for 
the Beauty of their Flowers, but 
they are only proper for large Gar¬ 
dens, being very apt to grow too 
large for fmall Places. Thefe may 
be propagated by parting their 
Roots, in the manner before di- 
te&ed, or from Seeds, which fhould 
be (own in Autumn, foon after 
they are ripe, upon a Bed of light 
frefh Earth and in the Spring, 
when the Plants come up, they 
Httuld either be tranfplanted into 
Nurfcry^beds, or the Borders where 
they are to remain for good. 

Some of thefe Plants will flower 
the firft Seafon, but the fccono 
Year they will all flower very 
ftrong. They commonly grow a- 
bout three Feet high, and when 
the Roots are ftrong, they will 
continue flowering moil part of 
the Summer, which renders them 
Worthy of a Place in large Borders, 
and alio in Avenues and other ab- 
jed Parts of the Garden, they be¬ 
ing very hardy, and will grow in 
almoft any Soil or Situation$ but 
their Roots will abide longed in a 
dry barren Soil j for in rich moift 
Places thev feldom continue more 
than two Years* 

The Seeds of thefe Kindi will 
often get into the Joints of old 
Walls, where they will grow and 
abide many Years, without my 
pare or Culture, and produce Flow* 
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ers fttoft Part of the Summer-, and 
in fitch a Situation they will en¬ 
dure all Weathers, without the lead 
Injury. Thefe Plants arc never 
ufcd in Medicine. 

VALERIANA GSLECA * vide 
Polemonhim. 

VALERIANELLA*, Corn.Met, 
or Lam b’s-lct ruce. 

The CharaBers are; 

The Lewes grew by Fairs oppefue 
on the Branches \ the Branches ate 
always divided into two Parts, and 
affear at the Tap like an UmbreUo i 
the Flower cmfifis of one Leaf which 
is cut into many Segments, and is 
fucceeded by one naked Seed, halving 
no Down adhering to it, in which it 
difirs from the Valerian* 

The Species arcs 

i. Valebiakella; arvenfu , fra - 
cox, humility ftmine comprejfo. Mor. 
Umb. Early low Corn-Met with 
a flat Seed. 

a. Valebiakella ; arvenps, prsb 
cox, humilit, foliis ferrsttis « Totem. 
Early low Corn-Met with ferrated 
Leaves. 

3. Valerianella; arvtnfis,fero- 
thus, altior , ftmine turgidiore, Mor. 
Umb . Taller late Corn-Met with 
a turgid Seed. 

4. Valebiakella ; Jemhte fella - 
to, C. B. ?. Corn-Met with a 
parry Seed. 

f, Valerianella; cornucopddcs, 

rubra vel Indica, Mor. Umb . Red 
or Indian Corn-Met rcfcmbling the 

Cornucopia. 

The three firft Sorts are found 
wild in feveral Parts of England* 
The third is often cultivated in 
Gardens, for Salleta in the Spring, 
though either of the three may be 
cultivated for the fame Purpofc, 
they being equally good. The Seeds 
of thefe Plants fhould be fbwn in 
Autumn, foon after they are ripe, 
for ii they are kept till Spring, 
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the Plants feldom come up the 
iamc Summer; the Seeds common¬ 
ly remaining in the Ground, will 
come up the ftcceeding Spring, 
not with funding the Place be dug 
and lowed with other Seeds, as 1 
have often obftrved. 

Thele Plants will grow in al- 
tnoft any Soil or Situation, and re¬ 
quire no farther Care but to keep 
’em clear from Weeds, until they 
are fit for Uft*. They fhould al¬ 
ways be cut while they are young, 
for if they are grown pretty large, 
they will become ftrong and bit¬ 
ter. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are 
preftrved in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety, but are not of any Uft. 
Theft may be propagated by low¬ 
ing their Seeds in the Spring, up¬ 
on a Bed of dry Earth, Where 
they may remain to flower and 

Theft are all annual Plants, which 
mud be Town every Year, or their 
s permitted to fcatter upon 
the Ground, where they will come 
up, and thrive without any other 
Culture, than only to clear 'em 
from Weeds. 

VERAtRUM,- White Hellebore. 
The Charafters arc; 

The Flower is naked, confifting &f 

fix Leaves, which expand in Fdrni 
of a Kofe, in the Middle ef which a- 

rifes the Vointal, furrounded by fix 
Stamina, or Threads, which after¬ 
wards turns to a Trail, in which, 
for the mofl fart, three membrana¬ 
ceous Sheaths are gathered into a lit¬ 
tle Head, and are full of obl&ng 
Seeds, rtfembling a Grain of Wheat, 
and encompafs’d, as it vtere, by a 
leafy Wing. 

The Species arc i 

i. Veratrum ; flore fubviridt. 
Tourn. White Hellebore with a 
greenifh Flower j 
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i. Veratrum ijtore atro-ruberttil 
Tmm. White rfellebore with a 
dark red Flower. 

The firft of theft Plants is that 
which is ordered lor medicinal 
Uft, and is, by much, the ftroo- 
ger and more acrid Plant \ for 
when both Sorts are placed near 
each other, the Snails will entirely 
devour the Leaves of the libcond 
Sort, when at the lame titrte they 
will fcarcely touch thofc of the 
firfh The ftcond Sort doth alio 
appear looner in the Spring, and 
flowers near a Month before the 
firft Sort. 

Theft Plants are very pretty Or* 
naments when planted in the mid* 
die of open Borders of the Pleafure* 
Garden ,* for if they are placed neat 
Hedges or Walkj where generally 
Srtails do harbour, they Will greatly 
deface the Leaves, elpedally of the 
ftcond Sort, by eating them foil of 
Holes? and as a great Part of the 
Beauty of theft Plants confifts in 
their broad-folded Leaves, lb when 
they are thus defaced, the Pleafure 
is almoft 16 ft. 

They may W propagated by 
parting their Roots toward the lat¬ 
ter end of February or the begin¬ 
ning of March, juft before they be* 
gin to (boot, and fhould be planted 
in a light, frefh, rich Soil, in which 
they will thrive exceedingly, and 
produce ftrong Spikes of Flowers* 
Theft Roots (hotild hot be remo¬ 
ved oftener than once in three 
Years, by which time (if they like 
the Soil) they will be very ftrong, 
and afford many Heads to be taken 
off? but if they are frequently 
trartfplanted, it Will prevent thetr 
increafing, and catlft them to flow* 
er very weak. 

tom may allb propagate theft 
Plants by Seeds,' which fhould be 
lown as fbon aS ripe, either in a 
Hii Bed 
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Bed or Box filled with frcft, light 
Earth, and the Ground kept coo- 
fbntly dear from Weeds. In the 
Spring the Plants will a ppear , at 
which Tijne, it the Scaibii be dry, 
yon (hould now and then refrefh 
them with Water, which will 
gtttly promote their Growth} 
and you muft carefully dear them 
from Weeds, which, if jermittBd 
to grow, will foon over-forcad and 
deftroy thde Plants while young. 
The Spring following, juft before 
the Plants begin to (hoot, you 
fbould prepare a Bed of frefb, light 
Earth, and carefully take up the 
young Plants (observing not to 
break their Roots) and plant them 
therein about fix Inches iquare, 
where they may remain until they 
are ftrong enough to flower, when 
they (hould be tranfplanted into 
the Borders of the Pleafurc-Gardcn. 
But as thefe Plants fcldom flower 
in left than four Years, from Seeds, 
£6 this Method of propagating them 
is not very much pra&ied in Eng- 

/jff ff d/. 

VERBASCUM; Mullein. 

The Charters are* 

The Flower confifis ef erne Lestf, 
which expand* in a circular Form, 
and b cut into feveral Segments ; 
out of the Center arifes the Pointal, 
which afterwards becomes an oval, 
pointed Fruit, divided into two Cells, 
by a middle Partition, which aye 
filed with fmall angular Seeds • 

The Species are; 

i. Verbascum ; mas , latifolium, 

luteum • C. B. P. Great white Mul¬ 
lein, High-taper, or Cows-Long- 
wort. 

a. Verbascum ; psdversdentum, 

fore luteo parvo. J. B. Hoary Mul¬ 
lein with fmall yellow Flowers. 

3 . Verbascum; fore albo parvo. 
J • B. White flower'd Mullein. 

4. V erb A5cun i mgmm, fin par* 
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f. Verbascum ; blatteria fi& 
mgrmm* ampGonhus JiSj ahem, 
apidbrns ptmpmrajcentifm. Hor. Bat . 
Mullein with a dark Moth-MuLem 
Leaf, and yeflow Flowers with pur- 
plifli jSpkts. 

6 . Veuascum ; Oriental*, Sophia 
film. T. Or. Eaftem Mullein with 
a Flix-weed Leaf. 


7 . Veuascum ; nigrum, fiBo pa~ 
paveris comkodasL C. B. F. Kyk 
Mullein with a Horn-poppy Lmf. 

8. Veuascum; bmmdt, Alpmmm, 

villofum, boragims fiBo fiort. 
Totem. Low hairy Alpine Mullein, 
with a Leaf and Flower like that; 

of Borage, commonly calti, Bears- 

ear Saniae. 


The four firft Sorts grow wild 
in divers Parts of England* and are 
rarely cultivated, except in Bota- 
nick Gardens for Variety. 
firft Sort is that which is uibtl in 
Medicine, which is the mod com¬ 
mon of them all, growing upon 
the Sides of dxy Banks, in ixicit 
Parts of England, 

Tbefe may be all cultivated by 
(owing their Seeds in dhtgufi, on a 
Bed or light Earth, in an open Si¬ 
tuation, where the Plants will'll 
come up the fucceeding. Month, 
and will endure the Winter’s Cold 
very well, provided they have a 
dry Soil. In February the Plants 
(hould be tranfplanted where they 
are to remain, allowing them a 
great Diftance; for they grow 

K tall and large; In June fol- 
g they will Sower, and their 
Seeds will be ripe injufy. But 
notwithftandfng thefe Plants grow 
wild in England, yet two or three 
of each Rind may be admitted in 
large Gardens, for the Variety of 
their hoary Leaves, together with 
the extreme Swcctneis of their 
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Flowers, which have aScent feme 
what like Violets. 

The fifth, fixth, and fcventh 
Sorts are not Natives of this Coun¬ 
try, but have been obtain’d from 
abroad j the fifth was fent from 
Leyden, by the learned Dr. Boer- 
haave, but I don’t at prefent know 
from whence he receiv’d it. The 
fixth Sort was ^ther’d by my in¬ 
genious Friend Mr. Henry Hopkey, 
upon Gibraltar Hills, from whence 
he fent me the Seeds, which flou- 
rifh’d in the Vhjfitk Garden very 
well two Years, and flower'd ex¬ 
tremely, but did not perfe& Seeds, 
and being a biennial Plant is fince 
iatirely decay’d. 

The feventh Sort was found in 
the Levant by Moniieur Toumefrrt, 
chief Botanifl to the late Trench 
King, who brought the Seeds to 
the RoyaJ Gardens at Paris, from 
whence it hath been communica¬ 
ted to feveral other curious Gar¬ 
dens in England and Holland. This 
Plant is alio biennial, and rarely 
produces good Seeds in England , 
it the Summer be warm and 
dry. 

Thefe Sorts may be propagated 
in the fame Manner as the four 

firft, but fhould be planted in a 
warm, dry Situation in Winter, o- 
therwife they are very fubjelfc to 
be deftroy’d by Froft, being Na¬ 
tives of warmer Countries. 

The eighth Sort Is a Native of 
the Alps and Pyrenean Mountains, 
and was formerly preferv’d in feve- 
ral Gardens with great Care, being 
placed in the Green-houfc in Win¬ 
ter. as ihppofing it too tender to 
endure the Cold of our Climate in 
the open Air; hut this is now trea¬ 
ted in a different Manner $ for it 
fhould be placed, as much as porta¬ 
ble, in the Shade, and managed as 
jlwittt\n% with which Treatment 
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it thrives much better than if pre* 
ferved with great Tcndernefs, and 
will produce Flowers and Seeds in 
great Plenty. This Plant may be 
propagated by Off-fets, as is pra¬ 
is'd for Auricula's, and fhould be 
planted in a light rich Earth, in 
which it will multiply very faff, 
VERBENA i Vervain. 

The Characters arc; 

It hath a labiated Plover, cenfijfi- 
ing of one Leaf vhofe upper Up is 
upright , and, commonly divided into 
two , but the under Up is cut into 
three Parts , fo that at the firfi 
Sight it appears like a Plover with 
five Leaves j theft Plovers are each 
fucceeded by four naked Seeds, which 
fill the Calix ; to which may be add¬ 
ed, the Plovers do generally grow in 
Spiles or Heads , but not in Wborlts 
round the Stalks. 

The Species are; 

r. Verbena; communis , cornice 
fore. C. R. F. Common Vervain 
with a blue Flower. 

a. Verbena; Lufitamca, latifolia, 
frocerlor. Toum. Taller broad-fcav'd 
Portugal Vervain. 

3. Verbena; Urtico folio, Cana - 
denfis . H. R. par. Canada Nettle- 
leav'd Vervain. 

4I Verbena ; Americana, fptca 
multiplies, folns XJrtica anguJHorwus , 
Jhribus ccruleis. Par. Rat. Prod. A- 
merican Vervain with many Spikes, 
narrow Nettle Leaves, and blue 
Flowers. 

There are feveral other Species 
of this Plant, which are preferv’d 
in curious Botanick Gardens; but 
it is not my Purpofe to enumerate 
them in this Place, as being Plants 
of no great Beauty or Ufe* 

The firft here-mentioned is very 
common in moft Parts, and is rare¬ 
ly cultivated in Gardens; this is the 
Sort which is dire&cd by the Col¬ 
lege of Phyficians for medicinal Ufe, 

H h 3 and 
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£nd is brought to the Markets by 
fhofe who gather it in the Fields. 

The other Sorts, though not 
Natives of this Country, yet mre 
yery hardy, and will endure the 
fharpeft of our Winters in the open 
^ir. 

Thefe may all bp propagated by 
lowing their Seeds on a Bed of 
Jrcfh Earth in the Spring, and 
when the Plants come up they 
^iould be tran(planted out, or thin¬ 
ned fo as to allow them ten or 
twelve Inches Diftance (for they 
generally grow pretty large, and 
require to have Room) after which 
they will reouire no farther Care, 
but to clear them from Weeds, and 
fthe fecond Summer they will flow- 
pr and feed, which, if permitted 
to fall upon the Ground, will come 
up the focceeding Spring, without 
any farther Culture. 

yERONICA j Speedwell or Flu- 
Jilin, ■ - * ' 

The Gkqraflers are ; 

The . Leaves for the moft part, 
grow oppofite by Pairs ; the Caiix 
Tonfljls of one Leaf, which is divided 
into four Parts, and expands inform 
of a Star ; the Flower confifts of one 
Leaf, which is, for the moft part, 
divided into four Segments , and ex¬ 
pands in a circular Order 5 when the 
Flower decays, the Ovary becomes a 
membranaceous Fruit, divided into 
two Cells, which are Jhdp'd like a 
Heart, and are fill'd with Seeds, 
which are fometimes fmall, and 01 
Other times large and thick. 

The Species are; 

1. Veronica ; mas, fupina, & 
vulgatiflimn. C.' B- P. Common 
tylale Speedwell or Fludlin. 

‘ i. Veronica ,* fpicata , angufiifo - 
lia. C. B. P. Narrovy-leav’d ip ik’d 
Speedwell. ,4 * ' * ‘ 
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3. Veronica; mayqr, Utifelia, * 
refta , Mor, Hifi. Greater broads 
leav’d upright Speedwell* 

4. Veronica j multicauiis* P*$- 
Monica. Teurn. Hungarian Speed¬ 
well, bearing many Stalks or Spikes 
of Flowers. 

y. Veronica,- fpicata, Cambro- 
Brkannica, Bugtda Jubhirfuto folio. 
Bali Syn. Edit. 5. Welfh fpiked 
Speedwell, with a hairy Bugle Leaf. 

6. Veronica ,* catulea, trifido, am 
quinquefido folio. Flor. Bat. Blue 
Speedwell with a trifid or quinque- 
fid Leaf. 

7. Veronica; Virginian** altiffi. 
ma fpica mpltiplici, fioribus eandidh. 
Fior. Bat . Tall Virginian Speed¬ 
well, with many Spikes and white 

Flowers. 

8. Veronica; fpicata, longifolia. 

Tottm. Long* leav’d fpik’d Speed¬ 
well. 

9. Veronica; petra * , fempervi- 
rens. Pon. Bald. Evcr-grcen Rock 
Speedwell. 

There are many other Species of 
this Plant, which are cultivated in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety, fome 
of which are Natives of 
but as they are fcldom preferved in 
Gardens tor Pleafurc, fo I thought 
it not worth while to enumerate 
them in this Place; thofe here- 
rpentioned being the moft beauti¬ 
ful, and befi: worth cultivating for 
their Flowers. 

The firft Sort grows wild, in 
Woods and other fhady Places, in 
divers Parts of England, and is a 
Plant ot little Beauty, but as it is 
the Sort which is ufed in Medi¬ 
cine, under the Title of Pauls Be- 
tony, fo I thought it not* anVH$ to 
&t it dovvn here. This is gene¬ 
rally brought to Market by fuch 
Pcrfons who make it their Bufi- 
nefs to gather Herbs in the Fields 

. . . ' w 
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to Apply the fame, fo that it is 
not often cultivated in Gardens; 
but thofe who have a Mind to 
propagate it, may do it with much 
Eale ; for as the Branches trail up¬ 
on the Ground, they pufli out 
Roots from their Joints, which 
Branches being cut off and planted, 
will take Root and grow in alinoft 
any Soil or Situation. 

The fccond, third, and fourth 
Sorts are very ornamental Plants in 
the large Borders of the Flower- 
Garden, particularly the fourth, 
which produces a great Number 
of Spikes of beautiful blue Flow¬ 
ers- Thefe continue flowering at 
leaft two Months, and in cool, 
moift Seafons much longer,* and 
thefe Flowers are very proper to 
cut for Bafons or Flowers-pots to 
adorn Rooms in the Summet-fea- 

fon. r , 

The fifth Sort is a Native of the 
Mountains in Wales, from whence 
it hath been tranfplanted into ma¬ 
ny curious Gardens. This pro¬ 
duces fine large Spikes of blue 
Flowers, and deferves a Place in 
every Garden. 

The iixth, feventh, eighth, and 
ninth Sorts are Natives of warmer 
Countries than England, but are 
hardy enough to endure the Cold 
of our Winters very well, provided 
they arc planted in a dry Soil, 
Thefe are all pretty Varieties, and 
do fucceed each other in Flower¬ 
ing* which renders them worthy 
pf a Place in every curious Gar¬ 
den. Thefe fhould all be planted 
ip the Middle of the Borders in 
the Pieafure-Garden (except the fifth 
and uinth, which feldom grow a- 
bove a Foot high, and A are bet¬ 
ter placed amongft Flowers of the 
fame Growth) where, being inter¬ 
mix’d with other Flower* they 
afford In agreeable Variety, 


They may be propagated by part* 
ing or their Roots, which com¬ 
monly increafe very fall, A that 
the railing’em from Seeds is feldom 
practis'd. The beft Time for part¬ 
ing and tranfplanting the Roots is 
in September , that they may have 
Time to take frefii Root before 
the Winter comes on; and thefe 
being fix’d in Autumn, will be 
much er than thofe which 
are remov’d in the Spring, and 
will produce a greater Number of 
Flowers. 

They may be planted « in almofl 

any Situation, but fhould have a 
middling frefh Soil, not too wet, 
in which they will thrive exceed¬ 
ingly, and require no farther Care 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and to part their Roots every Au¬ 
tumn; for if they are Afler’d tQ 
remain too long unremov’d, their 
Roots will fpread, and take up too 
much Room in the Borders, fo as 
to injure fuch Plants as grow near 
them. 

VIBURNUM ; The Way-faring 
or Pliant Mealy Tree. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifts of me Leaf, 
which is divided into five Farts, and 
expands in a circular Order ; thefe 
are collected into the Form of an 
Vmbrello ; the Ovary, which is pla* 
ced on the upper Fart of the Flower , 
becomes a (oft Berry , full of Juice, 
which contains one ftony, comprefs'a, 
furrow'd Seed. 

The Species are; 

i. Viburnum ; Matth. The com-* 
mon Viburnum, or Pliant Mealy 

Tree. 

a. Viburnum ; folio variegate. 
The common Viburnum with flrip’d 

Leaves. 

The firfl of thefe Trees is very 
common in divers Parts of Eng¬ 
land, particularly in Kent, where 
H k 4 it 
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k grows in moft of the Hedges 
upon the dry. chalky Hills near 
Ormtifrad, Vacheftor, &c. in y 
great Plenty. But nocwithfbte 
« being thus common, .yet it do* 
firm a Place in finall WiUmmm 
Quarters, among other flowering 
. Trees, where* its mealy Leaves 
and Shoots, together with its large 
Bunches of white Flowers in the 
* Spring* which are fuccecded by red 
Berries in Autumn, it aflbrds m a- 
gieeabk Variety* 

This Tree may be propagated 
cither from Seeds, or by laying 
down the tender Branches> but the 
former Method being tedious* is 
foldom pra&is’d. especially fioce 
young Plants may be taken from 
the Woods or Hedges, where there 
arc many of the old Trees grow¬ 
ing; from which a Number may 
fbon be propagated. 

The heft Time for laying theft 
Branches is in Autumn, juft as^the 
Leaves begin to fall (the Manner of* 
laying than being the ft me as for 
other hardy Trees, need not be 
repeated;) by the fucceeding Au¬ 
tumn the Layers will be rooted, 
when you may take 'em off from 
the old Plants, and transplant them 
into a Nurfcry for two or three 
Years, in which they may be 
train'd up to regular Stems and 
Heads, and may afterwards be 
planted where they are to. remain. 
This Tree commonly grows about 
twelve or fourteen Feet high, but 
it is, rarely feen above fixteen or 
eighteen, io that it ihould be plant¬ 
ed in Lines with fuch Trees as do 
not exceed this Growth j otherWift 
it will be hid thereby, and the 
Beauty loft. 

The ftrip’d Sort may be propa¬ 
gated by inarching it upon the 
pain Sort. This is preferved by 
iuch as delight in variegated Plants, 
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1 but there is no'greot Beauty in 
but thefc Trees do fddooi groW 
near fo large ms thoft of the phdn 
Sort, as is the Gaft of all other 
ftrip'd Plants.' 

These is sift another Sort very 
Gke to the Common, which has 
been introduced into i the TBsytifI 
Gardens lately, winchiwas brought 
from Virginia ; but as this Sort has 
mm yet flower'd with'os, ft I 
can'* fay. how it differs irom 
This was at firft fbmewfrsi tender, 
while young, and in the iharp 
Winter Amo 1718, the-iPftAt^w 
this Kind, which were plac'd in 
the open Air, were kil’d down to 
the Ground; but the Roowoi moft' 
of them (hot up again the fucceetf-' 
ing Spring, and have flnee endu¬ 
red the Cold of our Waiters .very' 
Wfdl* * *— 

AMERICAN VIBURNUM* vi¬ 
de Camarti • */ 

VICIA; Vetch. * •• - 

The Characters are-* .7 

It hath a pupolkmucmur Timer, 
9 Ht ofwhofe Empale mens strifes the 
Pomtal*. whichafterworth becomes a' 
Tod fall of rptpuhfh or angular Seeds f 
to which nnft be added, Tfo Leave*, 
grew as it were bpVatrs* ou.a Afii- 
die-rib ending in a tendril. 

The Species mt * 

1. Vicia* fiuhm, vulgaris, fern* 
no mgr* C* B, P* Common Vetch 
or Tare. : 

a,» Vicia j fathva alba . C.B.P. 
White Vetch or Tare. 

5. Vicia v fupma, IsHffkm folio 
non ferrato . Tonrn. Low .Vetch, 
with a hroad Leaf not fetrated. 

4. Vicia; fstpma, lat'iffimo folio 
ferrato . Tonrn. Low Vetch; with 
a broad ierrated Leaf. 

y. Vicia ; filiquas fupra infinite 
tenant edens. Town. Eatable Vetch, 
having Pods both above and bdow 
Ground. 


6 * Vicia j 
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6. Viqea f wuUffhrsk C & P. 
Many dower'd Vetch. 

There is a gnat Variety of 
theft Plants, many of which are 
prefer v’d in curious Botnnkk Gaaw 
dens 5 * hut as they have iktte Beau¬ 
ty in their flowers, nor are of 
much XJfci £a at wouid be to little 
Pur pose to .'enumerate J cm in tin* 
Place. 

The fieft of thoft here mention'd 
is cultivated in the Fields in divers 
Parts of Ittghmi Tor the Seed, which 
is the common Food of Pigeons:’ 
The Method of cultivating it be¬ 
ing much the 4 ame as is pra&ftftl 
for Pmv; I Hiatt not repeat it in 
Obis Piece, hut refer the Reader to 
that Article. 

The fccond Sdrt is a Variety of 
the firft, from which it only dif-' 
fcrs in the Colour of the Flowers 
and Seeds, which in this kind are 
both white $ but the Flowers of 
the other kind are purple, and the 

S.Is are black. This may-be cui- 

tivated as the former. 

The third and fourth Sorts an* 
at prdfent, only prefcrvVl in Bota- 
njck Gardens in England, tho* I be- 
\t\vr they might be estivated in 
the Fields, as the common Sort, 
with good Succefs. 

Thefe mutt be, ibwn in the 
Spring, as Pens, but fhould have a 
light, dry Soil, and do require more 
Room than the common Sort, for 
the Plants are apt to fpread pretty 
far, provided they like their Situa¬ 
tion. They are both annual Plants, 
which decay icon after their Seeds 
arc ripe. Thefe arc fuppos’d to be 
the Bean of the ancient Egyptians. 

The fifth Sort was carry’d from 
Africa into the Wefi-Indits (by the 
Negroes, who are very fond of its 
Fruit) where it thrives prodigi- 
oully i and when once well fix’d in 
the Ground, will propagate iticif 
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very (aft: for loon after the Flour 
CPS fade, the Pedicle thrafrs kfitf 
under the Surface of’ the Earth, 
n 4 «re.the Fruit k perfected* wfcicb 
if not fought for, and taken up 
when ripe, will foon fhoot oat, 
and make frefti Plants: So that the 
Perfons who have not been acquaro- 
ted with this Plant, ftldom know 
how tad when to look for thtir 
Pods, by which Means the Negroes 
family gather them for their 
own Ulie. This Plant ’is alio ah 
Inhabitant of the Eaf^lndies, and 
in divers Parts of Afia hath been 
long cultivated} though there feems 
to be no extraordinary Quality m 
it to recommend it. In England it 
is only preierv'd a* aOuriofity, and 
muft have the< Affi dance of a Hot¬ 
bed, otherwifd the Fruit will not 
ripen. 

The fixth Sort-grows wild m 
dwers Parts of England, under 
Hedges, and by thd Sides of Woods, 
where ft dimbsupon whatever 
Bnfhes are near it j and during the 
Time of flowering (which is com¬ 
monly in Jmoe nd July) it affords 
an agreeable Profpda."' This Plant' 
may be cultivated by the Sides of* 
Wilderncfs Quarters, where it may" 
be allow'd to climb upon fomc 
low Buflies, without which Sup¬ 
port it ftldom thrives well; and 
in fuch ftady Situations it will 
flower extremely, and continue for 
feveral Years. The beft Way to 
propagate it, is by lowing the 
Seeds either in Spring or Autumn, 
in the Places where they are to re* 
main; for thefe Plants commonly 
flioot their Roots downright into 
the Ground, fo that they ftldom 
thrive well if tranfplanted, 

VINCETOXICUMi vide Afcle- 
pias. 

VINE } vide Vitis. 

VIOLA i Violet. 

The 
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The Cbera&ers are; 

Hr hmk a polypetalous, mmmd§m 
1 Utter, famewhat refemblmg the pe- 
filieneceeus Flower -, for its two ttp- 
for Petals , m feme meafrne, repre- 
f me the Stemderd , the two fide ones 
the Wings, but tin lower one, which 
mods in 0 Toil, in fame menfurt re- 
fembles the Keel; out of the Pale- 
ment 0rifas the Feint ol, which efaer- 
terwards becomes 0 Fruit, for the 
meft pert three corner'd , opening into 
three Ferts, end full of roundifh 
Seeds, 

The Species are; 

1. ViobA) martin, purpurea, fo¬ 
re fimpltei odore. C. B. P. Common 
purple Violet, with a fweet-fcented 

Flower. 

2. Viola ; Martin, major, hhrfit- 
te, modern. Mor. Hift. Greater hai¬ 
ry March Violet without Smell. 

3. Viola; Martin, modern , fyl- 
veftris. C, B. P. Wild or Dogs Vi¬ 
olet. 

4 . Viola ; Martin, albn. C. B. P. 
White fwect-feccntcd Violet. 

f. Viola 5 Martin, multiplici fo¬ 
re. C. B. P. Double purple Violet. 

6 . Viola; Martin, fere multi¬ 
plici candido. C . B. F. Double White 
Violet . 

7. Viola; Martin,folio elegant er 
vnriegnto, fore albo. March Violet, 
with a beautiful variegated Leaf, 
and a white Flower. 

8. Viola; Martin, fore ruhello. 
March Violet, with a reddifh co- # 
lour’d Flower. 

9. Viola ; erefta, fore c&ruleo. 

Mor. Hift. Upright Violet, with a 

blue Flower. 

10. Viola ; Montana, luten, gran- 
diflora. C. B. F. Mountain Violet, 
with a large yellow Flower. 

11. Viola; tricolor, hortenfis, re¬ 
pens. C. B. P. Panfies, Hearts-eafe, 
or Three-colour’d Violet, commonly 
call'd. Three Faces under a Hood. 
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The firft Sort here mention’d Is 
very common in Woods and (bady 
Lanes in dims Parts of England , 
and is what fhould always be 
us’d in Medicine; though the Peo¬ 
ple who fell thefe Flowers in 
the Markers, do many times im- 
pofe upon the Ignorant the Flow¬ 
ers of the fccond Sort, which are 
much larger than thofe of the firft, 
and fill up the Meafure better; but 
they having no Smell, are very im¬ 
proper for Ufe. 

All the eight firft Sorts are pret¬ 
ty Varieties in a Garden; where 
being planted under Hedges, in 

Wildemefles, or other fhady Races, 
they will thrive exceedingly, and 
will want no other Culture than 
only to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and in the Spring, when 
they are in Flower, they caft forth 
a moft agreeable Perfume, efpeci- 
ally in Mornings and Evenings, fa 
that it renders filch Places very de¬ 
lightful at that Seafbn. 

Thefe may be eafily propagated 
by parting their Roots. The heft 
Time for which, is at Michaelmas, 
that the Plants may take Root be¬ 
fore Winter, fo that they may 
flower ftronger the fuccecding 
Spring. 

The double Sorts, and thofe 
without Smell, may be admitted 
for Variety: But the fingle blue, 

white and reddifh colour’d Sorts, 
are thofe which fhould be moft 
Cultivated; becaufe thefe are all e- 
qually well fcented, in which the 
grenteft Curiofity of thefe Flowers 
confifts. And thefe all growing 
wild in England, may be eafily ob- 
tainM in Quantity from their Pla¬ 
ces of Growth, by fuch who are 
fond of thefe Flowers. 

The ninth Sort is preferv’d in 
fbme curious Gardens for Variety, 
but there is no. Sceitf in its ^low? 
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trs, lb that it hardly merits a Place 
in curious Flower Gardens. 

The tenth Sort produces large 
yellow Flowers, which continue a 
long time : This being a Native of 
cold mountainous Places, fhould 
have a lhady cool Situation, and is 
very proper for North Borders, 
where it will thrive exceedingly, 
and continue flowering mod Part 
pi the Summer. It is propagated 
by parting of the Roots, in the 
fame manner as the former. 

The eleventh Sort is admitted in¬ 
to Gardens for the beautiful Co¬ 
lours of its Flowers, of which there 
are a great Number of Varieties, 
but they have no Scent. This Plant 
is annual, but will require no other 
Culture than only to place a few 
Roots in fuch Parts of the Garden 
where you would have them grow, 
and funer them to (bed their Seeds, 
which will come up and multiply 
faft enough; therefore you mull 
obferve to reduce them within 
Com pais, other wife they will fpread 
over the whole Garden. This Piant 
is plac'd amongd the Officinal Sim* 
pies in the College Difpenfatory. 

VIORNA ; vide Clemititis. 

VIRGA AUREA; Golden-Rod. 

The Characters are ; 

The Leaves are for the moft part 
whole, and are plac'd alternately on 
the Stalks-, the Calix (or Flower- 
cap) is fquamous ; the Flowers are 
finally mmated, and of a yellow Co¬ 
lour, confifmg of many Florets , each 
of which is furnijtid with an Fm- 
frryo, which afterwards becomes a 
Seed, having a downy Subfiance ad¬ 
hering to it: To which jhould be ad¬ 
ded, that the Flowers art produc'd 
in a long Spike. 

Tne Species are; 

i. ViRpl Aurea j vulgaris, lati- 
folia . J. B, The common <?r broad- 
I^av'd Golden-Rod. * 
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a. Virga Aurea ; mmtana, filb 
tfubincanoyfiojculis cmglobatis . 
Bmu Syn. Narrow-leav’d Mountain 
Golden-Rod, with an hoary Leaf 
and conglobate Flowers. 

3. Virga Aurea ; anguftifoUa, 
paniculd fpeciosd Canadenfis. H. At 
Far. Narrow-leav’d Canada Gol¬ 
den-Rod, with a fpecious Panicle. 

4. Vxega Aurea, Canadenfis, hir- 
Juta paniculd minus fptciofa. JBoerb. 
Jnd . Rough Canada Golden-Rod, 
with a leis ipccious Panicle* 

f. Virga Aurea; Nova Anglia, 
altifftma, paniculis nemsunspuam re- 
flexis. Flor. Bat* The tailed New- 
- and Gulden-Rod, with a re¬ 
flex’d Panicle. 

6 * Virga Aurea; altifftma, fero- 
tina, paniculd fpeciosd patuld, Rand* 
Tailed Late-flowering Golden-Rod, 
with a fpecious fpreading Panicle. 

7. Virga Aurea; Virginiana, fo- 
liis anguftioribus, afperis , paniculd 
minus fpeciosd . Fluk. Fhyt* Virgi¬ 
nian Golden-Rod, with narrow 
rough Leaves, and a led fpecious 
Panicle. 

8. Virga Aurea; rugofis foliis , 
Virginiana, paniculd forum amplijji- 
md. Fluk* Fhyt. Rough-leav’d Vir¬ 
ginian Golden-Rod, with an am¬ 
ple Panicle of Flowers. 

9. Virga Aurea; foliis lavibus non 
ferratis paniculd fpeciosd, floribus mag- 
ms. Flor . Bat. Smoot h-leav’d Gol«* 
dcn-Rod, with a fpecious Panicle, 
and large Flowers. 

10. Virga Aurea; Marylandica , 
fpicis forum racemofis , foliis mtegris 
fcabris. Mart. Hift.Rar. Plant. Gol¬ 
den-Rod from Maryland, with 
branching Spikes of Flowers, and 
whole rough Leaves. 

11. Virga Aurea ; Canadenfis 
Afierifci folio . Far . Bat. Canada 
Golden-Rod, with a Leaf like Adc- 
rifeus. 

I a. Virga Aurea; Americana , 
/errata. 
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fkrtttj jbnkm od ptksmm mUs, 
cmgUbmk Brym. Prod. American 
Golden-Rod, with terated Leaves 
sad conglobated Flowers coming 
out from the Wings of the Lewcs. 

13. VusiAuiUi Jim** fitit* 
foments ms vtrfs OfpbA* H. JU 
f«r. GoUen-R with a Sea La- 
vender-leaf, and the Flowers grow- 
ing upon one Side of the Stall. 

14. Viaga A urea § tfrvebersf- 
caps, gUbrs, csslibut mbmtikms^ 
film omgmfiis glsbris. JFlar. Bst* 
Smooth Ncw-York Golden-Rod* 
with red Stalks, and narrow, fmooth 
Leaves* 

If* Virga A urea $ Jk MmO*. 
Ufu, fimdmm mfisr/nliU mgupts* 
nkut m$n prrstis. Hip. Oxm. Gol¬ 
den-Rod, with fiftulous Flowers, 
fomewbat like Grouudiel, and nar¬ 
row, fmooth Leaves. 

id. Virga A urea i C*mdew&, 
pint corrupt nos ferrstis , Uuiorikm. 
Hip. Oxort. Canada Golden-Rod* 
with broad fldhj fmooth Leaves. 

17. Virga Aureal M®v*-JngUo % 
foliis Ungiffmit globris. Bkr. Bst . 
New-England Golden-Rod, with 
long, fmooth Leaves* 

There are fcveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preferv’d 
in fome curious Botsmck Gardens; 
but thofe here mention’d are tbe 
iiioft valuable Sorts which I have 
yet feen in the Bnglifb Gardens; 
the greateft Part of which are Na¬ 
tives of Amtrho , from whence, 
it is very probable, there may be 
many other Sorts brought, iince 
thefe Plants do propagate them- 
fclves by fhedding their Seeds, 
which is likely to produce new 
Varieties annually; as do moft < 
ther Sorts of Plants, fb that there 
may be no End to their Variety* 

Thefe Plants are very great Or- 
sk meats in the Borders of large 
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flower Gardens, vdcre, by their 
mod&on of Flowering, they af¬ 
ford a very great Fkafurcj fc* the 
ortieft Kinds begin to dower in 
J***> which are focceeded by o- 
ther Sorts until the latter M of 
QSo&eri and their Fbwers bring 
produc’d fur the moft Part on kng 
fpedous Spikes or Pankks, do 
make a very hand ionic Appearance* 
and are very ornamental to Flower¬ 
pots, when intermix’d with Flow¬ 
ers. of different Colours, to place 
m Rooms* 

They are all ea% propagated 
by parting their Roots in the Spring, 

before they begin to fboot, and 
fbould he panted in the Middle of 
the larger Borders in the Flower- 
Garden : They wiQ grow in almoft 
any Soil or Situation, but will thrive 
bell in a light frefh Earth, and m 
open Expoiurc, tho* fome 'of the 
bardcH of them xmy.be plac’d un¬ 
der Avenues of Trees, where they 
will continue in Flower a long 
time, and look very well* The 
firft twelve Sorts are fomew ha t 
hardier than the reft, and wll in¬ 
crease very faft by Offifets, which 
fome of them fend forth in very 
great Plenty, infbmuch, that if 
they are not carefully dug round 
at feaft once in every Year, they 
will fpread over the Borders where 
they are planted, and deftroy foch 
Plants as ftand near them. The 
other Sorts (boukl have a warmer 
Situation, and a dry Soil: Thefe 
are not fo apt to Spread at their 
Roots as the others, fo that there 
will be no Difficulty of keeping 
them within Bounds. 

The firft Sort here mention’d is 
fometimes us’d in Medicine. This 
grows wild in moft fhady Woods 
in the South Parts of Bnglond ; 
from whence the Roots may be 
tranfplantcd 
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transplanted into a Ibady Part of 
the Garden, where they will thrive 
and flower very weB. 

Thefe are all perennial Plant*. 

which die to the Surface of the 
Ground every Winter, but rife a- 
gatn the fuccceding Spring: Molt 
of them produce their Flowers in 
Autumn, and, if the Seafbn proves 
favourable, will ripen their seeds § 
which if fown fbon after ripe, will 
come up the following Spring, 
from whence fome new Varieties 
may be obtain'd. 
yiSCUMj Mfficto. 

The QharaBers are; 

The 'Hover conffts of mu teaf, 
which b Jhap'd like a Bafon, and fof 
the moft fart divided into finer Farts, 
and iefet vith Warts \ the Ovary , 
■3 which is produfJ in the Female 
Movers, is plafdm a remote Fart 
of the Fltsnt (or for the moft fart on 
Plants) from the Mate 
Flowers, and confips of four Jhorter 
heaves \ this afterwards ’ becomes a 
round Berry, fall rf a glutinous Sub- 
pi ', imtojmg a plop Heart-Jhap*i 
. 

c have but oqe Species of this 

Plant in England, viz. . 

Viscum j baccts albis. C. B. P, 
Common Miflcto/ with, white Ber¬ 
ries# 

This Plant is always produc'd 
from Seed, and is not to be culti¬ 
vated in the Earth, as moft other 
Plants, but will always grow upon 
Trees; from whence the Antients 
accounted it a Super-plant, moft 
of whom thought it was an Ex- 
crefeenceon the Tree without the 
Seed being previoufly lodg'd there: 
Which Opinion is now generally 
confuted from a repeated Number 
of Experiments. 

The manner of its being propa¬ 
gated is this; (viz,,) The Mijleto* 
Thrufb, which feeds upon the Bcr- 
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ries of iMs Rant, in Winter, when 
it It ripe, doth often carry the 
Heals fern Tree to Tree, for the 
▼ilconi Part of the Berry, which 
immediately furrounds the Seed, 
doth fomerfmes faften it to the 
outward Part of the Bird's Beak: 
which to get difengag'd of, he. 
trikes his Beak againft the Bran- 
ches of a neighbouring Tree, and 
thereby leaves the Seed ticking 
by this vifeous Matter to the Bark* 
which if it lights upon a fmooth 
Part of the Tree, will faften it felf 
Aereto, and the following Winter 
will pat out and grow, and in the 
feme manner it may be propagated 
by Art; for if the Berries, when 
full ripe, are yubbed upon the 
fmooth Part of the Bark of a Tree* 
will adhere clofely thereto, 
if not deftroy'd, will produce 
Plants the following Winter. 

'The Trees which this Plant doth 
moft readily take upon, are, the 
Apple, the Ajh , and fome other 
fmooth-rind Trees but I have . 
veral times try'd it upon the Oak , 
without Succefs, for the Bark of 
that Tree is of too dofc a Texture 
to admit the Seeds ftriking there¬ 
in; which is alfo the Reaion it is 
fb rarely found upon that Tree ; 
And notwitbftanding the great En¬ 
comiums which have been given 
to the Mifeto of the Oak, for its 
Medicinal Virtues, yet I can't help 
thinking, that it is. equally good 
from whatever Tree it be taken, 
nor. is it poffible to find this Plant 
growing in any Quantity upon the 
Oak) m that thole Pcrfons who 
pretend' to fornifh the Town with 
It for Phyfical Ufe, do but impofe 
the World, For it is fa rare¬ 
ly met with, that. whenever a 
Branch of an Oak-tree hath any of 
thefe Plants growing upon it, it 
i* cut off, and preierv'd by the 
Curious 
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"Various !n their CoHeCHons of Na- 
tanl Curiofities *, and of thefe there 
are hut few to be fcen in Eng¬ 
land. 

As to what fome Perfons have 
aflerted of the manner how it is 
propag a ted, from Tree to Tree, 
the Mifleto-Thrufhes, who eat the 
Berries, and void the Seed in their 
Dung, upon the Branches of Trees, 
whereby the Seeds are ftuck there¬ 
on, and take Root into the Bark, 
and produce frefti Plants, I can by 
no means agree to $ force if it were 
only this wav propagated, it would 
always be found upon the upper 
Part or the Sides of fuch Branches, 
upon which the Dung can only be 
{oppos'd to lodge; whereas it is 
often found upon the under Side of 
Branches, where it is almoft im- 
poffible for thefe Birds to caft their 
Dune: Bcfides, I believe the Sto¬ 
machs of thefe Birds are too pow¬ 
erful Digcfters to fiiffcr any Seeds to 
pais intire through the Inteftines. 
But 1 (hall leave this to foch who 
have Leifure to make Obfervations 
in fuch Places where this Plant a- 
bounds, and (hall add only a fhort 
Account of the Method us’d to 
make Birdlime, which may not be 
improper to infert in this Place for 
the Satisfaction of the Curious. 

The Italians make their Birdlime 
of the Berries of MiJIeto , heated 
and mix’d with Oil, as that made 
of Holly-bark, and to make it bear 
the Water, they add Turf mine . 

That which is commonly ufed 
with us, is made of the Bark of 
Holly ; which they boil for ten or 
twelve Hours: and when the green 
Coat is feparated from the other, 
they cover it up for a Fortnight in 
a moift Place, pounded into a tough 
Pafte, that no Fibres of the Wood 
be left i then they wafh it in a run¬ 
ning Stream till no Motes appear. 
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and put it up to ferment for four 
or fire Days, and skum it as ohen 
as any thing arifes, and then lay it 
up for Ufe. When they ufe it, 
they incorporate with it a third 
Part of that Oil over the Fire, 

The Birdlime that is brought 
from Damafeus is foppos’d to he 
made of Sebefiens, their Kernels be¬ 
ing frequently found in it ,* but this 
wul not endure either Froft or 
Wet. 

The Birdlime brought from Spam 

is of an ill Smell. 

The Bark of our I Ant one or 

Way faring Shrub , as it is (aid, will 

make Birdlime as good as the 
beft. 

VITEK ; Agnus Callus, or the 

Chafte Tree. 

The Characters are * 

It hath a flower confiftmg of one 
Leaf which appears as if it had two 
Lips, the fore-part is tubulofi; from 
whofe flower-cup rifes the Pointal, 
which afterwards becomes an almoft- 
fpherical fruit, which is divided into 
four Cells, in which are contained ob¬ 
long Seeds j to which may be added. 
The Leaves are digitated (or finger'd) 
like thofe of Hemp. 

The Species are ; 

1. Vitex > folus angufiimbus, 
cannabis modo difpofitis. C. B. P. 

The Chafte Tree, with narrow 
Leaves. 

2. Vitex i latiore folio . C. B. P. 
The Chafte Tree, with broad fer- 

rated Leaves. 

3. Vitex ; five Agnus, fiore albi- 
do. H. R . Par. The Chafte Tr ee, 
with whitifh Flowers. 

4. Vitex five Agnus minor , fi¬ 
lm anguftijpmis. H. R. Par . The 
lefler Chafte Tree, with very nar¬ 
row Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plafits is pretry 
common in moft Englijh Gardens, 
where a Variety of hardy Trees are 
preferv’d 5 
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wefcrvM j but the other Sorts afre 
left common, and only in (bine cu¬ 
rious Gardens at prefent. Thefc 
Plants are all very hardy, and may 
be propagated by planting their 
Cuttings early in the Spring, be¬ 
fore they (hoots they require a 
firefti light Soil, and mad be fre¬ 
quently refrefh’d with Water, until 
they have taken Root; after which 
they mud be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds, during the Summer Sea* 
fon s and if the Winter proves fc- 
verc, you mud lay a little Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground 
between the Plants, to prevent the 
Froft from penetrating to their 
Roots, which would injure them 
while they are young : Toward the 
Middle ot March, if the Seafon be 
favourable, you (hould tranfplant 
them cither into the Places where 
they are defign’d to remain, or in- 
to a Nurfery for two or three 
Years, to get Strength; where 
they tnuft & prun’d up, in order 
to form them into regular Plants, 
lit her wife they arc very fubje£fc to 
(hoot out their Branches in a (hag¬ 
gling manner. 

If thefc Plants are plac'd in a 
warm Situation, and have a kindly 
light Soil, they will grow to be 
eight or ten Feet high, and pro¬ 
duce their Spikes of Flowers at the 
Extremity of every ftrong Shoot in 
Autumn; which although of no 
great Beauty, yet coming late in 
the Year, and having an odd Ap¬ 
pearance, together with the Varie¬ 
ty of their Leaves, renders them 
worthy of a Place in fraall Wildcr- 
neft Quarters amongft other Shrubs 
of the fame Growth, 

They may alfo be propagated by 
laying down their Branches in the 
Spring of the Year (in doing ot 
which, you mud be very careful 
not to break them, tor their Shoots 
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are • brittle, and very fid*i 
p to fplit off with the leaft Vio¬ 
lence:) Thefc will take Root hi 
one Year, provided they are wa* 
tcr’d in very dry Weather $ and 
may then be trmmmted out, and 
manag’d as was directed for 
Plants rais’d from Cuttings. 

VITIS; The Vine. 

The CharaHers are; 

7 h$ Flower confifts of many Leaves^ 
which are placed in a circular Or-j 
der, and expand in Form of a Bofiu 
the Ovary, which is ptssated in tin l 
Bottom of the Flower, afterwards he- * 
comes an oval or round Fruit , wheel % 
is very full of Juke, and comma t 
many fmaU Stones in each. To which 
Jhould be added. That the Tret it 
climbing, fending firth CU/pers at 
the Joints , by which it faftens it fdf 
to whatever Flam floods near it, 
and the Fruit is produced m Bun - 
ches . 

The Species are $ 

i. Vitis; fylveftris Labrufia. C. 
B. P. The Wild Vine, commonly 
call'd, the Claret Grape. This Sore 
of Grape is pretty well known in 
England*, it has a Berry of a mid¬ 
dling Size, of deep black Colour* 
covered over with a Bloom like a 
Plum, which may be wiped off $ 
the Juice (tains or a deep red Co¬ 
lour, and before it is quite dead- 
ripe, is ot an auftere Tafte; the 
Bunches are pretty large, but (hort, 
having commonly two Side-Bun¬ 
ches or Shoulders, on the upper 
part of the Bunch; the Leaves of 
this Vine are jagged, and change 
to a deep red Colour before they 
fall off. 7 

a. Vitis; precox. Columella . Hi 
R. Far. This is called in England 
the July Grape, but in France, Mo- 
rillon and Vtgno haftive. This is 
the carlicft Grape at prefcnt known 
in England, for which it is chiefly 
preferred. 
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preferred* for it is hot muck 
cfteem’d for its Goodntfi: The 
Skin is thick, the Juice but very 
indifferent, and the Berries do com¬ 
monly grow very thin upon the 
Bunches. Thefe are of a middle 
Size, ini of a dark, muddy, red 
Colour. 

3. Vitis $ CerbsthUc*, five Apy~ 
ribs. 7 . £» The Corinth Grape, 
vulgnrty cstlkd, the Currant Grape: 
Is an early Ripner, the Berry is 
final! and flender, the Juice very 
fweet, and hath very little Stone. 
Of this Rind there are two or 
three different Colours, as Red, 
Blnck, and T*wtty. This is the 
Sort which is brought from the 
lilands near the More*, by the 
Name of Currants, and fold by 
the Grocers of London, to put into 
Puddings, &c. 

4. V ii iir iii 1 UtmUtis foists. Cornett. 
The Parflqr-leav'd Grape, vulgo. 
This Sort was originally brought 
from Consul*, where it grows wild 
in the Woods; and is preferv’d in 
the Gardens of the Curious, for 
the Variety of its fine jagged Leaves. 
This is a petty large white Grape, 
nod has a Tweet Juice, but not ve¬ 
ry vinous j the Berries are very ap 
to grow thin upon the Bunches, 
unlefe the Vine is pruned ihort, and 
left but thin with Wood. 

f. Vitis ; fubhtrfist*. C. P. B. 
The Morillon Taconne, or Munier, 
I. #. The Miller’s Grap$ this is 
called the Burgundy in Bnglond. 
The Leaves of this Sort are very 
much powder’d with White, espe¬ 
cially in the Spring, when they nrft 
come out, from whence it hid the 
Name of MUUr's Grope. It pro¬ 
duces middle-fiz’d black Grapes, 
which grow dofe upon the Bun¬ 
ches, and are generally fhort and 
thick. This is an excellent Bearer, 
and a hardy Sort. 

% 
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6 . Vitis 1 prsteox Coban flU, ad* 
ms shslcibsts, ntgruontibots. The black 
Morillon. This is called in Bar- 
gundy, Tmeost, and at Orleans, Asu 
vtrn*. It is a very fweet Gnp, 
of a middle Size, Somewhat oval, 
and of a fine black Colour* the 
Bunches are ibroewhat longer than 
thofe of the former. This ma ke s 
very good Wine. 

j. Vitis } mtd perompU, mams 
nitidis, dulcibtss, durionbus. Towns, 
The Chaifeias blanc, Bar-fur-Aube, 
White Chaifeias, or Royal Mufea- 
dine. This is a large white Grape, 
and grows dofe upon the Bunches 
which are alio very larre, and have 
commonly two Small Side-Bunches 
or Shoulders, produced from the 
upper Part of tne Bunch; the Ber¬ 
ries, when full ripe, if well ex¬ 
pos’d to the Sun, change to a pale 
amber Colour, the Juice is very 
rich, and the Fruit is commonly 
rip early in September. 

8 . Vitis 1 mva perompU, sums 
dulcibus, nigriedntitits . Totem. The 
Chaifeias Noir, f. e. The Black 
Gita This is very often called 
the Block Mssfcodme . The Berries 
of this are as large as thofe of the 
former, the Buncoes are common¬ 
ly larger, and are ibmewhat later 
rip; the Juice is very rich. If 
well expfed, they bear well, and 
are rip toward the End of Sep¬ 
tember. 

f Vitis j tsv* pemmpt % stmts 
dsudbus rtsbmtbus. Ttssm. The 
Red Chafielas. This is alio call’d 
the Red Mssfcodme. The Bones of 
this Sort are a little larger than 
thofe of the former, and grow 
much thinner upon the Bundies, 
are of a fiunt red Colour, and the 
Juice Is verv fweet, but later ripe, 
upon which account it is not b 
valuable in Rnglond, 

10. Vitis $ 
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to. Vitis ji uva perampla, achds 
fvAris , Midis. Tourn . The Bur- 
delais, vulgarly called fiurlake. The 
Berries of this Kind are very large, 
of aii oral Shape, and grow pretty 
clofe on the Bunches, which are 
iometimes ot a prodigious Size. 
I have feen a Bunch of thefe Grapes 
which has weighed five Pounds* 
But they never ripen in this 
Country, fo that they are fit for 
nothing, except Verjuce, or to make 
Tarts. 

xi. Vfris; acini j albis , dulcif- 
Jhrtis\ Vitis Apiana. C. B. P. Garidel . 
The Mufcat, or White Frontiniac. 

The Berries of this Kind are large, 

mid grow extremely clofe upon the 
Buncncs, which are very long, and 
have commonly two Shoulders to 
them: The Fruit, when ripe, has 
a rich, musky Flavour) but it is 
commonly very late in the Autumn 
before they ripen, and the Berries 
being fo very clofo upon the 
Bunches, do detain the Moifture in 
their Middles, lb that they com¬ 
monly periih: To prevent which, 
Jbfnc very curious Perfons look 
over their Vines, foon after the 
Grapes are formed, and with a Pair 
of Sciffers cut out all the fmall ones, 
lb as to leave the others at a mode¬ 
rate Diftance, whereby the Sun and 
Air is eafily admitted, which dif- 
lipates the Moifture, and prevents 
their perilling. This Sort is a 
great Bearer, ,, ' 

iz. Vitis ; acinis rubris, ntgri - 
cantibus, dulcijpmis . GarideL The 
Mufcat Rouge, or Red Frontiniac. 
The Berries of this Kind are of the 
Size of the former, but grow much 
thinner on the Bunches ) it is higher 
flavour’d, and when thorough ripe, 
is the richeft Grape yet known. 
But this muft have a very dry Soil, 
and a South-Eaft Afpe£t, otherwifo 
it feldom ripens well in England. 
Vox* II. 
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xj« Vitis ; acinis mgfieanubut % 
dulcijpmis. The Black Frontiniac. 
The Berries of this Kind are left 
than the two former, but are not 
fo high flavour’d ; their Juice is 
fweet, and they afe earlier ripe. 
This is a good Bearer, but the 
Grapes upon the fame Bunch do 
foldom ripen at the fame Time, fb 
that they can‘t be gather’d in foil 
Bunches, but muft be pick'd off 
fingly as they ripen. ^ 

14. Vitisj Damaftena. H.R.Par, 
The Damask Grape. The Berries 
of this Kind are very large, black, 
and of an oval Form j the Bunches 
are very large, and the Vine pro¬ 
duces vigorous Shoots. This ripens 
late in England . 

if. Vitis5 pracox, acino rotunda , 
albido, dulci. The White Sweet-* 
water. The Berries of this Kind 
are large and white, the Skins are 
very thin, and the Juice is fweet j 
this is very early Yipe, but the Ber¬ 
ries are apt to be thin upon the 
Bunches * for it is one of the ten- 
dereft Sorts, when in Flower* that 
I have yet feen j fo that if there 
happens bad Weather at that Seafoot 
they are very fubjeft to blight, and 
being fo uncertain in bearing, has 
render’d it left efteem'd than it was 
formerly. 

16. Vitis ,* pracox, acino nigra, 
dulci & rotundo . The Black Sweet¬ 
water. This is a lefs Grap-; than 
the former, it is of a fine black Cck 
lour, and grows pretty clofe upon 
the Bunches ; its Juice is fweet, 
and it is early ripe. 

17. Vitis ) alba dulcis . J . S . 
The white Mufcadinc. The Ber¬ 
ries of this Kind are large, of a 
white Colour, and the Juice is very 
fweet) the Bunches are long, and 
it is early ripe. 

18. Vitis ) AlUbrogtca , Plinth 
Car . Sttph. Prad . Ruft. The Raiiia 

I i Grape, 
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Grape. This is a large oval Gripe 
of a blackifh Colour, when ripe i 
the Bunches are very large, and 
make a fine Appearance, but dcyct 
ripen well in England. I have 
known fome Pcribns who had a 
great Quantity of this Sort of 
Crape, which they commonly cut 
in the Middle or October, with 
pretty long Stalks to the Bunches, 
and hung them on Strings, in Rows, 
in their Kitchen, at fuena Diftancc 
as not to touch each others and 
about Cbrifimas , theft: Grapes will 
be lb ripen’d by the Warmth of 
the Room, as to eat cxtrcamly 
Well. 

19. ViTiSj mono Tubro % iuriori, 
[Afore iulci. GarideL The Greek 
Grape. This is a middie-fiz/d Grape 
of a deep red Colour, the Skin is 
Very tough, and the Stones are 
final! j this is by many People call’d 
the Brick Grape. In a kindly Sea¬ 
ton, when thefe Grapes ripen well, 
they make excellent Wine $ but it 
ciuft have a good Wall, otherwise 
it will not ripen in England . 

20. V ms j fergulana , uva per- 
*mpla t acino oblongo , duro, majori 

fubviridi. Garidel. The Pearl 
Grape, called in Provence , Pen- 
doulau, or Rin de Pcrafo. This is 
a large, oblong Grape, of a grcenilh 
white Colour, the Juice has a 
Mixture of Sweet and Sour, and it 
is late ripe. 

11. Vitis} uva peramfla, acinis 
wgricantibus , majoribus. The St. Pe¬ 
ter’s Grape, or Hefperian. The Ber¬ 
ries of this Sort are very large, 
round, and of a deep black Colour 
when ripe j the Bunches arc very 
large, and have two Shoulders to 
them; the Juice is very rich, and 
• little ting’d with Red j the Leaves 
of this Sort are remarkably jagged, 
lo as to be known when there is 
no Fruit upon the Vines * it is lase 
t 


ripe. I believe this is the fame 
Sort which the French call Grot 
Noir d' E/pagne, u e. Great Black 
Spanijh. 

ix. La Malvofe , i. e. the Maim- 
fey Grape $ is a middlc-fcx’d Fruit, 
of a muddy red Colour, its Juice is 
very rich and loft, the Bunches are 
large, and it is a great Bearer,* this 
ripens toward the latter end of 
September. 

»§♦ Malvois Mufquee, i. e. the 
Malmfey MufcaSne. This is a mid- 
dle-fix’d Grape, rather lora; than 
found, of a rich, musky Flavour 
when ripe. This is one of the 
Sorts of Grapes from which the 
Madera Wine is made. It ripens 
late in England. 

The Red Hamburgh Grape. 
The Berries of this Kind are large, 
and of a reddifh Colour, covered 
with a Flew* the Bunches are large, 
and it is a good Bearer. This ripens 
toward the End of September , and 
is a fine Grape. It was brought 

into England by Mr. Warner of 11#.. 

therhith y who hath fupply'd many 
curious Pcribns with it. 

xf. The Black Hamburgh , or 
Warner Grape. This has a middle* 
fix’d Berry, rather long than round, 
of a fine black Colour, when ripe; 
the Juice is very rich, lomewhat 
inclining to a musky Flavour. This 
ripens about the Middle of Septem¬ 
ber. It was brought into England 
by Mr. Warner , with the former. 

x 6 . Raifin Swijfe, i. e. the Swit¬ 
zerland Grape . This is preferred 
only as a Curiofityj the Fruit of 
this Kind are ftrip'd with White 
and Black, and £ometimes divided 
into Quarters of thole Colours, and 
many times half the Bunch is whirr, 
and the other half black, and lorr.e 
intire Bunches arc white, and others 
black, lo that it appears as if two 
Kinds had been grafted on the lime 

Root 
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Root. The Fruit is good for little, 
but Shew, therefore one Plant of 
1 this Kind is enough in a Garden. 

Befide thoft here mention'd, there 
are a great Variety of other Sorts, 
which are the Produce of warmer 
Countries, fome of which have 
c been introduced lately into England-, 
: but as it is uncertain at prefent, 

how thefe will ripen in this Cli¬ 
mate, I thought it proper to omit 
mentioning them in this Place ; be¬ 
tides, it is very probable, that many 
\ of them may prove the fame we 
already have, under different Names ; 
for as theft Fruits are brought from 
* different Countries, fo they feldom 
1 tome with the fame Names; and 
it is this hafty Temper to increaft 
‘ the Number of Sorts, which has 
confounded the prefent Catalogues 
of Fruits. 

All the Sorts of Vines are propa¬ 
gated either from Layers or Cuttings, 
the former of which is greatly 

- fra&is’d in England , but the latter 
is what i would recommend, as 

- being much preferable to the other. 
For the Roots of Vines do not grow 

< Urong and woody, as in moft Sorts 
! 6f Trees, but are long, {lender, and 
pliant; fo that when they arc taken 
tout of the Ground, they feldom 
tirike out again, but (hrivel and drv, 
to that they rather retard than help 
the Plants in their Growth, by pre¬ 
venting the new Fibres from pu fhing 
out; tor whichreafon 1 had rather 
plant a good Cutting than a rooted 
Plant, provided it be well cHoftn, 
and there is iefs Danger of its not 
growing. 

' But as there are few Perfons who 
make Choice of proper Cuttings, 
Or at leaft that do form their Cut¬ 
tings rightly, in England , fb it will 
be proper to give Dire&ions for 
this Work in the firft Place, before 
X proceed. Yon fhould always 
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mike Choice of fuch Shoots as 
are ftrong and well ripened of the 
laft Year's Growth ,* theft fhould be 
cut from the old Vine, juft below 
the Place where they were pro^ 
duced, taking a Knot of theTwo- 
yfears Wood, which fhould be pruned 
fmooth ; then you fhould cut off 
the upper Part of the Shoot, fb as 
to leave the Cutting about fixteen 
Inches long: Now, in making the 
Cuttings after this manner, there 
can be but one taken from each 
Shoot j whereas moft Perfons cut 
them into Lengths of about a Foot, 
and plant them all, which is very 
wrong; for the upper Part of the 
Shoots are never fo well ripen'd as 
the lower Part which was produced 
early in the Spring; fo that if they 
do take Root, they never make fo 
good Plants, for the Wood of thofe 
Cuttings being fpuUgy and fofc, 
admits the Moifture too freely, 
whereby the Plants will be luxu¬ 
riant itf Growth, but never fo fruit¬ 
ful as fuch whofe Wood is clofer 
and more compadh 

When the Cuttings are thus pre- 
pared, they (hould be placed with 
their lower Part into the Ground, 
in a dry Place, laying fome Litter 
about their upper Parts, to prevent 
them from drying; in this Situa¬ 
tion they may remain until the Bo* 
ginning of uipril, (which is the 
beft Time for planting them) when 
you fhould take them out, and walh 
them from the Filth they have con¬ 
tracted ; and if you find them very 
dry, you (hould let them (land with 
their lower Parts in Water, fix or 
eight Hours, which will diftend 
their Veftels, and difpoft them for 
taking Root. Then fet about pre¬ 
paring the Ground where the Plants 
are d to remain, (whether 

againft Walls or for Standards) for 
they (hould not be removed again. 
Ii i But 
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But as I intend hereafter to treat in 
particular about the Planting and 
Management of Vineyards, fo in ibis 
Place 1 (hall confine myfelf only to 
fnch as are planted either againft 
Wallf or Pales, for eating. 

In preparing the Ground, you 
fhoukl coufider the Nature of the 
Soil, which, if ftrong and inclinable 
to Wet, is by no means proper 1 
Grapes » but where it thus happens, 
you (hould open a Trench againft 
the Wall, which (hould be fill'd 
with Lime Rubbifti, the better to 
drain off the Moifture, then raife 
the Border with fre(h, light £arth, 
about a Foot thick, fo that it may 
be at leaft a Foot above the Level of 
the Ground ; then you (hould open 
the Holes about fix Feet Diftance 
from each other, putting one good 
ftrong Cutting into each Hole, 
which (hould be laid a little (loping, 
that their Tops may incline to the 
Wall; but snuft be put in fo deep, 
that the uppermoft Eye may be 
level with the Surfaceof the Ground: 
for when there are two or three 
Eyes left above Ground, as is the 
common Method ufed by the tnglifif 
Gardeners, they do all attempt to 
fhoot, fo that the Strength of the 
Cuttings is divided to nourifh fo 
many Shoots, whereas on the con¬ 
trary, it is all employ’d on onefing!e 
Shoot, which contcquently will be 
much ftronger; belidcs, the Sun and 
Air is apt to dry that Part of the 
Shoots which remains above Ground, 
and fo often prevents their Buds 
from (hooting. 

Then, having placed the Cutting 

into the Hole, you (hould fill up the 

Hole gently, prefling down the 
Earth with vour Foot, and raifit a 
little Hill juft upon the Top of the 
Cutting, to cover the upper Eye 
quite over, which will prevent it 
from drying This being dona. 
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there is nothing more neceflary, 
than to keep the Ground dear 
from Weeds, until the Cuttings be¬ 
gin to (hoot, at which time you 
(jioitld look over them carefully, to 
rub off any dangling Shoots, if 
(uch are produced, and fallen the 
main Shoot to the Wall; which 
(hould be conftandy faftened up, as 
it is extended in length, to prevent 
its breaking or hanging down. 
You muft continue alfb, during the 
Summer Seafon, conftandy rubbing 
off all lateral Shoots which arc pro¬ 
duced, leaving only the firft main 
Shoot ; and be fore to keep the 
Ground conftandy dear from W ends, 
which, if differ'd to grow, will 
exhauft the Goodueft of the Soil, 
and ftarve the Cuttings. 

Th tMichaelmsj following, if your 
Cuttings have produced fkrcwg 
Shoots, you (houkl prune them 
down to two Eyes, (which, tW 
by fome People may be thought 
too (hort, yet 1 am (arisfied, from 
(everal Experiments, to be the eft 
Method): The Reafon for advifing 
the pruning the Vines at this Sea 
rather than deferring it till Spring, 
is, becaufcthe tender Parts of thole 
young Shoots, if left on, arc fubjo& 
to decay in Winter, and imbibe 
fome noxious Matter from the Air, 
which greatly weakens their Roots; 
fo that if they are cut off early in 
Autumn, the Wounds will heal 
over before the had Weather, and 
thereby the Roots will be greatly 
ftreqgthened. » 

In the Spring, after the Cold Wea¬ 
ther is paft, you muft gently dig up 
the Borders, to loofen the Earth; 
but you muft be very careful in 
the doing of this, not to injure the 
Roots of your Vines % you (hould 
alfo raife the Earth up to the Stems 
of the Plants, fo as to cover the 
old Wood, but not fo deep as ro 
t cover 
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coyer either of the Eyes of the laft 
Year’s Wood. After this they will 
require no farther Care until they 
begin to (boot, when you (houid 
look over them carefully, to rub off 
ail weak, dangling Shoots, leaving 
no more than the two Shoots, which 
are produced from the two Eyes 
of the laft Year's Wood, which 
fhould be fatten'd to the Wall j and 
fo from this, until the Vines have 
done ibooting, you ihould look 
them over, once in three Weeks, 
to rub off all lateral Shoots as they 
are produced, and to fatten the two 
main Shoots to the Wall 5 as they 
are extended in Length, which 
mutt not be fhortened before the 
Middle of July* when it will be 
proper to nip off their Tops, which 
will ftrengthen the lower Eyes. 
And during the Summer Seafbn, 
you mutt conttantly keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds, nor ihould you 
permit any Sort of Plants to grow 
the Vines, which would not 
only rob themofNourifhment, but 
fhade the lower Parts of the Shoots, 
and thereby prevent their ripening $ 
which will not only cauie their 
Wood to be fpungy and luxuriant, 
but render it lefs fruitful. 

At Mschmelmns you ihould prune 
thefts again, leaving three Buds to 
each of the Shoots, provided they 
are ftrong, otherwife it is better to 
fhorten them down to two Eyes, 
(for it is very wrong Practice to 
leave much Wood upon young 
Vines, or to lay their Shoots in too 
long* which greatly weakens the 
Roots) then you fhould fatten them 
to the Wall, drawing each of them 
out horizontally from the Stem} 
and in the Spring, dig the Borders 
as before. 

The third Seafbn you mutt go 
over the Vines again, io foon as they 
begin to fhoor, rubbing off ail 
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Danglers, as before, and training in 
the leading Shoots, (which this Sea- 
fqn may be fuppoled to be two 
from each Shoot of the laft Year's 
Wood i but if they attempt to pro¬ 
duce two Shoots from one Eye, 
the weakeft of them mutt be rubbed 
off, for there fhould never be more 
than one allowed to come out of 
at Eye). If any of them produce 
Fruit, as many times they will the 
third Year, you fhould not ftop 
them, (fo foon as is generally prac- 
tifed upon the bearing Shoots of old 
Vines) but permit them to ttioot 
forward till Midfummer, at which 
time you may pinch off the Tops 
of the Shoots, for if this were done 
too foon, it would fpoil the Buds 
for the next Year's Wood, whicn 
in young Vines mutt be carefolly 
prderved, becaufe there are no 
Shoots laid in on purpofefor Wood, 
as is commonly pra&is'd on old 
Vines , 

During this Summer you muff 
conttantly go over your Vines, and 
difplace all weak, lateral Shoots as 
they are produced, and carefully 
keep the Ground dear from Weeds, 
(as was before dire&ed) that the 
Shoots may ripen well, which is a 
material thing to be obferved m 
moft Sorts of Fruit-Trees, but efpe- 
cially in Vines } which feldom pro¬ 
duce any Fruit from immature 
Branches. Thefe things being duly 
obferved, are all that is neceflary in 
the Management of young Vines . 
I fhall therefore proceed to lay down 
Rules for the Government of grown 
Vines, which I fhall do as briefly as 
potlibie. And, 

Fir ft. Vines do rarely produce 
any Bearing-Shoots from Wood that 
is more than one Year old; there¬ 
fore great Care Ihould be taken to 
have fuch Wood in every Part ot 
the Trees * for the Fruit arc always 

1 i 3 [pro- 
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produced upon Shoots, which come 
out from tne Buds of the lafl Year’s 
Wood, lb that is always upon the 
fame Year’s Shoots. The Method 
commonly pra&is’d by the Gar¬ 
deners in England, is, to (horten 
the Branches of the former Years 
Growth, down to three or four 
Eyes, at the Time of pruning > tho' 
there are fome Perfons who leave 
theie Shoots four or five Eyes long, 
and affirm, that by this Practice they 
obtain a greater Quantity of Fruit: 
But this is very wrong, fince it is 
impoffiblc that one Root can nou- 
rifh forty or fifty Bunches of Grapes, 
fo well as it can ten or twelve j 
fo that what is gotten in Number 
is loft in their Magnitude j befides, 
the greater Quantity of Fruit there 
is left on Vines, the later they 
are ripen'd, and their Juice is not 
fo rich. And this is well known 
in the Wine Countries, where there 
are Laws ena&ed, to dirc£t the 
Quantity of Shoots, and the Num¬ 
ber of Eyes that thofe are to have 
upon each Root, left by over-bear¬ 
ing them, they not only exhauft 
and weaken the Roots, but thereby 
render the Juice weak, and fo de- 
ftroy the Reputation of their Wine, 
Wherefore, the beft Method is, 
to leave their Bearing-Shoots about 
four Eyes in Length, (becaufe the 
lowermoft never produce) and three 
Buds are fufficient, for each of thefe 
will produce two or three Bunches j 
lo that from each of thole Shoots 
there may be expected fix or eight 
Bunches, which is a fufficient Quan¬ 
tity. Thefe Shoots muft be laid in 
about eighteen Inches afonder, for 
if they are clofer, when the Side- 
Shoots are produced, there will not 
be Room enough to train them in 
againft the Wall, which Ihould al¬ 
ways be obferved , and as their 
Leaves are very large, fo the Branches 
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f-Du i be left at a proportionable 
Diftancc, that they may not crowd 
or fhade each other. 

In Pruning, you (hould always 
obferve to make the Cut juft above 
an Eye, Hoping it backward from 
it, that if it (hould bleed, the Sap 
might not flow upon the Bud : 
And where there is an Opportunity 
of cutting down fbme young Shoots 
to two Eyes, in order to prodike 
vigorous Shoots for the next Year’s 
Bearing, it Ihould always be done} 
becauie in flopping of thole Shoots 
which have Fruit upon them in May, 
it often fpoils the Eyes for Bearings 
and this referving of new Wood, 
is what the Vignerons abroad do 
always pra&ife in their Vineyards* 
The beft Sea (on for pruning oi Vines 
is the End of September, or the Be¬ 
ginning of Oftooer, for theReafons 
before laid down. 

The latter End of April, or the 
Beginning of May, when the Warn 
begin to (hoot, you muft carefully 
look them over, rubbing off all 
fmall Buds which may come from 
the old Wood, which do only pro¬ 
duce weak dangling Branches j as 
alfb when two Shoots are produc’d 
from the fame Bud, the weakeft of 
them ihould be difplaced, which will 
caufe the others to be the ftronger f 
and the looner this is done, the 
better it is for the Vines, 

In the Middle of May, you muft 
go over them again, rubbing off 
all the dangling Shoots as before, 
and at the lame Time you muft nail 
up all the ftrong Branches, fb that 
they may not hang from the Will; 
for if their Shoots hang down, their 
Leaves will be turn’d the wroqg 
Way 5 which when the Shoots are 
afterwards nail’d upright, will have 
their back Surface upward i and 
until the Leaves are turn'd again* 
and have taken their right •Pirc ft kMW 
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the Fruit will not thrive: So that 
the not observing this Manage* 
meat, will caufe the Grapes to he 
a Fortnight later before they ripen. 
Betides, by filtering the Fruit to 
hang from the Wall, and be (haded 
with the Clofeocfe of the Branches, 
it is greatly retarded in its Growth: 
Therefore, during the growing Sea- 
ion, you (hould conftantly look over 
the Vines, diiplacing all dangling 
Branches and wild Woodland fa¬ 
tten up the other Shoots regularly 
to the Wall, as they are extended 
in Length; and towards the latter 
End cif May, you (hould (fop the 
Bearing-Branches, which will ftreng- 
then the Fruit, provided you always 
leave three Eyes above the Bunches; 
for if you (lop them too (bon, it 
will injure the Fruit, by taking 
away that Part of the Branch which 
is neeeflary to attraft the Nouriftj- 
raent of the Fruit, as alio to per- 
fpire off the Crudities of the Sap, 
which is not proper for the Fruit 
to receive. 

But although I recommend the 
lopping thofe Shoots which have 
Fruit at this Seafon, yet you (hould 
by no means (lop thofe which are 
intended for bearing the next Year, 
before the Beginning of July, left 
by (lopping them too foon, you 
caufe the Eyes to (hoot out ftrong 
lateral Branches, whereby they will 
be greatly injured. Thefe there¬ 
fore (hould be train'd upright againft 
the Wall until that Time; when 
their Tops may be nipp’d off, to 
give Strength to the lower Buds. 

Daring the Summer Seafon, you 
(houid be very careful to rub off 
ail dangling Branches, and train up 
the Shoots regularly to the Walk 
which will greatly accelerate the 
Growth of the Fruit; and alfo ad¬ 
mit the Sun and Air to them, which 
is abfolutdy neeeflary to ripen, and 
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give the Fruit a rich Flavour ; but 
you muff never diveft the Branches 
of their Leaves, as is the Pra&ice of 
feme Per Tons; for altho’ the admit- 
ipg of the Sun is neeeflary to ripen 
them, yet if they are too much 
expos’d thereto, their Skins will 
be tough, and they will rarely ripen: 
Betides, the Leaves being abfolutely 
neeeflary to nourifti the Fruit by 
taking them off, the Fruit is ftarv’d, 
and ieldom comes to any Size, as 
I have fevcral times obferv'd; there¬ 
fore a great Regard (hould be Had 
to the Summer Management of the 
Vines, where Perfons arc dclirous to 
have their Fruit excellent and duly 
ripen’d. 

When the Fruit are all gather’d, 
you (hould prune the Vines, whereby 
the Litter of their Leaves will be 
intirely remov'd at once, and the 
Fruit will be the forwarder the 
fuccceding Year, as has been before 
obferv’d. 

Having thus treated of the Ma¬ 
nagement of Vines againft Walls, 

I come next to the Culture of fuch 
as are planted in Vineyards. 

Of Vineyards in England. 

There have of late Years been 
but very few Vineyards in England, 
tho* they were formerly very com¬ 
mon, as may be gather’d from the 
fevcral Places in divers Parts of 
England, which yet retain that 
Name; as alfo from antient Re-, 
cords, which teftify the Quantities 
of Ground which were allotted for 
Vineyards, to Abbeys and Monafte- 
ries for Wine for the Ufe of the 
Inhabitants: But as to the Quality 
of the Wines which were then 
produc'd in England, we are at pro- 
fent ignorant> and how thefe Vine¬ 
yards were rooted up, and became 
fo generally leu, we have no 
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▼cry good Account$ left. Whatc^ 
ver might be the Caufe of this to¬ 
tal Negled in cultivating Vines in 
EngUnJ y I won't protend to deter¬ 
mine} but fiich was the Prejudice 
moft People conceiv’d to any At¬ 
tempts or producing Wine in Eng- 
land , that, for fome Ages paft, c- 
very Trial of that kind has been ri¬ 
diculed by the Generality of Peo¬ 
ple} and at this Day very few Per- 
fons will believe it pofliWc to be 
effected. 

Indeed if we judge only by the 
Succefs of feme modern Eflays 
made near London , where fmall 
Vineyards have been planted a few 
Years paft, there would be no great 
Incouragement to begin a Work of 
this kind, bccaufe the Produce of 
very few of thefe Vineyards has 
been fo kindly as were to be 
wifh’d. But however this fhould 
hot deter others from making far¬ 
ther Trials, efpecially when they 
confider the many Difad vantages 
which moft or all of thefe Planta¬ 
tions are attended with: For firft, 
there is fcarce one of them plac’d 
upon a proper Soil and Situation 
for this Purpofe; and fecondly, 
there is not one which is rightly 
planted and managed, as I (hall 
prefently (hew: And how can we 
expe& Succefs from Vineyards wi¬ 
der thefe Difadvantages, when e- 
ven in Franc t or Stay they would 
fucceed little better, if their Ma¬ 
nagement were not directed with 
more Judgment? I fhall therefore 
humbly offer my Opinion, which 
is founded upon feme Trials I have 
feen made, and^ibom the Inftruni¬ 
ons which I have receiv’d from fe¬ 
ver al curious Perfons abroad, who 
cultivate Vineyards for their own 
Ufe and that oC their Friends, and 
who have been very exa& in obfer- 
ying the levcral Methods in Pra- 
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IHcc amongft the Vignervns ofthofc 
Countries} from whence it is hop’d, 
that the Prejudice which moft Peo¬ 
ple have againft a Projcd of this 
kind, will either be remov’d, or at 
leaft pended, until Trials have 
been judicioufly made of this Af¬ 
fair. 

The firft and great Thing to be 
confider’d in planting Vineyards is, 
the Choice of Sods and Smuc n mi 
which, if not rightly cbofen, there 
will be little Hopes of Soccefs* ftsr 
upon this the whole Affair greatly 
depends. The beft Soil for a Vine¬ 
yard in England, is fach whole 
Surface is a light* fandyLoam, and 
not above a Foot deep above the 
Gravel or Chalk, cither of which 
Bottoms are equally good: for Vines: 
But if the Soil is deep, or the Bot¬ 
tom either Clay or a ftrong Loam, 
it is by no means proper for this 
Porpofe; for altho* the Vines may 
fhoot vigoroufly, and produce a 
great Quantity of Grapes, yet thefe 
will be later ripe, toiler of Moi- 
fture, and fo confequently 
Juice not mature nor well digeft- 
ed, but will abound with Crudity, 
which in Fermenting will reader 
the Wine four and itt-eafted $ which 
is the common Complaint of thufe 
who have made Wine in Englandl 

Nor is a very rkh> light, deep 
Soil, fuch as is comrnomj found 
near London , proper for this Pur- 
pofe, bccaufe the Roots of thefe 
Vines will be indeed down too 
deep to receive the Influences of 
'Sun and Air, and hereby will take 
in much crude Nourifhmear, 
whereby the Fruit wift be render'd 
kis valuable, and be later ripe, 
which is of ill Confequeoce to 
thefe Fruits, which are known to 
imbibe a great Share of their Noo- 
rifbment trom the Air, which it 
replete with Moifture (as is com- 
mouly 
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monly the Cafe in Autumn) mnft 
Bccd&f iy coat ribu tc greatly to ren¬ 
der tk juices Ids perfo ft : There¬ 
fore grot Care foovzkl be had to 
the Natur e of the Soil upon which 
they aie planted. 

The next Thing n c ccflary to be 
confider’d is, the Situation of the 
Place; which, if pofltbie, fhould 
be on the North Sale of a River, 
upon an Elevation inclining to the 
Sootth, with a fmall gradual De¬ 
feat* that the Moifturc may the 
better drain off; but if the Ground 
fiopes too much, it is by no means 
p r ope r for this Purpose: but if at 
a Diftance from tins Place, there 
are larger Hills which defend it 
from the North and North-Weft 
Winds, it will be of great Service, 
becaufb hereby the Swt% Rays will 
be refle&ed with a greater Force, 
and the cold Winds being kept off, 
will render the Situation very warm. 
Add to this, a chalky Surface 
(which if thole Hills do abound 
with, as there are many Situations 
in England which do) it will frill 
add to the Heat of the Place by re¬ 
flecting a greater Quantity or the 
Ad's Rays. 

The Country about this fhould 

be open and hilly; for if it be 
much planted, or low and boggy, 
the Air will conftantly be fill’d with 
motft Particles, occafion’d by the 
plentiful Perforation of the Trees, 
or the Exhalations from the adjoin¬ 
ing Marfhes, whereby the Fruit 
will be greatly prejudic'd (as was 
before observ'd.) Thcfe Vineyards 
fhould always be open to the Eaft 9 
that the Morning Sun may come 
on ’em to dry off the Moifrure of 
the Night early, which by lying 
too long upon the Vines,, does great¬ 
ly rctani the Ripening of their 
Fruit, and renders it crude and ill- 
tafted:* And fince the Fruit of 
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Vbut are rarely ever injur’d by £jfl* 
•b. Winds, io there will be no 
Reafbn to apprehend any Danger 
from fiieh a Situation; the South- 
Wtfi* North-Weft, and North Winds 
being the moft injurious to Vine¬ 
yards in England (as indeed they 
are to mod other Fruit) fo that, if 
poflihle, they fhould be ihelter’d 
therefrom. Having made Choice 
of a Soil and Situation proper for 
this Purpofe, the next thing to be 
done, is to prepare it for Planting. 
In doing of which, the following 
Method fhould be obferv’d: In the 
Spring it fhould be plough’d as 
deep as the Surface will admit* 
turning the Sward into the Bottom 
of each Furrow; then it fhould be 
well harrow’d to break the Clods, 
and cieanfe it from the Roots of 
noxious Weeds: and after this, it 
mufr be conftantly kept plough'd 
and harrow’d for at kail one Year, 
to render the Surface light, ami 
hereby it will be render’d fertile 
by imbibing the nitrous Particles 
of the Air (efpecially if it be tong 
expos’d thereto before it is plant¬ 
ed :) Then in March the Ground 
fhould be well plough’d again; and 
after having made the Surface pret¬ 
ty even, the Rows fhould be mark’d 
out from Soatb-Eaft to North-Weft, 
at the Diftance of ten Feet from 
each other; and theie Rows fhould 
be crofs’d again at five or fix Feet 
Diftance, which will mark out the 
cxa& Places where each Plant fhould 
be plac’d, fb that there will be ten 
Feet Row from Row, and five or 
fix Feet afundcr in the Rows, 
nearer than which they ought ne¬ 
ver to be planted. And herein 
moft People who have planted 
Vineyards, have greatly err’d, feme 
having allowed no more than five 
Feet Row from Row, and the 
Plants but three Feet afunder in 

the 
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tide Rows: And others, who think 
they have been full liberal in this 
Article, have only planted their 
Vines at fix Feet Diftancc every 
Way ; but neither of thefe have 
allow’d a proper Diftance to them, 
as I (hall fhew: For in the firft 
Place, where the Rows arc plac’d 
too clofe, there will not be Room 
for the Sun and Air to pais in be¬ 
tween them to dry up the Moi- 
fture, which being detain’d amongft 
the Vines , mult produce very ill 
Efte&s. And fccondly, where the 
Vines are plac’d in cxa& Squares, 
fo near together as fix Feet, there 
can be no Room for the Current 
of Air to pafs between them, when 
their Branches are extended on each 
Side, and fo confeouently the Damps 
in Autumn will be entangled and 
detain’d amongft the Vines , to the 
great Prejudice of their Fruit. For 
Sncc the Autumns in England are 
often attended with Rains, cold 
Dews, or Fogs, fo all proper Care 
fhould be taken to remove every 
thing which may obftruft the dry- 
ing up the Damps which ariic 
from the Ground. 

The skilful Vignerons abroad are 
alio ienfibie how much it contri¬ 
butes to the Goodnefs of their 
Vines to allow a large Space be¬ 
tween the Rows i and therefore 
where the Quality of the Wine is 
more regarded than the Quantity, 
there they never plant their Vines 
at lefs than ten Feet Row from 
Row, and fome do allow twelve. 
It was an Obfervation of Bellonius , 
almoft two hundred Years fince, 
that in thole Iflands of th cuirchipe- 
lago % where the Rows of Vines 
were plac’d at a great Di(lance, the 
Wine was much preicrable to thole 
which were dole planted j and 
*his he pofitively affirms to be the 
Cafe in moil Countries where he 
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bad traveU’d. Indeed, we need not 
h^ye Recourfe to Antiquity for the 
Truth of fiich Fads, when we are 
daily convinc’d of this Truth in all 
dole Plantations of any kind of 
Fruit, where it is conftantly ob- 
ferv’d, that the Fruits in fiich Pla¬ 
ces are never fo well colour’d, fo 
early ripe, nor near fo well fla¬ 
vour’d as thofe produc’d on T rees, 
where the Air can freely circulate 
about them, and the Rays of the 
Sun have free Ac cels to the Branches, 
whereby their Juices are better pre¬ 
par’d before they enter the Fruit* 
Having thus confidet’d the Di- - 
ftance which is necefiary to be al¬ 
low’d to thefe Plants, we come 
next to the Planting: But in order 
to this, the proper Sorts of Grapes 
fhould be judicioufly chafes* and 
in this Particular we have egregi- 
oufly erred in England; all the Vine¬ 
yards at prefent planted here, are of 
the fweeteft and bell Sort of Grapes 
for Eating, which is contrary to 
the general Pradicc of the Vigne- 
rons abroad, who always obferve 
that fiich Grapes do never make 
good Wine, and therefore, from 
Experience, do make Choice of 
thofe Sorts of Grapes, whole Juice, 
after Fermenting, affords a noble, 
rich Liquor $ which Grapes are al¬ 
ways obierv’d to be auftere, and 
not by any means palatable* This 
is alio agreeable to the cooftanc 
Pra&ice of our Cyder-makers in 
England , who always obferve, that 
the bell Eating Apples make but 
poor Cyder* whereas the more' 
rough and auftere Sorts, after being 
preis’d and fermented, do afford a 
llrong vinous Liquor. And I be¬ 
lieve it will be found true in all 
Fruits, that where the natural Heat 
of the Sun ripens and prepares 
their Juices, fo as to render them 
palatable, whatever Degree gf Heat 
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tliele juices have more, either by 
Fermentation, or from any other 
Caufe, will fender them weaker 
and Ids fpirituous. Of this we 
have many Inftances in Fruits; for 
if we traafplant any of our Sum¬ 
mer or Autumn Fruits, which ri¬ 
pen perfeftiy in England without 
the Affiftance of Art, into a Cli¬ 
mate a few Degrees warmer, thefc 
limits will be mealy and infipid : 
So likewife if we bake or ftew any 
of thde Fruits, they will be good 
for little, lofing all their Spirit and 
Flavour by the additional Heat of 
the Fire ; and fuch Fruits as are by 
no means eatable raw, are hereby 
render’d exquifite, which if trans¬ 
planted into a warmer Climate^ 
have, by the additional Heat of the 
Son, been dfo alter’d fo as to ex¬ 
ceed the mod delicious of our 
Fruit in thk : Country. 

From whence it is plain, that 
thofe Grape* which are agreeable 
to the Padate for Eating, are not 
proper for Wine $ in making of 
which, their Juices mull undergo 
a ftrong Fermentation. Therefore 
fence we have in England been on¬ 
ly prop the moft palatable 

Grapes for Eating, and ncgle&cd 
the other Sorts, before we plant 
Vineyards, we fhould take Care to 
be provided with the proper Sorts 
from abroad ; which fhould be cho- 
£ea according to the Sort of Wines 
Intended to be imitated: Tho 1 I 
believe the moft probable Sort to 
faceted in England is the Auvernas 
Ot true Burgundy Graft (which 
whatever fome Perfbns may pre¬ 
tend, is, at prefent, very rare, in 
England , moft People taking the 
Munier Graft for the Burgundy:) 
This Sort of Grape is moft pre- 
ferr’d in Burgundy , Champaign , Or¬ 
leans, and moft of the other Wine 
Countries in France ; and 1 am in- 
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form’d, that it focceeds very wellisi 
feveral Places to the North ot Pa¬ 
ris, where proper Care is taken of 
its Management: So that I fhould 
adrift fuch Perfons who would 
try the Succeft of Vineyards in Eng¬ 
land, to procure Cuttings of this 
Grape from thofe Countries; but 
herein fbme Perfbn of Integrity 
and Judgment fhould be impioy’d 
t them from fuch Vineyards 
where no other Sorts of Grapes are 
cultivated, which is very rare to 
find, unleft in fome particular Vine¬ 
yards of the Citizens, who are ve¬ 
ry exi£t to keep up the Reputa¬ 
tion of their Wines; nothing being 
more common than for the Vigne- 
rans to plant three or four Sorts of 
Grapes in the feme Vineyard, and 
at the Time of Vintage to mix 
them all together, which renders 
their Wines left delicate than in 
fuch Places where they have only 
this one true Sort of Grape. And 
here I would caution every one a- 
gainft mixing the Juke of more 
Grapes than one Sort, which will 
caufe it to ferment at different 
Times, and in different Manners. 

The Cuttings being thus provi¬ 
ded (for I would always prefer 
thefc to Layers, or rooted Plants, 
for the Reafons given at the Be¬ 
ginning of the Article Vitis) about 
the Beginning of April is the beft 
Seafon for Planting; when it will 
be proper to put the lower Ends 
of the Cuttings in Water about 
three Inches, fetting them upright 
for fix or eight Hours before they 
are us’d; then at the Center of c- 
very crofs Mark already made by a 
Line, to the Diftance the Vines are 
deligrld, fhould be a Hole made 
with a Spade or other Iaftrumenr, 
about a Foot deep: into each of 
which fhould be put one ftion^ 
Cutting, placing it a little Hoping, 

then 
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with Earth, prefling it gently with 
the Feet to the Cutting, and railing 
a little Hill to each about three In¬ 
ches, fo as to juft cover the uopcr- 
moft Eye or Bud, which will pre¬ 
vent the Wind and Sun from drying 
any Part of the Cuttings, and this 
upper Eye only will (hoot, the un¬ 
der ones moft of them will pufh 
out Roots *, lb that this Shoot will 
be very ftrong and vigorous. 

After they arc thus planted, they 
will require no other Care until 
they (hoot, except to keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds, which 
(hould be conftantly obfcrv’d: But 
as to Watering, or any other Trou¬ 
ble, there will be no Occafion for 
it, notwithftanding what lome Peo¬ 
ple have direded; for in England 
there is no Danger of their mifcar- 
rying by Drought. When the 
Cuttings begin to (hoot, there (hould 
be a (mall Stick of about three 
Feet long ftuck down by each, to 
which the Shoots (hould be faft- 
cn’d to prevent their breaking or 
lying upon the Ground, (b that as 
the Shoots advance, the Fattening 
(hould be renew'd, and all fmall la¬ 
teral Shoots (if there are any fuch 
produc’d) (hould be conftantly dis¬ 
plac'd, and the Ground between 
rhe Vines always kept clean. This 
is the whole Management which 
is requir’d the firft Summer. 

But at Michaelmas , when the 
Vmes have done ihooting, they 
(hould be prun’d; for if they are 
left unprun’d till Spring, their Shoots 
being tender (elpecially towards 
their upper Parts) will be in Dan¬ 
ger of fuftcring, if the Winter 
lhould prove fevere. 

This Pruning is only to cut 
down all the Shoots to two Eyes; 
and if afrer this is done, the Earth 
be drawn up in a Hill about each 


fence againft Froft. 

At the Beginning of March the 
Ground between the Vines (hould 
be well dug, to loofen it, and rea¬ 
der it dean, but you (hould be 
careful not to dig deep dofc to the 
Vines, left thereby their Roots (hould 
be cut or bruis’d; and at the lame 
time the Earth (hould be again kid 
up in a Hill about each Plant, but 
there rouft be Care taken not to 
bury the two young Eyes of the 
former Year’s Shoot, which were 
left to produce new Wood. 

At the Beginning of May, when 
the Vines are (hooting, there (hould 
be fome Stakes fix’d down to the 
Side of each Plant, which muft be 
fomewhat taller and ftronger than 
tho(e of the former Year* to theftr 
the two Shoots (if (o many are 
produc’d) (hould be faften’d, trad 
all the (mall trailing or lateral Sheets 
(hould be conftantly difplac’d, that 
the other Shoots may be ftronger* 
and the Ground (hould alfo be kept 
very dear from Weeds, as before. 

At Michaelmas thefe Vines (hould 
be prun’d again, in the folk)wing 
Manner. Thole of them which 
have produc’d two ftrong Shoots 
of equal Vigour, muft be cut down 
to three Eyes each; but (iich which 
have one ftrong Shoot and a weak 
one, the ftrong one muft be (hort- 
en’d to three Eyes, and the weak 
one to two; and fuch Vines which 
have produc’d but one ftrong Shoot, 
fhould be (horten’d down to two 
Eyes alio, in order to obtain more 
Wood againft the fuccecding Year. 

In the Spring, about the Begin¬ 
ning of March the Ground be* 
tween the Vines (hould be again 
dug, as before, and two Stakes 
(hou:d be plac’d down by the Side 
of all iuch Vines as have two Shoots^ 
at fuch Diftance on each Side or 

the 
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the Plant as the Shoots, will admit 
to be fatten'd thereto 5 and the 
Shoots fhould be drawn out on 
each Side to the Stakes, fo as to 
make an Angle of about forty-five 
Degrees with the Stem, but by no 
means fhould they be bent down 
horizontally, as is by ibme pra¬ 
ctis'd, for the Branches lying too 
near the Earth are greatly injur'd 
by the Damps which arifc from 
thence, but efpecially when they 
have Fruit, which is never £b well 
tatted, nor fo early ripe upon thofe 
Branches, as when they are a little 
more elevated. 

In May, when the Vines begin to 
(hoot, they mutt be carefully rook'd 
over, and all the weak dangling 
Shoots fhould be rubb'd off as they 
are produc'd, and thofe Shoots 
which are produc'd from ftrong 
Eyes, fhould be fatten'd to the 
Stakes to prevent their being broke 
off by the Wind. This Manage¬ 
ment fhould be repeated at leatt 
every three Weeks, from the Be¬ 
ginning of May to the End of Ju¬ 
ly*, by which Means, the Shoots 
which are train'd up for the fuc- 
ceeding Year will not only be 
ftronger, but alfo better ripen'd 
and prepar'd for Bearing, becaufe 
they will have the Advantage of 
Sun and Air, which is abfoTutely 
neceflary to prepare their Juices ; 
whereas, if they are crowded by 
a Number of fmall dangling weak 
Branches, they will fhade and ex¬ 
clude the Rays of the Sun from 
the other Shoots, and fo by de¬ 
taining the Moifture a longer time 
amongtt the Branches, occaiion the 
Veflcls of the young Wood to be 
of a larger Dimenfion, and hereby 
the crude Juice finds an cafy Pal- 
iage thro’ them ,* (b that the Shoots 
in Autumn feem to be mottly 
Pith, and are of a greenifh imma- 
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ture Nature; and wherc-ever this 
is obferv'd, it is a fure Sign of a 
bad Quality in the Vines. 

The Soil alio fhould be conttant- 
ly kept dean, becaufe if there are 
any Vegetables (either Weeds or 
Plants o? other Kinds) growing be¬ 
tween the Vines, it will detain the 
Dews longer, and by their Perfpi- 
ration occaiion a greater Moitture 
than would be if the Ground were 
intircly clear; io that thofe who 
plant other Things between their 
Rows of Vines , are guilty of a 
great Error. . 

At Michaelmas the Vines fhould 
be prun'd, which Seafbn I approve 
of rather than the Spring (for Rca- 
ibns given already;) and this being 
the third Year from planting, the 
Vines will begin to produce Fruit, 
therefore they mutt be prun'd ac¬ 
cordingly. Now fuppofe the two 
Shoots of the former Year, which 
were fhorten'd to three Eyes, have 
each of them produc'd two ftrong 
Branches the Summer paft, then 
the uppermoft of thefe Shoots up¬ 
on each Branch fhould be fhorten’d 
down to three good Eyes (never 
including the lower Eye, which is 
fituatc juft above the former Year's 
Wood, which fcldom produces a- 
ny thing except a weak dangling 
Shoot;) and the lower Shoots fhould 
be fhorten’d down to two good 
Eyes each; thefe being defign’d to 
produce vigorous Shoots for the 
fucceeding Year, and the former 
are defign'd to bear Fruit: But 
where the Vines are weak, and have 
not produc'd more than two or 
three Shoots the laft Seafbn, there 
fhould be but one of them left 
with three Eyes for Bearing, the 
reft mutt be fhorten'd down to 
two, or if weak, to one good 
Eye, in order to obtain ftrong 
Shoots the following Summer; for 

there 
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there is nothing more injurious to 
Vines than the leaving too much 
Wood upon them, efpecially whiie 
they are young, or the over-bear¬ 
ing them, which will weaken ’em 
fo much, as not to be recover’d a- 

? iin to a good State in feveral 
ears, tho* they fhould be manag’d 
with all poftible Skill. 

In March the Ground between 
the Vines fhould be well dug, ob¬ 
serving not to injure their Roots 
by digging too deep near them; 
bat where there are fmall horizon¬ 
tal Roots produc’d, on or near the 
Surface of the Ground, they fhould 
be prun’d oft clofe to the Place 
inhere they were produc’d; thefe 
being what the Vigncrons call Day 
Roots, and are by no means necet 
lary to be left on: And after ha* 
ving dug the Ground, the Stakes 
fhould be plac’d down in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: On each Side of 
the Vine fhould be a Stake, put in 
at about fixtecn Inches from the 
Root, to which the two Branches, 
which were prun’d to three Eyes 
each, for Bearing, fhould be faft- 
cn’d (obferving, as , was before di- 
re&ed, not to draw them down 
too horizontally;) then another 
taller Stake fhould be plac’d down 
Hear the Foot of the Vine, to which 
the two Shoots, which were prun’d 
down to two Eyes, fliould be faft- 
en’d, provided they arc long enough 
lor that Purpofe; but if not, when 
their Eyes begin to (hoot, thefe 
imift be train’d upright to the 
Stakes, to prevent their trailing on 
the Ground, or being broke by 
the Wind. 

In May the Vines fhould be care¬ 
fully look’d over again, at which 
Time all weak lateral Branches 
fhould be rubb’d off as they are 
produc’d, and thofe Shoots Which 
thew Fruit, mutt be fatten'd with 
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Bafs to the Stakes to prevent their 
being broke, until they are extend* 
ed to three Joints beyond the Fruit, 
where they fhould be flopp’d : But 
the Shoots which are deugn’d for 
Bearing the following Seafon, fhould 
be kept train’d dpright to the mid¬ 
dle Stake; by which Method the 
Fruit-Branches will not fhade thefe 
middle Shoots, nor will the middle 
Shoots fhade the Fruit, fo that each 
will enjoy the Benefit of Sun and Air. 

This Method fhould be repeated 
every Fortnight or three Weeks, 
from the Beginning of May to the 
Middle or latter End of 7*ty> 
which will always keep the Shoot? 
in their right Pofition, whereby 
their Leaves will not be inverted, 
which greatly retards the Growth 
of the Fruit, and by keeping the 
Vines conftantly clear from horizon¬ 
tal Shoots, the Fruit will not be 
crowded with Leaves and fhaded, 
but will have conftantly the Advan¬ 
tage of Sun and Air equally, which 
is of great Confequencc; tot where 
the Fruit is cover’d with thefe dang¬ 
ling Shoots in the Spring, and aro 
afterwards expos’d to the Air, either 
by diverting thefe of their Leaves, 
or elfe difplacing their Branches in- 
tirely, as is often practis’d, the 
Fruit will become hard, and re¬ 
main at a perfeft Stand for three 
Weeks, and fometimes will never 
advance afterwards, as I have fere- 
ral times obferv’d; therefore there 
cannot be too much Care taken to 
keep them conftantly in a kindly 
State of Growth, as the Vzgneroni 
abroad well know, tho’ in Eng¬ 
land it is little regarded by the 
Generality of Gardeners, who, when' 
their Grapes fuffer by this NcgleS, 
immediately complain of the Cli¬ 
mate, or the Untowardnefs of the 
Seafon, which is too often a Co¬ 
ver for Negle&s of this Nature: 

Apd 
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And bat I can’t hdp faking No^ 
dec of the abfurd Pra£kice ot thole 
who pull off their Leaves from 
their Vines, which are plac’d near 
the Fruit, in order to let in the 
Rays of the Sun to ripen them; 
not confidering how much they 
expoie their Fruit to the Cold 
Dews, which fall plentifully in 
Autumn, which being imbib'd by 
the Fruit, does greatly retard them: 
Betides, no Fruit will ripen fb well 
when entirely expos’d to the Sun, 
as when they arc gently fereen’d 
with Leaves; and by the pulling 
off thefe Leaves, which are abfb- 
lutely neceflary to prepare the Jui¬ 
ces before they enter the Fruit, the 
grofs Parts of which are perfpir’d 
away by the Leaves, the Fruit 
xnuft either be depriv’d oi Nourifh- 
ment, or eife feme of the grofi 
Particles will enter with the more 
refin’d Parts of the juice, and there* 
by render the Fruit worfe than it 
would otherwifc be, were the 
Leaves permitted to remain upon 
the Branches: For if the weak 
dangling Shoots are constantly dis¬ 
plac’d as they are produc’d, the 
Fruit will not be too much (haded 
by the Leaves which are upon the 
bearing Branches. 

When the Fruit is ripe, it the 
Stalks of the Bunches are cut half 
through a Fortnight before they 
are gather’d, it will caufe the 
Juice to be much better, becaufe 
there will not be near fo great a 
Quantity of NourUhment enter the 
Fruit, whereby the watry Particles 
will have Time to evaporate, and 
the Juice will be better digefted. 
This is practis’d by forne of the 
saoft curious Vignerom in the South 
of France, where they make excel¬ 
lent Wine. But if" after the Fruit 
be cut, it is hung up in a dry 
f^oom upon St ring* fo as .not to 
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touch och other for a Month bc> 
fore they are prefs’d, it will alio 
gready add to the Strength of the 
Wine, becaufe in that Time a 
great Quantity of the watery Parts 
of the Juice will evaporate. This 
is a conftant Pra&icc with fome 
Per (bus, who inhabit in the 
Uzt on the Borders of ltd], where 
is made a moft delirious rich Wine, 
as hath been attefted by Dr. Bur* 
net in his Travels, and I have 
heard the fame from feveral Gem 
tleznen who have travelled that 
Road fince. 

But with all the Care that cad 
poflibly be taken, either in the 
Culture of the Vines, or in making 
the Wine, it will not be near fS 
good while the Vineyard is young, 
as it will be after it has been plant¬ 
ed ten or twelve Years; and it 
will be conftantlv mending until it 
is fifty Years old, as is attefted by 
feveral curious Perfbns abroad, as 
alfo by the moft skilful Wine* 
Coopers at home, who can tcli 
the produce of a young Vineyard 
from that of an old one, after it 
is brought to England, by the Co? 
lour of the Wine. This Difference 
is very eafily accounted for, from 
the different Structure of the Ve£ 
£els of the Plants, thole of young 
Vines being larger and of a looicr 
Texture, do ealily admit of a lar¬ 
ger Quantity of grofs Nourifoment 
to pals through them; whereas 
thofe of old Vines , which are more 
woody, are more clofely conftridk- 
cd, and thereby the Juice is better 
drain'd in palling through them, 
which muft consequently render it 
much better, tho’ the Grapes from 
a young Vineyard will be larger, 
and afford a greater Quantity of 
Juice: So that People mould not 
be difeourag’d, if their Wines at 
firft are not fb good as they would 

wifoj 
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with; fince afterward, when the 
Vineyard is a few Years older, the 
Wine may anfwer their Expedi¬ 
tion. As to the Fermenting and 
Managing the Wine, that is treated 
of particularly under the Article of 
Wines, to which the Reader is de- 
fir’d to turn. 

The Vineyard being now arriv’d 
to a bearing State, fhould be treat¬ 
ed after the following Manner : 

Fir ft, In the Pruning, there fhould 

never be too many Branches left 
upon a Root, nor thofe too long ; 
for although by doing of this, 
there may be a greater Quantity of 
Fruit produc’d, yet the Juice of 
thefe will never be io good as 
when there is a moderate Quantity 
of Fruit, which will be better nou- 
rifh’d, and the Roots of the Plants 
not io much weaken’d, which is 
found to be of io bad Confequence 
to Vineyards, that when Gentle¬ 
men abroad let out Vineyards to 
Vignetons, there is always a Claufe 
inferted in their Leafes to dire& 
how many Shoots (hall be left up¬ 
on each Vine, and the Number of 
Eyes to which the Branches muft 
be foorten’d ; becaufe were not the 
Yipttrmts thus ty’d down, they 
would overbear the Vines, fo that 
in a few Years they would ex- 
hauft their Roots, and render them 
fo weak, as not to be recover’d a- 
in ip fcvcral Years, and their 
ine would be fo bad, as to bring 
a Difrcputation on the Vineyard, 
to the great Lofs of the Propri¬ 
etor. 

The Number of Branches which 

the Italians do generally agree to 
leave upon a ftrong Vine, are four; 
two of the ftrongeft have four 
Eyes, and the two weaker are 
fhorten’d down to two Eyes each ; 
which is very different from the 
common Pra&icc in England, where 
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It is ufual to fee fix or eight Bmp 
ches left upon each Root, and 
thofe, perhaps, left with fix or 
eight Eyes to each; fo that if thefe 
are fruitful, one Root muft pro¬ 
duce near four times the Number 
of Bunches which the Italians do 
ever permit, and fo confequently 
the Fruit will not be fo well nou- 
rifh’d, and the Roots will alfo be 
greatly weaken’d ; as is the Cafe of 
all Sorts of Fruit-trees, when a 
greater Number of Fruit is left on 
than the Trees can nouriih. 

The next Thing is, cooftantly to 
keep the Ground perfb&ly dean 
between the Vines , never permit¬ 
ting any Sort of Plants or Weeds 
to grow there: The Ground fhould 
alfo be carefully dug every Spring, 
and every third Year fhould have 
fome Manure, which fhould be of 
different Sorts, according to the 
Nature ot the Ground, or which 
can be rood conveniently prcih 
cur’d. 

If the Land is ftifF, ami inclina¬ 
ble to bind on the Surface, then 
Sea-Sand or Sea-Coal A foes «re ci¬ 
ther of them very good Manure 
for it j but if the Ground be loofc 
and dry, then Lime is the beft Ma¬ 
nure for it. This muft be fpread 
thin upon the Surface of the Ground 
before it is dug, and in digging 
fhould be bury’d equally in every 
Part of the Vineyard. Thefe are 
much preferable to any Sort of 
Dung for Vines , fb that it will be 
worth the Expence to procure ci¬ 
ther of them: And as they do re¬ 
quire manuring but every third 
Year, fo where the Vineyard is 
large, it may be divided into three 
equal Parts; each of which may 
be manur’d in its Turn* whereby 
the Expcnce will be but little every 
Year *, whereas when the Whole is 
manur’d together »t will add to 
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the Expence, and in many Places 
there can’t be a fufficient Quantity 
procured to manure a large Vine* 
yard in one Year. 

This Digging and Manuring 
. fhould always be perform'd about 

* the Beginning of March, at which 

, time au the fuperficial or Bon- 

Roets, as they are call’d, muff be 
cut off, but the larger Roots muff 
not be injur'd by the Spade, 
therefore the Ground cloie to the 
Stem of the Vines muff not be dug 
too deep. After this is done, the 
Stakes fhould be placed down, one 
' on each Side the Vines, at about 
(ixteen Inches from their Stems, 
to which tbe longeff Bearing-bran- 
ches fhould be faften’d, and one 
Stake dole to the Stem, to which 
the two fbortcr Branches fhould be 
trained upright, to furnifh Wood 
for the fuccecding Year. 

In the Summer they muft be 

* carefully look’d over, as before, 
rubbing off all weak, dangling 

£ . Shoots, and training the good oocs 

to the Stakes regularly, as they are 
produced, and thole of them which 
Jhave Fruit, fhould be flopp’d in 
May, about three Joints beyond 
the Bunches ; but the upright 
Shoots,, which are defign’d for 

* Bearing the following Year, muft 
not be flopp'd 'till the Beginning of 
July, when they may be left a- 
bout five Feet king; for if they 

. ore flopp'd fooner in the Year, it 
will caufe ’em to fhoot out many 
. dangling Branches from the Sides 
of the Eyes, which will not only 
- 'occafion more Trouble to difplacc 
’em, but alfo will be injurious to 
i the Eyes or Buds. 

f, . .. N. B. All this Summer-DrefTing 
1 fhould be perform’d with the 

1 Thumb and Finger, and not with 

( Knives, beeaufe the-Wounds made 

by Inftruments in Summer, do not 
Vol. II. ‘ 
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heal fo ioon as when flopp’d by 
gently hipping the leading Bud* 
which if done before the Shoot is 
become woody, it may be efFe&od 
with great Eafe, being very tender, 
while young* 

When a Vineyard is thus careful¬ 
ly drefs’d, it will afford as much 
Pleafure in viewing it as any Pianr 
tation of Trees or Shrubs whate¬ 
ver, the Rows being regular, and 
if the Stakes are exa&iy placed* 
and the upright Shoots flopp’d to 
an equal Height, there is nothing 
in Nature which will make a more 
beautiful Appearance; and during 
the ^Seafon that the Vines are in 
Flower, they do emit a moft grate¬ 
ful Scent, efpecially in a Morning 
and Evening, and when the Grapes 
begin to ripen, there will be a 
frefh Pleafure arifing in viewing 
of them. 

But as the Beauty of Vineyards 
arifes from the regular Difpolition 
of the Branches of the Vines, £6 
great Care fhould be taken in their 
Management, to train 'em regular¬ 
ly, and to provide every Year for 
new Wood to bear the fiicceedmg 
Year, beeaufe the Wood which 
has produced Fruit, is commonly 
cut quite away, after the Fruit is 
gathered; or at leaft is fhorteo’d 
down to two Eyes, to force out 
Shoots for the next Year, where 
there is not a fufficient Number of 
Branches upon the Vine, of thofe 
trained upright; fo that in Sum¬ 
mer, when the Vines are in Perfe¬ 
ction, there fhould be fix upright 
Shoots trained for the next Year’s 
Wood, and three or four Bearing- 
branches, with Fruit on them ; 
more than thefe ought never to 
be left upon one Vine, for the 
Reafons before given* 

N. B . The Auvermt, or True 
Burgundy Graft, is valued in France 
K k before 
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before any other Sort, becaufe the 
Fruit does never grow very clofe 
upon the Bunches, fo that thev 
are more equally ripen’d, for which 
Reafon it mould alfo be prcferr’d 
in England ; though, in general, 
thofe Sorts are moll efteenvd with 
us that have always dole Bunches, 
which is certainly wrong; for it 
may be obferved, that the Grapes 
upon fuch Bunches are common¬ 
ly ripe on one Side, and green on 
the other, which is a bad Quality 
for fiich as are prcfs’d to make 
Wine. 

I ihall now fubjoin a few Sorts 
©f Vines which are preferv’d in 
feme curious Gardens, more for 
the Sake of Variety than the Va¬ 
lue of their Fruit: Thefe are, 

1. Vitis i fylveftris, Virginiana. 
Tark. Theat. The wild Virginian 
Grape. 

2. Vitis ; vulpina , dicta Virginiana 
alba. Fluk. Aim . The Fox Grape, 
vulgb. 

3. Vitis ; alba dulcis, foliis van- 
egatis. The. blotch’d-leav’d Vine. 

4. Vms i alba dulcis , limbis fo- 
liorum argent at is. The fhip’d leavxi 
Vine. . 

y, Vitis 5 quinquefolia , Canaden - 
fis /can dens, Tottrn. Th Virginian 
Vine or Common Creeper. 

The firft and fecond Sorts do 
grow in great Plenty in the Woods 
of America, where, I have been 
inform’d, are many other Sorts, 
fbme of which do produce Fruit 
very little inferior to moft of our 
fine Sorts which are cultivated in 
Europe, notwithftanding which, it 
is generally thought impoflible to 
make Wine in America , but this, 
I dare fay, mull proceed from a 
Want of Skill, rather than any bad 
Quality in the Soil or Climate: So 
jhat in (lead of planting Vineyards 
on their looie, rich Lands (as hath 
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generally been practis'd by the In¬ 
habitants of thofe Countries) if 
they would plant them upon riling 
Ground, where the Bottom was 
rocky or hard near the Surface, I 
dare fav they would have very 
good Succefsj for the great Fault 
complain’d of in thofe Countries* 
is, that the Grapes do generally 
burft before they are fully ripe; 
which mull certainly be occaiion’d 
by their having too much Nou- 
rilhment ; therefore, when they 
are planted on a poorer Soil, this 
will be, in part, remedied. Ano¬ 
ther Caufe of this may proceed 
from the Moifhire of the Air (oc¬ 
caiion’d by the Perforation of 
Trees, &c.) which being imbib’d 
by the Fruit, may break their Skins. 
This indeed, can’t be prevented un¬ 
til the Country is better clear’d of 
the Timber; but however, this 
fhould caution People not to plant 
Vines in fuch Places where there 
are great Quantities of Woods, be¬ 
caufe of this Effc& which it hath 
on the Grapes. But to return. 

Thefe two Sorts of Vines are 
preferved'in.the Gardens of thofe 
who are curious in Botany, but I 
have not feen cither of ’em pro¬ 
duce Fruit in this Country. Thefe 
may be propagated by Layers, which 
will take Root in one Year, and 
may be taken off and tranfplanted 
in the Spring where they are to 
remain, which fhould be againft a 
warm Wall, becaufe if they are ex¬ 
pos’d to much Cold in Winter, 
they are often deftroy’d, cfpcciaUy 
while they arc young. 

Their Pruning and Management 
is the fame with any othei Sorts 
of Grapes, but only they fhould 
have fewer Shoots, and thoic {batt¬ 
en'd down very low, otherwife 
they will make very weak Scoots, 
and never arrive to any confidenhle 
Suengtb, 
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Strength, fo will not be capable of 
producing Fruit. 

The two Sorts with ftrip’d 
Leaves are alfo preferv’d by thole 
who are curious in collecting a Va¬ 
riety of Plants. Thefe may be pro¬ 
pagated as the other Kinds of 
Grapes, but are tender, and fo mutt 
have a warm Situation, otherwife 
they will not thrive $ nor do the 
Cuttings of thefe take Root fo rea¬ 
dily as thofe whofe Leaves are 
plain: But as there is no very great 
Beauty in thefe Plants, fo they are 
fcarcely worth' cultivating, Unlefs 
for Variety. 

The fifth Sort was originally 
brought from America , but from 
its Hardincfs, and being eafy to 
propagate, is become as common 
as if it Were a Native of this 
Country. 

This Plant is chiefly planted in 
fmall Gardens near London , where 
it endures the Smoak better than 
moft other Plants; and being a 
rampant Grower, is planted againft 
high Walls and Buildings, which 
it will cover fooner than any other 
Sort of Plant, and in Summer will 
look green, which is what the In¬ 
habitants of London are greatly 
pleas’d with. The Branches of 
this Plant will fometimes (boot 
twenty or thirty Feet long in one 
Summer, and do fend forth Roots 
from their Joints whereby they 
fatten themfelvcs to the Building 
where they are placed, fo that 
they do not require much Trouble 
to fiipport them. 

The only Culture they require, 
is to cut out all the fmall weak 
Shoots in March , and fhorten the 
ftrong ones to about ten Feet long, 
which will ttrengthen them againft 
the fuccecding Summer, and caufe 
* them to fhoot vigoroufly. i 

This Plant may .be propagated 
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by Cuttings, which fhculd be plant¬ 
ed in the Spring upon a fhady Bor-* 
der, where they will take Root: 
freely, and if water’d in dry Wea¬ 
ther, will make a great Progrefs 
the focceeding Summer, and the 
Spring after may be tranfplanted 
where they aie to remain, which 
may be in almoft any Soil or Situ¬ 
ation, for they are very hardy 
Plants. 

VITIS IDjEA : The Bilberry of 

Whortle-bcrry-bufh. 

The Characters are $ 

The Flower confifts of om Leaf 
which is flsap'd like a l J itcherfrom 
whofe Empalement arifes the Point al, 
fix'd like a Nail, in the upper Part 
of the Flower, which afterwards he* 
comes a foft umbilicated Fruit , or 
Berry , full of Juice, in which ari 
enclos'd Seeds, for the moft pat:$ 
fmall. 

The Species are; 1 

1. ViTis iDitAj magna quiiufi 
dam, five Myrtillis grandis , J. B. 
The great Bilberry-bufh. 

a. Vitis Idaea § folHs ohlongis ere * 
natis, fruStu nigri canto. C. B. P. 
Black W harts, ■ Whortle-berries, of* 
Bilberry. 

3. Vitis Idjea 5 fempervirend, 
fru&u rtibrd, J. B. Red Whorts 
or Whortle-berries. 

- 4. Vitis Idjea; JEthiopica, BuPt 
minor is folio , floribus albicmtibus . 
Hm A . iEthiopian Whortle-berry 
with a Letter Box-leaf and white 
Flowers 

f. Vitis Idaaj Americana , ft* 
Ills fubrotundis, hirfutis , ex adverfo 
nafeentibus , floribus minimis her ha - 
ceis, frutta parvo rubro . American 
Whortie-berry, with'roundifh hairy 
Leaves growing by Paifs, fmall 
greenifh Flowers, and a fmall ted 
fruit, vulgarly call'd, St. FeterV 
wort. 

Rk > r tbf 
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The firft and third Sorts do 
grow wild in Yorkjhire, Derby/hire, 
WeftmortUndj and other Northern 
Countries of England, as alio upon 
the Alps, and other lofty Mountains 
in feveral Parts of Europe-, but 
can't by Art be cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens near London, fb as to thrive 
and produce Fruit. The firft com* 
monly grows to the Height of 
three or four Feet, in its native 
Places of Growth, and produces 
great Quantities of Fruit, which 
the poor Inhabitants of thofe Coun¬ 
tries gather, and fell in the Mar¬ 
kets for Tarts, &c. The third Sort 
Is a very humble Plant, feldom 
growing much taller than the 
Dwarf Dutch Box (which is us'd 
for edging of Borders:) This pro¬ 
duces in its native Places of Growth, 
large Quantities of red Fruit; but 
thefe will rarely grow in Gardens, 
unlefs planted in a flrong, cold 
Soil* and a ftiady Situation. 

The fecond Sort is very com¬ 
mon upon mar (by or boggy Heaths, 
in divers Parts of England, and 
will grow to the Height of three 
or four Feet in fuch Places, and 
produce great Quantities of Fruit, 
which ripen in July, and arc ga¬ 
thered by the poor People for the 
fame Ufes as the firft Sort. 

This is aifo very difficult to cul¬ 
tivate in Gardens: The only Me¬ 
thod is, to take up fome Plants in 
the Spring, from the Places of its 
.Growth, with Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranfplant them 
into a moift, fhady Fart of the 
Garden, where, if the Soil be not 
too rich or warm, they will thrive 
tolerably well, provided the Ground 
is not dug or cleaned, for thefe 
Plants will grow beft on fuch Pla¬ 
ces as are never cultivated* This 
Sort is directed by the College of 
fhyficiam to be ufed in Medicine, 
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The founh Sort is a tender 
Plant which is preferv’d in the 
Gardens of thofe who delight in 
preferving Exotick Plants. This is 
propagated by Layers, which fhould 
be layM down in the Spring, ob- 
ferving to make a little Slit in the 
Part which is laid in the Ground 
(in the manner as is practis'd in 
Laying of Carnations) and in dry 
Weather they rauft be frequently 
water'd, which will greatly facili¬ 
tate their taking Root; and in the 
following Spring they may be cut 
off from the old Plants, and plant¬ 
ed each into a feparate Pot, filled 
with flrong, frefh Earth, and pla¬ 
ced upon a moderate Hot-bed 
which will facilitate their taking 
firefh Root; but they muft be (ha¬ 
ded from the Sun with Mats, and 
frequently water'd. 

In the Summer thefe Plants may 
be expofed in the open Air, with 
other hardy Exotick Plants; and in 
Winter they muft be placed in the 
Green-houJ where they fhould 
have as much free Air as poftible 
in mild Weather, and muft be fre¬ 
quently water'd, otherwife they 
will not thrive. 

Tliefe Plants produce their Flow¬ 
ers in Winter and Spring, but do 
rarely produce Fruit in this Coun¬ 
try. 

The fifth Sort grows to a Shrub 

of fix or feven Feet high, and 
though a Native of America, yet 
will endure the fevereft Cold of 
our Climate in the open Air. It 
may eafily be propagated by Lay¬ 
ers or Suckers, which are generally 
produced in great Plenty from the 
Roots of the old Plants f thefe 
fhould be taken off either in Spring 
or Autumn, and planted out a- 
mongft other Shrubs of the fame 
Growth, where they will add to 
the piyerfity, but there is little 
Beauty 


. 
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Beauty in them; for their Flowers 
(which are produced in September ) 
are very fmall, and of a greenift 
Colour, lo that unleft a Perlba 
fearch for them, they may elcape 
the Sight, being always fituate 
amongft the Leaves. 

Thde Flowers are lueeeeded by 
fmall red Fruit, which ripen in 
Winter, after th: Leaves are fallen 
off, lo are more viliblc than the 
Flowers. This Fruit is not ufed in 
its native Country, it having very 
little Tafte, and being lo very fmall, 
can’t be worth the Trouble of ga¬ 
thering. I fuppole this Shrub had 
the Name of St. Peter's-wort im¬ 
pos’d on it lie fore it produced either 
Flowers or Fruit in England . from 
the Rcfemblance which the Leaves 
of it have to thole of Afcyron , or 
St. Peter’s-wort ; for in other re- 
fpc&s it differs widely from the 
Characters of that Genus. 

V1T1S SYLVESTRIS; vide Cie- 
maritis. 

ULMUS: The Elm-Tree. 

The Characters arc; 

The Flower confifls of one Leaf, 
which is fiap’d like a Bell , having 
many Stamina {or Threads) in the 
Center; from the Bottom arifes the 
Pointal , which afterwards becomes a 
membranaceous or leafy Fruit, almoft 
Heart-jhafd, in the Middle of which 
is placed a P ear-(hap'd Seed-Vrffel, 
containing one Seed, for the mofi part 
of the fame Shape. 

The Species are; 

I. Ulmus; vulgatijfma, foliolato 

fcabro. Ger. Emac. The common 
rough-lcav’d Elm. 

a. Ulmus; folio latiffmo fcabro. 
Ger. Emac. The Witch-Hazel, or 
broad-lcav’d E:m, by lome unskil¬ 
ful Peribns called the Bririfli Elm. 

3. Ulmus; minor , folio anguflo 
fcabro . GVr. Emac. The fmaii-lcav’d 
or EngliIh Elm. 
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4. Ulmus ; folio, glabro . Ger. 
Emac. The finooth-leav’d, or 

Witch-Elm. 

f. Ulmus; major HollanSca,an- 
gujlus f§» magis acuminatis (amarris, 
folio latijjom fcabro • Pink. Aim . 
The Dutch Elm. 

6. Ulmus ; minor, folio anguflo 

fcabro, flme variegato. The 

Englifh Elm with beautiful ftrip’d 
Leaves. 

7. Ulmus ; folio glabro eleganter 

variegato . The Witch-Eim with 
ftrip’d Leaves. 

8. Ulmus; minor foliis flavefeen- 

tibus. The yellow-lea v*d Elm. 

9. Ulmus; major Hollandica,an- 
guflis & magis acuminatis famarris , 
folio latiffmo fcabro, eleganter va¬ 
riegato. The Dutch Elm with ftrip’d 
Leaves. 

The four firft-mention’d Sorts are 
very common in divers Parts of 
England, though it is generally be¬ 
liev’d neither of ’em were origi¬ 
nally Natives of this Country; but 
however that be, they have propa¬ 
gated thcmfelves by Seeds and Suck¬ 
ers which have arofc from the 
Roots of old Trees, in fuch Plenty, 
as hardly to be rooted out, where 
they have long had Poffellion, efpe- 
cially in Hedge Rows, where there 
is Harbour for their Roots, which, 
when left undifturb’d, will lend 
forth a firefh Parcel of young Plants 
annually, from whence the People 
who fupply the Nurfery-men do 
gather them. 

The fifth Sort is equally hardy, 
and almoft as common in England 
as cither of the former; this is 
pretty quick of Growth while 
young, and will outftrip the com¬ 
mon Englifh Elm forlcveral Years; 
but after twenty or thirty Years 
Growth, the Englifls Elm will get 
the better every Year, and the 
Timber thereof being much pre- 
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feraHe to that of the Dutch E/m, 
renders it raore valuable for Plant¬ 
ing. 

The Sorts with ftrip’d Leaves are 
preferv*d by thofe who are curious 
in colle&ing variegated Plants, but 
they arc not worth propagating 
unlcls for the Sake of> Variety ; 
being of flower Growth, and in 
mod People’s Judgment, lefs beau¬ 
tiful than the plain Sorts* 

Thcfe Plants may be either pro¬ 
pagated by Layers or Suckers taken 
from the Roots of the old Trees, 
the latter of which is greatly pra¬ 
ctis’d in many Places ; but as thcfe 
are often cut up with very indiffe¬ 
rent Roots, fb they very often mis¬ 
carry, and render the Succcfs doubt¬ 
ful; whereas thofe which are pro¬ 
pagated by Layers are in no Hazard, 
and do always make better Roots, 
and come on fafter than the other, 
for which Reafons this Method 
fhould be more universally practis’d. 
And fince a fmall Compafsof Ground 
fill’d with Stools of thefe Plants, 
will be fufficient to furnifh a Nur- 
fery of a confiderable Extent, with 
Layers to be tranfplanted, fo it is 
richly worth every Perfon’s while, 
who would cultivate thefe Trees, 
to allot a Piece of Ground for this 
Purpofe. 

The heft Soil for fuch a Nurfery 
16 a frefh Hazel Loam, neither too 
light and dry, nor over moift and 
heavy; this Ground Should be well 
trench’d, and a little rotten Dung 
bury’d therein; and in doing of this, 
great Care fhould be taken to pick 
out all Roots of pernicious Weeds, 
which if left in the Ground would 
be very injurious to the Layers, 
and can’t afterwards be fo ealily 
rooted out; then having laid the 
Ground leyel, the Plants muft be 
planted at about eight Feet afunder 
each Way:. The beft Scaibn for 
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this Work is in Autumn, as fooa 
as the Leaves begin to decay, that 
they may take Root before the dry 
Weather in the Spring comes on, 
whereby a great Ex pence of water¬ 
ing them will be fav’d; for if they 
are well fettled in the Ground be¬ 
fore the dry Weather, they will 
require little more than to mulch 
their Roots, to keep the Earth from 
drying* 

Thefe Plants fhould be permitted 
to grow rude two Years, during 
which Time the Ground between 
fhould be carefully cleaned and dug 

every Spring ; by this Time they 

will be ftrongly rooted, and have 
made pretty ftrong Shoots, fo that 
they may be lay’d in the Ground: 
The manner of performing this 
being already deferibed in the Ar¬ 
ticle of Layers, I (hall forbear re¬ 
peating it in this Place. 

When thcfe Layers are well root* 
ed, they fhould be taken off and 
tranfplanted out into a Nurfery, 
which fhould be upon a good Soil 
and well prepared (as before for the 
Stools,)* The Plants fhould be 
planted in Rows four Feet afunder, 
and two Feet Diftance Plant from 
Plant in the Rows* This fhould 
be done in Autumn, as fbon as the 
Leaves begin to decay; and if there 
is fome Mulch laid upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground about their 
Roots, it will preferve ’em from 
being hurt by Froft in Winter, and 
from drying Winds in Spring, and 
thereby fccure them from all Ha¬ 
zard. 

The following Summer the 
Ground between ’em fhould be 
conftantly kept clean from Weeds, 
and in Autumn they fhould be 
pruned up, cutting off all ftrong 
lateral Shoots, which, if left on, 
would impede their upright Growth j 
but there rnuft be fomcof the fmalkr 
Shogt$ 
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Shoots left on to detain the Sap, in 
order to augment the Stems of the 
Trees} for where they arc pruned 
up too naked, they are apt to grow 
up too (lender to fupport them- 
ielves, fb that their Heads will re¬ 
cline to the Ground, and caufe their 
Stems to grow crooked. 

In this Nurferythey may remain 
five or fix Years, obferving con- 
ftantly to dig the Ground between 
'em every Spring, and to trim them 
as before direfted, which will pro¬ 
mote their Growth, and render 
them ftrong enough to tranfglant 
out where they are to remain, in 
the Time before-mention’d. » 

Thefc Trees are very proper to 
plant in Hedge-Rows, upon the 
Borders of Fields, where they will 
thrive much better than when 
planted in a Wood or clofe Plan¬ 
tation, and their Shade will not be 
very injurious to whatever grows 
under them} but when thefe Trees 
are tranfplanted out upon Banks 
after this manner, the Banks fhould 
be well wrought and clear'd from 
all other Roots, otherwife the Plants, 
being taken from a better Soil, will 
not make much Progrefs in thefe 
Places. About Michaelmas will be 
a good Time for this Work, for 
the Reafons before afiigned, but 
when they are planted, there fhould 
be fome Stakes fix'd in by them, 
to which they fhould be raflen'd, 
to prevent their being difplaced by 
■the Wind} and part of their Heads 
fhould be taken off, before they arc 
planted, which will alfb be of Ufe 
in preventing their being eafily over¬ 
turn'd by Winds, but by no means 
ihould their leading Shoot be flopp'd, 
nor their Branches too clofely cut 
off} for if there are not ibme Shoots 
left on to draw and attract the Sap, 
they will be in Danger of mu- 
carrying. 
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Thefe Trees are alfb proper to 
plant at a Difiance from a Garden 
or Building, to break the Violence 
of Winds, for which Purpofe there 
is not any Tree more ufeful; for 
they may be trained up in Form of 
a Hedge, keeping 'em cut every 
Year, which will caufe 'em to grow 
very clofe and hand fome, to the 
Height of forty or fifty Feet, and 
be a great Prote&ion againfl the 
Fury of Winds} but they fhould 
not be planted too near a Garden, 
where Fruit-trees or other Plants 
are placed, becaufe the Roots of 
the Elms do run iuperficialiy near 
the Top of the Ground to a great 
Width, and will intermix with the 
Roots of the other Trees, and deprive 
'em of Nourifhment; nor fhould 
they be planted near Gravel or Grafs- 
Walks, which are defign'd to be 
well kept, becaufe the Roots will 
run into them, and fend forth 
Suckers in great Plenty, which will 
deface the Wilks, and render them 
unfightly. 

But for large Gardens, where , 
Shade is required, there is fearce 
any Tree fo proper for that Pur¬ 
pofe, being eafy to remove when 
grown to a confiderabie Sire, fo 
that a Perfon who is willing to 
have his Plantations for Shade in a 
fhort Time, may procure Trees of 
two Feet Circumference in their 
Trunk, which will be in no Dan¬ 
ger of fucceeding, provided they 
are removed with Care,* and thefe 
will take Root and grow again, 
almoft as well as young Plants, 
which is what few other Sorts of 
Trees will do; but then they fhould 
be fuch Trees as have been thus re¬ 
gularly train'd up in a Nurfery, 
and have good Roots, and not fuch 
as are taken out of Hedge-Rows, 
(« is by fome pra&is'd) which 
fcldom rife with any tolerable 

^ k 4 Roots, 
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Roots, and confequently do often 
mifcarry. 

In Planting of thefe Trees, great 
Care fhould be taken not to bury 
their Roots too deep, which is very 
injurious to them, efpeciaily if they 
arc planted on a rooift Loam or Clay , 
in which Cafe, if the Clay is near 
the Surface, it will be the bed Way 
to raife the Ground in a Hill, where 
each Tree h to be placed, which 
will advance their Roots above the 
Surface of the Ground, (b that they 
will not be in Danger of rotting it> 
Winter with Moifture. 

When thefe Trees are propagated 
by Suckers taken from the Foot of 
old Trees, they are commonly lay’d 
Into the Ground very clofe in Beds, 
where, in dry Weather, they may 
be frequently water’d, to encouragje 
their putting out Roots: In thefe 
Beds they are left two Years, by 
which time thofe that live will be 
well rooted (though a great many 
of them generally die) j then they 
ihould be tranfplanted into the Nur- 
icry, and manag’d as hath been di¬ 
rected for the Layers. 

There are (o me who raife the 
Witch-Elm from Seeds, which it 
generally produces in great Plenty, 
and are ripe in April. Thefe fhould 
be (own upon a Bed of frefh, loamy 
Earth, and gently cover’d ; in dry 
Weather they fhould be water’d, 
and if the Bed is (haded from the 
violent Heat of the Sun, it will be 
of great Service to the Seeds (tor I 
always obferve, the Plants to come 
up better in the Shade than when 
expofed to the Sun) j when the 
plants come up, they fhould be care¬ 
fully clear’d from Weeds, and after 
they have flood 'two Years in 
the - Secd-bed, they will be fit to 
plant out into the Nurfery, whertf 
they ‘mud be manag’d as the 
former. ' ; 
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Sometimes the common IngHJk 
Elm will produce Seeds, but it is 
not (o confnntly fruitful as the 
Witch-Elm , which feldom fails to 
produce great Quantities, when 
they have arriv’d to a due Maturity, 
which Seeds will fall to the Ground; 
and when they light upon a. Spot 
which is not difturb’d, the Plants 
will come up in great Plenty, 

The Timber qf the common 
Znglijh Elm is generally preferr’d to 
the reft, though that of the Witch- 
Elm is often as good, and is the 
largeft Tree, when planted on 24 
kindly Soil : But the Dutch Elm 
affords the worft Timber, and 
never will grow to the Stature of 
either of the other Sprts, lo that 
this fhould not be cultivated for the 
Timber j therefore the beft Way tq 
be fure of the Kinds which a Perfori 
would chufc to propagate, is to 
have a Nurfery of Stools, in order 
to furnifh Layers ; for when they 
are grubbed up from Hedge-Rows, 
there will often be many Sorts inter¬ 
mix’d, efpeciaily if the People who 
go about to gather ’em do furniih 
them, becauie they take ’em in¬ 
differently where-ever they can pro¬ 
cure them; fo that when they are 
planted out thus blended together, 
there will be a confiderable Diffe¬ 
rence in the Growths, which will 
deface the Plantation. 

URTICAj The Nettle. 

The CbaraHers are; 

It hath an apetdlous flower, eon- 
fifttyg of many Stamina included in 
Empalement , but thefe are barren \ 
for the Embryo's are produced either 
on different Plants , or on different 
Parts of the fame plant, without ary 
vifible Flower, which afterwards be¬ 
come a bivalve Seed-veffel , fome times 
gathered into round Heads , and at 
other times 'ar$ /mail and hairy , en~ 
clofmg feveral Seed{* ‘ J ' 
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The Species are j 

1. Urtica i wrens, maxima* C. 
j?.P. The greateft Stinging-nettle. 

2. Urtica* urtns,minor. C.B.F. 
Theleffer Stinging-nettle. 

3. Urtica i urens t pilulas fer$ns % 
1 . Diofcm&s , famine Urn . C. J. ?. 
Pill-bearing Stinging-nettle, with a 
Seed like Flax. 

4. Urtica * altera, pilulifera, 
Jarietar'u foliis . H. K. Par. Ano¬ 
ther Pill-bearing Stinging - nettle 
with Leaves like Pcllitory, commonly 
called Spanifh Marjoram. 

5*. Urtica* pilulifera, folk 
guftiori, cattle viridi , Malearicaf$al- 
*vad. Narrower-leav’d Pill-bearing 
Stinging-nettle from Majorca, with 
a green Stalk. 

The fi nr II of theft Sorts is a very 
common Weed upon the Sides of 
Banks, Ditches, and other unculti¬ 
vated Places, where its Roots will 
ipread and over-run the Ground, fo 
that it fhould always be carefully 
extirpated from Gardens. It is 
lometimes ufed in Medicine, but 
inay be eafily procured from the 
Fields at almoft any Seaibn. 

The fecond Sort is alfo a very 
common Weed in Gardens, and 
cultivated Fields, but it being an 
annual PJant, is not fo difficult to 
eradicate as the former. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
are preferved in many Gardens for 
Variety, but the fourth, which is 
Commonly call’d Spanifh Marjoram, 
is the mod common in Englifh 
Gardens, where it is cultivated for 
iuaking Sport, many ignorant Per¬ 
sons taking it for a Sort of Mar¬ 
joram, arc often feverely flung by 
imelling to it* and others put it 
into theMiddle of Nofegay s, amongft 
either Greens, which they prefent 
£0 Perfons who are not acquainted 
yvith the Plant, and fo by imelling 
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to it, they fufler in like manner as 
the former. 

The third Sort is mention’d to 
grow wild in England, but the 
other two are brought from warmer 
Countries. 

All theft Plants may be eafily 
propagated by Towing their Seeds 
in March, upon a Bed of light riefr 
Earth, and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be tran£ 
planted out into Beds, or the Bor¬ 
ders of the PleaTure-Garden, inter- 
foerfing ’em amongft other Plants, 
io that they may not be fo eafily 
diftover’d by Perfons whom there 
is a Defign to deceive, by gathering 
a Sprig from them to imcll to; 
after the Plants have taken Root, 
they will require no farther Care, 
but only to keep ’em clear from 
Weeds i in June they will flower, 
and their Seeds will ripen in Au¬ 
tumn, which, if permitted to fhed 
upon the Ground, will come up 
the following Spring, and flourifh 
without any farther Care. 

The Seeds of the third Sort arc 
fometimes ufed in Medicine. 
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W ALKS: In order to the 
laying Walks in Gardens, it 

will be very proper that the Bot¬ 
tom of them be fill’d with Tome 
Lime-rubbifh or coaf ft Gravel, Flint- 
ftones, or other rocky Stuff, which 
will be very forviceable in prevent¬ 
ing Weed* from growing through 
the Superficies of Gravel > this Bot¬ 
tom fhould be laid eight or ten 
Inches thick, over which the Coat 
1 ; ' of 
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of Gravel (hould be fix or eight, 
which Gravel (hould be fine, 
yet not skreen'd, bccaufe that fpails 
it. This (hould be laid on a Heap, 
rounding, fo that the larger rough 
Stones may run down on the Sides, 
which being every now and then 
Tak'd off, the Gravel by that means 
will be fufficicntly fine. 

After the Gravel has been laid to 
theThicknelsabove-mention'd, then 
the Walks mud be rak'd true and 
level, from all great Drips as well 
as little Holes ; by this means moft 
of the Stones of the Walks will be 
rak'd under your Feet, which (hould 
rather be gently (prinkled back 
again, over the lad Length that is 
rak'd, than bury'd (as is the Pra- 
&ice of many Gardeners), for by 
this means the Walk will lie much 
harder, and the coarfed Stones will 
very much contribute to its Firm- 
nefs. 

There is alfo a great Fault com¬ 
mitted frequently, in laying Walks 
too round, and fomc to that De¬ 
gree, that they cannot be walk'd 
on with that Eafe and Pleafure that 
ought to be; and bcfiJes, this too 
great Rounding takes off much 
from the lcemmg Breadth of the 
Walk. 

The common Allowance for a 
Gravel-walk of five Feet Breadth, 
is an Inch in the Crown ; (o that 
if a Walk be twenty Feet wide, 
according to this Proportion, it will 
be four Inches higher in the Middle 
than on each Side; and a Walk of 
twenry-five Feet, will be five Inches; 
one of thirty Feet, iix Inches; and 
fo on. 

When a Walk has been thus care¬ 
fully laid, or rather after every 
Length or Part of it, (which com¬ 
monly is about fifteen Feet each), 
then it (hould be rolled well, both 
in length and alfo crofs-ways : The 
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Per (on who rolls it (hould wear 
Shoes with fiat Heels, that he may 
not make Holes in the Walks-, for 
when they are once made in a new 
Walk, it will not be ealy to roll 
them out again. 

In order to lay Gravel-walks firm, 
it will be neceflary to give them 
three or four Water-rollings; that 
is, they mud be rolled when it 
rains fo very fad, that the Walks 
fwim with Water; this will caufe 
the Gravel to bind ; fo that when 
the Walks come to be dry, they will 
be as hard as a Terrafi. 

Iron-mould Gravel is accounted 
the bed for Binding ; or Gravel 
with a little binding Loam amongft 
it; which latter, tno' it be apt to 
ftick to the Heels of Shoes, in hot 
wet Weather, yet nothing binds bet¬ 
ter in dry Weather. 

When the Gravel is over (andy 
or (harp, Loam is frequently mix’d 
with it, which, if they be cad to¬ 
gether in Heaps, and well mixed, 
will bind like a Rock 5 whereas 
loole Gravel is as uncomfortable 
and uneafy to walk on, as any 
other Fault in a Walk can render 
it* 

The bed Gravel for Walks is 
fuch as abounds with fmooth Peb¬ 
bles (as is that dug at Black-heath), 
which being mix’d with a due Pro¬ 
portion of Loam, will bind like a 
Rock, and is never injur'd by wet 
or dry Weather; and the Pebbles 
being fmooth, are not fo liable to 
be turn’d up, and loolcn'd by the 
Feet in walking, as are thole which 
are angular and rough; for where 
Walks are laid with foch Gravel as 
is foil of irregular Stones, they 
appear unfightly in a Day's time 
after Rolling, becaule the Stones 
will rife upon the Surface when¬ 
ever they are walk’d upon, but 
the fmooth Pebbles will remain 

band- 
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handfome two or three Days with¬ 
out Rolling. 

The Width of thefe Walks muft 
always be proportion'd to their 
Length, and the Size of the Gar¬ 
den } but fmall Walks arc every 
where difagreeable; fb that if the 
Walks were to be only two hundred 
Feet long, I fhould advife 'em to 
be made fourteen or fifteen Feet 
wide; for it is much better to have 
but few Walks in a Garden, and 
thofe to be fpacious, than to make 
many fmall Walks, as is often prac- 
tifed. 

Grafs-walks in a Garden are both 

ornamental and delightful, in Sum¬ 
mer time and dry Weather. 

Thcfe may be made either by 
laying them with Turf, or lowing 
them with Hay-feed, and raking 
them fine and level, which, with 
keeping them well rolled, and fre¬ 
quently mow'd, will make the Grafs 
fine. 

Thcfe may be laid a little round¬ 
ing, to caft off the Water the better, 
but the Slope muft not be fo great 
as to be diicover’d with the Eye: 
About a fourth Part of the round- 
nefs allow'd for Gravel-walks , will 
be fufficient for thefe, if in wet 
Ground, but if the Ground be dry, 
it i& the beft Way to lay 'em quite 
level: 

Sometimes there are Water-tables 

on each Side of thefe Walks , which 

are very good for draining them, 
and alfo for keeping the Grafs and 
Weeds from mixing with the Bor¬ 
ders; and befides, thefe Water-tables 
render the Walks the handfbmer, and 
appear the more beautiful. 

Thefe Water-tables ought to be 
new cut once or twice a Year, 
and this ought to be done by a 
ftrait Line, as exa&ly as poflible. 

The oltener thefe Walks are 
plowed and rolled in Summer, the 
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thicker their Bottoms will be; and 
in Autumn the Grafi fhould be 
very fhort, and well rolled, 
for if it be permitted to grow 
pretty long at this Seafbn, the Blade 
will decay in Winter, and greatly 
injure their Roots. The Worm- 
cafts muft alfo be beat to Pieces 
with a long Afh-Pole, and fb fpread 
over the Grafs; this the Gardeners 
call Foiling of a Walk, which is 
done by brufhing the Surface of the 
Ground ftrongly with a {lender 
Pole; the oftener this is repeated 
the better it is for the Grafs, befides^ 
it will deftroy the Worm-cafts, and 
render the Walks more bcautifol. 

WALL-FLOWBR; vide Leu- 
cojum. 

WALNUT ; vide Nux juglans. 

WATER, is one of the moft con- 
fiderable Requisites belonging to a 
Garden; if a Garden be without it, 
it brings a certain Mortality upon 
whatfoever is planted. By Water¬ 
ings the great Droughts in Summer 
are allay'd, which would infallibly 
burn up moft Plants, had we not 
the Help of Water to qualify the 
exceflivc Heats: befides, as to noble 
Seats, the Beauty that Water will 
add, in making Jet d* Eaux, Ca¬ 
nals, and Cafcades, which are 
ibme of the nobleft Ornaments of 
a Garden. 

WILDERNESSES, if rightly 
fituated, artfully contrived, and ju- 
dicioufly planted, are the greateft 
Ornaments to a fine Garden : But 
it is rare to fee thefe fb well exe¬ 
cuted in Gardens, as to afford the 
Owner due Pleafure, (efpecially if 
he is a Perfon of an elegant Tafte) 
for either they are fb fituated as to 
hinder a diftant Profpedt, or elfe 
are not judicioufly planted : The 
latter of which is fcarce ever to be 
found in any of our moft magni¬ 
ficent Gardens, very few of their 
Dcfigaers 
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Diefignm ever ftudying the natural 
Growth of Plants, Jo as to place 
them in J'uch manner, that they 
may not obftru& the Sight from 
the fever al Parts of the Plantation 
which are prefented to the view i 
Therefore 1 (hall briefly Jet down 
what has occurred to me from 
time to time, when I have con- 
Jidercd thefe Parts of Gardens, 
whereby a Perfbn will be capable 
to form an Idea of the true Beau- 
ties, which ought always to be 
Audied in the Contrivance of Wil- 
demtjfes . 

i. WiUemeJfes fhould always be 
proportion'd to the Extent of the 
Gardens in which they are made, 
that they may correfpond in Mag¬ 
nitude with the other Parts of the 
Garden ; for it is very ridiculous 
to fee a large lVildemefs planted 
with tall Trees in a fmall Spot of 
Ground $ and on the other hand, 
nothing can be more abfurd than 
to fee little paultry Squares, or 
Quarters of Wildermfs- work in a 
magnificent large Garden. 

a. As to the Situation' of WiU 
itmejfts , they fhould never be placed 
too near the Habitation, becauie the 
great Quantity of Moifture which 
is perfpired from the Trees, will 
caqfe a damp unwholfome Air 
about the Houie, which is often 
of ill Confluence. Nor fhould 
they be fituated Jo as to obftruft 
anydifhnt Profpe&of the Country, 
which fhould always be prelerved 
where-ever it can be obtained, 
there being nothing fo agreeable to 
the Mind as an unconfincd Profpedfc 
of the adjacent Country. But 
where the Sight is confined within 
the Limits of the Garden from its 
Situation, then there is nothing fo 
agreeable to terminate the Proipcft, 
as a beautiful Scene of the various 
Kinds of Trees judicioufly planted; 
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ind if k is Jb contrived, that the 
Termination is planted circularly, 
with the Concave toward the Sight, 
it will have a much better Efled 
than if it end in ftrait Lines or 
Angles, which are never Jo agreea¬ 
ble to the Mind. 

The Plants fhould always be 
adapted to the Size of the Planta¬ 
tion; for *tis very abfurd to fee 
tall Trees planted in fmall Squares 
of a little Garden, and fb like wife, 
if in large Dcfigns are planted no¬ 
thing but fmall Shrubs, it will have 
a mean Appearance: It fhould alfo 
be obferved, never to plant Ever- 

E eens among(1 deciduous Trees, 
it always place the Ever-greens 
in a Wtldemtfcy or a feparate Part of 
the Wildemtfs by thenaielves, and that 
chiefly in Sight, becaufe thefe afford 
a continual Pleafure both in Sum¬ 
mer and Winter, when in the latter 
Seafon, the deciduous Trees do not 
appear fo agreeable. 

, 4. The Walks mud alfb be pror 

^portion’d to the Size of the Ground, 
and not make large Walks in a fmall 
Wildermfsy (nor too many Walks 
tho* fmaller) whereby the greateft 
Part of the Ground is employ’d iu 
Walks: Nor fhould the grand Walks 
of a large Wilder nt[s be too fmall; 
both of which are equally faulty. 
Thefe Walks fhould not be entered 
immediately from thofe of the PJea- 
fure-Garden, but rather be led into 
by a fmall private Walk, which 
will render it more entertaining: 
Or if the large Walk be turned in 
Form of a Serpent, fo as not to 
fhew its whole Extent, the Mind 
will be better pleafcd than if the 
Whole were open to the View. 

The ufual Method of contriving 
WUderneffes is, to divide the whole 
Com pals of Ground, either into 
Squares,’ Angles, Circles, or other 
Figures, making the Walks corre- 
fponden* 



Ipondent to them $ planting the 
Sides of the Walks with Hedges of 
Lime, Elm, Hornbeam, &c. and the 
Quarters within are planted with 
various Kinds of Trees promift 
cuoufly without Order. But this 
can by no means be efteemed a 
judicious Method, becaufc hereby 
there will be a great Expence in 
keeping the Hedges of a large Wil- 
dernefs in good Order, which in- 
ftead of being beautiful, are rather 
the reverie $ for as theft Parts of a 
Garden fhould, in a great meafure, 
be deiigned from Nature, io what¬ 
ever has the ftiff Appearance of 
Art, does by no means correfpond 
therewith. Befides theft Hedges 
are generally train'd up fo high" as 
to obftru£fc the Sight from the 
Trees in the Quarters, which ought 
never to be done. 

In the next place, the Walks are 
commonly made to interfe& each 
cither in Angles, which alio (hews 
too formal and trite for fuch Plan¬ 
tations, and are by no means com¬ 
parable to fuch Walks as have the 
Appearance of Meanders or Laby¬ 
rinths, where the Eye can't difeo- 
ver more than twenty or thirty 
Yards in Length ; and the more 
theft Walks are turned, the greater 
Pleafore they will afford. Theft 
fhould now and then lead into an 
open circular Piece of Grafs; in 
the Center of which may be pla¬ 
ced either an Obelisk, Statue, or 
Fountain-, and if in the Middle 
Part of the Wilderneft there be 
contrived a large Opening, in the 
Center of which may be ere&ed a 
Dome or Banqueting, Houfe, for- 
rounded with a green Plot of Grafs, 
it will be a coniiderable Addition 
to the Beauty of the Place. 

From the Sides of the Walks 
and Openings, the Trees fhould rife 
gradually one above another to the 


Middle of the Quarters, where 
{hould always be planted the largeft 
growing Trees, & that the Heads 
of all the Trees will appear to the 
View; but their Stems will be hid 
from Sight, which will have a 
vaftly different Effe& from the 
common Method, where the Trees 
are planted large and {mail, with¬ 
out any Order, fo that many times 
the largeft are next the Sight, and 
fmall ones behind them, juft accor¬ 
ding as it happens; in which man¬ 
ner the fmall ones, being overhung 
and (haded, do ftldom thrive well. 

But In order to plant a Wiider- 
nefs with Judgment, the ufoal 
Growth of all the different Sorts of 
Trees (hould be well confidered, 
that each may be placed according 
to the Magnitude to which they 
generally grow; otherwifo, if they 
arc at firft planted one above ano-’ 
ther, as before dire&cd, they will 
not continue to grow in this Or¬ 
der many Years; for fome Sorts 
will greatly out-grow the others, 
and thereby render the Plantation 
left beautiful; but when they are 
placed according to their ufoal 
manner of growing, they will al¬ 
ways continue neany in the fame 
Order, which renders them very 
entertaining to the Sight. 

Theft Trees (hould alfo be al¬ 
low’d a proportionable Diftance, 
according to their Growth, and 
not crowded fo clofo as is com¬ 
monly pra&is’d, whereby there are 
four times the Number of Trees 
planted which need be; and this 
cloft planting caufts them to a£ 
pire to a great Height, but then 
they want the noble Diffufion of 
Branches, which is vaftly more a- 
greeable to the Sight than a Parcel 
of thin, taper Stems, with fcarce* 
ly any Heads, as is too often the 
Cafe in ; fome Of the largeft Gar¬ 
dens 



icm in England, where, inftead of 
looking at a noble Parabola of 
Trees, with their fpreading globu¬ 
lar Heads, a Parcel of naked Steins 
prefent thcrafelves to View ,* and 
where the Trees are thus crowded 
they never thrive half fo well, nor 
will they continue half lb long, as 
thole which are allow’d a proper 
Diftance; for their Roots running 
and interfering with each other, 
do draw the Nourilhment away 
falter than the Ground can fupply 
them 5 which caufes their Leaves 
to be fmall, and, in dry Sealons, 
to decay and fell off long before 
their ufiial Time, and thereby ren¬ 
ders the Plantation lefs agreeable. 

In the Diftribution of thefe Plan¬ 
tations, in thofe Parts which are 
lanted with deciduous Trees, may 
c planted next the Walks or Open¬ 
ings, Rofes, Honeyfuckles, Spirea fru - 
tex, and other Kinds of low flow¬ 
ering Shrubs, which may be always 
kept very dwarf, and may be plant¬ 
ed pretty clofe together } and at 
the Foot of them, near the Sides 
of the Walks, may be planted Frim- 
rofes, Violets, Daffodils, and many 
other Sorts of Wood Flowers, not 
in a ftrait Line, but rather to ap¬ 
pear accidental, as in a natural 
Wood. Behind the firft Row, of 
Shrubs fhould be planted Syringes, 
Cytiffus's , Alth&a frutex , Mez,erion’s, 
and other flowering Shrubs of a 
middle Growth, which may be 
backed with Laburnums , Lilacs, 
G elder Rofes, and other flowering 
Shrubs of large Growth } thefe 
may be back’d with many other 
Sorts of Trees, riling gradually to 
the Middle of the Quarters, from 
whence they fhould always Hope 
down every Way to the Walks. 

By this Diftributioa you will 
have the Pleafure of the flowering 
Shrubs near the Sight, whereby 


you will be regal’d with their 
Scent, as you pals thro* the Walks j 
which is ieldom obferved by thofe 
who plant Wildcrnefies: for no¬ 
thing is more common than to lee 
Rofes, Honey-Suckles, and other fmall 
flowering Shrubs, placed in the 
Middle of large Quarters, under 
the Dropping and Shade of large 
Trees, where they feldora thrive j 
and if they do, the Pleafure of 
them is loft, becaufe they are fc- 
cluded from the Sight. If thefe 
Quarters are flightly dug every 
Winter, it will keep the Ground 
clean from noxious Weeds, and be 
a great Benefit to the Trees. And 
the Expence of doing this, where 
Labour is cheap, cannot be very 
confiderablc, unlels in very great 
Plantations. 

But belide thefe Grand Walks 
and Openings (which Ihould always 
be laid with Turf, and kept wcU 
mowed) there Ihould be feme finall- 
er Serpentine Walks through the 
Middle of the Quarters, where 
Perlons may retire for Privacy j it 
which there need be nothing but 
the Ground of the Place made level 
and kept hoed to clear it from 
Weeds, which will be no great 
Trouble to do with a Dutch Hoe* 
which is broad, and will make 
great Riddance $ and then rake 
them over to make them hand- 
fome. Thefe Walks need not be 
very broad, but fhould be turned 
in iiich a manner as not to devi¬ 
ate far from the Middle- of the 
Quarter, becaufe there the Trees 
being largeft, will afford the am- 
pleft Shade; fix or eight Feet will 
be a fufficient Width for thefe 
Walks, in large Quarters} but a 
fmall ones, four Feet is full e- 
nough. By the Sides of thefe Pri¬ 
vate Walks may alio be feirterei 
feme Wood-Flowers and Plano, 
which* 
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which, it artfully planted, will 
Lave a very good Effed. 

In the general Defign for thefe 
WiJdernefles, it fhould not be ftu- 
died to make the feveral Parts cor 
refpondent, for that is fo formal 
and (tiff, as to be now quite re¬ 
jected ; the greater Diverlity there 
is in the Diftribution of thefe 
Parts, the more Pleafure they will 
afford ; and fince, according to this 
Method of Defigning and Planting, 
the different Parts never do pre- 
fcnt themfclves to the fame View, 
£o it is no matter how different 
they are varied afiinder 5 that Part 
of them which is mod in View 
from the Houfe or other Parts of 
the Garden, may be planted' with 
Evergreens; but the other Parts 
may be planted with deciduous 
Trees in the foregoing manner. 

The Part planted with Ever¬ 
greens may be difpos’d in the fol- 
manner, viz. in the firft 
.Line next the great Walks, may 
be placed Lauras Tims, Boxes, 
Spurge Laurel , Juniper, Savin , and 
other dwarf ’ Evergreens ; behind 
thefe may be placed Laurels,. Hol¬ 
lies, Arbutus s, and other Ever- 
greens of a larger Growth; -next 
to thefe may be placed Alaternus’s, 
Tkillyrea’s, Tews , Cypress, Virgini¬ 
an Cedars, and other Trees of the 
feme Growth; behind thefe may 
be planted Norway and Silver Firs, 
the True Pine , and other Sorts of 
the like Growth ; and in the Middle 
fhould be planted Scotch Pines, Pi - 
nafter, and other of the larged 
growing Evergreens, which will 
affbrd a mod delightful ProfpeCfc, 
if the different Shades of their 
Greens are curioufly intermix'd. 
And in order to render the Varie¬ 
ty greater, there may be many 
Kinds of hardy Evergreens obtain'd 
from the North Parts of America, 
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as there ire already feme In Eng* 
land, which are very fit for this 
Purpofe, and are mention’d in dif¬ 
ferent Paris of this Book. 

This manner of feparating the 
Evergreens from the deciduous 
Trees, will not only make a much 
better Appearance, but alfo caufe 
them to thrive hr beyond what 
they ufually do when intermix'd; 
therefore I fhould never advife any 
Perfbn to plant them promifeuoufly 
together. 

By what I have (aid concerning 
the Planting the Trees in Rows, 

one behind another, according to 

their different Growths, I would 
not have it underflood, that I mean 
the placing them in flrait Lines, 
which is too ftiff and formal for 
thefe Plantations $ all that is intend¬ 
ed, is to place the Front Rows of 
Trees on each Side the Walks, at 
an equal Diilance from the Side 
of the Walks; but the Lines of 
Trees (efpecialiy the three firft) 
muft turn in the fame manner as 
the Walks; thofe behind may be 
placed after any manner, provided 
Care be taken to allow each fuffi- 
ent Room to grow, and that there 
may appear no uneven Gaps in the 
Diftance of their Heads, but that 
they may all rife gradually, fo as 
to form a hand feme Slqpe. 

In fmall Gardens, where there is 
not Room for thefe magnificent 
Wildernefles, there may be feme 
rifing Clumps of Evergreens, fe de* 
fign'd as to make the Ground ap¬ 
pear much larger than it is in rea¬ 
lity ; and if in thefe there are feme 
Serpentine Walks well contrived, 
it will greatly improve the Places, 
and deceive thofe who are unac¬ 
quainted with the Ground, as to 
its Size. Thefe Clumps or little 
T ol Evergreens fhould be 

ft beyond the plain Open¬ 
ing 

Digitized ' ! 
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he of Graft before the Hcisife, 
mere the Eye will be carried from 
the plain Surface of Grafs, to the 
regular Slope of Evergreens, to the 
great Pleautre of the Beholder, hit 
n there is a diftant Profpe& of the 
adjacent Country from the Houfe, 
then this fhould not be obftru&ed, 
but rather a larger Opening allow’d 
for the View, bounded on each 
Side with thefe rifrng Clamps, 
which may be extended to half the 
Compafs of the Ground : And on 
the back Fart from the Sight, may 
be planted the feveral Kinds of 
flowering Shrubs, according to their 
different Growths, which will frill 
add to the Variety. Thefe fmall 
Quarters fhould not be furronnded 
with Hedges for the Reafbns be¬ 
fore given for the larger Plantati¬ 
ons ,* nor fhould they be cut into 
Angles, or any other ftudied Fi¬ 
gures, but be defrgn’d rather in a 
rural Manner, which is always pre¬ 
ferable to the other for thefe Kinds 
.of Plantations. 

In WildernefTes there is but little 
Trouble or Expence after their firft 
planting, which is an Addition to 
their Value j the only Labour re¬ 
quired, is to mow and roll the 
large Grafs Walks, and to keep the 
other Ground Walks free from 
Weeds. And in the Quarters if 
the Weeds are hoed down two or 
three times in a Summer, it will 
frill add to their Neatnefs. The 
Trees fhould alfo be pruned to cut 
out all dead Wood or irregular 
Branches, where they crofs each 
other, and juft to preferve them 
within due Bounds} and, as was 
before obferved, if the Ground be 
flightly dug between the Trees, it 
will greatly promote their Vigour. 
This being the whole Labour of a 
Wilderneis, ’tis no Wonder they 
arc fo generally cftcem’d, efpecially 
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when we con&der the Pleafure , 
they afford. 

SWEET-WILLIAMS} vide Ca- 
ryophyllus Barbatus. 

WILLOW} vide Salix. 
WILLOW} the French} vide 
Chamaaenoor 
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X ERANTHEMUM; Eter¬ 
nal Flower, or Ptarmica} 

vutgb. 

The Charo&ers are 5 
It hath a fcaty Silver‘Colour*i 

Flower-cup; the Flower is dry; the 
Disk conjifting of many plain Petals , 
having no Emtnyo's affixed to them, 
yet are included in the fame Empale- 
ment with the Floretr 5 the Embryo's 
afterwards become Seeds, each having 
a leafy Head. 

The Species arc 3 
1. Xeranthemum; flare fimfbth 

purpurea majore. H. L. Eternal 

Flower, or Ptarmica, with a large 

fingle, purple Flower. 

2. Xeranthemum } flora ptim* 
purpureo, majore. H. L. Eternal 
Flower, or Ptarmica, with a large 
double, purple Flower. 

3. Xeranthemum; fltro fimplscl 
albo. H. L. Eternal Flower, #r 
Ptarmica, with a fingk, white 
Flower. 

4. Xeranthemum j flore pUm al¬ 
bo. H. L. Eternal Flower, or Ptar¬ 
mica, with a double white Flow- 
«• 

y. Xeranthemum 3 flore fimpBci, 
purpureo, minore. Totem .. Eternal 
Flower, or Ptarmica, with a kflfer, 
fingle,-purple Flower. 

6. Xera*' 
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6 . Xer anthem um flare purpu~ 
tea, ftmplici minima , famine maxi - 
if. Z» Eternal Flower, or Prar- 
mica, with a very fmall, (ingle, 
purple Flower, and a large Seed. 

Theft Flowers were formerly 
much more cultivated in the Fnglifh 
Gardens than at prelcnt, especially 
the two Sorts with double Flowers, 
which the Gardeners near London 
did cultivate in great Plenty for 
their Flowers, which they brought 
to Market in the Winter Seaton, 
to fet in Glades in Rooms, to Sup¬ 
ply the Place of other Flowers, 
which are not eafy to be procured 
?t that Seaibn» for theft being ga¬ 
ther'd when they are fully blown, 
and carefully drVd, will continue 
ffefli and beautiful many Months: 
But as there are no other Colours 
in theft Flowers but White and 
Purple, to the Gardeners had a 
Method of dipping them into vari¬ 
ous Tin&ures, (b as to have fbme 
of a fine Blue, others Scarlet, and 
dome Red, which made a pretty 
Variety} and if they were rightly 
f&ain’d, and afterwards hung up till 
they were thorough dry, they 
would continue their Colours as 
long as the Flowers endur'd. 

All theft Sorts are propagated 
by Seeds} which (Hould be town 
on a warm Border in Augufl , ob- 
ferving to water and (hade the 
Ground, if the Seaton proves warm 
and dry, until the Plants are come 
up ,* after which they mud be kfpt 
clear from Weeds, and in dry Wea¬ 
ther (hould be now and then re- 
frefli’d with Water. When the 
Plants are about two Inches high, 
they (Hould be prick'd out into a- 
oother Border under a warm Wall, 
Pale or Hedge, at about four or 
five Inches Diftance from each o- 
ther. In this Place, the Plants will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
. Vq!m II % 
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Winters cxtreamly well $ and in the 
Spring, will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; for they may remain in 
the fame Place tor good. ]n June 
they will begin to flower, and the 
Beginning of July they will be fit 
to gather for drying: But a few of 
the bed and mod double Flowers 
of each kind (Hould be differ'd to 
remain for Seed, which in about a 
Month's Time will be ripe, and the 
Plants will peri(h toon after, to 
that the Seeds mud be annually 
town in order to preftrve them. 

The Seeds of theft Plants are 
many times town in the Spring, 
but they ftldom grow to well at 
that Seaton, nor will the Plants 
grow near to large, or produce 
near the fame Quantity of Flowers 
as thofc which are town in Au¬ 
tumn, for which Reafons that 
Time (hould be preferr'd. Befides, 
it often happens, that the Plants 
which do come up o( the Spring- 
towing, do rarely produce good 
Seeds, unleft the Seaton proves ve¬ 
ry favourable. 

XIPHION} Bulbous Iris, or Flow - 
er-de-Luce. 

The Chambers are j 
It hath a Lily Flower , confiftmg 
of one Leaf and fhap'd exaftly like 
that of the common Iris: the Vointal 
is furnifh'd with three Leaves , but 
the Empalement turns to a Fruit § 
jhap’d like that of the common Iris, 
and the Root is bulbous , or conjifls 
of many Coats . 

The Species are} 

x* Xiphion } Perficum, procox, 
flare variegato . Taurn. Early Perii- 
an bulbous Flower-de-Luce, with 
a variegated Flower. 

a. Xiphion } anguftifclium , flora 
alboy labio inferiori ri&us aureo . 
Moerh. Ind . Narrow-leav'd bulbous 
Iris, with a white Flower, and the 
L 1 lower 
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lower Part of the Lip of i yelfew 
Colour. 

3. XlPHIOMj 4 C4TU - 

leo-violaceum, non oaorum « Boerh. 
Jnd. Common narrow-lea v*d bul¬ 
bous Iris, with a blue, violet-co- 
lour'd Flower without Scent. 

4. Xiphion 5 angufltfolium, flore 
1 uteo mo dor e. Tourtu Narrow-leav’d 
bulbous Iris, with a yellow Flower 
without Scent. 

y. Xifhioh ; angufltfolium, flore 
ex violaceo furfureo & caruleo fal- 

hfcente variegato, not at A* Boerh. 
Jnd. Narrow-lea v’d bulbous Iris, 
with a Violet purple and pale Blue 
variegated Flower. 

6. XiPHiON i angufltfolium, feta¬ 
lis refandis a Ibis, ereitis dilute caru- 
leis, incumbentibus fallide carultfcen- 
tibus. Boerh. Jnd . Narrow-leav’d, 
bulbous Iris, whole Flower hath 
white Falls, the upright Leaves of 
a sky blue, and the under ones of 
a pale bluilh Colour. 

7. Xiphion ; angufltfolium , feta¬ 
lis refandis aureis 9 tncumbentibus 
fallide flavis, ereftis dilute camlets, 
Boerh. Ind. rrow-leav'd bulbous 
Iris, whole Flower hath yellow 
Falls, and the upright Leaves are of 
a sky blue Colour. 

8. Xiphion; angufltfolium, flore 
tnajore dilute caruleo • Narrow-leav’d 
bulbous Iris, with a large sky blue 
Flower. 

9. Xiphion; angufltfolium , flore 
tnajore , dilute caruleo , lineis rubris 
eleganter flriato. Narrow-leav'd 

bulbous Iris, with a lavge sky blue 

Flower, elegantly itrip’d with red. 

10. Xiphion; angufltfolium, flore 

tnajore albo. Narrow-lcav’d bul¬ 
bous Iris, with a large white 
Flovyer. 

11. Xiphion j angufltfolium, flore 

tnajore albo, lineis dilute caruleo t tf» 
fitlis violaceo diftinclo Narrow- 
icav’d bulbous Iris, with a large 
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white Flower, with sky blue Stripes, 
and ipotted with Violet. 

12. Xiphion $ angufiifblistm, flore 
mafore faturmti violaceo, N arrow- 
lea v'd bulbous Iris, with a large 
deep violet-colour’d Flower. 

13 . Xiphion; angufltfolium,flora 
tnajore fetalis refandis dilute cam¬ 
lets, ere&ix faturate violaceo. Nar¬ 
row-lea v’d bulbous Iris with a large 
Flower, whole Falls are of a sky 
blue, but the upright Petals are of 
a deep Violet Colour. 

14. Xiphion j angufltfolium, flare 
tnajore, dtistti caruleo, fetalis repast- 
Ms flavis. Narrow-lcav’d bulbous 
Iris, with a large sky blue Flower 
with yellow Falk. 

if. Xiphion ; smgujHfeBum, flore 
tnajore, faturatins vidaceo ftriis ru¬ 
ins eleganter varitgato. Narrow- 
leav’d bulbous Iris, with a deep 
Violet-colour’d Flower, beautifully 
Grip’d with Red. 

16. Xiphion; angufltfolium, i 
tnajore , fetalis refandis dilute tom- 
leo, ere flavo . Narrow-lcav’d 
bulbous Iris, whole Flower hath 
pale blue Falls, but the upright 
Leaves.are of a yellow Colour. 

There are many other Varieties 
of this Flower, which have been 
of late Years obtain’d from Seeds: 
Their Numbers are every Year fo 
much increas’d that way, that it 
would be endlefs to enumerate 
them all, therefore I fhall proceed 
to their Culture; in which I fhall 
firft begin with the Method of rai¬ 
ling them from Seeds, that being 
the Way to obtain new Varieties. 

Having procur’d a Parcel of Seeds 
from good Flowers, the Beginning 
of September , you (hould provide 
fome . flat Pans or Boxes, which 
mud have Holes in their Bottoms 
to let the Moifture pais off: Thcfa 
fhould be fill’d with frefh, light, 
Tandy Earth, and the Seeds fown 
thereoa 
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thereon pretty thick, obferving to 
icatter them as equally as poluble ; 
then cover them over about half 
an Inch thick with the fame light, 
frefli Earth, and place the Boxes or 
Pans where they may have the 
Morning Sun till eleven of the 
Clock, and if the Seafon fhould 
prove very dry, they muft be now 
and then refrefh’d with Water. 

In this Situation they may re¬ 
main until the Middle of October, 
when they fhould be remov'd into 
a more open Portion, where they 
may have the full Sun moll part of 
the Day; in which Place they muft 
abide all the Winter, obferving to 
keep them clear from Weeds and 
Mois, which at this Seafon is very 
apt to fpread over the Surface of 
the Earth, in Pots, when they are 
expos'd to the open Air. 

In the Spring the Plants will ap¬ 
pear above-ground,* when, if the 
Seafon is dry, they muft be now 
and then refrcfh’d with Water, 
and conftantly kept clear from 
Weeds ; and as the Seafon advances, 
and the Weather becomes warm, 
they (Would be again remov'd into 
their former fhady Situation, where 
they may enjoy the Morning Sun 
only. When the Plants begin to 
decay (which will be in June) 
they muft be clear'd from Weeds 
and dead Leaves, and fbme frefh 
Earth fifted over them about half 
an Inch thick, ftill fuffering them 
to abide in the fame Situation all 
the Summer Seafon; during which 
^ime they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds until the Beginning of 03o- 
ber , when they muft be again re¬ 
mov'd into the Sun, and the Sur¬ 
face of the Earth lightly taken off, 
and fome frefh Earth fifted over 
them. 
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In this Place thev muft remain 
all the Winter, as before; and in 
the Spring they muft be treated as 
was directed for the former Year. 

When the Leaves are decay'd, 
the Bulbs (hould be carefully taken 
up (which may be beft done by 
fifting the Earth through a fine 
Sieve) and a Bed or two of good, 
light, frefh Earth (hould be pre¬ 
par'd, into which the Bulbs muft 
be planted,, at about three Inches 
afunder each Way, and three In¬ 
ches deep. Thefe Beds muft be 
cpnftantlv kept clean from Weeds 
and Mofs, and in the Spring, juft 
before the Plants come up, the 
Surface of the Beds fhould be ftirr'd, 
and fbme frefb Earth lifted over 
them about half an Inch thick, 
which will greatly ftrengthea the 
Roots. 

During the Spring and Summer 
they muft be conftantly weeded, 
and at Michaelmas the Earth (Would 
be again • ftirr'd, and fome frefli 
fifted over the Beds again as before, 
obferving in Winter and Spring 
ftill to keep the Beds clean, which 
is the whole Management they 
will require, and in June follow¬ 
ing the greateft Part of the Roots 
will flower; at which time you 
fhould carefully look over them, 
and put down a Stick by all thofe 
whole Flowers are beautiful, to 
mark 'em; and fo foon as their 
Leaves arc decay’d, thele Roots 
may be taken up to plant in t he Fiow- 
er-Garden amongft other choice 
Sorts. 

But the Nurfery-bcds fhould ftill 
remain, obferving to keep them 
clear from Weeds, as alfo to fife 
frelh Earth oyer them, as was be. 
fore dire&ed; and the following 
Seafon, th$ remaining Part of the 
Roots which did not flower the 
L 1 a 
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l a ft Seafon, will now (hew their 
Blofibms fo that you may know 
which of them are worth preler- 
ving in the Flower-Garden, which 
(hould now be mark’d; and when 
their Leaves are decay'd, they muft 
be taken up and planted with the 
other fine Sorts in an Ead-border 
of light, frefh Earth j but the or¬ 
dinary Sorts may be intermix'd 
with other bulbous-rooted Flowers 
in the large Borders of the Plea- 
iurc-Garden, where, during their 
Continuance in Flower, they will 
afford an agreeable Variety. 

But after thefe choice Flowers 
are obtain'd from Seeds, they may 
be increas’d by OfF-fets as other 
bulbous Flowers are. Thefe OfF- 
fets (hould be planted in a feparate 
Border from the blowing Roots, 
for one Year, until they have 
Strength enough to produce Flow¬ 
ers, when they may be plac’d in 
the Flower-Garden with the old 
Roots. 

Thefe Bulbs need not be taken 
up oftener than every.other Year, 
which (hould always be done foon 
after their Leaves decay, otherwife 
they will fend forth frefh Fibres, 
when it will be too late to remove 
them; nor (hould they be kept long 
out of the Ground ; a Week or 
Fortnight is full enough ; for when 
they are kept longer, their Bulbs 
are fubje& to (brink,, which caufes 
their Flowers to be weak the fol¬ 
lowing Year. 

The Earth which thefe Flowers 

thrive bed in, is, a light, fandy 
Learn; and if it be taken from a 
Psfture Ground, with the Sward, 
and laid in a Heap until the Grafs 
is throughly rotted, it will be dill 
better, for thefe Bulbs do not de- 
ight in a rich, dunged Soil; nor 
(hould they be planted in a Situa¬ 
tion where thsy may be too much 
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expos'd to the Sun, for in fuch Fla- 
ecs their Flowers will continue but 
a few Days in Beauty, and their 
Roots are apt to decay; but in an 
Eaft Border, where they have the 
Sun until Eleven of the Clock, they 
will thrive and flower extreamly 
well, efpecially if the Soil be nei¬ 
ther too wet or over dry; From 
the mod beautiful of thefe Flow¬ 
ers, (hould be Seeds laved, and 
fown every Year, which will al¬ 
ways furnifti new Varieties, fbmc 
of which will greatly exceed the 
original Kinds. 

The Ter/tan Iris Is greatly es¬ 
teem'd for the Beauty aid extream 

Sweetncfs of its Flowers, as alfb 
for its early Appearance in the 
Spring, it generally being in Per- 
fe&ion in February or the Begin¬ 
ning of March , according to the 
Forwardnds of the Seaibn, at which 
time there are few other Plants in 
Beauty. 

This may be propagated by Seeds, 
in the feme Manner as the other 
Sorts, but the Bdxes in which they 
are (own, (hould be put under a 
Garden Frame in Winter, to (belter 
them from hard Frods, becaufe 
while the Plants are young they 
are fomewhat tender: From the 
Seeds of this Kind, I could never 
obtain any Varieties, their Flowers 
being always the feme. 

Thefe Plants are al(o propagated 
by OfF-fets in the feme Manner as 
the other Sorts; but their Roots 
(hould not be tran(planted oftener 
than every third Year, nor (hould 
they be ever kept out of the Ground 
long, becaufe their Roots will in- 
tirety decay in a (hort time, fo as 
not to be recovered again. This 
Sort was formerly more common 
in the Gardens near London than at 
prefent, which I fuppofe has been 
occafioncd by the keeping the Roots 

ibove 
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above Ground too long, which dc- 
ftroy’d them. 

XYLON i The Cotton Plants. 

The Char aft trs are; 

The flower confifts of one Leaf, 
tut into feverzl Segments almoft to 
the Bottom , and is of the expanded 
Bell-Jhape ; from the Center rifes a 
hollow pyramidal Tube, adorned and 
loaded for the moft fart with Chives; 
from the Empalement Jhoots up the 
Pointal fixed like a Nail in the Bot- 
tim of the flower > and of the Tube, 
which is afterwards changed into a 
roundijh Fruit , divided into four or 
more feminal Cells , gaping at the 
Top, and enclofing Seeds covered over 
with , and wrapped within that foft 
duftile Wool , commonly known by the 
Name of Cotton. 

The Species are; 

i. Xylon; five Gojfypium herba- 
ceum . J. B . Herb or Shrubby Cot¬ 
ton. 

%. Xylon; Americanum,pr&ftan- 
tiffimum, femine virefcente . Ligon. 
The mo ft Excellent American Cot¬ 
ton, with a greenilh Seed. 

3. Xylon i five Gojfypium , frur 
tefeens armuum, folio vitis ampliori , 
quinquifido, Infula Provident it. Pluk . 
Phyt . Annual Shrubby Cotton of 
the Ifland of Providence, with a 
large quinquifid Vine Leaf. 

4. Xylon ; arbor earn* J . B . The 
Tree Cotton, 

5. Xylon ; arboreum , flore flavo . 

Tourn. Tree Cotton, with a yel¬ 
low Flower. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant in the warm Parts of 
the Baft and Weft Indies , where 
they grow in great Plenty, fosne 
of which have been obferved by 
the Curious in Botany ; but others 
have efcaped their Notice 5 howe¬ 
ver, thefe being what I have ob- 
lerved growing in the European 
Gardens, 1 toil not trouble the 
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Reader with an Enumeration of 
the other Varieties. 

The firft Sort here mention’d, is 
cultivated plentifully in Candy, Lem¬ 
nos, Cyprus , Malta , Sicily and at 
Naples j as aUo between Jerufalem 
and Damafcus , from whence the 
Cotton is brought annually into 
thefe Northern Parts of Europe. It 
is lown upon tilled Grounds in the 
Spring of the Year, and cut down 
and reaped in Harvcft, as Corn 
with us; the Ground mud be tilled 
and fown again the fucceeding 
Year, and managed in fuch Sort, 
as we do the Tillage for Corn and 
other Grain : It is an annual Plant, 
perifhing when it hath perfected its 
Fruits as many others do. 

This Cotton is the Wooll which 
enciofes or wraps up the Seeds, 
and is contained in a kind of brown 
Husk or Seed-Vcflel, growing up¬ 
on this Shrub; for it is from this 
Sort, that the vaft Quantities of 
Cotton are taken which furnifh our 
Parts of the World: It is brought 
from the Iflands, where the Na¬ 
tives take great Care of its Cul¬ 
ture: There are feveral Sorts of 
Cotton fold, which chiefly differ 
according to the Countries from 
whence they come, and the vari¬ 
ous Preparations made of them $ 
the firft isphe Cotton in the Wooll, 
that is to fey, that which comes 
from the Shell, from which only 
we take the Scedi thofe Cottons 
come from Cyprus , Smyrna , 8c c. 
The fecond, is the Cotton in the 
Yarn, which comes from Damafi 
cusi the Jerufalem Cottons which 
are called Bazjsds, are the bell 
which are fold. The fecond anB 
third Sorts are alfo Annual, thefe 
arc cultivated in the Weft-Indies in 
rcat Plenty; but the fourth and 
fth Sorts grow in Egypt ; thefe a- 
feide many Years, and ofte^ arrive 
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to be Trees of great Magnitude, 
from which the Inhabitants arc an¬ 
nually frirnifh’d with great Quanti¬ 
ties of Cotton. One of thefe Trees 
has a pui plifii, and the other a yel¬ 
low Flower, which I believe is the 
only Difference between them. 

All thefe Sorts are preferved in 
the Gardens of thofe who are cu¬ 
rious in collecting rare Plants. They 
are eaiily raifed from Seeds (which 
may be obtain'd frefh from the Pla¬ 
ces of their Growth;) thefe muff 
be Town upon a Hot-bed eariy in 
the Spring, and when the Plants 
come up, they muff be tran{plant¬ 
ed out each into a feparate fmall 
Pot, filled with light frefh Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
water and ffiadc them until they 
have taken Root, after which they 
fhould have Air and Water in Pro¬ 
portion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ion, and the Heat of the Bed in 
which they are placed: For if they 
are too much drawn, by keeping 
the GlafTes clofc down in the Day¬ 
time, they will run up very weak 
and (lender, fo as not to be able to 
fupport themfclvcs, and if they 
are too much expofed to the Air, 
they will not make any Progrcfs 
in their Growth. 

When the Plants arc Jo far ad¬ 
vanced, as to fill the rots with 
their Roots, they fhould be fhaken 
out and pur into larger Pots, which 
fhould be filled with the fame 
light frefh Earth, and again plung¬ 
ed into the Hot-bed and managed 
as before; thus from time to time 
as the riants advance, they muff 
be removed into larger Pots, and 
as the Warmth of the Scafon in- 
crea'e;, :o they fhould have a grea¬ 
ter Share of Air; and when they 
arc too fall to continue under the 
Glalles ot the Hot-bed Frame, they 
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muff be removed Into tbe Stove 
and placed in the Tan-bed, amongft 
other tender Exotick Trees and 
Shrubs; in which Place the an¬ 
nual Sorts will produce their Flow¬ 
ers in Autumn; but they rarely 
produce Pods in this Country. 

The Tree Kinds muff be conti¬ 
nued in this Bark Stove all the 
Winter, and if they are placed 
with the All-fpice, Sea-fide Graft , 
and fiich other Weft-Indian Trees, 
obferving to keep the Air of the 
Houfe about ten Degrees above the 
temperate Heat mark’d on Mr. 
Fowler's Botanical Thermometers, 
they will thrive very well, provi¬ 
ded they arc often refrefhed with 
Water. 

XYLON ARBOREUM ; vide 
Ceiba. 
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EW TREE; vide Taxus. 
YUCCA; The Indian Yuc¬ 
ca; vulgo. 

The Char aiders are ; 

It hath the appearance cf an 
Aloe, the Leaves ending in a fharp 
Point, hut will grow in the Habit of 
a Tree ; The Flower confifts of one 
Leaf, which is Bell-Jhafd, cut into 
fix Segments and naked, thefe are 
produced on long Spikes ; the Ovary 
which is in the Center of the Flow¬ 
er, afterwards becomes a tricapfular 
Fruit as in the Aloe. 

The Species are; 

i. Yucca; foliis Aloes . C. J 9 . P, 
The common Yucca . 

%. Yucca; foliis Jitamen * of j. Mo* 
rifs. Yucca with Threads growing 
from the Leaves. 

* 3. Yuc- 
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3 . Yucca 5 Arborea . The Tree 

4. Yucca; Draconis folioferrato. 
H. Elth. Yucca , with Leaves like 
thofe of the Dragon Tree. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pret¬ 
ty hardy, and when grown ftrong, 
will endure the Cold of our ordi¬ 
nary Winters in the open Air very 
■yvell, provided it be planted on a 
dry Soil: This commonly produces 
its Flowers every Year, which 
grow yery fparfedly on the Stalks, 
and are lefs beautiful than thofe of 
the Tree Sort, which arc produ¬ 
ced in a long, clofe Spike, and 
make a very beautiful Appearance; 
but thefe do not flower oftener 
than once in four or five Years, 
which is always in Autumn, fe 
that they never produce any Seeds 
in this Country. 

The threaded Sort is not fo com¬ 
mon as the others in the Engltfh 
Gardens j but as it is a Native of 
Virginia, it might be eafily procu¬ 
red in Plenty from thence. The 
fourth Sort hath been raifed of late 
Years from Secd> which came 
from thence, and is now pretty 
common in England 3 but the Plants 
are not as yet arrived to Maturity 
enough to produce Flowers in 
England fo that I cannot fey how 
they differ from thofe of the other 
Sorts. 

All thefe Plants are either propa¬ 
gated by Seeds, when obtained 
from Abroad, or elfe from Off-fets 
or Heads taken from the old Plants, 

after the Manner of Aloes. 


feparate fmall Pot filled with light 
frefh Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed, where the Plants fhouid 
have Air and Water in Proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seafbn, and 
the Bed in which they are placed. 

In July, they fhouid be inured 
by degrees to bear the open Air, 
into which they muft be removed, 
to harden them before Winter, pla¬ 
cing them in a weli-fheltered Situ¬ 
ation, where they may remain un¬ 
til the Beginning of Oftober, when 
they muft be removed into the 
Greenhoufe, where they may be 
ranged amongft the hardier Sorts 
of Aloes, and fhouid be treated in 
the feme Manner as hath been al¬ 
ready directed for them, to which 
the Reader is defired to turn for 
further Inflations. 

When thefe Plants have acquired 
Strength, they may be afterwards 
turned out into a warm Border, 
where they will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters very well, 
efpecially the two firft Sorts; and, 

I believe, the other two Sorts will 
bear the Cold pretty well, after 
they are grown ftrong and woody 
in their Stems. 

The Off-fets taken from the old 
Plants fhouid be laid in a dry Place 
for a Week or ten Days before 
they arc planted, that their Wounds 
may heal, other wife they will be 
.£ubj«& to rot with Moifture. 



When they arc raifed from Seeds, 
they fhouid be fown in Pots filled £ j 

with light frefh Earth, and plung¬ 
ed into a moderate Hot-bed, where 

the Plants will come up in five or ^V^INZIBER; Ginger, 
fix Weeks after, and when they / j The Char afters are ; 

aie two or three Inches high, they Ihe "Flower ( for the mofi fart ) 
fl ould be tranfplanted each into a confifts of five Leaves , which are 
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fisafdfomewbat like thofe ef the Iris ; 
thefe Are produc'd in a HtAd or Club* 
each coming out of A feparate leafy 
Scale: The Ovary afterwards k§~ 
tomes a triangular Fruit* hmnmg 
three Cells which contain the Seeds . 

The Species are * 

i. Zwziber > C. 3.P. The com¬ 
mon Ginger. 

i. Zinziber ; Latifolium ; Sylve- 
fire. H. X. Broad-lea v’d wild Gin¬ 
ger, or Zerumbeth. 

The firft of thefe Plants is culti¬ 
vated in the warm Parts of the 
Wefl-Indies in great Plenty, from 
whence we are annually fumifh’d 
with the dried Roots for Ufe. The 
Jecond Sort is mod common in 
the Zafi-Indies, tho* it grows wild 
in fome Parts of the Wefl-lndiesi 
there are fruall Quantities of this 
Root brought into Zuropo for me¬ 
dicinal Uic, but it is never ufed 
in the Kitchen as the other. 

Thefe Plants are preferred as 
Curiofities in the Gardens of thofe 
who delight in rare Plants: They 
are both propagated by parting of 
their Roots ; the bed time for 
which is in the Spring, before 
they begin to (boot, when each 
large Root may be divided into 
Several Tarts, obferving always to 
preferve two or three Eyes to each 
Piece: Thefe fhould be planted in¬ 
to Pots tilled with rich, light Earth, 
2 nd plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Hark, where they mud be 
frequently retreih’d with Water, 
rnd in het Weather the Glaffcs 
fhould be rais’d with a Brick, to 
give them Air in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Scaion, and the 
Heat of the Bed in which they are 
placed ; for when their Leaves are 
come up, if they are too much 
drawn, they will grow very tall 
and weak, and the Roots wiil make 
but very indifferent Progrefs* But 
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when they have a due Proportion 
of Heat, Moifhire, and free Air, 
their Roots will thrive fo fad, as 
in one Seafon, from a fmall Head 
to fpread over a large Pot, and 
fbmetimes wiH produce Flowers 
in this Country. 

But thefe Plants mud be eon- 
ftantly kept in a Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark, for they are too tender 
to endure the open Ah* in England; 
in the warmed Part of Summer} 
and in Winter they mud be placed 
in a Bark Stove: for altho’ their 
Leaves do decay in Autumn, and 
their Roots ieem to remain in an 
unadivc State mod part of the 
Winter; yet, if they are not pre¬ 
ferved in a very warm Place du¬ 
ring that Seafon, they will entirely 
rot, as I have more than once ob- 
ferved: Nor do thefe Roots abide 
the Winter fb well when placed 
upon Boards in the warmed Stove, 
as when they are plunged in the 
Bark Bed, tho* they arc preferred 
in the fame Degree of Warmth} 
which I conceive to be owing to 
the Moidure of the Bark, which 
in Fermentation afeends, and en¬ 
tering the Holes at the Bottom of 
the Pots, affords an agreeable Nou- 
rifhment to the Roots, preferring 
them always plump and full} 
whereas thofe in a dry Stove, do 
often fhrink for want of Moidure, 
and fb many times decay $ for it is 
not very fate to give them much 
Water after their Leaves are de¬ 
cay’d, bccaufe they are very apt to 
rot with too much Moidure at 
that Seafon. 

When their Leaves are decay’d, 
is the proper Time to take up 
thefe Roots; but thofe that are de- 
fign’d to plant again, fhould nor be 
difturb’d till the Spring, juft before 
they begin to fhoot*, which, as 
was befoie obferved, is the belt 

Time 
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Time to trmfplant them, becaufe The Fruit is iomewhat like t 
they icon after fend forth their ft fnrall Plum, but it has not a great 
bres, which will preferve them Ih»re of Fleft upon the Stone, but 
from rotting. it having an agreeable Flavour, is 

ZIZIPHUS; the Jujube. by fome Periods greatly efteem'd. 

The CharaBers are ; The fecond Sort grows wild in 

The Flower confifts effevetal Leaves, the Hedges in the South of France, 
which are placed circularly, ami do Italy , and Spain, but in thefe cold- 
ostpand m Form ef a Baft, out ef t r Countries it is preferved in the 
whofe Fmpalemem rifes the Fomeal, Gardens of thofe who are curious 
which afterwards becomes an oblong, in coile&ing of the various Kinds 
flofhy Fruit, /hop'd Bke an Olive , in- of Trees and Shrubs. 
eluding a bard 8 hell divided into Thefe Plants may be propagated 
two Cells, each containing an oblong by putting their Stones into Pots 
Nut or Kernel. of (reft, light Earth, foon after 

The Species are ; their Fruits are ripe, and in Winter 

i . Ziziphus ; Dod. The com- they ftould be placed under a com¬ 
mon manured Jujube. mon Hot-bed Frame, where they 

a. Ziziphus 5 Gylvefiris. Totem, may be ftdter’d from fevere Froft : 
The wild Jujube. In the Spring thefe Pots ftould be 

3. Ziziphus qua Jujube Ame- plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, 

ricana, Spinofa, Loti jtrboris film which will greatly facilitate the * 
ejy facie, fruBu rot undo paruo dulci . Growth of the Seeds * and when 
Mart. Beaumont . Prickly Ameri- the Plants are come up, they ftould 
can Jujube, with Leaves like the be inured to the open Air by De- 
Nettle Tree, and fmall, round, grecs, into which they mu(l be re- 
fweet Fruit, commonly called in moved in June , placing 'em near 
the Weft-Indies, Mangofteen. the Shelter of a Hedge, and in ve- 

4. Ziziphus; argenteo Ztylanica , ry dry Weather they muft be fre- 

fpinis carens, Wdlambilla Zeylanen - quently refreft'd with Water. 
jtbus MBa . C. B. P. Silvcr-leav'd In this Situation they may re- 
Jujube of Ceylon without Spines, main until the Beginning of O80- 
commonly called, Walxmbilla. bet, when they muft be removed 

The hrft of thefe Plants is culti- either into the Green-houfe, or pla- 
vated in the Gardens of Italy, and ced under a Hot-bed Frame, where 
the South Parts of France, from they may be defended from Froft, 
whence the Fruit was formerly but ftould have as much free Air 
brought into England for medicinal as pofhble in mild Weather. 

Ufe; but of late Years it has been During the Winter Seafbn they 
very little ufed in the Shops, fo ftould be now and then refrefh’d 
that there is rarely any of it brought with Water; but after their Leaves 
ever at prefent. are fallen (as they always fted them 

In thofe warm Countries they in Winter) they muft not be over- 

preferve the Fruit for. the Table in water’d, which would rot the ten- 

the Winter Seafbn, when few o- der Fibres of their Roots, and 

ther Kinds are in Pcrfe&ion, at caufe the Plants to decay, 

which Time thefe, and Services , In March, juft before the Plants 

and fome other Sorts, do furnifb begin to fhoot, they -ftould be 
their Dcferts. tranfplanted, each into a feparate 

final! 
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fin all Pot, filled with frefti, light 
Earth, and if they are plunged into 
a moderate Hoc-bed, it will great¬ 
ly promote their taking Root; bat 
in May they mull be inured to the 
open Air by Degrees; into which 
they fbould be foon after removed. 

Thus thefe Plants (hould be ma¬ 
nag'd while young, during which 
Time they are tender, but when 
they are three or* four Years old, 
they may be planted in the full 
Ground where, if they have a dry 
Soil, and a warm Situation, they 
will endure the Cold of our ordi- 
nary Winters very well. 

Thefe Plants may be alfo propa¬ 
gated by Suckers, which the old 
ones do many times lend forth 
from their Roots, but theie are 
feldom fo well rooted as thofe pro¬ 
duced from Seeds, and do feldom 
make fo good Plants, for which 
Realbn they are but rardy propa¬ 
gated that Way. 

The third Sort is very common 
in Barbados, Jamaica , and the o- 
ther warm Parts of America , from 
whence l have fcveral times recei¬ 
ved the Seeds, which do generally 
rife very freely on a Hot-bed; but 
the Plants being very tender, re¬ 
quire the Help of a Bark-bed con- 
itanrly, without which they will 
not make any Progrefs; and in 
Winter they mail be placed in the 
Bjrk-Srove, where, it they are fre¬ 
quently refrefh'd with Water, they 
will thrive extremely well. There 
are feveral Plants of this Kind in 
the Gardens of the Curious, but I 
have not obierved any to produce 
lowers as yet. 

The fourth Sort was brought 

into England from fomc curious 
Garden in Holland many Years a- 
go; this was rais’d in the Gardens 
of Mynheer Van Beaumont , from 
Seeds, which he receiv'd from Cey- 
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Ion, and fincc bath been cosraumf- 
cated to many curious Pcrfons m 
Holland and England. There is no 
Way as yet found fuccefsfal to 
propagate this Plant, but from 
Seeds, which being never produ¬ 
ced in thefe cold Countries, and 
but rarely brought from Abroad, 
is the Reafon it is not very com¬ 
mon in the European Gardens at 
prefent. 

This is preferred in Pots of light, 
frefti Earth, and placed in a Stove 
in Winter, where it may be kept 
in a moderate Warmth, and znafl 

be frequently refresh’d with Water, 

with which Culture the Plants 
will thrive very well; but I have 
not fben ’em produce any Flowers 
as yet in England, though there arc 
feveral pretty old Trees in the Gar¬ 
dens at Hampton-Court. 

Omitted under the Article, 

FABA; Beans. 

There are four Sorts of Beans 
commonly planted in Gardens, 

The final! Lisbon , the spsnijk, the 
Sandwich and Wtndfrr Beans • The 
firft and feoond Sorts are ufually 
planted in OBober and November , 
under warm Walls or Hedges, to 
have them early; where, if they 
(land through the Winter, they 
will produce Beans early in the 
Spring: Or they may be planted 
clofe in Beds, in fome Piece of 
Ground that is well defended from 
the North and Eafl Winds; and be¬ 
ing arch’d over with Hoops or 
Withies, may be cover’d, in very 
hard Frofts, with Mats and Straw; 
and in the Spring thefe Plants may 
be tranfplantcd into warm Borders, 
by which means your Crop will 
be fccur’d from Injuries of Froft; 
and if Care be taken in tranfplant- 
ing them, not to break their 
Roots, and alio to water them, if 

the 
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the Se&lon proves dry, until they 
have taken frefh Root, they will 
bear as plentiful a Crop as 
which remain’d where they were 
at firft planted, with this Diffe¬ 
rence, that they will be a Fort¬ 
night later. The Lisbon Bean is 
chiefly prefcrr’d to the Spanijh \ 
and the beft way is to procure 
frefh Seeds from Abroad, at leaf! 
every other Year, for they are 
fubjcft to degenerate in a few 
Years in England* not in Goodnefs, 
but only in their Earlinefs. 

The Sandwich and Wmdfor Beans 
are ftldom planted before Chriftmas , 
but efpecially the Wmdfor , which is 
moft fubjeft to be hurt by Cold of 
any of the, Kinds. 

Thefc Beans fhould have an open 
Expofure, and require to be plant¬ 
ed at a greater Diftance than the 
two early Kinds j for if they are 
planted in fhady Places, or too 
clofe, they will grow to a great 
Height, but ftklom produce many 
. The ufual Diftance for 
thefe (if in an open Situation) is 
two Foot and an half Row from 
Row, and four Inches in the 
Rows $ but if~the Place is dofcly 
furrounded with Hedges, Walls, or 
tall Trees the Diftance muft be 
greater; the Rows fhould then be 
three Foot apart, and the Beans fix 
Inches diftant in the Rows. The 
Sandwich Beans being hardier than 
the Windfor, are ufually planted a- 
bout Chriftmas , to fucceed the for¬ 
ward Crops j and theft although at 
preftnt but in little Requeft, yet 
are very ferviceable, being plentiful 
Bearers, and very little inferior ei- 
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ther in Size or Goodnefs to the 

Wmdfir, 

In the Middle of January , if the 
Weather is open and good, you 
may plant your firft Crop of Wind* 
for Beans, which will fucceed the 
Sandwich , and every three Weeks 
make a frefh Plantation until the 
middle of May , in order to pre- 
ferve a Succeflion through the Sea- 
fon: Indeed there are fomc People 
who are very fond of Beans , which 
plant even in June , but unlefs the 
Soil is very ftrong and moift, or 
the Seafbn .proves wet or cold, 
they feldom fucceed well,* for in 
hot dry Weather (which common¬ 
ly happens in July) the Infers in- 
feft theft Plants very much, and 
often deftroy them quite, fb that I 
have known large Quarters of 
Beans to dye away without pro¬ 
ducing one fingle Bean. There are 
others who advife the cutting 
down of Beans , in order to caufe 
them to produce ffcfh Shoots from 
the Bottom for a late Crop* but 
this feldom anfwers the Trouble, 
for they are liable to the above- 
mentioned Inconveniencies much 
more than a frefh planted Crop. 

There is an Error very com¬ 
mon in moft Gardners, which I 
cap’t help mentioning, that is their 
planting of Beam in the Allies of 
their uLfparagus- Beds, which da¬ 
mages the two outer Rows of 
the Afparagus much more than 
the Value of the Beans* 

For the particular Species of 
Beans , fee under the Article, 
FABA. 
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Of the Things Treated of in the 

Gardeners Di&ionary. 



BELE-TREE , vi¬ 
de PODUIUS 

1 Abies 
Abrotanum 
Abrotanum Fcemi- 
na, vide Santolina 
Ablinthium 

Abutilon 

Acacia 

Acacia Germanorum, vide Prunus 
Sylveftris 

Acacia Virginijna, vide Pfcudo-Aca¬ 
cia 

Acajou 

Acanthus 

Acer 

Acetofa 

Acetolclla, vide Oxys 

Acinos 

Aconitum 


Aconitum hyemale 

Acriviola 

Adhatoda 

Adianthum 

Adonis 

AEfchynomene, vide Mimola 
African Marigolds, vide Tagetc* 
Ageratum 

Agnus Callus, vide Vitex 
Agrimonia 

Agrimony, vide Agrimonia 

Hemp Agrimony, vide Eupatorium 

Alaternoidcs 

Alaternus 

Alcea 

Alchymilla 

Alder-tree, vide Alnus 
Berry-bearing Alder, vide Frangulc 
Alexander, vide Smyrnjum 
Alkekengi 
Alieluja, vide Oxys 

Allium, 
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Allium 

Almond-trec, vide Amygdalus 

Almond Dwarf, vide Pcrfxca 

Alnus 

Aloe 

Althaea 

Alvflbn 

Amaranth, vide Amaranthus 

Amaranthus 

Amaranthoidcs 

Liquid Amber, vide Styraac 

Ambrofia 

Ammi 

Amomum Plinii, vide Solanum 
Amoris Pqnuim, vide Lyoeperficon 
Amyedalut 
Anacimpfero* 

Ananas 

Anapodophyllon 
Anchufa 
Androfaenaum j 
Anemone 

Anemone the Wood, vide Anemo- 

noides 

Aneraonoipcrtnpus 

Anethum 

Angelica 

Bearing-berry Angelica, vide Aralia 
Angelica-tree, vide Aralia 

And ‘ ' 

Anifc, vide Apium 

Anona 

Anon is 

Anthora, vide Aconitum 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Apios 

Apium 

Apocynum 

Apple-trees, vide Malus 
Sweet-apple, vide Anona 
Cuftard-apple, vide Anona ‘ 

Male Baliam-apple, vide Momordica 
Paradifc-apple, vide Malus 
Star-apple, vide Anona 
Sowre-apple, vide Anona 
Water-apple, vide Anona 
Fig-apple, vide Malus 
Apples of Love, vide Lycoperficon 


Mai-ipples, vide Mdongena 
Thorn-apple, vide Stramonium 
Apricock, vide Armeniaca 

Aquifolium 

Aquilegia 

Aralia 

Arbor Camphoriftxa r i^ Camphora 
Arbor Coral, vide Corallodendron 
Arbor Judae, vide Siliquaftrum 

Arbor Virginiana 
Arbor Zeylanica 
Arbours 
Arbutus 

Arch-angel, vide Lamium 
Argemone 

Ana Thcophrafti, vide Crataegus 

Arifarum 

AriAolochui 

Armeniaca 

Arrach, vide Artiplcx 

Artemifia 

Artichoke 

Terulaicm Artichoke, vide Corona 
Solis 

Arle-fmart, vide Perhcaria 

Arum 

Arundo 

Afarabacca, vide Alarum 
Alarum 
Alclepias 
A Icy rum 

Aft-tree, vide Fraxinus 
Alparagus 

Alpcn-trce, vide Populus 
Afperula 

* - i vide Liko Afphodelus 

Amhodclus 

Alplenium 

After 

Aftcrifcus 

Aftragalus 

Avens, vide Caryophyllata 

Avenues 

Aurantium 

Auricula Muris 

Auricula Ur ft Myconi, vide Vcrbaf- 

cum 

Aaedarach 

Azerolc, vide Mefpilus. 
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T> Aluffcia, vide Punica 
jl Balauftium, vide Punica 
BflUote 

Balm* vide MdBSi 
Molucca Balm, vide Molucca 
Turkey Balm, vide Moldavica 
Balfam-apple, vide Ballamina 
Male Bal&m-appie, vide Momordica 
Baliainita 

Bamia Mofchata, vide Ketmia 
pytMta, vide Mufa 
Bane-berries, vide Chriftophoriana 
Barba Capra, vide Ulmaria 
Barba Jovis 

Barbados Flower-fence, vide Poin- 

ciana 

Barbados Cherry, vide Malpighia 
Barberry-tree, vide Berberis 
African Barberry, vide Cuonymus 
Barley, vide Hordeum 
Uaked Barley, vide Triticum 
Barren-wort, vide Epimedhim 
Bafella 
Bafil 

Stone Bafil, or Wild Bafil, vide A- 
cinos 

Bafilicum, vide Ocymum 
Bafons 

Bafhrd Ditany, vide Pfcudodi£fcam*« 
nus 

Batchelors Buttons, vide Lychnis 

Bauhinia 

Bay, vide Laurus 

Cherry Bay, vide Lauro Cerafus 

Bead-tree, vide Azedarach 
White Beam-tree, vide Crataegus 

Beans, vide Faba 
French-beans, vide Phafcolus 
Kidney-beans, vide Plwfeoius 
Kidney-bean- tree, vide Phafeoloides 
Bean-trefoil, vide Cytifus ' 

Binding Bean-tree, vide Acacia 
Bean Caper, vide Fabago 
Bears-breech, vide Acanthus 
Bcars-ear, vide Auricula Urfi 
Bears-foot, vide Hellcborus 
Ladies Bcd-ftraw, vide Gallium 
Bee»fk>wer, vide Orchis 


d e x: 

Beech-tree, vide Fagus 
Beet, vide Beta 
Belladona 

Bell-flower, t ride Campanula 

Beilis 

Beilis Major, vide Lencanthenmat 
Hair Bells, vide Hyaeinthus 
Benjamin-tree, vide Arbor Virgil 
ana, &e. 

Herb Bcnnet, vide CaryophjBata 
Benzoin 
Berberis 

Beta 
Betonica 

Bctonica Pauli, vide Veronica 
Betonica Aquatica, vide Scrophula- 

ria 

Betony, vide Betonica 
Star of Bethlehem, vide Omithogi* 
lum 
Betula 
Bidens 
Bifblium 
Bignonia 

Bindweed, vide Convolvulus, Smi- 
lax, Quamoclit 

Bilberry Bufh, vide Vitis Idxa 
Birch-tree, vide Betula 
Birds-Eye, vide Adonis 
Birds-foot Trefoil, vide Lotus 
Birds-foot, vide Ornithopodium 
Birth wort, vide Arifiolochia 
Bifhops-weed, vide Am mi 
Biflingua, vide Rufcus 
Biilorta 

Black-thorn, vide Prunus 
Bladder-nut, vide Staphylodendro* 

Blattaria 
Blights 

Blood Flower, vide Hsmanthus 
Blood-wort, vide Lapathurn 
Blue-bottle,. vide Cyanus 

Bontia 

Bonus Henricus, vide Chenopodiua 
Boor-cole, vide Braffica 
Borrage, vide Borrago 
Borrago 

Botrys, vide Cbenopodiam 
Box-tree, vide Buxus 


Goo 


Bramble* 
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Bramble-bulh, vide Rubus 
Brank Urfin, vide Acanthus 
St. John’s Bread, vide Siliqua 
Brilfol Flower, vide .Lychnis 
Brocoli, vide Braflica 
Brook-lime, vide Becabunga 
Spaniih Broom, vide Spartium 
Green Broom, vide Cytifogenifta * 
Broom, vide Genifla, Scoparia 
Bruoella 
BrunflcLfia 

Brufcus, vide Rufcus 
Bryony, vide Brionia 
Bucks-hom, vide Coronopus 
Buck-wheat, vide Fagopyrum 
Buglofs, vide Bugloffum 
Viper’s Buglois, vide Echium 
Bugle, vide Bugula 
Bugloflum 


num 
Bulbocodium 
Bullace-tree, vide Prunus 
Buphthalmum 
Bupleuroides 
leupleurum 

Burdock, vide Lapathum 
Burnet, vide Pimpinella 
Burk PaSoris 

Butcher’s Broom, vide Rufcus 
Butter Burr, vide Petafitis 

Butomus 

Buxus 

C 

C Abbage, vide Braflica 

Sea Cabbage, vide Crambc 

Cabinet 

Cacalianthemum 
Cajou, vide Acajou 
Cafhew Nut, vide Acajou 
Calabalh-tree, vide Cucurbitifera 
Arbor 

Calamint, vide Calamintha 
Calamintha 

Water Calamint, vide Mentha 

Calceolus 

Caltha . 

Caltha Palu dr is, vide Populago 
Calve’s Snout, vide Antirrhinum 
Camara 


Camraock, vide A non is 
Camomile, vide Chamaemelum 
Campanula 

Camphire, vide Camphora 

Camphora 

Campion, vide Lychnis 
Candle-berry-tree, vide Gale 

Candy-tuff, vide Thlafpi 

Cannabis 

Canna Indica, vide Cannacorus 

Candy Carrot, vide Myrrhis 
Canterbury Bells, vide Campanula 

Capers, vide Capparis 

Capnoides 

Capnorchis 

Bean Caper, vide Fabago 

Caprifolium 

Capficum 

Caracalla, vide Phafcolus 
Caraway, vide Carui 
Cardamindum, vide Acriviola 
Cardamine 
Cardiaca 

Cardinals Flower, vide Rapuntiurn 
Carduus 

Carduus Benedi&us, vide dnicus 
Carduus Fullonum, vide Dipfacus 
Carnation, vide Caryophiilus 
Spanifh Carnation, vide Poiociaa* 
Carob, vide Siliqua 
Carrot, vide Daucus 
Deadly Carrot, vide Thapfia 
Candy Carrot, vide Myrrhis 
Carui 

Caryophyllata 

Caryophyllus 

Cafiia 

Caflida 

v, vide Stscchas 

Mountain Caflidony, vide Eiiehry- 

fum 

Caflinc 

Caflioberry Bulb, vide Caflinc 

Caftanea 

Caftanea Equina, vidp Hippocaf.a- 

num 

Catanance 

Cataputia Major, vile Ricinus 
Cataputia Minor, vide Tithymalu; 

Catch- 
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Catch-fly, vide Lychnis 
Cats-fbot, vide Elichryfum 
Cat-mint, vide Catafia 
Gaucalis 

Cedar of Bermudas, vide Juniperus 
Cedar of Carolina, vide juniperus 
Cedar of Virginia, vide Juniperus 
Cedar of Lebanon, vide Cedrus Li- 
bani 

Cedrus Baccifera 
Ceiba 

Celandine, vide Chelidoouin 
Greater Celandine, vide Chdido- 
num Majus 

TLeflor Celandine, vide Chdlidonum 
Minus 

Celalirus, vide Alaternus 
Celery, vide Apium 

Celtis 

Great Centaury, vide Centaurium 
Majus 

I-efler Centaury, vide Centaurium 
Minus 

Centinodium 


Chafte-trce, vide Vitex 
Cheefe Runner, vide Gattiuni 
Chclidonum Majus 
Chdidonum Minus 
Chelone 

Chenopodia-Morus 
Chcnopodmm 
Cherry-tree, vide Cerafiis 
Cherry Laurel, vide Lnoro-Ceraius 
Cherry Bay, vide Lauro-Cerafus 
Berbados Cherry, vide MaJprghia 
Winter Cherry, vide Alfrrkcngi 
Chervil, vide Chaerophylium 
Great Chervil, vide Myrrfcls 
Chcfimt, vide 'Caflanca 
Horfe Chefiiut, vide Hippocaftgnum 
Scarlet flowering Horic Chcfimt, 
vide Pavia 
Chiches, vide Cicer 
Chickling Vetch, vide Clymeaum 
2 c Lathyrus 
Chondrilla 

Chriftmas Flower, vide HeQeborus 
Chrifts-Thorn, vide Paliurus 


Cepa 

Cerafus 

Ceratia, vide Siliqua Edults 
Cerefolium, vide Chxrcfoiium 
Cereus 
Cerinthe 

Ceterach, vide Alplenium 

Chaerophyllum 

Chamaecerafiis 

Chamaeciflus, vide Helianthemum 
Chamaedema 


Chriftophoriana 

Herb Chriflopher, vide Chriftopho* 
riant 

Chryfanthemoides Ofteofpcrmon 
Hard feet Chryianthmum, vide 
Chryfimthemoides Oftcolpernaea 
Chryianthemum 
Chryfbfplcnum 
Ctcer 

Cichorium 

Cicuta 


Chamaecypariflus, vide Santolina 
Chamxdaphne, vide Ruicus 
Chamaedrys 

Chamxlea, vide Thymelca 
Chamaelea Tricoccos 
Chamaemelum 

Chamaemefpilus, vide Mefpilus 

Chamaemorus 

Chamenerion 


Cicutaria 

Cinara 

Cineraria, vide Jacobs 
Cinqfoil, vide Quinquefblium 

Pcntaphjrllaide* 

Circsea 

Cirfium 

Ciftus 


Chamaepitys 

Chamaeriphes, vide Palma 
Chamoerubus, vide Rubus 
Chamaefcye, vide Tithymalus 
£hardon, vide Cinara 


Dwarf Ciflus, vide Helianthemuna 
Citron-tree, vide Citreum 
Citrul, vide Pepo 
Clary, vide Honnisum 3 c Sclarea 

Gifmariys 

£lirob§r> 
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Climber, vide Clematitis 
Upright wild Climber, vide Cie- 
matitis 
Clinopedittffl 
Clivers, vide A par me 
Clymcnum 
Cnicus 

Cloud-berries, vide Charastmorus 
Coaft-mary, vide Balfamita 
Cobnut-tree, vide Corylus 
Coccigria, vide Cotinus Coriaria 
Cochlearia 

CockVHead, vide Onohrychis 
Cocos, vide Palma Nucifera 
Codlin-Tree, vide Malus 
CodHns and Cream, vide Chamse- 
nerion 

Coder -tree, vide Jafininum 
Colchicutn 

Coleworts, vide Braflica 
Colliflower, vide Braflica 

Colocynthis 

Coloquinrida, vide Colocynthis 
Colts-foot, vide Tuflilago 
Columbine, vide Aquilegia 
Colutea 

Podded Colutea Cretica, vide Co- 
ronilla 

Colutea Scorpiodes, vide Emerus 
Coma Aurea 

Commelina 

Commeline, vide Commelina 
Contfirey, vide Symphytun) 

Compofts 

Confcrvatory, vide Greenboufe 
Confolida Major, vide Symphytum 
Confolida Media, vide Bugula 
Confolida Minima, vide Beilis 
Confolida Regalis, vide Delphinium 
Conval Lily, vide Lilium Convalli- 


Com-bottle, vide Cyanus 
G n-irarygold, vide Chryfanthe* 

mum 

Corn-fallad, vide Valcrianella 
Comcl-tree, vide Cornua 

Coraus 

Cornelian Cherry, vide ComuS 

Corona Imperialis 

Corona Solis 

Coroniila 

Coronopus 

Cortufa 

Corylus 

Cotinus Hiara 
Cotonea Malus, vide Cydonii 
Cotoneafter, vide Mefpilus 
Cotton Plant, vide Xylon 
Cotula feet id a, vide Chamzmduiri 
feetidum 

Cotton-weed, vide Gnaphalium 
Cotyledon 

Cowflip, vide Primula Veris 
Cows Lungwort, vide Verbafcum 
Crab-tree, vide Malus 
Crambe 

Cranes-bill, vide Geranium 
CraiTula, vide Anacampferos 
Crataegus 

Crefs, vide Nafturtium 
Garden-crefles, vide Nafturtium* 
Water-crefTes, vide Sifymbrium 
Indian-creflcs, vide Acriviola 
Winter-crefs, vide Sifymbrium ft; 

Barbarea 

Crithmum 

■ Pavonis, vide Poinciniana 
Crocus 

Crofs-wort, vide Cruciata 
Crotolaria 

Crow-foot, vide Ranunculus 


um Crown Imperial, vide Corona Im*. 

Convolvulus perialis 

Conyza Cruciata 

The Coral-tree, vide Corallodendron Cucubalus 
Corchorus Cuckow Pint, vide Arum 

Coriander, vide Coriandrum Cucumis 


Corindum 

Cork-tree, vide Suber 
Corn-flag, vide Gladiolus 


Cucumber, vide Cucumis 
Wild Cucumber, vide Elaterium 

Cucurbita 
M m 


Cucur? 
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Cocnrbitifera Arbor ■' OogVbanc, vide Apoeyntm 

Cod-weed, vide Gnaphalium * . 

Cummin, vide Cumtnum * ’ ^g-wood, vide Gbraoi : T 

Wild Gmmmr vide GumiMMit » ^gstooth, vtfr Dens Quite i 
Cuminoides * Bora '• 1 


Cuminum 

Currant-tree, vide Rites 

Cuftard-apple, vide-Auoi* * 

Cyaous 

Cyclamen 

Cydonia 

Cynogtoffitm 

Cypreto-tiee,adit Cyprefitis- " 

Summer Cyprcfi, vide Cheritypd- 

dmm 

Cyftfcapnoa 

Cytife»genifa 

CydAt 

_ D 

vide NarcHTus 

JL/ Lily Daffodil, tddr Lilio llse- 

ciflnt 

Dailey, vide Beilis 

Ox-eye Dailey, vnfr Levcanthemum 

llames Violet, vide Hefperis 

Dandelion, vide Dens Leonis 

Danewort, vide Sambueus 

Date-tree, vide Palma 

Indian Date-tree, vide Guatacaoa 

Daucus 

Daucus Creticus, vide Myrrhis 
Day-lily, vide Liliaftrum 
Dead-nettle, vide La® him 
Devfl-in-a-buih, vide Nigella 

Delpbiniom 
. Dens Cants 
Dens Leonis 
Demaria 

Diapcntia, vide Sonicula 
Di&amnus albus, vide Fraxindl* 
Dtdaranus Qeticus ■* 

Digitalis 


Doronicutn t..:?? ; 

Dorycoiunx \ .a ** 

Draco Herba 
Draco Arbor, vide Palm* 
Dracunculoides, vide H a rrotntbu s 7 
Dmeoneokis^ .* v. 

Dracaacirfas Prateniis, vi d e Pur m ica 
Dragon, vide Dncuncufas 
-Dragon- wo r t , varfrDfcaco Bevfcn: 
Drop-wort, vkk Fflipeadak 
Water Drop-wort, vide Oemnthe 
Duck’s-foot, vide Anapedopbyttoft 
Dulcamara, vide Sohanm J 

Dungs 

Dwarf Laurel, vide Thymcfia 
Dwarf Trees • ^ ‘‘ 

•Dyers Weed, vide Lotoebi 

E^ / 

E Arth~ - 

■ Peas Earth-nut, vide lMk/ns 
Earwigs 

Ebulus five Sambueus humBif 

Echynomdocados, vide iMmOtis 

Echinophora 

Echinopus 

Echinus 

Echinm 

Edera Quinqucfblia,*«idr Vida 

“■w- 

Elaterium • *« 

Elaone, dA Usada.’ 

Elichryfitm 

Elder-nee, v*de Sembncns 
Dwarf Elder, vide Sunhuoa - 
Marih Elder, vide Opulus 
Elm, vide Ultsus 

Emerus 


Dill, vide Anethum Empetnma ! 

Diplacus Enchanters Nightfha d cw vide Cireas 

Diftatf Thiftle, vide Atradylis Endirei vide Ckhqrium 

Dittany, vide Didsmnus Ephemeras 

Baftard Dittany, vide P|radp-dt- Epimedium 
damnus Equifetum * • 

Dock, vide Lapathum a inside Adonis 

* .• Erica 
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Erica .* .. 

Erica Bao c j fc ra , vide Empetroaa 
Erigeroo, vide Senecio 
Eruca' . . 


Ervum 

Eryngo, vide Eryngiunt ....... : 

Eryngium 

Eryfimuoa , . 

Efyddert ■ ' 

Eternal Flowers, vide Xcraothcftttttn, 
JUtobryfisro* Asnarinthoidea 
Everlaftiag Pea, vide Lathym 
Emkftiog Flower, vide An*Mh 
thoides^Xcrafcthcmuna, Elichry- 
fim 

Enonymus 
Eupatoriom 
Euphorbium, 

- , F 

F Aba , •. 

Fafaa jEgyptraea, vid* AnrOm 
jEgyptiacum 

Fab* Crafla, vide Anac*n»firos 

K.Utfo 

Fagopyrum 

Fagus 

iSSTJ Matricaria 

Fell wort, vide Gentiana 

Fences 

Fennel, vide Foeniculum 
Fennel Flower, vide JNigcIh 
Hogs-fennel, vide Peucedawam 
Fennel-giant, vide Ferula 
Fenugreek, vide Fecnum Grsecum 
Fern, vide Filix 
Sweet Fern, vide Myrrhk 
Ferrum Equinum . 

Ferula 

Ficoides 4. 

Ficus 

Ficus Indies, vide Opunria 
Fig-tree, vide Ficus 
Fig Maiygold, vide Ficmdet 
Indian Fig, vide Opuntu 
Fig-wort, vide Scrophnkrta 
Filago, vide Gnaphauuoa 
Filbert, vide Goryiut 


>Cfndula • • * 

Filix 

Firr-Tree, vide Abies 
urnmula Jo vis, vide Okuutitia 
Flax, vide Linum 
Toad-flax, vide Linaria 
Flea-bane, vide Conyxa 
Flea-wort, vide PfyUium 
Fldh 

Flix weed, vide Krvflniurn 
Flos Africanus, vide Tagetes 
Flos Paflionis, vide Granadilla 

Flos Solis, vide Corona Solis 

Flos Trinitatis, vide Viola 
Flower % 

Flower-de-luce, vide Irii & Xiphoid 
Eternal Flower 7 Xeranthc- 
Everlafting Flower $ muni 
Flower-fence, vide Pomciaoa 
Fludlin, vide Veronica 
Foeniculutn 

Fcenum Burgundiacum, vide Medi* 
ca Sativa 
Foenum Graecum 
Fools-ilones, vide Orchis 
Fountains 

Fox-glove, vide Digitalis 

Fragaria 

Frangula 

Frakinella 

Pragmas 

French Marygolds, vide Tagetes] 
Friers Cowl, vide Ariiarum 
Fritilhria 

Fritillaria crafla, vide Afclepias 
Cock’s-comb Fritillary, vide A In .k 1 
pits 

Fruits, prefcrving, vide Pyrus 
Frumentum Indicum, vide Mays 

Frutex 

Frutex Pavonius, vide Poinciana 
Frutex Virginianus 

Fumaria 

Fumitory, vide Fumaria 
Bladder Fumitory, vide Capnoides 
Indian bulbous-rooted Fumitory, vi¬ 
de Capporchis 
Furs, vide Gcnifta. 

M m % 6 
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G Ale * 

Galcga 

Gaieopfis 

Gallium 

Gardens 

Garlick, vide Allium 
Wild Garlick, vide Moly 
Gatten-tree, vide Cornus 
Gelder Rofe, vide Opulus 
Genifta Juncea 
Genifta Spinofa 
Geniftdla Tin&oria 
Gentian, vide Gentian a 
Gendanella, vide Gentiana 
Geranium 

Germander, vide Chamacdrys 
Water Germander, vide Scordium 
Tree Germander, vide Teucrium 
Geum 

Gilder Role, vide Opulus 
Gill-go-by-the-ground, vide Chamx- 
clema 

Gilliflower, vide CaryophyUus 
Stock-gilliflower, vide Leucoium 
Queen's Gilliflower, vide Hefperis 
Ginger, vide Zinziber 
Gingidium, vide Vifnaga 
Gladiolus 

Water Gladiole, vide Butomus 
Glaftenbury Thorn, vide Mefpilus 
Glafs-wort, vide Kali 
Glaucium 

Globe-flower, vide Hdleboro-ranun- 
culus, *lfo Cyanus 
Globe-thiftlc, vide Echinopus 
Glycyrrhiza 
Gnaphalium 
Goats-Rue, vide Galcga 
Goats-Beard, vide Tragopogon 
Goats Thorn, vide Tragacantha 
Golddocks, vide Coma aurea 
Golden-Rod, vide Virga aurea 
Goofe-foot, vide Chenopodium 
Goofc-grafs, vide Aparine 
Goofcberry, vide Grofliilaria 
Gors, vide Genifta Spinofa 
Goflipium, vide Xylon 
Gourd, vide Cucurbita 


Bitter Gourd, vide Colloquinti<fe 

Grafting Lc. 

Oily Grain, vide Sefamum ; 

Gr anadilla 

Grape, vide Vitis 

Grape Hyacinth, vide Mufcari 

Grape-flower, vide Mufcari 

Grafs Vetch, vide Niftblia 

Vipcrs-Grafs, vide Scorzoncra 

Gravel 

Greenhoufe 

Gromil J vide Lithofper- 

Gromwell J mum 

Grofliilaria 

Ground Ivy, vide Chamxdema 

Ground-pine, vide Chamacpytis 

Groundfel, vide Senecio 

Guajacana 

Guaiacum 

Guajava 

Guidonia 

Gum Succory, vide Chondrilla 
H 

¥ TAEmanthus 

X I Halicacabum, vide Alkekengi 
Halicacabus Peregrina, vl. Corindum 
Halimus, vide Atriplex 
Hard-beam, vide Carpinus 
Harmala 

Hair-bells, vide Hyacinthus 
Hares-ear, vide Bupleurum 
Harts-horn, vide Coronopus 
Harts-tonguc, vide Lingua Cervina 
Hawk-weed, vide Hieracium 
Hawthorn, vide Mefpilus 
Hazel, vide Corylus 
Heath, vide Erica 

Black-berried Heath, vide Empetrum 
Hedcra 

Hedera terreftris, vide Chamxctflus 
Hedges 

Hedge Muftard, vide Eryflmum 

Hedypnois 

Hedyfarum 

Heliantbemum 

Heliotropium 

Hellebore; vide Helleborus 

Baftard Hellebore, vide Helleborus 

White Hellebore, vide Vcratruna 

Hcllc- 
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Helleborine 

Hcllcborus 

HeUeborus AlbuS, vide Veratrum 
Helmet Flower, vide Gaffida 
Hemerocallic, vide Lilium 
Hemlock, vide Cicuta 
Ballard Hemlock, vide Cicutaria 
Hemp, vide Caonahis 
{ Hemionitis \ 

Henbane, vide Hyoicyamus 
Hepatica 

^ Hepatorium, vide Eopatorium 
: Herba Gerardi, vide Angelica f]\- 
veftris minor 
^ Herba Paris 

J Hercules All-heal, vide Paftinaca 
i Hermannia 

Herraoda&ylus, vide Colchicum 

Hcmiaria 

Heiperis 

Hickery, vide Juglans 
Hieracium 
Hig-taper 
High-taper 
',‘v Hippocaftanum 

Hippolapathum, vide Lapathum 
3 Hippofelinum, vide Smyrnium 
r 2 Hirundaria, vide Afclepias 
" ll Hogs Fennel, vide Peucedanum 
Hoilow-root, ^/if Fumaria 
Hollyhocks, vUe Malva Rofca 
^•Holly-tree, vide Aquifblium 
.r^Knec Holly, vide Rufcus * 
^Honey-fuckie, vide Caprifolium 
jpT-js Upright Honeyfucklc, vide Chamx- 
r cera&s 

Trumpet Honey fuckle, vide Pery- 

clymenum 

French Honey fuckle, vide Hedyia- 
uQfi ntm 

Moneywort, vide Cerinthe 
^sHoney-flower, vide Melianthus 
' donefty, vide Lunaria 
-lops, vide Lupulus 
dordeum 

dorlzontal Shelters 


} 


vide Verbafcim 


J^^ornbeam, vide Carpinus 
Jy^dorned Poppy, vide Glaucium 


iorminum 


Horfe-chefhut, vide Hippocaftanum 
Scarlet Flowering Horfe-chcfimt, 
vide Pavia 
Horfe-dung 

Horfe-raint, vide Mentaftrum 
Horfe-radifh, vide Cochlcaria 

Horfe-tail, •w/f Equilrtum 

Horehound, vide Marrubium 
Water Horehound, vide Lycopus 

Bafe Hore-hound, vide Stachys 
Baftard Horehound, vide Marrubi- 

aftrum 

Stinking Horehound, vide Ballote 
Hofe-in-hofe, vide Primula veris 
Horns and Hedge-hog, vide Me* 
dica 

Hot-beds 

Houghing or Hoeing 

Hounds-tongue, vide Cynogloflum . 

Houfleek, vide Sedum 

Humble Plant, vide Mimofa 

Hyacinth, vide Hyacinthus 

Hyacinthus Tuberoiiis . , 

Grape Hyacinth, vide Mufcari 

Hydrolajpathum, vide Lapathum 

Hydropiper 

Hyofcyamus 

Hypericum 

Hypericum Frutex, vide Spirea 
Hyflop, vide Hyilopus 

TAcea 

I Jacinth, vide Hyacinth 
Jacobxa 

Jacob's Ladder, vide Polemonium 
jalapa 

Jafmin, vide Jafminum 
Ferfian Jafmin, vide Lilac 
Scarlet Jafmin, vide Bignonia 
Iberis, vide Lepidium 
Ibifcus, vide Althaea 
Terufalem Sage, vide Phlomis 
Tefuits Bark-tree, vide Ageratum 
Ilex 

L’lm mortal, vide Amaranthoides 
Indian Wheat, vide Mayz 
Indigo Plant, vide Anil 

Inoculating 
Intybus 


Mm3 


JoV* 
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J ob’s Tears, vide Lachryma Jobi 
it* John’s ^rcad, vide Stliqua 
Sweet John, o^Caryophyllus Ba?- 
batus . 

St. Jahn’s-wort, vide Hypericum 
jonquil, vide NarciiTu* 

JSISl- | : -*W-v 

IrisUvaria, vyle Aloe Africana, 
Iron-wort, vide Siderids 
Ifatls 

Judaica Arbor, vide Silaquaftrum , 

Judas-tree* vide Siliquaftrum ( > 

Jujube, vide Ziziphus 
Julianus, vide Helper is 
July-flower, vide CaryophyHUs 
Juniper, vide Juniperus 
Jupiter's Beard, vide Barba Jovis 
Ivy-tree,; vide Hedera 
Groundriyy, vide Cham*cWnja 
. K 

l^Ali 

Ketraia 

Kidney-Beans, vide alas 
Kidney-Bean-rree, vide Phafeoloide®, 
Kidney-wort, vide Geum 
King’s-fpear, vide Aipjhodelus 
Knapweed, vide Jacea 
Knee Holly, vide%uGzus 
Knot-berries vid* Chamxmorus - 
Knot-grais, vide Centinodium Pq- 
lygonum - 

L • 

L A blab, vide Phafeolus 

t Labium .Veneris, vide Dip-/ 

iacus 

Labrufca* yide Vitis 
Laburnum, vide Cytifus 
Lachryma Jobi - 
La&uca • , 

Laftuca Agjitai, vide Vajeriandla . 
Ladies Bed Strawr vide Gallium . > , 
Lady's Smock, vide Card a mine 
Lady's Slipper ,.vide HeUeborige 
Lagopus, vide Trifolium, 

Lake-weed, vide Pcrlicari* 

Lamium ; . * 

Lam plana 


.'vvj;;*, 


’fe X. 

Lapathum * 

LarcM*e* vide ^rpc 
Larix ’ *"*’ 

Larklpur, vide Delphinium 
Laftr-wort, vide Laferp^ 4 ^' 
Lathyrus 
Lavatera 
; Lavender, vide LavenduTa 
Sea Lavender* vide Un^qnflim’ y 
Lavender Cotton, vfde Santoltna 
French Lavender, vide Steshas 
Laureola, vide Tbymejea 1, ' 
Laureocerafus ' '* y '"* 

Laurel, vide Lauras ' 1 ~ : r 
Alexandrian Laurel, vide Rjifca$'' ’ 
Dwarf Laurel, vide Thymelfca ~ ; 
Laurel Bay* vide Ijui n>cerafq5 r " 

Lauras V *' \ : , 

Lauruftinus, vide Timis ’’^ 

Laying of Trees . r *y 7 
Lead-wort, vide Plumbag^ ~ i . / J 
Leeks, vide Porrun^ 

Lemon-tree, vide Limoa v # X "‘ J 
Lens • ‘ V ; ' 

Lens Paluftris ' 

Lentlfcus **y 

Leontopetalon *' ,f V 

Leonurus * t ' ' '* 

Leopard's-bane, vide Dofonicum 
Lettuce, vide La&uca 
Lambs Lettuce, vide Valeriandh ; 
Leucoium 
Level 

Lignum Vitae, vide Guajacum ; 
Ljguftkxun 

Ligpiy^m .. 

Lily, vide Lilium * 

Ltyo. Aiphqdclus* vide AJjjhodcf, n , 
Day Lily *’ 

Lilio Fritiilaria, vidfi Fritillarkf * * 
Lily Daffodil, vide Lilio Narciffijs » 
May Lily, vide Lilium ConvalhAhv} 
Lilium Perficum, vide Fritillarrf W d 
Lilium Superbum, vide MethQflica 
Water Lily, vide Nymphaca . ‘ 
Lim^-trte, vide Tiiia 
Lime 

Limonnun * 

L inaria 


Lingua 
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Lingua Cervina 
Linum 

Linum Umbilicatum, vide Ompha- 
lodes 

Lion’s-foot, vide Leontopodium 
Candy LionVfoot, vide Catanancc 
Liquid Amber* % ride Styrax 
Liquorice, vide Glycyrrhiza 
Litnoipermuni 

Live-ever, vide Anacampfeos 
Noble Liver-wort, vide Hepatica 
Lobus Echinatus 

Locker Goulons, vide Helleboro Ra¬ 
nunculus 
Lonchids - 

London Pride, vide Geum ' 
Lopping v 

1 1 Hi link 1 , videCfa+xnawn , * 1 

Spiked Loic-ftrifv'iwk Salicam* 

Lote-trce, vide Odds 
Baftard Lore-tree, vide Guajacana 
Love-apple, vide Lycoperficon 
True Love, vide Herba Paris 
Lovage, vide Ligufticum 
La Lucern, vide Mcdica 
Lunaria 

Lung-wort, vide Pulraonaria 


White Maiden-hair^ vide Ruta Mu- 
, raria 

Majorana • • • 

Malabar Nut, vide Adhatoda 
'Mala Aithiopica, vide Lycoperficon 
; Mala" Armeniaca, vide Armeniaca 
Mala Cotonea, vide Cydonia < 1 
Mala infana, vide Melongena 
Makcoidcs - > . 

Male Bal&m-apple, vide MomOrdica 

, Mallow, 'vide Malvar 
* Mallow-tree, vi^r Althzt 
- Marih-mallow, vide Althaea 

i ews Mallow, vide Corchorus 
. iw, vide Matva Roiea 

1 Malpighia 
; Maiva 

Malva Afborea, vide Akim 
w Malus 

Mains Armeniaca, vide Armeniaca 
Malus Aurantia, vide Anranda 
: Malus- Li motaia; vide Limoni* 

Malus Medica, vide Citreom 
Malus Pcriica, vide Perfica 
Mamei 
; MancaniHa 

: Mandrake, vide M ao dr a gora 


Cows Lung-wort, t tide Verbafcuria * Lady’s Mantle, vide Alchimiila 
Lupine, vifc l-ppinus Maple, vide Acer 

Lupulus 4 ’ - ; Maracock, viditjHxudSbk 

Lutcola t: ; ’ \ Marjoram, Vide Marjoram 

Lychnidea ’ . : c * Baft&d Marjoram, vide Origanum 

Lychnis ntU '* M&le * 

Lycoperficon ^ ^ Marrubiaftrum 

Lycopus * Marrubium 

Lyfiriachia Galericulata, vide Caftidd 1 Marrubium NigHihl, vide Ballote 
Lyfimachia non Pappofi, vide Ona- Miriti Elder, vide Opulua 


era 

Lyamachia 

nerion 


SHiquofit, vide Chanix- 

M 

M Acaleb, vide Cerafos 

Madder, vide RubiaTin&o- 

rum 

Mad-apple, vide Melongena 
Magnolia 

Mahaleb, vide Genius 
Maiden-hair, vine Adianthun 


Martagon, vide Lilium 
Marvel of Peru, vide Jalflpa 
Marum 

Marum Vulgare, vide Maftichina 
Marygold, vide Caltha 
African Marygold, * vide Tagetes 
Com May gold, vide Chryfanth^ 

mum 

French Marvgold, vide Tagetes 
Fig Marygold, vide Ficoides 
Marlh Marygold, Vide Popukgo 
M m 4 Mailer- 
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Mafter-wort, vide Imperatoria, rife 
A 

Mafw, a './* 

Mr* u.V 'I I*)nr ":Jc Maftichin* 
Maft:ck-triv, rL'e Lnuifcus, rift 
Mol!c 
Mail: hina 
Matricaria 

MauHhr. vide Ageratum 
May-weed, vide Cham; foe- 

tidum 
Mayz 

Meadow Rue, vide Thalidkrum 
Meadow Saffron, vide Colchicum 

Menly-tree, vide Viburnum 

Medica 

Medick, vide Medica 

Mediek Vetchling, vide Onobrychis 

Medica Cochieata 

Medicago 

Medlar, vide Mefpilus 
Melancholy Thiftle, vide Cirfium 
Melampyrum 
b 

Melilot, * tide Melllotus 
Melifla 

Mclifta Turcica, vide Moldavica 
Melo 

Meloca&us 

Melo Carduus, vide Meloca&u* 

Mu* Melon. £ viJ * Mcl ° 
Melon Thiftle, vide Mcloca<ftus 

Melongena 

Melopcpo 

Melonry 

Mentha 

Mentha Cataria, vide Cataria 
Spik’d-mint, Spear-mint, Pepper¬ 
mint, Water mint, Orange-mint, 

vide Mentha 
Menyanthcs 
Mercurialia 

Mercury, vide Mercurialia 

Mefpilus 

Metnonica 

Mcum 

Mexercon 

Mildew 


Milfoil, vide MSlefblmm 
Milium 

Milkwort, vide Pdlygala 
Millet, vide Milium 
Miltwaftc, vide Afplertium 

Mimofa 

Mirabilis Peruvian*, vide Jalap* 
Miflctoe, vide Vifcirm 

Mitclla 

Mock Orange, vide Syrmga 
Mock Privet, vide Phillyrca 

Moldavica 

Molle 

Molucca Balm, vide Molucca 

Moly 

Momordica 

Money-wort, vide Nommularia 
Monks Rhubarb, vide Lapathum 

Moon-wort, vide Lunaria 
Monks-hood, vide Aconitum C*ru- 

leum 

Moon Trefoil, vide Medicago 
Morus 

Mofs, vide Mufcus 
Mot her-wort, vide Cardiaca 
Mother of Thyme, vide Serpiilum 
Mould 

Mountain-heath, vide Saxifiraga 
Moufc-ear, vide Auricula Mans, *L 
fo Myofotis 
Mucilage 
Mucilaginous 
Mullein, vide Verbafcum 
Moth Mullein, vide Blattarla 
Mug-wort, vide Artemi/ia 
Mulberry-tree, vide Morus 
Mulberry-blight, vide Chendpodium 
Mu (a 
Mufcari 

Mulcipula, vide Lychnis 

Mufcus 
Mufhrooms 
Muftard, vide Sinapl 
Mithridatc Muftard, vide Thlifpi 
Baftard Mithridate Muftard, vide 
Thlafpidium 

Tower Muftard, vide Turritrs 

Myofotis 

Myr.nis 

Myrtl:- 


' 
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Myrtle-tree, vide Myrtus 
Myrtus 

Myrtus Bfibantka, vide Gale 
N 

N A C vide Az 
Narciffus 

Narciflo Leucoium 
Nafcbcrry-tree, vide Anona 
Nafturtium. 

Nafturtium Indicum, vide A 
Navel-worr, vide Cotyledon 
Venus Navel-wort, vide Qmpha- 
lodcs 

Navew, vide Napus 
Nectarine 

Nepcta, vide C atari a 
Nettle, vide Urtica 
Nettle-tree* vide Ccltis 
Dead-nettle, vide Lamium 
Stinking Dead-nettle, vide Galeopiis 
Deadly Nightihade, vide Belladona 
American Nightihade, vide Phyto- 
laca 

Nicotiana 

Nigella. , 

Nightihade, vide Solanum 
Enchanters Nightihade, vide Circxa 
Climbing Nightihade, vide fiaiclla 
Nil, vide Anil 
Nifloiia 

Noli me tangere* vide Baliamina 

mas 

Non-iuch, vide Lychnis 

None-fo-pretty, vide Geum 
Nofc-bleed, vide Millefolium 
Northern Afpcdk 
Nummularia 

Peas Earth-nut, vide Lathyrus 
Nurfery 
Nut, vide Nux 
Phyfick-nut, vide Ricinoides 
Nux Avcllana 
Nux Juglans 

Nux Veiicaria, vide Staphyloden- 
dron 

Nymphsca 


O Ak, vide Qucrcus 

Ever-grecn Oak, vide Hex 
Oik of Jerufikm, vide Chenopo* 
dium 

Oak of Cappadocia, vide Chcnopo- 

dium 

Obelifcotheca 

Oculus Chrifti, vide Horminuia 

Sylveftre 

Ocymum 

Oenanthe 

Olea 

Oily-grain, vide Seianaum 
Olive-tree, vide Olea 
Omphalodes 

One-berry, vide Herba Pari* 

Onions, vide Cepa 
Onobrychis 
Opulus 
Opuntia 

Orach, We Ampler 

Orange-tree, vide Aurantmm 

Mock Orange-tree, vide Syringa 

Orange-mint, vide Mentha 

Orchard 

Orchis 

Origanum 

Organy, vide Origanum 
Ornithog^lum 
Ornithopodium 
Orobus 

Orpine, vide Anacamp&ros 
Wild Orrach or Orach, vide Che- 

nopodium 

Stinking Orrach, vide Chenopodi- 
um 

Oiier, vide Salix 
Ox-eye, vide Buphthalmum 
Oxyacantha, .vide Berberis 4 

Ox-lips, vide Primula Veris 
Ox-eye Dailey, vide Leucaathe- 
mum 
Oxys 


| Vdus, vidi Cirafiis 
Pzonia 


Paiglei, 
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raises, viJ* P^hmUt Vans 
Pahurus 

Palma r *;»*■’ 

Pd^nee, 

Palma Cbrifti, vide Ririnus 
Panfie$.*idi iVINa:tViciBhr 
Papavar 


'iFetraielinutn, tAfc Apium 
etty*whin, vide Ationis 
'euccdanuoa 
Phalangium 

Phet&nts-eye, vide Adams 
dPhafeoloides 
Phafeolus 


PspaverComiculatum ‘iPhillyrea, vide Akternus 

hpaver Spinofum, vuk Argemoae > Phlomia 
Papaya 


Papaw-tres, vide Papaya 
Paradifc-apple, ‘t'bfe Mahis 
Parietaria ** 

Parftcy, vide Apium 
Baftard Parfley, vide Caucalis 
Fools Parfley, vide Cicuta 
Parterre 

Parihip, wirPafttoaca 

Prickly-headed Parfnip, vide Echi- 

nophora 

Palquc Flower, vide Pulfkilla 
Paihon Flower, vide Granadilla 

Paftinaca 

Herb Patienee, vide Lapatbum 

Pavia * * 

PigeomPea ,vide Pha&olus tt Suffl. 
Peach, vide Perfica 
Pear-tree, vidt Pyra* 

Peas, vide Vibm 

Peas evcrlaftin^ vide Lathyrus 
Heart-peas* vide Corindum 
Peas Earth-nut, vide Lathyrus 
Peffltory of the Wall, vide Pirie- 

taria 

Double Pcllitory,.td*fe Ptarmka - 
Penny-royal, vtde Ptileghitn 

Pentaphylloidea' ' ' 

Peony, vide Paeonia 
Pcpo 

Pepper-mint, vide Mentha 
Water Peppeisaa&fe Pcrficaria 
Periclymenmft t /* - 

Periploca t .Li:r:' * * , 
Pcriwinkk, t^Pcrvinea - • 

Perfica - : :A\ a* ’ ' . 

Pcrficaria ^ / 

Pervincar v.vr ' ; 

Petafites 

St. PccerVtWorti ^i^s Afcvruna r 


’ rtyfich-nst»‘«A Rkinoides ’ 
Phytolacca 

Pile-wort, vide CheHdoma - 

Pilofclli, vide Hperacram 

Pimpinella * * 

Pinafter, vide Plnus Sylvdhb 1 ~ 
Pine-tree^ vide Pinus j . 
Ground Pine, vide Ghasas^ytSs ' ’ 

Pine-apple, vide Arana : .- r 
Pink, vide Caryophylius 
Indian Pink, vide Caryophylius Si* : 
nenfis 

Pinus . * 

Pimpfllow, vide Opuntia . . i 
Pipe-tree, vide Lilac \,: " ~ ; 

Pudding Pipe-tree, vide CaffuuFjA - 

tula *: :zi J 

Pipperidge-tree, vide Berbcris 
Pifliamin, vide Gu*j*cana C r • a . 
Piftachia,' vide Terebinthui i: 

Pifiim J 

Pifum Cordatum, mfeGtoriodot- - 
Plane-tree, vide Platans* ::rz? - . 

Planta 

Plantain-tree, vide Mufe 

Planting *: i 

Buck&hoto Plantain, vide Gfrolp*/ 

pUS ; ' / 

Platanus 

Plumb-tree, vide Prunus 

■Plum faagn 

Poinciana 

Polemonium ,» 

Poifbn-tree, vide Toxicodendron 
Poley, vide Polium ~ 
jPolium Of 

Poliaotbu v,%vide Primula Veris . .* 

.Poiygaia 

Polygo- 
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Polygonatum 

Polypody, vide Pefapodraoi 
Pomegranate, vide Punica 
Pomum Adarni, vide AuraoMtt 
Populago 

Poplar-tree, vide Popular 
Spading Poppy, vide Lychnis 
Poppy, vide rapaver 
Horned Poppy, vide Glaucium 
Prickly Poppy, vide A r gcmo m 
Populus / 

Porruna * 

Portulaca it 

Potatoes, vide Solanura * 

Nonc-ft>-pretty, vide Gcam 

Primrofe, vide Primula Veril 

Primroifc-tree, vide Ooagra 

Privet, vide LignAmm 

Pruning of Trees 

Prunus 

P&udo-acacia 

Pfeudo-di&amnus 

Pfyllium 

Ptarmica 

Pulegkun 

Pulmonaria 

Pulfatilla 

Splon l P°» MOW 

Punica 

Purflahfc vide Portulaca 
Pyracantha, vide Mefptfas 
Pyrus 

Q. 

y^VUamoclit 

Queen’s Violet, vide Hef- 

peris 

Quercus 

Quick 

Quick-beam, vide Sorbus Sylvcf- 
tris 

Quicken-tree, vide Sorbus 
Quince-tree, vide Cydonia 
Quincunx Order 
Qginqttefolium 

R 

Adifti, vide Raphanus 
Xv Hdrfe Radim» vide Cpchle- 
aria . 


Rig-wort, vide Jacobean rife Do* « 
rfa ■ • 

Ragged Robin, vide Lychnis 
Ramp-ions, vide Campanula radibe 
dculente 

Ramfons, vide Allium Syivcftre 

Ranunculus 

Rip, 

Rspbanus 

Rapuntium 

Raipberxy-buih, vide Rubus 

Reed, vile Arundo 
Reft-harrow, vide Anonis 
Rhabarbarum Mooachorum* vide 

Lapathum 

Rhamnoides 

Rhamnus 

Monks Rhubarb, vide Lapathum 

Rhus 

Ribes 

Rice, vide Oryza 

Ricinotdes 

Ricinus 

Rie, vide Secale 

Ripening of Fruits 

Rocambole, vide ABium Sativum . 

Rocket, vide Eruca 

Corn Rocket, vide Erucago 

Rocket the Double, vide Helens 

Rock-rofc, vide Gcftus 

Golden Rod, vide Visga Aurea 

Hollow Root^ vide • Futuna 

Ro& Smenfis, vldeKexmvi Siaenfis 

Gclder Ro(e, vide Opulus 

Rofc-trce, vide Roia 

Rofe Root, vide Anacampferos 

Rofemary, vide Rofmarinus 

Rubia 

Rubus 

Rue, vide Ruta 

Goats Rue, vide Gakga . 

Wall Rue, vide Ruta Muraria 
Wild Rue, vide Harmila 
Cheek Runnet, vide Gallmtrr 
Rupture-wort, vide Hcmiaria . 
Ruicus 

Flowering Rufli, vide Butomus 

Ruta 

Ruta Camna, vide Scrophularia 

Ruta 
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Rot* Mnraris 
Rye, vide Sccale 

S 

OAbina 

ij Saffron, vide Crocus 
Meadow Saffron, vide Colductim 
Sage, vide Salvia 
Sage-tree, vide Phlomis 
Jerufalem Sage, vide Phlomis 
Saint-Foin, vide Onobrychis 
Shrubby wild Sage, vide Scordium 
Salicaria 
Salix 

Corn-Sallet, vide Valerianclla 

Salt 

Salvia 

Salvia Agreftris, vide Scordium 

Sambucus 

Samphire, vide Crithmum 
Sanguis Draconis, vide Palma 
Sanicle, vide Geum 
Sanscula 
Saotolina 

Sapooaria, vide Lychnis 
Sappadilla, vide Anona 
Saiufras-tree, vide Cornus 
Satten Flower, vide Lunaria 
Satureia 

Satyrion, vide Orchis 
Savin, vide Sabina 
Savory, vide Satureia 

Saxifraga 

Golden Saxifrage, vide Chryfbfple- 

nura 

Scabioia 

Sciatica Crcfi, v ?de Lepidium 


Scdu m 

Self-heal, vide Brqnella 

Senedo 

senna 

Baftard Senna, vide Colntea 
Bladder Senna, vide Coiueea. 
Scorpion Senna, vide Em eras 
Sennble Plant, vide Mimoia 
Serpillum 

Service-tree, vide Sorbtzs 
Wild Service-tree, vide Crataegus 

Sefamum 

Shepherd's Purfe > vide Burfa 

Shepherd’s Pouch ) Paifor is 

Shepherd’s Teafel, vide Dipiacus 

Sideriti^ 

Siliqua 

Siliquaftrum 

Virginian Silk, vide Periploca 
Silver-bufh, vide Barba Jovis 
Sinapi 
Sifanim 

Skull-cap, vide Caiftda 

Skirret, vide Stfarum 

Lady’s Slipper, vide Hellcborine 

Sloe-tree, vide Prunus 

Smallage, vide Aphim 

Smilax 

Smyrntum 

Snail Trefoil, vide Medica Coch- 
leata 

Snap-tree, vide Adhatoda 
Snap-dragon, vide Antirrhinum 
Snake-weed, vide Biflorta 
Snect-wort, vide Ptarmica 
Snow 


Scilla 

Sclarea 

Scordium 

Scorpioidcs 

Scorpion Sena, vide Emerus 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

Scurvygrais, vide Cochlearia 

Sea Buckthorn, vide Rhamius 

Sea Pink, vide Ftarice 

Sea Lavender, vide Limonium 

Sccalc 

Securidaca 


Snow-drop, vide Narciflb-Leucoi- 

ura 

Snow-drop-tree, vide Arbor Zejla- 

nica 

Double Soap-wort, vide Lychnis 

Solanum 

Solomon Vfeal, vide Polygcsotum 

Sonchus 

Sorbus 

Sorrel, vide Acetofa 
South err- wood, vide Ahotanum 
Sow-bread, vide C/clan en 
Sowre-foft vide Anona 


Spar r o w ; 
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Sparrotftgrais, vide Afparagas 
Spartium 

Spatling-poppy, vide Lychnis 
Speedwell, vide Veronica 
Spider-wort, vide Phakngium mmJ 
Ephemeron 

&S5 

Spignel, vide Meum 
Spina Alba, vide Mefpilus 
Spinachia 

Spinage, vide Spinachia 
Spindle-tree, vide Euonymus 
Spleen-wort, vide Afplenium 
Rough Spleen-wort, vide Lonchitxs 
Spiraea Frutex 

Spurge, vide Cataputia & Tithy- 

malus 

Baftard Spurge, vide Tithymaloidcs 
Spurge laurel, vide Thymelaca 
Squaflics, vide Melo-pepo 
Squills, vide Scilla 
Stachys 

Stag's-horn-tree, vide Rhus 
Staphylodendron 
Star-wort, vide After 
Star-flower, vide Ornithogalum 
Yellow Star-wort, vide Afterifcus 
Statice 

Stickadore, vide Stcechas 


Venice Sumach, vide Cotinus Cori-. 
aril 

Little Sun-flower, vide HcliaUthe-. 
nun 

Sun-flower, vide Corona Solis 
American Sun-flower, vide Chry- 
fanthenaum Corona Solis 
Swallow-wort, vide Afcicpias 
Sweet-William, vide Caryophyllus 
Barbatus 

Sweet-Willow, vide Gale 
Sycamore, vide Acer Majus 

Symphytum 
Syringa . 

_ T 

' I ' Agctes 

1 Tamarind-tree, vide Tama¬ 
rind us 

Tamarisk-tree, vide Tamarifcus 

Tamntis 

Tanacetum 

Tanfcy, vide Tanacetum 

Hig er High-taper, vide Verbafcum 

Tare, vide Vicia 

Tarragon, vide Draco Herba 

Taxus 

Teafel, vide Dipfacus 
Terebinthus 
Tcucrium 
Thali&rum 


Stock-gilly-flowcr, vide Leucoium 

Stcechas 

Dwarf Annual Stock, vide Hefperis 
Stone-crop, vide Sedum , * 
Stone-crop-trec, vide Vermicular is 

Frutex 

Stoves 

Stramonium 

Strawberry, vide Fragaria 
Strawberry-tree, vide Arbutus 
Strawberry Spinage, vide Cheno- 
podio-morus 
Styrax 
Suber 

Succory, vide Cichorium 
Gum Succory, vide Chondrilla 
Sugar Cane, vide Arundo 
Sweet Sultan, vide Cyanus 
Sumach, vide Rhus 


Thapfla 

South-Sea Thea, vide Cafline 
Thiftlc, vide Carduus 
DiftafF-thiftle, vide Cnicus 
Blefled-thiftle, vide Cnicus 
Melon-thiftle, vide Meloca<ftos 
Sow-thiftle, vide Sonchus 
Globe-thiftle, vide Echinopus 
Torch-thiftle, vide Ccrcus 
Thlafoi 
Thlafpidium 

Thorn-apple, vide Stramonium 
Glaftenbury-Thorn, vide Mefpilus 
Haw-Thom, vide Mefpilus 
Egyptian- Thorn, vide Acacia 
Cnrift’s-Thorn, vide Paliurus 
Evergreen-Thorn, vide Pyracantrha 
Thrift, vide Statice 
Thuya 


Thyme, 
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by me, vide Thymus 
Ehymcbca 

Jtnher of Thyme, vide SerpS 
Jfoiry wild Thyme, vide Scrpfiktii 
Lemon Thyme, Wr Serpillam 
Thyme the Minim, vide Mam 
Thyme the Maftick, vide Maii- 


Timff 

Tithymaloides 

Tithvmalu* 

Toad-flax, vide Liaeria 
Tobacco, vide Nicotians 
Tower Milliard, vide Turritis 
Toxicodendron 
Tragacantha 
Tragopogon 
Tranfoortation df Plants 
Travellers Joy, vide CematitU 
Trefoil, vide Trifolium 
Birds-fbot Trefoil, vide Lotas 
Shrub Trefoil, vide Dorycniam 
Bean Trefoil, vide Cytiflus 
Moon Trefoil, vide Medicago 
Small Trefoil, vide Medica Cockle* 
ata 

Chafte-Tree, vide Vitex 
Mealy-Tree, vide Viburnom 
Cork-Tree, vide Suber 
Tree Germander, vide Teucrium 
Trifolium 

Tripolium, vide After 

Triticum 

True Love, vide Herba Paris 
Trumpet Flower, vide Bignonia 
Trumpet Honey-fuckle, vide Peri* 

clymenum 

Tuberofe, vide Hyacinthus Tube* 

rofus 

Tulip, vide Tulipa 
Tulip-tree, vide Tulipifera 
African Tulip, vide Hxmanthus 
Turk’s Cap, vide Lilimp flore re- 
flexo 

Turkey Wheat, vide Mayz 
Turkey Balm, vide Moldavica 
Turnep, vide Rapa 
French Turnep, vide Navew 


Turnfoie, vide Htfiotropiuzx)^ 
Turritis -- . 

TuflUago- 

Tutfan, vide Andsofiemum 
Twa-bhde, vide ftifoUum 
V 

V Accaria, vide Lychnis 

Vaccinia, vide Vitis Ida* 
Valerian, vide Valenma 

Vaferiina 

Vakriana Gneca, «i*ffoicmutHi 

Valeriantila 

Venus Navetarert 

Veratrum 

Verbafcum 

Verbena 

Verooka 

Vervain, vide Verbena 

Vetch,' vide Vkia 

Bitter Veoeh, vide Orates 

Horie-fboe Vetch, vide Fflr mm 8- 

quinum 

Liquorice Vetch, vide Apids 
GhickUng Vetch* vide Lathyms 
Mcdick Vetchling, vide. jr- 
chis 

Crimfon-grafi Vetch, vide Niflblia 
Hatchet Vetch, vide Securidka 
Viburnum 
Vine, vide Vitis 
Vincetoxicum, vide Afckpias 
Violg 

Violet, vide Viola 
Queen or Darned Violet, vide He¬ 
nris 

Lellcr bulbous Violet, vide NartiP 

fo-Leucoium 
Viorna, vide Qematitis 

Virga Aurea 

Virgin’s Bower, vide Clematitis 
Virginian Silk, vide Periploca 
Virginian Acacia, vide Pfcudo-Acst- 

da 

V ileum 

Vitex 

Vitia 

Vitis Idxa 

Ulmus 

Urtica 

W 




z 
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w 


YYTldow-wail, vide Charnel* 
W Wake Robin, vide Atom 
Walks 
Walls 

Wall-flower, WrLeucoium 
Walnut, vide jugkas 
Water 

Water CalaQHst, vide Mentha 
Water Drop-wort, vide Oeaantbe 
Wat* Germander, vnAScordiuo* 
Water Lily, vide Nymgji«a 7 
Water Pepper, vuU Perficaria 
Water Horehound, vide Lycopus 
Way-faring Tree, vide Vibdtoux* 
Dyers Weed, vide Luteola 
Yellow Weed, vide Luteola 
Weld, vide Luteola 
Wheat, vide Triticum 
Cow Wheat, vide Melampyrum 
Indian Wheat, vide Maya 
Wilderness 

Willowr-twc, vide Saint 
Willow Herb, vide Qtamxnorion, 
**d dje Lyfiawhia 


Sweet-wiBow, vide Gale 7 

Willow-wort, vide Salicaria V 

French Willow, vide Chamaraeriflfc 
Whin, vide GenUb Spinofa W 

Petty Whin, vide Anonis 
Sweet-Williams* rvidt 'iGaryophylltft 
darbotus ; * 

Wind-flower, vide Anemone 
Winter Cherry, vide Alkekengi 
Woad, vide liatis 
Wolf’s Bone, vide Acaotaiaa 
Wood of Life vide Guaiaatm 
Wood-roof,, vide Aiperula 
Wormwood, vide Ahflnthkun 
.X 

'VEranthemum 
A Xiphium 
Xykm 

Y 

z 

fjnziber 
Ztaiphus 


FINIS. 
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BOOKS Printed for C. Rivingtotj, in. 

St. Paufj Churcli-Yard. ’ '■ 

* * 

L H KJSardettefs Balendar, dire&ing what Worb are neceflSry to 
be done ever/ Month, in the Kitchen, -Fruit,. and* Pleafure 
Gardens, nod in the Coft&rVatOry': With an Account of the particukr 
Scalps for the Propagation and Ufe of all jins of fifcritedt Plants and 
Fruits proper for the Table, and of all Softs of Floorers, Plants, and 
Trees, 'that A>wer in every Month. ‘ By* Eh|l x p M rLL e a, Gardens to 
the Worfhipftkl Company of Apothecaries at their Botanick Garden at 
Chelfea, and F. R. S. The Second Edition; to which is added, a 
Comptett Index. ' * 

II. Materia lAedxta : Or, a New Defcription of the Vhfuss an£,£££&* 
of all Drugs, or Simple.Medicines, now in Ufe: Where from their 
Principles , their Virtues, both Common and Specifik, are (hewn, with the 
Preparations of ‘each, and Prefcriptions : As aim judicious Remarks are 
every where interfpers’d* Done from the (atm Original of Dr. Paul 
Herman, late Profador of Boqtny in Leyden. To which is profil'd, A 
General Introduction, containing a Mechanical Account of the Operations 
of all Medicines upon Human Bodies- Alio Critical * Obferoatitms are 
added to each Simple thro* the Whol* where-ever it was found ncodP 
firy. In two Vols. Price to s. By £pv. Strother, M- D. 

III. Towmefirfs Hifiery of Plants growing about Parts ; with their 
Ufa in Phyfick: And a Mechanical Account of the Operation of Medi¬ 
cines. Tranflated into RngUJb, with many Additions; accommodated 
to the Plants growing in Great Britain . By John Martyn, F. R. S* 
In Two Volumes, O&avo. 

IV. Prsde&iones Pharmacotnatbic* & Me£ce-pro8ic* : Or, LeBures, 
on the Rationale of Medicines . Containing all that is neceflary for know¬ 
ing the Virtues of Drugs already difeovered, or that may hereafter be 
found out. In which are infer ted all Simple and Compound Medicines 
now in Ufe, and their Operations clearly (bated. Read to Pupils, and 
communicated to the Pablick for the Ufe of young Pra&itioners. In 
Two Volumes. By Edvard Strother, M. D. of the College of Phy- 
ficians. 

N. B. Thefe LeBures are net only very neceffary fir the Prefijfm in every 
Branch of Phyfic , but they alfo contain a great maty curious Remarks , 
fit far the Improvement of aU Manner of Arts, fuch as Workers on 
Metals, Glafs, Dying, Husbandry, &c. 

Sadoliffh 
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